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PAET II. — continued. 

ON THE LITERATTJEE OE THE LATTER HALE OE THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 




CHAPTER III. 


HISTOEY OF SPECULATIVE FHILOSOPETj FROM 

1550 TO 1600; 

Aristotelian Philosopliers — Cesalpiii — Opposite Scliools of Pliilosopljy 
— Telesio — J ordano Bruno — Sanchez — Aconcio — INTzolius — Logic of 
Kamus. 

1. The antliority of Aristotle^ as the great master of dog- 
matic philosophy, continued generally predominant predomi 
through the sixteenth century. It has been already 
observed, that, besides the strenuous support of the pwiosophy. 
Catholic clergy, and especially of the Sorbonne, who regarded 
all iimovation with abhorrence, the Aristotelian philosophy 
had been received, through the influence of Melanchthon, in 
the Lutheran universities. The reader must be reminded 
that under the name of speculative philosophy we compre- 
hend not only the logic and what was called ontology of the 
schools, but those physical theories of ancient or modern 
date, which, appealing less to experience than to assumed 
hypotheses, cannot he mingled, in a literary classification, 
with the researches of true science, such as we shall here- 
after have to place under the head of natural philosophy. 

2. Brucker has made a distinction between the scholastic 
and the genuine Aristotelians; the former being gchoiastic 
chiefly conversant with the doctors of the middle 
ages, adopting their terminology, their distinctions, 
their dogmas, and relying with implicit deference on Scotus 
or Aquinas, though, in the progress of learning, thSy might 
make some use of the original master; while the latter, 
throwing off the yoke of the schoolmen, prided themselves 
on an equally complete submission to Aristotle himself. 
These were chiefly philosophers and physicians, as the former 
were theologians ; and the difference theij: objects suffices 
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to account for tlie different lines in wMcli ttey pursued tiem^ 
and tte lights by which they were guided.^ 

3. Of the former class, or successors and adherents of the 
The former old schoolmeu, it might bo far from easy, were it 
remembered, worth while, to fumish auy distiuct account* Their 
works are mostly of considerable scarcity ; and none of the 
historians of philosophy, except perhaps Morhof, profess 
much acquaintance with them. It is sufficient to repeat 
that, among the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits, 
especially in Spain and Italy, the scholastic mode of argu- 
mentation was retained in their seminaries, and employed in 
prolix volumes, both upon theology and upon such parts of 
metaphysics and natural law as are allied to it. The reader 
may find some more information in Brucker, whom Buhle, 
saying the same things in the same order, may be presumed 
to have silently copied. 

4. The second class of Aristotelian philosophers, devoting 
The others thcmselves to physical science, though investigating 
better^^^ It with a vcry uuhappy deference to mistaken dog- 

mas, might seem to offer a better hope of materials 
for history ; and in fact we meet here with a very few names 
of men once celebrated and of some influence over the 
opinions of their age. But even here their writings prove to 
be not only forgotten, but incapable, as we may say, on 
account of their rare occurrence, and the improbability of 
their republication, of being ever again known. 

5. The Italian schools, and especially those of Pisa and 
Schools of Padua, had long been celebrated for their adherence 
Padua. to Aristotelian principles, not always such as could 
justly be deduced from the writings of the Stagirite himself, 
but opposing a bulwark against novel speculation, as well as 
against the revival of the Platonic, or any other ancient 
philosophy. Simon Porta of the former university, and 
Cmsar GremQuini of the latter, stood at the head of the rigid 
Aristotelians ; the one near the commencement of this period, 
the other about its close.* . Both these philosophers have been 
reproached with the tendency to atheism, so common in the 


VBrucker, Hist Rhilos., iv. 117 et ^ Brucker, Hist. Philos,, i, 117 et 

post. Buhle, ii. 448. 
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Italians of this period. A similar imputation has fallen on 
another professor of the nniversit j of Pisa, Cesalpini, 
who is said to hare deviated from the strict system 
of Aristotle towards that of Averroes, though he did not 
altogether coincide even with the latter. The real merits of 
Gesalpin, in very different pursuits, it was reserved for a 
later age to admire. His ^Qumstiones Peripatetiege/ pub- 
lished in 1575, is a treatise on metaphysics, or the first 
philosophy, fonnded professedly upon Aristotelian principles, 
but with considerable deviation. This worh is so scarce 
that Brneker had never seen it, but Buhle has taken much 
pains to analyse its very obscure contents. Paradoxical and 
unintelligible as they now appear, Cesalpin obtained a high 
reputation in his own age, and was denominated, by excel- 
lence, the philosopher. Nicolas Taurellus, a professor at 
Altdorf, denounced the ^ Qusestiones Peripatetics * in a book 
to which, in allusion to his adversary’s name, he gave the 
puerile title of Alpes Csesse. 

6. The system of Cesalpin is one modification of that 
ancient hypothesis which, losing sight of all trutli gi^etchof 
and experience in the love of abstraction, snbsti- 
tutes the barren unity of pantheism for religion, and a few 
incomprehensible paradoxes for the variety of science. 
Nothing, according to him, was substance which was not 
animated; but the particular souls which animate bodies 
are themselves only substances, because they are parts of 
the first substance, a simple, speculative, but not active 
intelligence, perfect and immovable, which is God. The 
reasonable soul, however, of mankind is not numerically 
one; for matter being the sole principle of plurality, and 
human intelligences being combined with matter, they are 
plural in number. He differed also from Averroes in main- 
taining the separate immortality of human souls ; and -while 
the philosopher of Cordova distinguished the one soul which 
he ascribed to mankind from the Deity, Cesalpin considered 
the individual soul as a portion, not of this common human 
intelligence, which he did not admit, hut of the first sub- 
stance, or X)eity. His system was therefore more incom- 
patible with theism, in any proper sense^^ than that of Aver- 
roes himself, and anticipated in some measure that of Spinoza, 
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wlio gave a greater extension to liis one snTbstaiice^ "by com- 
preliending all matter as well as spirit witMn it. Cesalpin 
also denied, and in this he went far from Ms Aristotelian 
creed, any other than a logical diflference between substances 
and accidents. I have no knowledge of the writings of Ces- 
alpin except through Buhle ; for though I confess that the 
^ Qusestiones Peripatetics^ may be found in the British 
Museum, ° it would scarce repay the labour to examine what 
is both erroneous and obscure. 

7. The name of Cremonini, professor of philosophy for 

above forty years at Padua, is better know than his 
cremonmi. become of the greatest 

scarcity. Brucker tells us he had not been able to see any 
of them, and Buhle had met with but two or three.^ Those 
at which I have looked are treatises on the Aristotelian 
physics; they contain little of any interest; nor did I per- 
ceive that they countenance, though they may not repel, the 
charge of atheism sometimes brought against Cremonini, 
but which, if at all well-founded, seems rather to rest on 
external evidence. Cremonini, according to Buhle, refutes 
the Averroistic notion of an universal human intelligence. 
Gabriel Naude, both in his letters, and in the records of his 
conversation called Ifaudseana, speaks with great admiration 
of Cremonini.® He had himself passed some years at Padua, 
and was at that time a disciple of the Aristotelian school in 
physics, which he abandoned after his intimacy with Gas- 
sendi. 

8. Meantime the authority of Aristotle, great in name and 
Opponents of P^spected in the schools, began to lose more and 
Aristotle, more of its influence over speculative minds. Ces- 
alpin, an Aristotelian by profession, had gone wide in some 
points from his master. But others waged an open war as 

philosophical reformers. Francis Patrizzi, in his 

4 Dis#ussiones Peripateticse " (1571 and 1581), ap- 

« BuWe, ii. 525. Brnc'ker (iv. 222) and gives rather a long accoxmt both 
laments that he had never seen this hook, of the man and of the hook. Ibid, and 
It seems that there were few good libra- p. 300. 
ries in Germany in Brucker’s age, or at ^ Buhle, ii. 519. 
least that he had no access to them, for « Some passages in tHe Kaudmanatend 

; ' it is surprising how often he makes the to confirm the suspicion of irreligion, 
; ; ' same complaint. He had, however, seen both with respect to Cremonini and 
a copy of the Alpes Csesae of Tanreilus, Kaude himself. 
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pealed to prejiidiee with, the arms of caluianj, raMiig up the 
most unwarranted aspersions against the private life of 
Aristotle^ to prepare the way for assailing Ms philosophy ; a 
warfare not the less unworthy^ that it is often siiccessfiiL In 
the/case' of Patrizzi.it was otherwise :- his hook was little 
read I and his own notions of pMlosophy^ borrowed from the 
later PlatonistSj and that rabble of spiirions writers who had 
misled I’icinns and Picns of Mirandola^ dressed up by Patrizzi 
with a fantastic terminology:, had little chance of subvertiiig 
so well-established and acute a system as that of Aristotle/ 

9. Bernard Telesio, a native of Cosenza, had greater 
success, and attained a more celebrated name, 

The first two books of his treatise, ^De Natura 
Eerum juxta Propria Principia/ appeared at Eome in 1565; 
the rest was published in 1686. These contain an hypothesis 
more intelligible than that of Patrizzi, and less destitute of 
a certain apparent correspondence with the phssnoniena of 
nature. Two active incorporeal principles, heat and cold, 
contend with perpetual 0 ];)position for the dominion over a 
third, which is passive matter. Of these three all nature 
consists. The region of pure heat is in the heavens, in the 
sun and stars, where it is nnited with the most subtle 
matter ; that of cold in the centre of the earth, where matter 
is most condensed ; all between is their battle-field, in which 
they continually struggle, and alternately conquer. These 
princij)les are not only active, but intelligent, so far at least 
as to perceive their own acts and mutual impressions. Heat 
is the cause of motion ; cold is by nature immovable, and 
tends to keep all things in repose.^ 

10. Telesio has been generally supposed to have borrowed 
this theory from that of Parmenides, in which the antagonist 
principles of heat and cold had been employed in a similar 
manner. Buhle denies the identity of the two systems, and 
considers that of Telesio as more nearly a^ied the Aris- 
totelian, except in substituting heat and cold for the more 
abstract notions of form and privation. Heat and cold, it 
might rather perhaps be said, seem to be merely ill-chosen 


^ BiiMe, ii. 548. Brucker, iv. 422. 
s Brucker iy. 449. Buhle, ii. 563* Ginigu^4, vii. SOL 
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names for tlie hypotlietical causes of motion and rest; and 
tte real laws of nature with respect to both of these^ were 
as little discoverable in the Telesian as in the more esta- 
blished theory, Yet its author perceived that the one 
possessed an expansive, the other a condensing power ; and 
his principles of heat and cold bear a partial analogy to 
repnlsion and attraction, the antagonist forces which modern 
philosophy employs. Lord Bacon was sufficiently struck 
with the system of Telesio to illustrate it in a sex^arate 
fragment of the Instanratio Magna, though sensible of its 
inadequacy to solve the mysteries of nature; and a man 
of eccentric genius, Campanella, to whom we shall come 
hereafter, adopted it as the basis of his own wilder specu- 
lations. Telesio seems to have ascribed a sort of intelli- 
gence to plants, which his last-mentioned discii)le earned 
to a strange excess of paradox. 

11. The name of Telesio is perhaps hardly so well 
known at present as that of Jordano Bruno. It 
was far otherwise formerly ; and we do not find 
that the philosophy of this singular and unfortunate man 
attracted much further notice than to cost him his life. It 
may be doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisition at Rome 
did not rather attend to his former profession of Protestant- 
ism and invectives against the chnrch, than to the latent 
atheism it pretended to detect in his writings, which are at 
least as innocent as those of Cesalpin. The self-conceit of 
Bruno, his contemptuous language about Aristotle and his 
followers, the paradoxical strain, the obscurity and confu- 
sion, in many places, of bis writings, we may add, his 
poverty and frequent change of place, had rendered him 
of little estimation in the eyes of the world. But in the 
last century the fate of Bruno excited some degree of 
interest about his opinions. Whether his hypotheses were 
truly atheistical became the subject of controversy; his 
works, by which it should have been decided, were so scarce 
that few could speak with knowledge of their contents ; and 
Brucker, who inclines to think there was no sufficient ground 
for the imputation, admits that he had only seen one of 
;®|!^no"s minor treatises. The later German philosophers, 
.have paid more attention to these obscure books, 


Jordano 

Bruno. 
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from a similarity wliicli tliey sometimes foiiiMl 'in 
theories to their own* Biilile has cle¥otecl ahwe a Iimitin**] 
pages to this subject^ The ItaHan 'treatises liaTe. witJiiri: a 
few years .been reprinted in Germany^ anil it is not un- 
common '.in modern books to find an enlogy on. the pliilci- 
gopher. of Nola. I have not made myself aeqmiinted witli 
Ms Latin writings, except throngli the -means of Bnhle, who 
has taken a great deal of pains to explain them* The tlirixj 
principal Italian treatises are entitled. La- Cena iii* 
de li Ceneri, Della Cansa, Priiicipio ed 'tJno, and 
DelF Infinite TJniverso* Each of, these is in five cvtscri. ** 
dialogues. The Cena de li Ceneri contains a physical 
theory of the world, in which the - author 'makes some' -slioiv 
of geometrical diagrams, but deviates so often into rhapso- 
dies of vanity and nonsense, that it is difficult to pronounce 
whether he had much knowledge of the science. Coper- 
nicus, to whose theory of the terrestrial motion Brnno 
entirely adheres, he praises as superior to any fiarnuu' 
astronomer; but intimates that he did not go far beyond 
vulgar prejudices, being more of a niathematieian than a 
philosopher. The gravity of bodies he treats as a lUitst 
absurd hypothesis, all natural motion, as he fiineies, being 
circular. Tet he seems to have had some dim glimpse of 
what is meant by the composition of motions, asserting that 
the earth has four simple motions, out of which one is 
compounded.^ 

12. The second, and much more importimt treatise, 
Della Causa, Principio ed Uno, professes to 
reveal the* metaphysical philosophy of Bruno, a 
system'' which, at least in pretext, brought him to the sfeike 
at Rome, and the purport of which has been the theme of 
much controversy. The extreme scarcity of his writings 
has, no doubt, contributed to this variety of judgment ; but 
though his style, strictly speaking, is not obscure, and he 
seems by no means inclined to conceal Ins meaning, I am 
not able to resolve with certainty the problem that Brucker 


^ t_ol. ij. p. 604-730. ^ ‘been written, in En|t1an4 He extol*? 

* Dial. V. p. 120 (1830), These dia- Leicestier, Walsingham, and especklly 
logues were written, or purport to have Sidney* 
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and tliose wlioin lie quotes lia¥e discnssed.^ Yet tlie 
sjsteni of BranOy so far as I miderstaiicl it from wliat I liaye 
read of liis writings, and from Bnlile's analysis of tliem, 
may be said to contain a sort of double paiitbeism. Tlie 
world is animated by an omnipresent intelligent soul, tlie 
firet cause of every form that matter can assume, but not 
of matter itself. This soul of the uniTerse is tlie only 
physical agent, the interior artist that works in the vast 
whole, that calls out the plant from the seed and matures 
the fruit, that lives in all things, though they may not seem 
'to live, and in fact do not, when unorganised, live sepa- 
rately considered, though they all partake of the universal 
life, and in their component parts may be rendered living. 
A table as a table, a coat as a coat, are not alive, but inas- 
much as they derive their substance from nature, they are 
composed of living particles.^ There is nothing so small 
or so unimportant, but that a portion of spirit dwells in it, 
and this spiritual subsiance requires but a proper subject to 
become a plant or an animal. Forms particular are in 
constant change ; but the first form, being the source of all 
others, as well as the first matter, are eternal. The soul 
of the world is the constituent principle of the universe and 
of all its parts. And thus we have an intrinsic, eternal, 
self-subsistent principle of form, far better than that which 
the sophists feigned, whose substances are compounded 
and corruptible, and, therefore, nothing else than accidents.^ 


^ Bmcker, vol. v. 62. 

“ Thus Buhle, or at least his French 
translator; biit the original words are 
d^ffepent. Bico dimqtie che la tavola 
come taTola non h animata, la veste, 
uh il cucgo come cuojo, n^ il Tetro come 
Totro, ma, come cose naiumU ^ com/poste 
Jiwmo in se la materia e la forma; Sia 
pur cosa quanto piecola e minima si yo- 
gha, ha in se parj^e di su^tanza spifituale, 
la quale, se trova il soggetto d.isposto, si 
stende ad esser pianta, ad esser animale, 
e riceve memhri di qtial si YOglia corpo, 
che comunemente si dice animato;:,per 
ch^ spirto si trova in tutte le cose, e non 
■ h minimo corpusculo, che non contegna 
cotal porzione in se, .che non inanimi, 
‘ ’ ' p. Buhle seems not to have under- 
stood thewdtds in italics, which certainly 


are not remarkably plain, and to hare 
substituted what he thought might pass 
for meaning. 

The recent theories of equivocal gene- 
ration, held by some philosophers, more 
on the Continent than in England, ac- 
cording to which all matter, or at least 
all matter susceptible of organisation by 
its elements, may become organised and 
living under peculiar circumstances, 
seem not very dissimilar to this system 
of Bruno. 

^ ^ Or, quanto a la causa effettrice, 
dico I’efficiente fisico universale esser 
V intelletto universale, ch' d la prima e 
principial faculta dell’ anima del mondo, 
la qual h forma imiversal© di quello. . . 
L’ intelletto universale ^ 1’ mtima pii\ 
reale e propria faculta, e parte j)oton- 
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rorms in particular are tbe accidents of matter, and we 
should make a divinity of matter like some Arabian peri- 
patetics, if we did not recur to the living fountain of form 
—the eternal soul of the world. The first matter is neither 
corporeal nor sensible, it is eternal and unchangeable, the 
fruitful mother of forms and their grave. Form and matter, 
says Bruno, pursuing this fanciful analogy, may be compared 
ter male and female. Form never errs, is never imperfect, 
bnt through its conjunction with matter; it might adopt the 
words of the father of the human race : Muiier qnam mihi 
dedisti, (la materia, la quale mi hai date* consorte,) medecepit 
(lei ^ cagione d’ ogni mio peccato). The speculations of 
Bruno now become more and more subtle, and he admits 
that onr understandings cannot grasp what he pretends to 
demonstrate — ^the identity of a simply active and simply 
passive principle : bnt the question really is, whether we can 
see any meaning in his propositions. 

13 . We have said that the system of Bruno seems to 
involve a double pantheism. The first is of a 
simple kind, the hylozoism, which has been exhi- 
bited in tbe preceding paragraph; it excludes a creative 
deity, in the strict sense of creation, hut leaving an active 
provident intelligence, cannot be reckoned by any means 
chargeable with positive atheism. But to this soul of the 
world Bruno appears not to have ascribed the name of 
divinity.® The first form, and the first matter, and all the 
forms generated by the two, make, in his theory, but one 
being, the infinite unchangeable universe, in which is every 

ziale deir anima del mondo. Qiiiesto h «riente Suatanza, cHe risnlta da la com- 
iino medesimo ch’ empie il tutto, illii'- posizione ; il che bob h altro eh’ tino 
mina i’ -universo, e indrizza la iiatura a aceidente, che noa contieTia in so nnlla- 
produrre le sue specie, come si convieae, stability e rerita e si risolTe in nulla, 
e cosi ha rispetto a la produzione di P. 242, 

cose nnturali, come il nostro intelletto h * Son tre sorti d’ intelletto; il di-rino, 
la congnia produzione di specie razionali. ch’ h tutto ; questo mondaao, che fa 

Questo 6 nominato da’ Platonic! tutto ; gli particular!, che si fanno 

fabhro del mondo. P. 235. ^ tutte. . , . E rera causa efficient© (F in- 

Piinque abbiamo un principio intrin- telletto mondano) non tanto estrinseea, 
seco formale eterno e sussistente, mcom- come aneo intrinseea di tutte cose natu- 
pai-abilmente migliore di quelio, che han rali. . . . lUi par, che detrahano a la di- 
finto li sophist!, che versano circa gF ac- Tina , bonffi e a P eecellenza di quesfco 
cidenti, ignorant! de la sustanza de le grande animale e simulacro del primo 
cose, e die yengono a ponere le sustanze principio midli, che non vogliano inten- 
corrottibili, perch^ quelio eliiamano mas- dbra, ni Mrmare, il mondo con li suoi 
simainento, primamente e principal- membri;ess-ene animato. P.239. 



p E dunque T tmiverso uno, mfinito, 
immobile. Una dico ^ la possibilita as- 
Sftluta, nno T atto, nna la forma o anima, 
nna la materia o corpo, ttna la cosa, nno 
lo ente, uno il massimo e ottimo, ii quale 
non deve posser essere compreso, e pero 
infinibile e interminabile, e per tanto 
infinito e interminato, e per conseguenza 
immobile. Questo non si muove local- 
mente ; per che non ba cosa fuor di sh, 
ore si trasporte, atteso chfe sia ii tutto. 
!Non si genera ; per ch^ non e albro es- 
sere, cbe Ini possa desiderare o aspettare, 
atteso ch^ abbia tntto lo essere. ]S^on si 
corrompe ; per cb^ non h altra cosa, in 
cui si cangi, atteso cb^ lui sia ogni cosa. 
ITon puo sminnire o crescere, atteso cb’ h 
infinite, a cui come non si puo aggiungere, 
cosi h da cui non si puo sottrarre, 
per cio cbe lo infinite non ba parti pro 
porzionali. Non h alterabile in altra 
disposizione, per che non ha esterno, da 
cui patisca, e per cui venga in qualche 
affezione. Oltre cb^ per comprender 
tutte contrarietadi nell’ esser sue, in unita 
e convenienza, e nessuna inelinazione 
posser avere ad altro e novo essere, o 
pur ad altro e altro modo d* essere, non 
puo esser soggetto di mutazione secundo 
qualita alcuna, nh puo aver contrario o 
diverse, cbe V alteri, per eb^ in lui h ogni 
cosa Concorde. Non k materia, per cb^ 
non k figurato, n^ figurabile non h ter- 
minate, n^ terminabile. Non ^ forma, 
per cb^ non informa, n^ figura altro, 
atteso cb^ h tutto, h massimo, h uno, h 
universe. Non e misurabile, n^ misura. 
Non si comprende ; per chfe non h mag- 
gior di s^. Non sjL S cowreso ; per cfe 
non h minor di se. Non si agguaglia ; 
per cb^ non ^ altro e altro, ma uno e 
medesimo. Essendo medesimo ed uno, 
non ba essere ed essere ; et per cb6 non 
ha essere ed essere, non ha parti ©parti; 
© per cid cbe non ba parte e parte, non 
d eomposto. Questo d termine di sorte, 
cbd non h termine; d talment© forma, 
cbd non © forma; h talmente materia, 

i . 


cbd non d materia ; e talmente anima, 
cbe non k anima ; per cbe e il tutto in- 
diiferentemente, e perd d unu, F uni- 
verso d uno. P. 28(5- 
Eceo, come non d possibile, in a neces- 
siirio, che F ottimo, massimo incompren- 
sibile d tutto, d par tutto, d in tutto, per 
cbe come simpiiee ed inditisibile pud 
esser tutto, esser per tutto, essere in 
tutto. E cosi non d state vanaineute 
detto, cbe Giove empie tutte le cose, 
inabita tutte ie parti delF universe, d 
centre di cid, cbe ha V essere uno in 
tutto, e per cui uno e tutto. Il quale, 
essendo tutte le cosa, e comprendendo 
tutto r essere in se, viene a far, cbe 
ogni cosa sia in ogni cosa. Ma mi di- 
reste, per ch^ dunque le cose si cangiano, 
la materia particolare si lorza ad altro 
forme? vi risponclo, cbe non d muta- 
zione, cbe cerca altro essere, ma altro 
modo di essere. E questa d la differenza 
tra r uni verso e le cose delF universe ; 
per cbd nullo comprende tutto F essere e 
tutti modi di essere ; di quest© ciiiscuna 
ba tutto r essere, ma non tutti i modi di 
essere. P. 282. 

The following sonnet by Bruno is cha- 
racteristic of bis mystical imagination ; 
but we must not confound the personifi- 
cation of an abstract idea with theism: — 
Causa, Principio, ed TJno sempifcerao, 

Onde r esser, la vita, il moto pende, 

E alungo, a largo,© profondo sistende 
Quanto si dice in ciel, terra cd inferno ; 

C5on senso, con ragion, con mente scerno 
Oh.'' atto, misnra e conto non comprende. 
Quel vigor, mole enumero, che tende 
Oltre ogni inferior, mezzo e saperno, 

Cieco error, tempo avaro, ria fortnna, 
Sorda invidia, vil rabbia, iniquo zelo, 

Crudo cor, empio ingegno, strano ardirs, 

Non basteranno a farmi T aria bnina, 

Non mi porann* avanti gl’ ocebi il velo, 

Non faran mai, cli’ il xnio bei Sol non mire. 
If I have quoted too much from dor- 
dano Bruno, it may be excused by the 
great rarity of bis works, which has been 
the cause that some late writers have 
not fully seen the character of bis spe- 
culations, 
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tiling, botli in power and in. act, and wliiclij being all 
things collectively, is no one thing separately ; it is form 
and not form, matter and not matter, sonl and not soul. 
He expands this mysterious language much farthex-, re- 
solving the whole nature of the Deity into an absti-act, 
barren, all-embracing unity.^ 

14. These hold theories of Jordano Bruno are chiefly 
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contamecl ia tlie freatise Della Caasa, Prmcii>io etl Uuo. 
In another, entitled Del’ Infiaito ^ Universo e 
Mondi, which, lihe the former, is wiatten dia- 
loo-ue, he asserts the infinity of the nnwerse, and the 
nlnrality of worlds. That the stars are suns, shimiig ly 
their own light, that each has its revoking planets, now 
become the familiar creed of chldren, were then among 
the enormous paradoxes and capital offences of Drimo. His 
strong assertion of the Copernican theory was, doubtless, nut 
quite so singular, yet this had but few proselytes m the six- 
teenth century. His other writings, of all which Bnhk hiTS 
furnished us with an account, are numerous; some ot them 
relate to the art of Eaymoud Duly, which Bruno professed 
to esteem very highly; and in these mnemonical treatises 
he introduced mucli of Ms own theoretical plidosoph)". 
others are more exclusively metaphysical, and designed to 
make his leading principles, as to unity, number, and form, 
more intelligibie to the common reader. They are lull, ac- 
cording to what we find in Brucker and Buhle, of strange 
and nonsensical propositions, snch as men, unahle to master 
their own crude fancies on subjects above their reach, are 
wont to put forth, Hone, however, of his productions h^ 
been more often mentioned than the Spaccio della Bestia 
Trionfante, alleged by some to be full of his atheistical 
impieties, while others have taken it for a mere satire on the 
Eoman church. This diversity was very natural in those 
who wrote of a book they had never seen. It now appears 
jjhat - t^bis famous work is a general moral satire in an alle- 
gorical form, with little that could excite attention, and less 
that could give such offence - as to provoke the author’s 
death.® 

15 . Upon the whole, we may probably place Bruno in 
this province of speculative philosophy, though 
nothigh, yet above Cesalpin, or any of &e school philosophy, 
of Averroes. He has fallen into great errors, but they seem 
to have perceived no truth. His doctrine was not original; 
it came from the Eleatic philosophers, from Plotinus 
and the Heo-Platonists,' and in some measure from Plato 


1 ainsutoi, vol. vii., has given an ' See a valnaWe analysis of thepM- 
analysis of tie Spaccio deUa Bestia. ; loso|^; ^ Plotinus in Degerando’s His- 
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Mmself; and it is nltiinately, beyond' doubt^ of oriental 
origin. Wbat seems mostHs own, and I mast speak very 
donbtfnlly as to tMs, is tbe syncretism of tlie tenet of a per- 
vading spirit, an Anima Mnndi, wMcb in itself is an imper- 
fect tlieism, with tbe more pernicious liypotbesis of an niii- 
versal Monad, to wMcb every distinct attribute, except 
unity, was to be denied. Yet it is just to observe tbat, in 
one passage already quoted in a note, Bruno. expressly says, 
^ there are three kinds of intelligence : the divine, which is 
every thing 5 the mundane, which does every thing ; and the 
particular intelligences, which are all made bj^ the second/ 
The inconceivableness of ascribing intelligence to Bruno's 
universe, and yet thus distinguishing it as he does from the 
mundane intelligence, may not perhaps be a sufficient reason 
for denying him a place among theistic philosophers. But 
it must be confessed that the general tone of these dialogues 
conveys no other impression than that of a pantheism, in 
which every vestige of a supreme intelligeltce, beyond his 
soul of the world, is effaced.® 

16. The system, if so it may be called, of Bruno was 
Sceptical essentially dogmatic, reducing the most subtle and 
fSet incomprehensible mysteries into positive aphorisms 
of science. Sanchez, a Portuguese physician, settled as a 
public instructor at Toulouse, took a different course ; the 
preface of his treatise. Quod Mhil Scitur, is dated from 
that city in 1576 ; but no edition is known to have existed 
before ISSl.'*^ This work is a mere tissue of sceptical 


toira compar^e des Syst^mes, iii. 357 ^probably had a considerable share in 
(edit. 1823). It will be found that his introducing the new opinions (of Coper- 
language with respect to the mystic su- nicus) intoEngland." Hist, of Inductive 
premacy of unity is that of Bruno him- Sciences, i. 385. Very few in England 
self. ^ Plotin, however, ^ was not only seem to have embraced these opinions ; 
theistic, but intensely reli^ous, and if he and those who did so, like Wright and 
had come a century later would, instead Gilbert, were men who had somewhat 
of a heathen philosopher, have been one better reasoim than the ipse dix-it of a 
of the first names among the saints of wandering Italian, 
the church.^ It is»proba£le tihat his in- * Brucker, iv. 541, with this fact be- 
fiuence, as it is, has not been small in fore his eyes, strangely asserts Sanchez 
modelling the mystic theology. Septus to have been born in 1562. Buhle and 
Erigena was of the same seltool, aiid , Cousin copy him without hesitation, 
language about the first is simi- .. Antonio is ignorant of any edition of 

lar to that of Bmno. I))e^:^44.wo£ 'Quod Hihil Scitur' except that of 
iv. p. 372 . " Rotterdam in 1649; aud ignorant also 
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fallacies, propounded, however, with a confident tone not 
unusual in that class of sophists. He begins abrnptly^ witlj 
these words : Hec uiium hoc seio, me nihil seire, eunjoftor 
tamen nec me nec alios. Hajc iiiihi ve.xilhjtn propo.silio 
sit, h^c sequenda venit. Nihil Scitur. Hanc si prolnin,- 
scivero, merito concludam nihil seirij si nescivoro, hoc ips<i 
melius ; id enim asserebam. A good deal more follows in the 
same sophistical style of cavillation. Hoe unum semper 
maxime ab aliquo espetivi, quod modo facio, «t vcre dict'ret 
an aliquid perfecte sciret; nusquam tameu invent, prad'cr- 
quam in sapiente illo proboque viro Socrate (licet et I’yrrlKtiiii,, 
Academic! et Sceptici yocati, cum Pavorino id etiani essere- 
rent) quod hoc unum sciebat quod nihil sciret. Quo solo 
dicto mihi doetissimus indicatur; qmnquam nec adhuc 
omnino mihi explmt mentem; cum et illud unum, sicut 
aha, ignoraret.“ 

17. Sanchez puts a few things well; but his scejdieism, 
as we perceive, is extravagant. After descanting on HuJi- 
taigne’s favourite topic, the various manners and opinions 
of mankind, he says. Non finem faceremus si onines 
omnium mores recensere vellemus. An tu his eandem 
rationem, quam nobis, omnino putes? Mihi non veri- 
simile videtur. Nihil tamen ambo scimns. Negabia 
forsan tales aliquos esse homines. Non contendam; sic 
ab aliis accepi.’' Yet, notwithstanding his sweeping denun- 
ciation of all science in the boldest tone of Pyrrhonism, 
Sanchez comes at length to admit the possibility of a 
limited or probable knowledge of ferpth; ^and, as might 
pethaps be expected, conceives th&t he atiaiued 
it. ‘There are two modes',’ he oh^irves) *of discovering 
truth, by neither of which do men learn the real nature of 
things, but yet obtain some kind of insight into them. 
These are experiment and reason, neither being sufficient 
alone; but experiments, however well conducted, do not 
show us the nature of things, and reason Can Ciily conjec- 
ture them. Hence there can be no such thing as perfect 
science ; amd books have been employed to eke out the 
deficiences of our own experience; but :^ir,; confusion, 

“A 10, , 
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prolixity, multitEde, and want of triistwortliiiiess preTeiit 
tHs resource from being of niucb value, nor is life long 
enougb. for so mucli study. Besides, tliis perfect know- 
ledge requires a perfect recipient of it, and a right dispo- 
sition of the subject of knowledge, wliich two I have never 
seen. Eeader, if you have met with them, write me word."* 
He concludes the treatise by promising another, ^ in which 
we shall explain the method of knowing truth, as far as 
human weakness will permit ;^ and, as his self-complacency 
rises above his affected scepticism, adds,- niihi in animo est 
“firman et facilem quantum possim scientiam fundare. 

18. This treatise of Sanchez bears witness to a deep 
sense of the imperfections of the received systems in 
science and reasoning, and to a restless longing for truth, 
which strikes us in other writers of this latter period of 
the sixteenth century. Lord Bacon, I believe, has never 
alluded to Sanchez, and such paradoxical scepticism was 
likely to disgust Ms strong mind; yet we may sometimes 
discern signs of a Baconian spirit in the attacks of our 
Spanish philosopher on the syllogistic logic, as being built 
on abstract and not significant terms, and in his clear per- 
ception of the difference between a knowledge of words 
and one of things. 

19. What Sanchez promised, and Bacon gave, a new 
method of reasoning, by which truth might be 
better determined than throngh the common dia- 
lectics, had been partially attempted already by Aconcio, 
mentioned in the last chapter as one of those highly-gifted 
Italians who fled for religion to a Protestant country. 
Without openly assailing the ^ authority of Aristotle, he 
endeavoured to frame a new discipline of the faculties for 
the discovery of truth. His treatise, De Methodo, sive 
Eecta Investigandarum Tradendarumque Seientiarain 
Eatione, was published at Basle in 1558, and was several 
times reprmted,^ till later works, those especially of Bacon 
and Des Cartes, caused it to be forgotten. Aconcio 
defines logic, the right method of tMnking and teaching, 
recta contemplandi docendique rhtio. - Of the importance 
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destined to 
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intellectual labour, he would allot two-tMrds of the time to 
acquiring dexterity in this art, which seems to imply that 
he did not consider it very easy. To know anything, he 
tells ns, is to know what it is, or* what are its causes iind 
effects. All men have the germs of knowledge latent in 
them, as to matters cognisable by human faculties ; it is 
the business of logic to excite and develop them : notiones 
ibas sen scintillas sub einere latentes detegere apteque ud 
res ohscuras illustrandas applicare.^ 

20. Aconcio next gives rules at length for constructing 
definitions, by attending to the genus and differentia. 
These rules are good, and might very properly find a place 
in a book of logic ; but whether they contain much that 
would vainly be sought in other -writers, we do not deter- 
mine. He comes afterwards to the methods of distributing 
a subject. The analytic method is by all means to be 
preferred for the investigation of truth, and, contrary to 
what Galen and others have advised, even for communi- 
cating it to others ; since a man can learn that of which he 
is ignorant, only by means of what is better known, -^vhether 
he does this himself, or -with help of a teacher; the only 
process bemg, a notioribus ad minus nota. In this little 
treatise of Aconcio there seem -to be the elements of a 
sounder philosophy and a more steady direction of the 
mind to discover the reality of things than belonged to the 
logic of the age, whether as taught by the Aristotelians or 
by Eamus. It has not, however, been quoted by Lord 
Bacon, uor are we sure that he has profited by it. 

21. A more celebrated work than. by Aconcio is one 
by the distinguished scholar, Marius Nizolins, ‘De uiiounsoa 
Veris Principiis et Vera Eatione Philosophandi 
contra Pseudo-Philosophos. ’ (Parma, 155^) It pwiosophy. 
owes, however, what reputation it possesses to Leibnitz, who 
reprinted it in 1670, with a very able preface^ one_of his first 
contributions to philosophy. The treatise itself, he says, 
was almost strangled in the birth; and certainly! |th6 
invectives of Nizolins against the logic and metaphysics of 
Aristotle could have had little chance of succ^ in a country 
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like Italy, wliere tliat aiitliority was more undoubted and 
durable tlian in any otlier, Tlie aim of Isizolius was to set 
iij) tlie best authors of Gi'eeee and Eome and the study of 
philology against tlie scholastic terminology. But it must 
be owned that this polite literature was not sufficient for the 
discovery of truth ; nor does the book keep up to the promise 
of its title, though, by endeavouring to eradicate barbarous 
sophistry, he may be said to have laboured in the interests 
of real |5hilosophy. The preface of Leibnitz animadverts on 
what appeared to him some metaphysical errors of Mzolius, 

' especially an excess of nominalism, which tended to under- 
mine the foundations of certainty, and his j)^’6sumptuous 
scorn of Aristotle."" His own object was rather to recom- 
mend the treatise as a model of philosophical language with- 
out barbarism, than to bestow much praise on its philosophy. 
Brucker has spoken of it rather slightingly, and Buhle with 
much contempt. I am not prepared by a sufficient study of 
its contents’ to pass any judgment ; but Buhle’s censure has 
appeared to me somewhat unfair. Dugald Stewart, who was 
not acquainted with what the latter has said, thinks Mzolius 
deserving of more commendation than Brucker has assigned 




* Nizoliiis maintained that universal 
terms were only particulars — collective 
sumpta,. Leibnitz replies, that they are 
partienliirs — distributive sumpta ; as, 
onrnis homo est animal moans, tiiat every 
one man is an animal ; not that the genus 
man, taken collectively, is an animal, 
Hee vero Nizolii error hie levis est ; 
habet enim magnum aliquid in recessn. 
Kam si universalia nihil aliud sunt quam 
singularium collectiones, sequitur, scien- 
tiam nullam haberi per demonstra- 
tionem, quod et infra colligit Nizolius, 
sed coliectionem sin^iarium seit induc- 
tionem. Sed ea iratione* prorsuB ever- 
tuntur scientiae," ^ Beeptaci vicere, 
Nam nunquara ootistitui possunt ea 
ratione prop^ition^ perfecte univer- 
sales, quia indtictione nunquam certus 
es, omnia individue a te tentata esse ; 
sed semper intra hanc propositionem 
subsistes ; omnia ilia ©xperttis sum 
sunt talia ; cum vero non possit esse ulla 
ratio universalis, semper maneMt pos- 
sibile innumera quae tu non sis expertus 
^■\ :-e^se, diversa. Hinc jam pateh induce 
• tionem per sO' nihil prodneere, ne cer- 


titudinem quidem moralem, sine ad- 
miiiiculo propositionum non ab induc- 
tione, sed ratione univorsali prudentium ; 
nam si essent et adminicula ab induc- 
tione, indigerent novis adminiculis, nee 
haberetur certitudo moralis in infinitum. 
Sed certitudo moralis ab inductione 
sperari plane non potest, adclitis qiii- 
bnscunque adminiculis, et propositionem 
hanc, totum xnagis esse sua parte, sola 
inductione nunquam perfecte seiemus. 
Mox enim prodibit, qui negabifc ob 
peculiarem quondam rationem in aliis 
nondum tentatis veram esse, quomad- 
modum ex facto seimus Gregorium a 
Sancto Vineentio negasse totum esse 
majus sua parte, in angulis saltern eon- 
tacthSj^ alios in infinito ; et Thomara 
Hobbes (at quern virum!) ooepisse du- 
bitare de propositione ilia geometrica a 
Pythagora demonstrata, et hecatombse 
sacrificio digna habita; quod ego non 
sine stupore legi. This extract is not 
very much to the purpose of the text, 
but it may please some of those who take 
an interest in such speeulatiqn$. 





* Dissertation on Progress of Philo- have been sold in France, some of thei^ 
Sophy, p, 38. at no great price. The later edition, of 

*» Biogr. univ. Bnmet, Manuel du 1749, is of course cheaper. 

Lihraire. Bayle has a long article on « Foh 18. This is eontmually told 
Pereira, but though he says the booh had of dogs ; but dues any Sensible sports- 
been shown to him, he wanted probably man canfirm ife his iOWn experience ? 
the opportunity to read much of it. , I ash jply', 

According to Brunet^ several copies > ' 


to Mm.”- He argues against all dialectics, a-nd therefore 
differs from Earaus ; concluding with two propositions as the 
result of his whole hoot: — That as many logicians and inetii* 
physicians as are any where found, so many capital enemies 
of truth -will then and there exist ; and that, so long as 
Aristotle shaU be supreme in the logic ami metaphysics of 
the schools, so long will error and barbarism reign over the 
mind. There is nothing vei’y deep or pointed in this suni- 
mary of his reasoning. 

22. The Margarita Antoniana, by Gomez Pereira, pub- 
lished at Medina del Campo in 1554, has been Marimiiw 

. T it Aritwniafii. 

chiefly remembered as the ground or one ox toe 
many charges against Des Cartes for appropriating nnm- 
knowledged opinions of his predecessors. The book is ex- 
ceedingly scarce, which has been strangely ascribed to the 
efforts of Des Cartes to suppress it.^ There is, howerer, a 
copy of the original edition in the British Museum, and it 
has been reprinted in S];)ain. It was an unhappy theft, if 
theft it were ; for what Pereira maintained was precisely the 
most untenable proposition of the great French philosopher 
— the absence of sensation in brutes. Pereira argues againsfc 
this with an extraordinary disregard of common pha&nomena> 
on the assumption of certain maxims which cannot be true,^ 
if they contradict inferences from our ohsermtion far more 
convincing than themselves. We find Mm give a curious 
reason for denying that -we can infer the sensibility of bratea 
from their outward actions : namely, that this would prove 
too much, and lead us to believe them rational beings ; in- 
stancing among other stories, true or false, of apj^rent 
sagacity, the dog in pursuit of a hare, who, coming where 
two roads meet, if he traces no scent on the first, takes the 
other without trial.® Pereira is a rejecter of Aristotelian 
despotism ; and observes that in matters of speculation and 
not of faith, no authority is to be respected.^ ISfotwithstand- 
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ing tliis assertion of freedom, lie seems to be wliolly eiieliained 
by tlie metaphysics of the schools : nor should I liaye tlioiiglit 
tlie book wortby of notice, but for its scarcity and the circum- 
stance above mentioned about Des Cartes. 

23. These are, as far as I know, the only works deserving 
of commemoration in the histoiy of speculative philosophy. 
A few might easily he inserted from the catalogues of 
libraries, or from biographical collections, as well as from 
the learned labours of Morhof, Brucker, Teiineinann, and 
Buhle. It is also not to be doubted, that in treatises of a 
diffei^ent chai'acter, theological, moral, or medical, very many 
passages, worthy of remembrance for their truth, their 
ingenuity, or originality, might be discovered, that bear 
upon the best methods of reasoning, the philosophy of the 
human mind, the theory of natural religion, or the general 
system of the material world. 

24. We should not, however, conclude this chapter without 
Logic of adverting to the dialectical method of Eamus, whom 
succ^' ^ we left at the middle of the century, struggling 
against all the arms of orthodox logic in the nniversity of 
Paris. The reign of Henry II. -was more propitious to him 
than that of Pi'ancis. In 1551, through the patronage of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, Eamus became royal professor of 
rhetoric and philosophy ; and his new system, which, as ha^ 
been mentioned, comprehended much that was important in 
the art of rhetoric, began to make numerous proselytes. 
Omer Talon, known for a treatise on eloquence, was among 
the most ardent of these ; and to him we owe our most 
authentic account of the contest of Eamus with the Sorbonne. 
The latter were not conciliated, of course, by the success of 
their adversary ; and Eamus having adhered to the Huguenot 
party in the civil feuds of Prance, it has been ascribed to the 
malignity of one of his philosophical opponents that he 
perished ya thg masSacre of St. Bartholomew. He had, how- 
ever, already, by personally travelling and teaching in Ger- 
many, spread the knowledge of Ms syf|^ over that country. 

, It, was received in universities with 

i great favour, notwithstanding the influence which Melanch- 


‘ tnrown 
Eamists 



contended in books of logic throxigb tbe rest of tliis 
as well as afterwards ; but this was the principiiJ poricMl fjf 
Eamus’s glory. In Italy he had few disciples ; but France, 
England^ and still more Scotland and German}^ were full itf 
them. Andrew MeMlle introduced the logic otMmnm at 
Glasgow. It was resisted for some time at St. Aiidrew^*^ but 
ultimately became popular in all the Scottish miif'ersities.* 
Scarce any eminent public school, says Bnicker, ciiii be 
named, in which the Eamists were not teachers. They 
encountered an equally zealous militia under the Aristotelian 
standard ; while some, with the spirit of compromise, which 
always takes possession of a few minds, though it is rawly 
very successful, endeavoured to unite the two methods, which 
in fact do not seem essentially exclusive of each other. It 
cannot , be required of me to give an account of books so 
totally forgotten and so uninteresting in their subjects as 
these dialectical treatises on either side. The importance 
of Eamus in philosphical history is not so much founded on 
his own deserts, as on the effect he produced in looseniin** 


M'Orie’s Life of Melville, ii. 306. 
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HISTOEY OF MOEAIi ANB POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND OF 
JHEISPEHBEHCE. PEOM 1550 TO 1600* 


Sect. L — On Moral Philosophy. 


Soto — Hooker — Essays of Montaip^ne — Their influence on the Public — 
Italian and English ^loralists. 

1. It must naturally be supposed that by far the greater 
part of what was written on moral ohligations in the six- 
teenth century will be found in the theological quarter of 
ancient libraries. The practice of auricular confession 
brought with it an entire science of casuistry, which had 
gradually been wrought into a complicated system. Many, 
once conspicuous writers in this proyince, belong to the 
present period ; but we shall defer the subject till we ar- 
rive at the next, when it had acquired a more prominent 
importance. 

2. The first original work of any reputation in ethical 
philosophy since the revival of letters, and which, 
being apparently designed in great measure for 
the chair of the confessional, serves as a sort of link be- 
tween the class of mere casnistry and the philosophical 
systems of morals which were to follow, is by Dominic Soto, 
a Spanish JDon^ican, who played an eminent part in the 
deliberations of the Council of Trent, in opposition both to 
the papal court and to the theologians of the Scotist, or, as 
it was then reckoned by its adversaries, the Semi-Pelagian 
school. This folio volume, entitled Be Justitia et Jure, was 
first published, according to the Biographie nniverselle, at 
Antwerp, in 1568. It appears to be founded on the writings 


Soto Be 
Justitia, 
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of Thomas Aquinas, the polar star of every true Donniiicun. 
Every question is discussed with that reiuarkableobtierva! ion 
of distinctions, and that unreinittiiig desire boih to eonipr.'- 
hend and to distribute a subject, which is displny.al in uj:uiy 
of these forgotten folios, and ought to inspire us with rever- 
ence for the zealous energy of their authors, even when \vi^ 
find it impossible, as must generally be the case, to n-ad su 
much as a few pages consecutively, or when we light upon 
trifling and insufficient ai'guments in the eoui'se of our casual 
glances over the volume. . , 

3. Hooter’s Ecclesiastical Polity might seem more prin 
perly to fall under the head of theology; but the 
first boot of this wort being by much the best. 

Hooter ought rather'to be rectoned among those who have 
weighed the principles, and delineated the boundaries, of 
moral and political science. I have, on another occasion,* 
done full justice to the wisdom and eloquence of this earliest 
among the great writers of England, who, having drunk a.t 
the streams of ancient ijhilosophy, has acquired from Plato 
and Tully somewhat of their redundancy and want of pre- 
cision, with their comprehensiveness of observation and 
their dignity of sonl. The reasonings of Hooker, though he 
bore in the ensuing century the surname of Judicious, are 
not always safe or satisfactory, nor, perhaps, can they bo 
reckoned wholly clear or consistent; his learning, though 
beyond that of most English writers in that age, is neces- 
sarily uncritical ; and his fundamental principle, the muto- 
hility of ecclesiastical government, ha§ sm. little pleased those 
for whom he wrote as those^whom Ite by its means.** 


» Constitut. Hist. Engl,, cliap. iv. 

^ [The. phrase, ‘ fundamental prin- 
ciple,’ may appear too strong to those 
who have not paid much attention to 
the subject, especially when a man of so 
much ability as the last editor of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity has laboured to 
pjersuade his readers that Hooker main- 
tained tlie dirine right of episcopal 
government. By a fundamental prin- 
ciple, I mean a leading theorem which 
determines the character of a hook, and 
gives it its typical form, as distin- 
guished from others which may have 
the same main object in view. Thus, 


U takie a very difeent instaneo, tlia 
. main object of Homer was to celebrate 
the prowess of the Greeks in the war 
of Troy; but the mode in which he 
presented this, the typical character of 
the Iliad, was th% illustration of one ' 
memorable portion of that contest, the 
quarrel of Anhilles with Agamemnon. 
What the wrath of AchilL was. to 
Homer, that was the mutability' of 
positive laws to a ide% 

which gayq form to his 

work, ultimate 

-to® ’ ecclesiastical 
to be 
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^ he stood out at a vast height above his predecessors and 
eon emporanes in the English church, and was, perhaps, the 
wik « ■who had any considerable acquaintance 
n the philosophei-3 of Greece, not merely displayed in 
quo ation, of ^ which others may have sometimes set an 
^niple, but in a spirit of reflection and comprehensiveness 
ich the study of antiquity alone could have infused. The 
absence of minute ramifications of argument, in which the 
sc oolmen loved to spread out, distinguishes Hooker from 
le writers who had been trained in those arid dialectics, 
such as Soto or Suarez : but, as I have hinted, considering 
difficulty of several questions that he deals 
ipL Polity, we might wish for a little 

.. s 0 he expanded palm of rhetoric, and somewhat of more 
uiaiectical precision in the reasoning.® 


inquired of those 
nf thl w the first book 

'fas written 

leasniL merely to display his 

far eioquence upon a subject 


f-rn vpon a sumect 

thin Philosophy 


havA ’ Surely this -would 

fhA ostentation, especially in 

whr» work. But tliose 

th-it can hardly fail to perceive 

fnll -vvrr hroad basis of what is to 

tbMt • second and third books; 

Ilf down the distinction be- 

en_ natural and positive law, and 
immu- 

thrv * the way for denyinof 

pnritan anta- 
Mwn t ’ things contained in 

Tt ii’ V 1 “™ perpetual obligation, 
not srF ‘'“,'=‘"“8. that ifhero God has 
nwolf ^ positive command to be 
he dispensed with hy 
SL K^“-“*ority;. and in thV 
thilof^^ asserts 

inmii™ . ! “Of WB’ do;«ht here 

avowal ’ prefer an honest 

'^’t^t small party- 
nterost which is served by cototi^' 

helifl?^® ®'^8’ cannot feel any 

heMtation about his opinion on this 

L’of ^®peat, that it may be called 
ills fundamental principle. 

'sevRott deny that, in the 

seventh book of the Ifeolesiastieal 
* several years after the 

"y© are signs that Hooker had 


in some degree abandoned the broad 
principle of indifierency, and that he 
occasionally seems to contend for episco- 
pal government as always best, though 
not always indispensable. Whether 
this were owing to the natural effects 
of controversy, in rendering the mind 
tenacious of every point it has to main- 
tain, or rather to the bolder course of 
defence wliich Saravia and Bancroft 
had latterly taught the advocates of the 
church to take, J do not determine. 
But, even in this book, we shall not find 
that he ever asserts in terms the per- 
petual obligation of episcopacy ; nor 
does he, I believo, so much as allude to 
what is commonly called the apo.stolieal 
succession, or transmission of spiritual 
power from one bishop to another; a 
question wdiolly distinct from that of 
mere ecclesiastical government, thoui^li 
perpetually confounded with it. — 1812.] 

® It has been shown with irresistiblo 
p3X)of by tW last editor of Hooker, 
that ^e^sixth Me of the Ecclesias- 
tical Bolity has-been lost ; that which 
we :read as such being, with the ex- 
ception of a few paragraphs at the 
beginning,, altogether a different pro- 
duction, though bearing marks of the 
same author. This is proved, not only 
by Its want of relation to the general 
object of the work, and to the subject 
announced in the title of this very book 
but by the remarlm,ble fact, that a series 
of observations by two friends of Hooker 
on the sixth book are extant, and pub- 
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4, Hooter, lite most gi^eat moral writers l>otli of an- 
tiquity and of modern ages, rests his positions on 

one solid basis, the eternal obligation of natural 
law. A small number had been inclined to niaiiitiiin an 
arbitrary power of the Deity, even over the fundamental 
principles of right and wrong ; but the soniider theologians 
seem to have held that, however the will of God may be 
the proper source of moral obligation in manlrind, concerning 
which they were not more agreed then than they have been 
since, it was impossible for him to deviate from his immutable 
rectitude and holiness. They were unaminons also in assert- 
ing the capacity of the human faculties to discern right from 
wrong, little regarding what they deemed the prejudices or 
errors that had misled many nations, and more or less in- 
fluenced the majority of mankind. 

5. But there had never been wanting those who, struck 
by the diversity of moral judgments and behaviour 
among men, and especially under circumstances ^rotbcrB. 
of climate, manners, or religion, different from our own, had 
found it hard to perceive how reason could be an unerring 
arbiter, when there was so much discrepancy in what she 
professed to have determined. The relations of traveEers, 
continually pressing upon the notice of Europe in the 
sixteenth century, and perhaps rather more exaggerated than 
at present, in describing barbarous tribes, afforded continual 
aliment to the suspicion. It was at least evident, without 


Itslied in the lai>t edition, which were 
obrioiisly designed fora totally different 
treatise from that which has always 
passed for the sixth book of the Eccle- 
siastical Polity. This can only be 
explained by the confusion in which 
Hooker’s manuscripts were left at his 
death, and upon which suspicions of 
interpolation have been founded. Such 
suspicions are not reasonable ; and, not- 
withstanding the exaggerated language 
which has sometimes been used, I think 
it very questionable whether any more 
perfect manuscript was ever in exist- 
ence. The reasoning in the seventh 
and eighth books appears as elaborate, 
the proofs as full, the grammatical 
structure as perfect, as iu the earlier 
books ; and the absence of those passages . 


of eloquence, which we occasionally iiud 
in the former, cannot afford even a pre- 
sumption that the latter were designed 
to be written over again. The eighth 
book is manifestly incomplete, wanting 
some discussions which the author had 
announced; but this seems rather ad- 
verse to the hypothesis of a more 
elaborate copy. The more prf^bable in- 
ference is, that Hqpker wias interrupted 
by death before he had completed his 
plan. It is possible also that the con- 
clusion of the eighth hook has been lost 
like the sixth. All the stories on this 
subject in the Life of Hooker by Walton, 
who seems to have been a man always 
too credtdokte ’ of are unsatis- 

&etory; t0':#a3f;to'^Vho exacts real 
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any thing tliat:conld 'be called unreasonable seeptieisin, that 
these diversities ought to be well explained and sifted before 
we acquiesced in the pleasant conviction that we alone could 

be in the right. 

6. The Essays of Montaigne, the first edition of wliich 
Essays of 'appeared at Bordeanx- in 1580/ make in several. 
Montaigne, respects EH epoch in literature, less on account of 
their real importance, or the novel truths they contain, than 
of their influence upon the taste and the opinions of Europe. 
They are the first provocatio ad pojmhmi^ the first appeal from 
the porch and the academy to the haunts of busy and of idle 
men, the first book that taught the unlearned reader to 
observe and reflect for himself on questions of moral philo- 
sophy. In an age when every topic of this nature was treated 
systematically, and in a didactic form, he broke out without 
connection of chapters, with all the digressions that levity 
and garrulous egotism could suggest, with a very delightful, 
but, at that time, most unusual rapidity of transition from 
seriousness to gaiety. It would be to anticipate much of 
what will demand attention in the ensuing century, were we 
to mention here the conspicuous writers who, more or less di- 
rectly, and with more or less of close imitation, may be classed 
in the school of Montaigne; it embraces, in fact, a large 
proportion of French and English literature, and especially of 
that which has borrowed his title of Essays, No prose writer 
of the sixteenth century has been so generally i^ead, nor 
probably has given so much delight. Whatever may be our 
estimate of Montaigne as a philosopher, a name which he 
was far from arrogating, there will be but one opinion of the 
felicity and brightness of his genius. 

..j 7. It is a striking proof of these qualities, that, in reading 

believing him to 

raeterisbica.. , jiave 'all* .jiis thoughts by a spontaneous 

effort of his mind, and to have fallen afterwards upon his 
quotations ‘^and^'examples by happy accident. I have little 
doubt but that the process was different ; and that, either by 
dint of memory, though he absolutely disclaim s the possessing 
. a good one, or by the usual method of common-placing, he 

conta.ins first third was published in that of Paris, 

and of tho Essays; the 1588. 
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had made his reading instrumental to excite liis own in- 
genious and fearless understanding. His extent of learn- 
ing was bj no means great for that age^ but the whole ot it 
was brought to bear on his object; and it is a immi of 
Montaigne^s independence of mind thatj while a i?ast iiiiiss 
of erudition was the only regular passport to fame, lie reml 
no authors but such as were most fitted to his own Imliits of 
.thinking- Hence he displays an unity, a self-existenetN 
which we seldom find so complete in other writers- His 
quotations, though they perhaps make more than one lialf i*t ^ 
his Essays- seem parts of himself, and are like limbs of his 
own mind, which could not be separated without lacenitiom 
But over all is spread a charm of a fe^cmating simplicity, 
and an apparent abandonment of the whole man to the easy 
inspiration of genius, combined with a good-nature, though 
rather too epicurean and destitute of moral energy, which, 
for that very reason, made Mm a favourite with men of 
similar dispositions, for whom courts, and camps, and country 
mansions were the projper soil. 

8. Montaigne is superior to any of the ancients in liveliness, 
in that careless and rapid style where one thought springs 
naturallj^, but not consecutively, from another, by ana- 
logical rather than deductive connection ; so that, while the 
reader seems to be following a train of arguments, he is im- 
perceptibly hurried to a distance by some contingent 
association. This may be observed in half his Essays, the 
titles of which often give us little insight into their general 
scope. Thus the apology for Raymond de Sebonde is soon 
forgotten in the long defence of moral Pyrrhonism, which 
occupies the twelfth chapter of the second book. He some- 
times makes a show of coming back from his excux'sioiis ; but 
he has generally exhausted himself before he does so. This 
is what men love to practise (not advantageously for their 
severer studies) in their own thoughts ; they Jpve tp follow the 
casual associations that lead them through pleasant labjTinths 
— as one riding along the high road is glad to deviate a 
little into the woods, though it may sometimes ^ happen 
that he will lose his way, and find himself, far , remote from 
his inn. And such is the conversational style of lively and 
eloquent old men- We converse Kontalghe, or rather 
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liear him talk ; it is almost impossible to read liis Essays 
witbout tbinkiilg tliat lie speaks to as ; we see Ins elieerful 
browj Ms sparkling eye, bis negligent but gentlemanly 
demeanour ; we picture Mm in bis arm-chair, with bis few 
books round the room, and Plutarch on the table. 

9. The independence of bis mind produces great part of 
the charm of bis writing; it redeems bis Tanity, witbout 
which it could mot have been so fully displayed, or, perhaps, 
so powerfully felt. In an age of literary servitude, when 
every province into which reflection could wander was 
occupied by some despot ; when, to saj^ nothing of theology, 
men found Aristotle, or XJlpian, or Hippocrates, at every 
turning to dictate their road, it was gratifying to Ml in 
company with a simple gentleman -who, with much more 
reading than generally belonged to his class, had the spirit 
to ask a reason for every rule. 

10. Montaigne has borrowed much, besides his quota- 
tions, from the few ancient authors whom he loved to 
study. In one passage he even says that his book is whoUy 
compiled from Plutarch and Seneca; but this is evidently 
intended to throw the critics off their scent, ^ I purposely 
conceal the authors from whom I borrow,^ he says in another 
place, ‘to check the presumption of those who are apt to 
censure what they find in a modern. I am content that they 
should lash Seneca and Plutarch through my sides.^® These 
were his two favourite authors ; and in order to judge of the 
originality of Montaigne in any passage, it may often be 
necessary to have a considerable acquaintance with their 
works. ‘ When I write/ he says, ‘ I care not to have books 
about me ; but I can hardly be without a Plutarch.’^ Pie 
knew little Greek, but most editions at that time had a 
Latin translation : he needed not for Plutarch to go beyond 
his own language. Cicero he. did not much admire, except 
the epistle% to ^tticus. He esteemed the moderns very 
slightly in comparison with antiquity, though praising 
Guicciardini and Philip de Comines. Dugald Stewart oh- 


ifore must Mmself have believed what he says of the 
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badness of Ms memory, forgetting, as be tells ns, tbe names 
of tlie commonest tMngs, and even of tliose lie constantly 
saw. But Ms vanity led Mm to talk perpetually of liiiiiself; 
and, as often bappens to vain men, 'be would ratber talk of 
bis own failings tban of any foreign subject.. He could not 
bave bad a very defective memory so far -as it bad been exer- 
cised, tboiigb be might fall into tbe comtiion mistake of 
confounding bis inattention to ordinary objects %vitb weak- 
ness of tbe faculty. 

11. Montaigne seldom defines or discriminates ; bis mind 
bad great quickness, but little subtilty ; bis carelessiiess and 
impatience of labour rendered Ms views pmcticaily one- 
sided ; for tboiigb be was sufficiently free fi'oni prejudice to 
place tbe objects of consideration in different lights, be 
wanted tbe power, or did not use tbe dil^ence, to make that 
comparative appreciation of facts wbicb is necessary to dis- 
tinguisb tbe truth. He appears to most advantage in 
matters requiring good sense and calm observation, as in tbe 
education of children. Tbe twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth 
chapters of tbe first book, wbicb relate to this subject, are 
among that best in tbe collection. His excellent temper 
made him an enemy to fcbe harshness and tyranny so fre- 
quent at that time in tbe management of children, as bis clear 
understanding did to tbe pedantic methods of overloading 
and misdirecting their faculties. It required some courage 
to argue against tbe grammarians who bad almost monopo- 
lised tbe admiration of tbe world. Of these men Montaigne 
observes that, though they bave strong memories, their 
judgment is usually very shallow; "making only an exception 
for Turnebus, who, though in Ms opinion tbe greatest 
scholar that bad existed for a thousand years, bad nothing 
of tbe pedant about him but bis dress. In all tbe remarks 
of Montaigne on human character and manners, we find a 
liveliness, simplicity, and truth. They are such as Ms 
ordinary opportunities of observation or bis reading sug- 
gested 5 and though several writers bave given proofs of 
deeper reflection or more watchful discernment, few are so 
well calculated to fall in with tbe apprehension of tbe 
general reader. _ - .. ^ • 

12. Tbe scepticism of '(0m«^rbing wbicb so 




« Montaigne’s scepticism, was rightly some weight i] 
:erc|sed.spn witchcraft and other super- stitions. See 
an^ he had probably ■ 
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iniicli lias been said, is not displayed in religion, for lie 
was a steady Catholic, though his faith seems to hare been 
rather that of acquiescence than coiiTiction, nor in such 
subtilties of metaphysical PyiThonisin as we find in Sanchez, 
which had no attraction for his careless nature. But he had 
read much of Sextus Empiricus, and might perhaps haye 
derived something firom his favourite Plutarch. He had also 
been forcibly struck by the recent narratives of travellers, 
which he sometimes received with a credulity as to evidence 
not rarely combined with theoretical scepticism, and. which 
"" is too much the fault of his age to bring censure on an 
individual. It was then assumed that all travellers were 
trustworthy, and, still more, that none of the Greek and 
Eoman authors have recorded falsehoods. Hence he was at 
a loss to discover a general rule of moral law, as an im- 
planted instinct, or necessary deduction of common reason, 
in the varying usages and opinions of mankind. But his 
scepticism was less extravagant and unreasonable at that 
time than it would be now. Things then really doubtful 
have been proved, and positions, entrenched by authority 
which he dared not to scruple, have been overthrown;^ 
truth, in retiring from her outposts, has become more un- 
assailable in her citadel. 

13. It may be deemed a symptom of wanting a thorough 
love of truth when a man overrates, as much as when he 
overlooks, the difficulties he deals with. Montaigne is per- 
haps not exempt from this failing. Though sincere and can- 
did in his general temper, he is sometimes more ambitious 
of setting forth his own ingenuity than desirous to come 
to the bottom of his subject. Hence he is apt to run into 
the fallacy common to this class of writers, and which La 
Mothe le Tayer employed much more — ^that of confounding 
the variations oC the bdstoms qf mankind in things morally 
indifferent yfith ^hose which affect the principles of duiy ; 
and hence the serious writers on philosophy in the next age, 
Pascal, Arnauld, Malebranche, animadvert with much 
severity on Montaigne. They considered him, not perhaps 

Q discrediting those super- 
L. iii, e. H. 
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unjustly, as an enemy to tlie candid and honest investigation 
of truth, both by his sceptical bias and by the great indiffer- 
ence of his temperament ; scarcely acknowledging so much 
as was due the service he had done by chasing away the 
servile pedantry of the schools, and preparing the road for 
closer reasoners than himself. But the very tone of tlirir 
censures is sufficient to prove the vast influence he had ex- 
erted over the world. 

14. Montaigne is the earliest classical writer in the Pi-ench 
language, the first whom a gentleman is ashamed not to 
have read. So long as an unaffected style and an appear- 
ance of the utmost simplicity and good nature sliall charm, 
so long as the lovers of desultory and cheerful conversation 
sba.n be more numerous than those who prefer a lecture or a 
sermon, so long as reading is sought by the many as an 
amusement in idleness, or a resource in pain, so long will 
Montaigne be among the favourite authors of mankind. I 
know not whether the greatest blemish of his Essays has 
much impeded their popularity ; they led the way to the 
indecency too characteristic of French literature, but in no 
writer on serious topics, except Bayle, more habitual than in 
Montaigne. It may be observed, that a larger portion of 
this quality distinguishes the third book, published after he 
had attained a reputation, than the two former. It is also 
more overspread hy egotism ; and it is not agreeable to per- 
ceive that the two leading faults of his disposition became 
more unrestrained and absorbing as he advanced in life. 

15. The Italians have a few moral treatises of this period, 
but chiefly scarce and little read. The Instiinzioni writers on 
Moral! of Alexander Piccolomini, the Institnzioni di “ 
Tutta la Vita dell’ TJomo hlato Mobile e in Citta Libera, by 
the same author, the Latin treatise of Mazzoni de Triplici 
Vita, which, though we mention it here as partly ethical, 
seems to be rather an attempt to give a general_^ survey of 
all science, are among the least obscure, though they have 
never been of much reputation in Europe.^ But a more 

^ l?or these books see Tirahoschi, must, however, he taken very strictly, 
Corniani, and Gingu^n^. ISficeron, vol. for in a general sense of the word, we 
xxiiii., observes of Piccolomini, that he have seen ea^rli^ instances than his In- 
was the first who employed the Italian stiteioni Itoali in 1575. 
language in moral philosophy. This, kI] ^ i..‘ -- ■ 
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celebrated work, relating indeed to a minor department of 
etliics, tbe rules of polite and decorous beliavioiir, is the 
Galateo of Casa, bishop of Beneveiito, and an elegant writer 
of considerable reputation. This little treatise is not only 
accounted superior in style to most Italian prose, but serves 
to illustrate the manners of society in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Some of the improprieties which he 
censures are such as we should hardly have expected to find 
in Italy, and almost remind us of a strange but graphic poem 
of one Dedekind, on the manners of Germany in the 
sixteenth century, called Grohianus. But his own precepts in 
other places, though hardly striking ns as novel, are more 
refined, and relate to the essential principles of social inter- 
course, rather than to its conventional formsd Casa wrote 
also a little book on the duties to be observed between friends 
of unequal ranks. The inferior, be advises, should never 
permit himself to jest upon his patron ; but if he is himself 
stung by any unpleasing wit or sharp word, ought to receive 
it with a smiling countenance, and to answer so as to conceal 
his resentment. It is probable that this art was understood 
in an Italian palace without the help of hooks. 

16. There was never a generation in England which, for 
worldly prudence and wise observation of mankind. 

In England. Rich 

in men of strong mind, that age had given them a discipline 
unknown to ourselves ; the strictness of the Tudor govern- 
ment,. the suspicious temper of the queen, the spirit not only 
of intolerance, but of inquisitiveness as to religious dissent, 
the uncertainties of the future, produced a caution rather 
foreign to the English character, accompanied by a closer 
attention to the workings of other men’s minds, and their 
exfcmor similar reasons,' had long distin- 

guished the IMians ; hnk it is chiefly displayed, perhaps, in 
their political^ writings. We find it, in a larger and 
more philosophical sense, near the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, when onr literature made its first strong shoot, 
prompting the short condensed reflections of Burleigh and 


,V;.; ^ Casa inveighs against the puncti- mating distinctions in the mode of ad- 

t 'ii j lions and troublesome ceremonies, in- dressing different rants of nobility. 

"i trodnced, as he supposes, from Spain, , 
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Ealeigli, or saturating witli moral obserYatioa tlie miglity 
soul of Sliakspeare. 

17. The first in time, and we may justly ■ saj, the first in 
excellence of English writings on moral ptndence, 
are the Essays of Bacon* But these, as m%v 
read them, though not very bulky, are greatly enlarged since 
their first publication in 1597. They then were but ten in 
number: — entitled, 1. Of Studies; 2. Of Discourse; 3* Of 
Ceremonies and Respects ; 4. Of Followers and Friends ; 
5. Of Suitors; 6. Of Expeiice ; 7. Of Regiment of Heallli ; 
8. Of Honour and Reputation ; 9. Of Paction; 10. Of He- 
gociating. And eren these few have been expanded in later 
editions to nearly double their extent. The rest were added 
chiefly in 1612, and the whole were enlarged in 1625. The 
pith, indeed, of these ten Essays will be found in the edition 
of 1697 ; the additions being merely to explain, correct, or 
illustrate. But, as a much greater number were incorpo- 
rated with them in the next century, we shall say no more 
of Bacon’s Essays for the present. 


Sect. II. — On Political Philosophy. 


Freedom of "Writing on Government at this Time — Its Causes — Hottoman — 
Langiiet — La Boetie — Buchanan — Poynet — Bose — Mariana — The 
Jesuits — Botero and Paruta — Bodin — Analysis of his Bepuhlic, 

18. The present period, especially after 1570, is far more 
fruitful than the preceding in the annals of poli- xamber of 
tieal science. It produced several works both of ^ters. 
temporary and permanent importance. Before we come 
to Bodin, who is its most conspicuous ornament, it may be 
fit to mention some less considerable books, which, though 
belonging partly bo the temporary class, have in several in- 
stances survived the occasion which drew them forth, and 
indicate a state of public opinion not unworthy of notice. 

19. A constant progress towards absolute monarchy, 
sometimes silent, at other times attended with 
violence, had ^ been observable _ in,., the. 
kingdoms of Europe for the,.daste-Il^^^'^y& This had 
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been brought about by various circumstances wMcli belong 
to civil Mstory ; but among others, by a more sldlful 
management, and a more systematic attention to the maxims 
of state-craft, which ..had' sometimes assumed a sort of 
scientific form, as in The Prince of Machiavel, but were 
more frequently inculcated in current rules familiar to the 
counsellors of hings. The consequence had been not only 
many flagrant instances of violated public right, but in 
some countries, especially France, an habitual contempt for 
every moral as well as political restraint on the ruler’s will. 
But oppression is always felt to be such, and the breach of 
known laws cannot be borne wfithout resentment, though it 
and spirit mav without resistance : nor were there wanting 

gonpratcd “ " ® 

by it. several causes that tended to generate a spirit of 
indignation against the predominant despotism. Indepen- 
dent of those of a political nature, which varied according 
to the circumstances of kingdoms, there were three that 
belonged to the sixteenth century as a learned and reflect- 
ing age, which, if they did not all exercise a great influence 
over the multitude, were sufficient to affect the complexion 
of literature, and to indicate a somewhat novel state of 
opinion in the public mind. 

20. I. From the Greek and Roman poets, orators, or 
Derived Mstorians, the scholar derived the principles, not 

froiix clsis^c * * ^ 

wstary. only of equal justice, but of equal privileges ; be 
learned to reverence free republics, to abbor tyranny, to 
sympathise with a Timoleon or a Brutus. A late English 
historian, who carried to a morbid excess his jealousy of 
democratic prejudices, fancied that these are perceptible in 
tbe versions of Greek authors by the learned of the six- 
teenth century^ and that Xylander or Rhodomann gratified 
their spite again^ :the sovereigns of their own time by 
mistranslating their text in Order, to throw odiiim on Philip 
or Alexaj^der.^ This is prbbably unfounded; but it may 
still be true that men, who had imbibed notions, perhaps as 
indefinite as exaggerated, of the blessings of freedom in 
ancient Rome and Greece, would draw no advantageous 
, contrast with the palpable outrages of arbitrary power 
before their eyes. We have seen, fifty years before, a 
proof of almost mutinous indignation in the 

f , A. ^ i 
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Adages of Erasmus ; and I hare liltle doubt that fiirtiier 
evidence of it iniglit be gleaned from the letters and writings 
of the learned. 

21. H. In proportion as the aiitic|uities of the existitig 

European inonarcMes came to be studied.^ it could rr<«uihor 
not but appear that the royal authority had out* 'awiiS!* 
grown many liuiitations that primitive usage or established 
law had imposed upon it ; and the ftirther back these re- 
searches extended; the more they seemed, according to soiutj 
inquirers, to favour a popular theory of constitutional polity. 
III. Neither of these considerations, which aheeted only the 
patient scholar, struck so powerfully on the public mind as 
the free spirit engendered by the Eeformation, and especi- 
ally the Judaijging turn of the early Protestants, those at 
least of the Calvinistic school, which sought for precedents 
and models in the Old Testament, and delighted to recount 
how the tribes of Israel had fallen away from Relioboain, 
how the Maccabees had repelled the %Tian, how Eglon 
had been smitten by the dagger of Ehud. For many years 
the Protestants of France had made choice of the sword, 
when their alternative was the stake; and amidst defeat, 
treachery, and massacre, sustained an unequal combat with 
extraordinary heroism, and a constancy that only a persuasion 
of acting according to conscience could impart. That per- 
suasion it was the business of their ministers and scholars 
to encourage by argument. Bach of these three principles 
of liberty was asserted by means of the , press in the , uhovt 
period betweep 1570 and 1580.'^- •• - 

22. First,|,in, order of publieaMc^^^, I!iMeo-0allia 
of Francis Hottoman, one of the^ most eminent Frajaco- 
lawyers of tliat age. This is cMefly a collection irSomL. 
of passages from the early I'rench historians, to prove the 

■ share of the people in government, and especially their 
right of electing the kings of the first two races. Wo one, 
in such inquiries, wotdd now have recourse to the Ihamco- 
GraHia, which has certainly the defect of great partiality, 
and an nnwarrantahle extension of the author’s hypothesis. 
Bnt it is also true that Hottoman revealed some facts fas to 
the ancient 'i^onarchy^ df France, wMoh , lather the later 
historians, flatterers of the layTyarfa ©f the 
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Parliament of,, Paris, against wliom be is prone to inveigh, 
bad suffered to transpire. ' . 

23. An anonymous „treatise, Vindiciaa contra Tyrannos, 
Anctore Stepliano Jnnio Briito Celta, 1579, com--'''/' 
monly. ascribed to Hubert Laiiguet, the friend of 

Sir Philip Sidney, . breathes the stern spirit of Jiidaical 
Hugiienotism.^ Kings, that lay waste the church of God, 
and support idolatry, kings, that trample upon their subjf cts^ 
l>riYileges, may be deposed by the states of their kingdom, 
who indeed are bound in duty to do so, though it is not 
lawful for private men to take up arms without authority. 
As kings derive their pre-eminence from the will of the 
peo^de, they may be considered as feudally vassals of their 
subjects, so far that they may forfeit their crown by felony 
against them. Though Languet speaks honourably of 
ancient tyrannicides, it seems as if he could not mean to 
justify assassination, since he refuses the right of resistance 
to private men. 

24. Hottoman and Languet were both Protestants ; and, 
the latter especially, may have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the perilous fortunes of their religion. 

A short treatise, however, came out in 1578, written 
probably near thirty years before, by Stephen de la Boetie, 
best known to posterity^ by the ardent praises of his friend 
Montaigne, and an adherent to the church. This is called 
Le Contr’IJn, ou Discours de la Servitude Volontaire. It 
well deserves its title. Eoused by the flagitious tymnny of 
man}^ contemporary rulers, and few were worse than Henry 
II., under whose reign it was probably written. La Boetie 
pours forth the vehement indignation of a youthful heart, 
foU of the love of virtue and of the brilliant illusions which 
a superficial knowledge of ancient history creates, against 
the voluntary abjectness of mankind, who submit as slaves 
to one wisgr, no braver, no stronger than any of them- 
selves. ^ He who so plays the master over you has but two 
eyes, has hut two hands, has but one body, has nothing 
more than the least among the vast number who dwell in 
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chest stipporter Vof chiiTck and state^ excuses liis friend^ 
"'the greatest man, in .iny opinions of our age/ assuring ns 
that he was always a loyal subject, though, if he had been 
permitted his own choice, ^ he would rather have been born 
at Yenice than at Sarlat.’ ■ La Boetie died young, in 1561 ; 
and his Discourse was written some years before ; he might 
have lived to perceive how much more easy it is to inveigh 
against the abuses, of government than to bring abou'^ny 
thing better by rebellion. 

26. The three great sources of a free spirit in politics, 
Buchanan, admiration of antiquity, zeal for religion, and per- 
suasion of positive right, which separately had 
animated La Boetie, Languet, and Hottoman, united their 
streams to produce, in another country, the treatise of 
George Buchanan (De Jure Begni apiid Scotos), a scholar, 
a Protestant, and the subject of a very limited monarchy. 
This is a dialogue elegantly written, and designed, first, to 
show the origin of royal government from popular election 5 
then, the right of putting tyrannical kings to death, accord- 
ing to Scripture, and the conditional allegiance due to the 
crown of Scotland, as proved by the coronation oath, which 
implies that it is received in trust from the people. The 
following is a specimen of Buchanan^s reasoning, which 
goes very materially farther than Languet had presumed to 
do : — ^ Is there, then/ says one of the interlocutors, ^ a mutual 
compact between the king and the people ? M. Thus it seems. 
— B. Does not he who first violates the compact, and does 
anything against his own stipulations, break his agreement ? 
M. He does. — B. If, then, the bond which attached the king 
to the people is broken, all rights he derived from the agree- 
ment are forfeited ? M. They are forfeited. — B. And he who 
was mutually bolmd beeqifies as free as before the agreement ? 
M. He has the same rights and the same freedom as he had 
before. — 1^, But if a king should do things tending to the 
dissolution of human society, for the preservation of which 
he has been made, what name should we give him ? M. We 
should call him a tyrant. — B. But a tyrant not only possesses 
no just authority over his people, but is their enemy ? M. 
^ He is surely their enemy. — B. Is there not a just cause of 
' ' an enemy who has inflicted heavy and intolerable 
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injuries upon ns? M. There is.— B. What is the natitre of 
a war against the enemy of all mankind, that i,s, against a 
tyrant? M. None can be more jnst. — B. Is it not lawful in 
a war justly commenced, not only for the whole people, but 
for any single person, to kill an enemy? M. It mu.st be 
confessed.— B. What, then, sliaU we say of a tyrant, a public 
enemy, with whom all good men are in eternal warfare ? may 
notnny one of all mankind inflict on him every penalty of 
wa^ M. I observe that all nations have been of that 
opinion, for Theba is extolled for having killed her husband, 
and Timoleon for his brother’s and Cassius for his sou’s ' 
death.’“ 

27. We may include among political treatises of this class 
some published by the English and Scottish exiles Poyn«t, on 

■'■■■■*• ' *' ' 1 " t ■A.’t ± FO'IitwJH# ■■ ■ ■ 

during tlie persecution ot tneir religion by tae two Power. 
Maries. They are, indeed, prompted by circumstances, and 
in some instances have too much of a temporary character 
to deserve a place in literary history. I will, however, give 
an account of one, more theoretical than the rest, and charac- 
teristic of the bold spirit of these early Protestants, especially 
as it is almost wholly unknown except by name. This is in 
the title-page, ‘ A Short Treatise of Politique Power, and of 
the true obedience which subjects owe to kings and other 
civil governors, being an answer to seven questions ; — “ 1. 
Whereof politique power groweth, wherefore it was ordained, 
and the right use and duty of the same ? 2. Whether kings, 
princes, and other governors have an absolute power and 
authority over their subjects ? 3. Whether kings, princes, 
and other politique governors he subject to God’s laws, or 
the positive laws of their countries? 4. In what things and 
how far subjects are bound to obey their princes and gover- 
nors ? 5. Whether all the subject’s goods be the empei'or’s 

or king’s own, and that they may lawfully take them for 
their own ? 6. Whether it be lawful to depose an evil gover- 

nor and kill a tyrant? 7. What confidenee*is to*be given to 
princes and potentates ? ” ’ ■ ‘ 

28. The author of this treatise was John Poynet, or Ponnet, 
as it is spelled in the last edition, bishop pf itsuberai 
Winchester under Edward YE, and who had a . eon- 
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Biderable share in the Eeformation.^ It was first published 
in 1558;, and reprinted in 1642;, ^'.to serve,’ sajs Strype, ^ the 
turn of those times/ ^ TMs book/ observes truly the same 
indnstrioiis person, "was not over favourable to princes/ 
Poynet died very soon afterwards, so that we cannot deteniiine 
whether he would have thought it expedient to speak as 
fiercely under the reign that was to come. The place of 
publication of the first edition I do not know, but I j>resiime 
it was at Geneva or Prankfort. It is closely and vigorously 
written, deserving, in many parts, a high place among the 
English prose of that age, though not entirely free from the 
usual fault — vulgar and rihaldrous invective. He determines 
all the questions stated in the title-page on principles adverse 
to royal power, contending, in the sixth chapter, that " the 
manifold and continual examples that have been, from time 
to time, of the deposing of kings and killing of tyrants, do 
most certainly confirm it to be most true, just, and consonant 
to God’s judgment. The history of kings in the Old Testa- 
ment is full of it ; and, as Cardinal Pole truly citeth, Eng- 
land lacketh not the practice and experience of the same ; 
for they deprived King Edward II., because, without law, 
he killed the subjects, spoiled them of their goods, and wasted 
the treasures of the realm. And upon what just causes 
Eichard II. was thrust out, and Henry IV. put in his place, 
I refer it to their own judgment, Denmark also now, in our 
days, did nobly the like act, when they deprived Christiern 
the tyrant, and committed him to perpetual prison. 

29. " The reasons, arguments, and laws, that serve for the 
deposing and displacing of an evil governor, will do 
as much for the proof that it is lawful to kill a 
tyrant, if they may he indifferently heard. As God hath 
ordained ‘ magistrates to hear and determine private men’s 
matters, and to punish their vi^es/.so also willeth he that 
the magis^ateg^’ doings be called to account and reckon* 
ing, and their vices corrected and punished by the body of 
the whole congregation or commonwealth ; as it is manifest 
by the memory of the ancient office of the High Constable of 
Eng'land, unto whose authority it pertained, not only to 
summon the king personally before the parliament, or other 
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eonHs of judgment, to answer and receive according to 
justice, but also just occasion to commit him unto 

ward P Kings, princes, and goTernors hare their authority 
of the people, as all laws, usages, and policies do declare and 
testify. ¥or in some places and countries they have more 
and greater authority ; in some places less ; and in some the 
people have not given this authority to any other, but retain 
and exercise it themselves. And is any man so unreasonable 
to deny that the whole may do as much as they have per- 
mitted one member to do, or those that have appointed an 
office upon trust have not authority upon just occasion (as 
the abuse of it) to take away what they gave ? AE laws do 
agree that men may revoke their proxies and letters of 
attorney when it pleaseth them, much more when they see 
their proctors and attorneys abuse it. 

SO. ^ But now, to prove the latter part of this question 
affirmatively, that it is lawful to kill a tyrant, there is no 
man can deny, but that the Ethnics, albeit they had not 
the right and perfect true knowledge of God, were endued 
with the knowledge of the law of nature — for it is no 
private law to a few or certain people, but common to all 
—not written in books, but grafted in the hearts of men, 
not made by men, but ordained of God, which we have 
not learned, received, or read, but have taken, sucked, and 
drawn it out of nature, whereunto we are not taught, but 
made, not instructed, but seasoned 5^ and, as St. Paul saith, 

Man^s conscience bearing witness of it,^^ ^ &c. He pro- 
ceeds in a strain of some eloquence (and this last passage 
is not ill-translated from Cicero) to extol the ancient tyran- 
nicides, accounting the first nobility to have been Hhose 
who had revenged and delivered the oppressed people out 
of the hands of their governors. Of this kind of nobility 
was Hercules, Theseus, and such Ixke.^ ^ It must be owned 
the worthy bishop is a bold man in ass^rtioijs of fact. 
Instances from the Old Testament, of course, follow, 
wherein Jezebel and Athalia are not forgotten^ for the sake 
of our bloody queen. i? v; 

31. If too much space has been allowed to so obscure a 


p It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that this is an impudent .falsehood. 
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procliietioii it mmt be excused on acconnt of tlie illustration 
Ttietenfte it giTos to OUT civil Eiid ecclesiastical Hstory, 
mv!ije\“by tlioiigh of little importance in literature. It is also 
stawcea. •well to exMbit' an additional proof tliat the tenets 
of most men, bowerer general and speculative they may 
appear, are espoused on account of tlie position of tbose 
wlio bold them,' and the momentary consequences that 
they may prodnee. In a few years^ time the Cbnreb of 
England, strong in the protection of that royalty wHeb 
Poynet thus assailed in bis own exile, enacted the cele- 
brated homily against rebellion, which denounces every 
pretext of resistance to governors. It rarely happens that 
any parties, even the best and purest, will, in the strife to 
retain or recover their ascendency, weaken themselves by 
a scrupulous examination of the reasoning or the testimony 
which is to serve their i>urpose. Those have lived and 
read to little advantage who have not discovered this. 

S2. It might appear that there was some peculiar associa- 
tion between these popular theories of resistance and 
the Protestant faith. Perhaps, in truth, they had a 
degree of natural connexion ; hut circumstances, more 
than general principles, affect the opinions of mankind. The 
rebellion of the League against Henry III., their determina- 
tion not to acknowledge Henry IV., reversed the state of 
parties, and displayed, in an opposite quarter, the republican 
notions of Languet and Buchanan as fierce and as unlimited 
as any Protestants had maintained them. Henry of Bourbon 
could only rely upon his legitimate descent, upon the inde- 
feasible rights of inheritance. If Prance was to choose for 
herself. Prance demanded a Catholic king ; all the topics of 
democracy were thrown into that scale ; and, in fact, it is 
well known that Henry had no prospect whatever of success 
but by means of a, conversion, which, though not bearing 
much semblance of sincerity, the nation thought fit to accept. 
But during that struggle of a few years we find, among other 
writings of less moment, one ascribed by some to Pose, 
Bishop of Senlis, a strenuous partisan of the League, which 
may perhaps deserve to arrest our attention,® 

author calls himself Bosssbus, Senlis* But Bits attributes this book 
and hot, .lis has been asserted, bishop of to Eainolcis (brother of the more cele- 
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83. TMs book, De Jii^ta ReipixblicBe Gbristiiinro in 
Potekate, published in 1,590, must have been partly written 
before the death of Henfy III. in the preceding year. He 
begins with the origin o( human society, which he 
treats with some eloqueijce, and on the principle of ^'2-t 
an election of magistrates by the community, that Kii.g». 
they might live peaceably, and in enjoyment of their imavs- 
sions. The different f<jrms and limitations of government 
have sprung from the jchoice of the people, except where 
they have been imposed by conquest. He exhibits many 
instances of this variet;^ : but there are two dangers, one of 
limiting too much thie power of kings, and letting the 
populace change the dynasty at their pleasure ; the other, 
that of ascribing a sort of divinity to kings, and taking from 
the nation all the power of restraining them in whatever 
crimes they may commit. The Scottish Calvinists are an 
instance of the first error; the modem advocates of the 
house ofYalois of the other. The servile language of those 
who preach passive obedience has encouraged not only the 
worst Roman emperors, hut such tyiants as Henry YIII., 
Edward YI., and Elizabeth of England. 

34. The author goes, in the second chapter, more fully into 
a refutation of this doctrine, as contrary to the practice of 
ancient nations, who always deposed tyrants, to the principles 
of Christianity, and to the constitution of European communi- 
ties, whose kings are admitted under an oath to keep the 
laws and to reign justly. The subject’s oath of allegiance 
does not bind him, unless the king observe wbat is stipulated 
from him; and this right of withdrawing obedience from 
wicked kings is at the bottom of all the public law of Europe. 
It is also sanctioned by the church. Still more has the 
nation a right to impose laws and limitations on kings, who 


Xirated Dr. John Kainold’s), who is said 
to have called himself Kossseus. The 
Diographie XJrtiTerselle (art. Doso) says 
this opinion has not gained ground ; but 
it is certainly favoured by M. Barbier 
in the Dictionnaire des Anonymes, and 
some grounds for it are alleged. Trom 
internal evidence it .seams rather the 
work of a Frenchman than a foreigner .j 
but I have not paid much attention to 
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have certainly ho superiority to the law^ so that they can 
transgress it at pleasui'e. 

85. In the third chapter he inquires who is a tyrant ; and, 
after a long discussion, comes to this result, that a tyrant is 
one who despoils his subjects of their possessions, or offends 
public decency by immoral life, but above all, who assails the 
Christian faith, and uses his authority to render his subjects 
heretical. All these characters are found in Henry of Valois. 
He then urges, in the two following chapters, that all 
Protestantism is worse than Paganism, inasmuch as it holds 
out less inducement to a virtuous life, but that Calvinism is 
much the worst form of the Protestant heresy. The 
Huguenots, he proceeds to xmove, are neither parts of the 
French church nor commonwealth. He infers, in the seventh 
chai)ter, that the king of Navarre, being a heretic of this 
description, is not fit to rule over Gliristians. The remainder 
of the book is designed to show that every king, being 
schismatic or heretical, may be deposed by the po];)e, of 
which he brings many examples ; nor has any one deserved 
this sentence more than Henry of Navarre. It has always 
been held lawful that an heretical king should be warred 
upon by his own subjects and by all Christian sovereigns ; 
and he maintains that a real tyrant, who, after being deposed 
by the wiser part of his subjects, attempts to preserve his 
power by force, may be put to death by any private person. 
He adds that Julian was probably killed by a Christian soldier, 
and quotes several fathers and ecclesiastical historians who 
justify and commend the act. He concludes by exhorting 
the nobility and other orders of France, since Henry is a 
relapsed heretic, who is not to be believed for any oaths he 
may make, to rally round their Catholic king, Charles of 
Bourbon. 

36. The principles of Pose, if he were truly the author, 
bgth to rebellion and tyrannicide, belonged natu- 
rally to those who took up arms against Henry 
III,, and who applauded his assassin* They were 
adopted, and perhaps extended, by Boucher, a leaguer still 
more furious, if possible, than Eose himself, in a book pub- 
lislied in 1689, De Justa Henrici III. Abdicatione a Fran- 
' corum Eegno. ThfeBook is written in the spirit of Languet, 


Treatise of 
Boucher in 
the same 
spirit. 
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asserting the general right of the. people to depose tyrants, 
rather than confining it to the case of heres)^ The deposing 
power of the pope, consequently, does not come much into ques- 
tion. He was answered, as well as other writers of the same 
tenets, by a Scottish Catholic, residing at Paris, 

William Barclay, father, of the more celebrated 
author of the Argenis, in a treatise ^De Begiio et Eegali 
Potestate adversus Buehananum, Brutum, BoucheniBi et 
Eeliquos Monarchomachos,^ 1600, Barclay argues on the 
principles current in Prance, that the king has no suj)erior 
in tempoi'als ; that the people are bound, in all eases to obey 
him; that the laws owe their Talidity to his will. The 
settlement of Prance by the submission of the League on 
the one hand, and by the Edict of MTantes on the other, 
naturally put a stop to the discussion of questions which, 
theoretical and universal as they might seem, would never 
have been brought forward but through .the stimulating in- 
fluence of immediate circumstances. 

37. But while the war was yet raging, and the fate of the 
Catholic religion seemed to hang upon its success, 
many of the Jesuits had been strenuous advocates tenets, 
of the tyrannicidal doctrine ; and "the strong spirit of party 
attachment in that order renders it hardly uneandid to 
reckon among its general tenets whatever was taught by its 
most conspicuous members. The boldest and most cele- 
brated assertion of these maxims was by Mariana, in a boot, 
De Eege et Eegis Institutione. The first edition of 
this remarkable book, and which is of considerable 
scarcity, was published at Toledo in 1699, dedicated to Philip 
HI., and sanctioned with more than an approbation, with a 
warm eulogy, hy the censor (one of the same order, it may 
he observed), who by the king’s authority had perused the 
manuscript. It is, however, not such as in an absolute 
monarchy we should expect to find countenance. Mariana, 
after inquiring what is the best form of government, and de- 
ciding for hereditary monarchy, but only on condition that 
the prince shall call the best citizens to his councils, and 
administer all affairs according to the advice of d senate, 
comes to show the difference between a king and a tyrant. 
His invectives against the for the sixth 
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chapter, is entitled, Whether it be lawful to over- 

throw a tyrant ? He begins by a short sketch of the oppres- 
sion of rrance under Henry III., which had provoked his 
assassination. Whether the act of James Clement, Hhe 
eternal glory of France, as most reckon him,’'^ were in itself 
warrantable, he admits to be a controverted question, stating 
the arguments on both sides, but placing last those in 
favour of the murder, to which he evidently leans. All 
philosophers and theologians, he says, agree that an usurper 
may be put to death by any one. But in the case of a 
lawful king, governing to the great injury of the common- 
wealth or of religion (for we ought to endure his vices so long 
as they do not reach an intolemble height), he thinks that 
the states of the realm should admonish him, and on his 
neglect to reform his life, may take up arms, and put to 
death a prince whom they have declared to be a public 
enemy ; and any private man may do the same. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that it is only a question of fact who is a 
tyrant, but not one of right, whether a tyrant may be killed. 
Nor does this maxim give a licence to attempts on the lives 
of good princes ; since it can never be applied till wise and 
experienced men have conspired with the public voice in de- 
claring the prince’s tyranny. ^ It is a wholesome thing,’ he 
proceeds, that sovereigns should be convinced that, if they 
oppress the state, and become intolerable by their wicked- 
ness, their assassination wiU not only be lawful but glorious 
to the perpetrator.’^ This language, whatever indignation 
it might excite against Mariana and his order, is merely 
what we have seen in Buchanan. ’ 

38. Mariana discusses afterwards the question, whether 
the power of the king or of the commonwealth be the 
greater 5 and after intimating the danger of giving offence, 
and the diflS.culty of removing the blemishes which have 
become inveterate by time (with allusion, doubtless, to the 
change of the Spanish constitution under Charles and 


« These words, * seternum Gallise de- pibus persiiasiira, si rempublieam op- 
cus,’ are omitted in the subsequent edi- presserintjSiYitiisetfosditate intolerandi 
tions, but as far as I have compared erunt, ea conditione vivere, tit non jure 
them there is verj little other altera- tantum sed eum laude et gloria perire 
tion ; yet the first alone is in request. ' possint. p. 77. 
f ';lwf4feitaris coguii^, ^ , . . , ^ ^ ^ 
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Philip), declares in strong terms for limiting tlie royal 
power by laws. In Spain, he asserts, the Mng cannot im- 
pose taxes against the will of the people. ‘ He may nse his 
influence, he may offer rewards, sometimes he may threaten, 
he may solicit with promises and bribes (we will not say 
whether he may do this rightly), bnt if they refnse, he mnst 
give way ; and it is the same with new laws, which reqinre 
the sanction of the people. Nor could they preserve their 
right of deposing and putting to death a tyrant, if they had 
not retained the superior power to themselves wdien they de- 
legated a part to the Mng, It may be the case in some 
nations, who have no public assemblies of the states, that of 
necessity the royal prerogative must compel obedience — a 
power too great, and approaching to tyranny — but we speak 
(says Mariana) not . of barbarians, but of the monarchy 
which exists, and ought to exist among us, and of that form 
of polity which of itself is the best.’ Whether any nation 
has a right to surrender its liberties to a Mng, he declines to 
inquire, observing only that it would act rashly in makizig 
such a surrender, and the king almost as much so in accept- 
ing it. 

89. In the second boot Mariana treats of the proper edu- 
cation of a prince ; and in the third on the due administra- 
tion of his government, inveighing vehemently against 
excessive taxation, and against debasement of the coin, 
which he thinks ought to be the last remedy in a public 
crisis. The whole work, even in its reprehensible exaggera- 
tions, breathes a spirit of liberty and regard to the common 
good. Nor does MS,riana, though a Jesuit, lay any stress on 
the papal power to depose princes, which, I believe, he has 
never once intimated through the whole volume. It is 
absolutely on political principles that he reasons, unless we 
except that he considers impiety as one of the vices which 
constitute a tyrant. ^ 

40. ISTeither of the conflicting parties in Great Britain had 
neglected the weapons of their contemporaries ^ the Poimiar i . 

^ Mary, ,th^ , Scqte 
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her unfortunate namesake, the Jesuits and Catliolic jiriests 
under Elizabeth, appealed to the natural rights of men, or 
to those of British citizens. Poynet, Goodman, Knoz, are 
of the first description ; Allen and Persons of the second. 
Yet this was not done, by the latter at least, so boldly, and 
so much on broad principles, as it was on the Continent; 
and Persons, in his celebrated Conference, under the name 
of Doleman, tried the different and rather inconsistent path 
of hereditary right. The throne of Elizabeth seemed to 
stand in need of a strongly monarchical sentiment in the 
nation. Yet we find that the popular origin of government, 
and the necessity of popular consent to its due exercise, are 
laid down by Hooker in the first and eighth books 
^ of the Ecclesiastical Polity, with a boldness not 
very usual in her reign, and, it must be owned, with a 
latitude of expression that leads us forward to the most 
unalloyed democracy. This theory of Hooker, which he 
endeavoured in some places to qualify, with little success or 
consistency, though it excited, perhaps, not much attention 
at the time, became the basis of Locke’s more celebrated 
Essay on Government, and, through other stages, of the 
political creed which actuates at present, as a possessing 
spirit, the great mass of the civilised world.'® 

41. The bold and sometimes passionate writers, who 
Political possibly will be thought to have detained us too 
memoirs. long, may he contrasted with another class more 
cool and prudent, who sought rather to make the most of 
what they found established in civil polity than to amend 
or subvert it. The condition of Prance was such as to 
force men into thinking, wliei*e nature had given them the 
capacity of it. In some of the memoirs of the age, such 
as those of Castelnau or Tavannes, we find an habitual ten- 


* Bilson, afterwards bistop of Win- wealth from impery to tyranny, or 
Chester, in las ‘ Difference between neglect the laws established by common 
Christian Subjection and Unchristian consent of prince and people, to execute 
Rebellion/ published in 1585, argues his own pleasure, in those and other 
against the Jesuits, that Christian suh- cases which might be named, if the 
jects may not bear arms against their nobles and commons join together to 
princes for any religious quarrel ; but defend their ancient and accustomed 
admits, * if a prince should go about to liberty, regiment, and laws, they may 
subject his kingdom to a foreign realm, not well be counted rebels.’ p. 520. 
or. change the form of the common- 
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dencT to reflect, to observe tbe chain of causes, and to bring 
history to bear on tbe passing time. De Comiiies bad set -a 
nrecedent; and tbe fashion of studying bis writings and 
those of Macbiavel conspired with tbe force of circumstances 
to make a thoughtful generation. The political and military 
discourses of La None, being thrown into the form 
of dissertation, come more closely to our purpose 
than merely historical works. They are full of goo^ sense, 
in a high moral tone, withont pedantry or pretension, and 
throw much light on the first period of the civil wars. Ihe 
earliest edition is referred by the Biographie Universelle o 
1587, which I believe should he 1588 ; but the hook seems to 

have been finished long before. ^ . xi • 

42. It would carry ns beyond the due proportions ot tms 

chapter were I to seek out every book belonging to Lipsilis. 
the class of political philosophy, and we are yet _ 
far from its termination. The Politica of Justus Lipsms de- 
serve little regard ; they are chiefly a digest of Aristotle, 
Tacitus, and other ancient virriters. Charron has incor- 
porated or abridged the greater part of this work in his own. 
In one passage Lipsins gave great and just offence to the 
best of the Protestant party, whom he was about to desert, 
by recommending the extirpation of heresy by fire and 
sword. A pohtical writer of the Jesuit school was 
Giovanni Botero, whose long treatise, Ragione di 
State, 1589, while deserving of considerable praise for acute- 
ness, has been extolled by Ginguen4, who had never read it, 
for some merits it is far from possessing.®' The tolerant 
spirit, the maxims of good faith, the enlarged philosophy, 
which, on the credit of a Piedmontese panegyrist, he ascribes 
to Botero, will be sought iu vain. This Jesuit justifies the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and all other atrocities of that 
age ; observing that the duke of Alba made a mistake in the 
public execution of Horn and Egmont, inst^d qf getting 
rid of them privately.’’ Conservation is with him, as with 
Macbiavel, the great end of government, which is to act so 
as neither to deserve nor permit opposition. The imme- 


* VoL Till. p. 210. . meBte foss^ possibile. Tins is in another 

^ Poteva contentarsi di sbrigarsene tareatisa by Bofcero, Eelazioni UniYersah 
con dar xaorte qnanto si pno segreta- de* Oapitani ElnstrL 
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diate |)iiiiislii»Lent of the leaders of sedition, , with as much 
silence and secrecy as possiMe, is the best remedy where the 
sovereign is sufficiently powerfnl. In cases of danger, it is 
necessary to conquer by giving way, and to wait for the cool- 
ing of men’s tempers, and the disunion that will infallibly 
impair their force ; least of all should he absent himself, 
like Henry III., from the scene of tmnnlt, and thus give 
eonrage to the seditions, while he diminishes their respect 
for himself. 

43. Eotero had thought and observed mncli ; he is, in 

extent of reading, second only to Bodiii, and his 
Mon. ‘ views are sometimes Inminons. The most I'emark- 
able passage that has occurred to me is on the subject of 
l)oj)nlation. Ho encouragement to matrimony, he observes, 
will increase the numbers of the peo]3le without providing 
also the means of subsistence, and without due care for 
breeding children up. If this be wanting, they either die 
prematurely, or grow up of little service to their country 
Why else, he asks, did the human race reach, three thou- 
sand years ago, as great a population as exists at present ? 
Cities begin with a few inhabitants, increase to a certain 
point, but do not pass it^ as w'e see at Eome, at Haples, and 
in other places. Even if all the monks and nuns were to 
marry, there would not, he thinks, be more people in the 
world than there are ; two things being requisite for their 
increase — generation and education (or what we should per- 
haps rather call rearing), and if the multiplication of mar- 
riages may promote the one, it certainly hinders the other. 
Botero must here have meant, though he does not fully ex- 
press it, that the povei'ty attending upon improvident mar- 
riages is the great impediment to rearing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta, in his Discorsi Politic!, Venice, 1599, 

Parata vigorous and acute than Botero ; yet 

•he may be reckoned among judicious writers on 

« Goncio sia cosa cM se bene senza il innanzi tempo, o riescono inntili, e di 
congiimgimento deir uomo e della don- poco giovimento alia patria. Lib. Yiii, 
na non si pud il genere umano molti- p. 284. 

pliearai, non dimeno la moltitndine di ^ Ibid. Uicercandosi due cose per 
congiui^imenti non h sola caiisa della la propiigazione de popoli, la generazione 
molfciplicazione ; si ricerca 41 cid, e V educazione, se bene la moltitndine 
la eum d’ allevarli, e la 6onim4dit4 di de matrimonj ajuta forte V una, impe- 
SWentarli ; seniaa la quale 6 iauojono disee perd del sicuro T altro. 
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genera] politics* The first book of these discourses relates 
to Eoinan, the second chiefly to modern history* His turn 
of thinking is independent and unprejudiced bj** the current 
tide of opinion, as "when he declares against the conduct 
of Hannibal in invading Italy. Paruta generally states 
both sides of a political problem very fairly, as iu one of 
the most remarkable of his discourses, where he puts the 
famous question on the usefulness of fortified towns. His 
final conclusion is favourable to them. He was a subject of 
Venice, and after holding considerable offices, was one of 
those historians employed by the Senate, whose wiitings 
form the series entitled Istorioi Veneziani* 

45. John Bodin, anthor of several other less valuable 
works, acquired so distinguished a reputation by his 
Republic, published in French in 1577, and in Latin, 
with many additions, by himself in 1586,® and has in fact so 
far outstripped the political writers of his own period, that I 
shall endeavour to do justice to his memory by something 
like an analysis of this treatise, which is far more known by 
name than generally read. Many have borne testimony to 
his extraordinary reach of learning and reflection. ^ I know 
of no political writer of the same period/ says Stewart, ^ whose 
extensive, and various, and discriminating reading appears to 
me to have contributed more to facilitate and guide the re- 
searches of his successors, or whose references to ancient 
learning have been more frequently transcribed without ac- 
knowledgment/ ^ 


« This treatise, ^ in its first edition, and of exaraples, which were not lost on 
made so great an impression, that when the thoughtful minds of our countrymen. 
Bodin came to England in the service Grotius, who is not very favourable to 
of the duke of Alen^on, he found it ex- Bodin, though of necessity he often 
plained by lecturers both in London and quotes the Eepublic, imputes to him an 
Cambridge, but not, as has sometimes incorrectness as to facts, which in some 
been said, in the public schools of the cases raises a suspicion of ill-faith. Epist. 
university. This put him upon trans- cccliii. It would rej|uire % more close 
lating it into Latin himself, to render study of Bodin than I have made, to 
its fame more European. See Bayie, judge of the weight of this charge, 
who has a good article on Bodin. I am ^ Dissertation on Progress of Philo- 
much inclined to believe that the perusal sophy, p. 40, Stewart, however, thinks 
of Bodin had a great effect in England. Bodin become so obscure that he makes 
He is not perhaps very often quoted, an apology for the space he has allotted 
and yet he is named with honour by to the Bepublic, though not exceeding 
the chief writers of the next age ; but four pag^, He was better known in 
he furnished a store, both of arguments the seventeenth century than at present. 
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46. W'liat is tlie object of political soeiet}-? Bodiii begins 
Anaiy^s of % inquiring. The greatest goody lie answers, of 
^cidifaThe overy citizen, which is that of the whole state. Anil 
iiepubiic. he places in the exercise of the Tirtiies prtiper 

to man,' and in the knowledge of things natural, human, and 
divine. But as all have not agreed as to the chief good of a 
single man, nor whether the good of individuals be also that 
of the state,, this has caused a variety of laws and eiistoius 
according 'to the humours and passions of rulers. This first 
chapter is in a more metaphysical tone than -we usuullj find 
ill Bodin. He proceeds in 'the next to the rights of families 
(jus familiare), and to the distinction between a family and a 
commonwealth. A family is the right goveriiiiient of many 
persons under one head, as a cominomvealth is tliat of many 
Anthorifcj of fiimilies." Patriarchal authority he raises liigb, 
families. both marital and paternal, on each siilyect pouring 
out a vast stream of knowledge : iiothing that sacred and 
profane history, the accounts of travellers, or the Eoman 
lawyers could supply, ever escapes the comprehensive re- 
searches of Bodin.^ He intimates his opinion in &vour of 
the right of repudiation, one of the many proofs that he 
paid more regard to the Jewish than the Christian law, ^ and 


e Familia est plnrmra sub mims ac 
eiiisdem pxtris fumilias imperium sub- 
ditoriim, eanimque ronim C|iia3 ipsiiis 
propria siint, recta modern tio. He lias 
an odd theory, that a family must consist 
of lire persons ; in which he seems to 
have been iiitluenced by some notions of 
the jurists, that three families may con- 
stitute a republic, and that fifteen per- 
sons are also the minimum of a com- 
munity. 

^ Cap. iii. 34>. Bodin hero protests 
against the stipulation sometimes mado 
before marriage, that the wife shall not 
be in the power of the husband ; ‘ agree- 
ments so cmitrarypto divine and human 
laws, that they cannot be endured, nor 
are they to be observ’ed even when 
ratified by oath, since no oath in such 
circumstances can be binding.’ 

^ It has often been surmised that 
Bodin, though not a Jew by nativity, 
was such by conviction. This seems to 
be confirmed by his Republic,, wherein 
he quotes the Old Testament continu- 


ally, and with great deference, but sel- 
dom or never the X e w. Several p; 5 ssages 
might be alleged in proof, but I luive 
not noted them all down. In one jfiaee, 
lib. i. c. 6, lie says, Panins, Ciiristia no- 
rum sfeculi sui facile priiiceps, which is 
at least a singular mode of expression. 
In another he states the of true 
religion so as to exclude all but tlie 
Mosaic. An unpublished work of Bodin, 
called the Heptaplomeres, is said to exist 
in many manuscripts, both in Prance 
and Germany ; in wdiich, after dtbating 
different religions in a scries of dia- 
logues, he gives the advantage to Deism 
or Judaism, for those wdio hare seen it 
seem not to have determined which. 5o 
one has thought it worth while to print 
this production. Jugler, Hist. Literaria, 
p. 1740. Biogr. XJuiv. Xiceron, xvii. 204. 

A posthumous work of Bodin, pu1j- 
lished in 1596, Universm Xatura> Then- 
trura, has been called by some a disguised 
Pantheism. This did not appear, from 
what I have road of it, to be the case. 
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Tiiidicaies tLe full extent of tlie paternal power in tlie Eo- 
man republic, deducing tlie decline of the empire froni' its 
relaxation.'" 

47. The patriarchal goYernmeriit includes the relation of 
master to.' serTant, and leads to the -questioB whether Domestic 
slavery should be admitted into a 'Well-coiistituted 
commonwealth. Bodiii, discussing this with many arguments 
on both sides, seems to think that the Jewish law, with its 
limitations as to time of servitude, ought to prevail, since 
the divine rules were not laid down for the boundaries of ^ 
Palestine, but being so wise, so salutary, and of such 
authority, ought to be preferred above the constitutions of 
men. Slavery, therefore, is not to be permanently established ; 
but where it already exists, it will he expedient that emanci- 
pation should be gradual.^ 

48. These last are the rights of persons in a state of 
nature, to be regulated, but not created by the law. origin of 
^ Before there was either city or citizen, or any form weaitiis. 
of a commonwealth amongst men (I make use in this place 
of Knolles’s very good translation), every master of a family 
was master in his own house, having power of life and death 
over his wife and children ; but, after that force, violence, 
ambition, covetousness, and desire of revenge had armed one 
against another, the issues of wars and combats giving vic- 
tory unto the one side, made the other to become unto them 
slaves ; and amongst them that overcame, he that was chosen 
chief and captain, under whose conduct and leading they had 
obtained the victory, kept them also in his power and com- 
mand as his faitbful and obedient servants, and the other as 
his slaves. Then that full and entire liberty, by nature given 
to every mom to live as himself best pleased, was altogether 
taken from the vanquished, and in the vanquishers tliemselves 
ill some measure also diminished in regard of the conqueror; 
for that now it concerned every man in private to •yield his 
obedience unto his chief sovereign; and he that would not 
abate anything of his liberty, to live under the laws , and 
commandments of another, lost all. So the words of lord 
and servant, of prince and subject, before unknown to the 
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were first biwigM into use. Yea, reason anti ilie Tiny 
ijf nature, leadeth ns to believe very force mul violence 
tu liuve given ean^e and bogimiing niito coniiiioiiwealtlis.’ 

40, Tims, tliereforej tlieyratriarelial siiiiplieit j of goYerii- 
rraait-f«^ xiient was overtlirowii by ecaiqiiestj of wliieli ^iin- 
seexns to bave been tlie earliest instance ; and 
now fatliers of families^ once sovereigiij, are become citizens. 
A citizen is a free man under tbe supreme goveniment of 
a:notlierf^ Those who enjoy more privileges than others are 
ricjt citizens more than they. * It is the aeknowleclgment of 
tiie sovereign by his free subject^ and the xmotectioii of the 
sovereign towards him, that makes the eitizeii.'^ This is, one 
of the fiiiKlameiital prinei|)les, it may be observed by ns in 
passing, -which, distiiiguisii a monarchical from a republican, 
spirit ill coiistitntioiial jurisprudence. Wherever mere sub-' 
jection, or even mere nativity, is held to give .a claim tO' 
citizeiishij}, there is ■ an abandonment of the Eepiiblieaii 
principle. This, .'>always reposing on a real or imaginary 
contract, distinguishes the nation, the successors of thC' first 
cominnnity, from alien settlers, and, above all, from those 
%vho are evidently of a difierent race. Length of time must, 
of course, ingraft many of foreign origin ni)on the native 
iree ; but to throw ojien civil privileges at random to new- 
comers is to convert a peop>le into a casual aggregation of 
men. In a monarchy the hereditary p)rii)ci]>le mamtains an 
unity of the comnioii’wealth ; xvhich may better p)ermit, 
thongii not eiitirel}" without danger, am equality of privileges 
among all its subjects. Thus under Caracalla, but in a 
j^eriod in wiiieli vre should not look for good xirecedents, the 
great name, as once it had been, of Eoman citizen was ex- 
-tended, east and west, to all the provinces of the emphre. 

50. Bodin,.,, comes. next to, the .relation beta¥een.^|>atron-..and 
HafciBro of client, and to those alliances among states which 
power. J)ear#,ii analogy to it. But he is careful to distin- 
guish patronage, .or protection, from vassala,ge. Even iii' 
unequal alliances the inferior is still sovereign ; and, if this 
be not reserved, the alliance must hecome subjection.^' 
‘y, of which he treats in the following chapter, he 


homo, qrti siimma alterius potestate 
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defines' a supreine aaicl ■ perpetual power, absolute and 'Subject 
to.no^ law,^ A limited prince,; except so far as tie limitation 
is .confined' to tlie* laws, of nature, is not soTereigin 'A 
soTereigii cannot bind Ms successor, nor can lie be bound by 
Ms own laws, unless confirmed by oatb; for we must not 
confound the laws and contracts of princes — the former 
depend upon bis mil, but tbe latter oblige Ms conscience. 
It is coiiTenient to call parliaments or meetings of states- 
general for adTice and consent, but tbe Idng is not bound by 
tbem ; tbe contrary notion bas done mucb barm. Even in 
England, where laws made in parliament cannot be repealed 
without its consent, tbe king may reject any new one without 
regard to tbe desire of the nation.^ And though no taxes 
are iinjiosed in England without consent of parliament, this 
is tbe case also in other countries, if necessity does not 
prevent tbe meeting of tbe states. He concludes that the 
English parliament may have a certain authority, but that 
the sovereignty and legislative power are solely in the king. 
Whoever legislates is sovereign, for this power includes all 
other. Whether a vassal or tributary prince is to be called 
sovereign, is a question that leads Bodin into a great 
quantity of feudal law and history; he determines it accord- 
ing to Ms own theory.’^ 

51, The second hook of the Eepublic treats of the different 
species of civil government. These, according to of 
Bodin, are but three, no mixed form being possible, 
since sovereignty or the legislative power is indivisible. A 
democracy he defines to be a government where the majority 
of the citizens possess the sovereignty. Eome he holds to 
have been a democratic republic, in which, however, he is 
not exactly right; and he is certainly mistaken in his 
general theory, by arguing as if the separate definition of 
each of the three forms must he applicable after their combi- 
nation/ 111 his chapter on despotic monarchy, he Despotism 
again denies that governments were founded on narciiy. 

p Majpstas ost siimraa in cives ac sub- enim Delius Auglorum in Gallia legatus 
ditos legibusque soluta potestas. mihi coufirmavit; idem tamen confitetnr 

Hoc tamen singular© Tideri possit, , legem probari aut respui consuerisse 
quod, qusB logos populi rogation©,, ac contra populi Toluntatem utcuuque prin- 
principis jussu ferimtur, non aliter quam cipi placuerit. 

populi comitiis abrogan possunt, H *■ c. 0 and 10, ' ® lib. ii. e, U 
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original contract.. Tlie power of one in tlie origin of 

political society, was.'.absolute ; and Aristotle was wrong in 
supposing, a fiibnloiis golden a,ge, in wliieli kings %?ere dioseii 
by suffrage.* Despotism is distinguished from monarchy b}* 
the subjects' being truly slaTes, without a right over their 
properties; but as the. despot may use them well, ereii this 
is not necessarily a tp'anny.^ Monarchy, on the other hand, 
is the rule of one man according to the law of nature, who 
maintains the liberties and properties of others as much as 
his owii.^ As- this definition does not imply any other 
restraint than the will of the i) 2 .'ince imposes on himself, 
Bodin labours under the same difficulty as Montesquieu. 
Every English I'eader of the Esprit des Lois has been struck 
by the want of a precise distinction between despotism and 
Bionarchj". Tyranny differs, Bodin says, .from despotism, 
merely by the personal character of the prince ; but severity 
towards a seditious populace is not tyranny; and here he 
censures the lax government, of Henry II. Tyrannicide he 
justifies in respect of an usurper who has no title except 
force, but not as to lawful princes, or snch as have become 
so by prescription.^ 

52. An aristocracy he conceives always to exist where a 
smaller body of the citizens governs the greater.®' 
Anstocracj. definition, wMclx has been adopted by some 

late winters, appears to lead to consequences hardly compat- 
ible with the common use of language. The electors of the 
House of Commons in England are not a majority of the 
people. Are they, therefore, an aristocratical body ? The 
same is still more strongly the case in France, and in most 
representative governments of Europe. We might better 
say, that the distinguisMiig characteristic of an aristocracy 
is the enjoyment of privileges which are not communicable 
to other citizens simply by anything they can themselves do 
to obtain ^theiji. Thus no government would be properly 

* In the beginning of states, quo omnibus persnasum sit ac perspieiiiini 
societas iiominum coaleseere eoepit, ac monarchiaiu omnium priinam in Assyria 
reipublicas forma qnsedam constitui, fuisseconstitutarn Nimrodo principe, &:c. 
nnius imperio ac dominate omnia tene- ® e. 2. == e. 3. y o. 4. 

bantxir. Fallit enim Aristoteles, qui * Ego statum semper aristoeraticum 
aureum illud genus bomimm fiibulis esse judico, si minor pars civiiim eseteris 
poeticis quam reipsa illustrius, reges impejrat. c. 1. 
lieroas suffragio creasse prodidit; cum 
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aristoeratical where a pecuniary- ■ qiialificatioii is 'alone suf- 
ficient .to; confer political power ; .nor did -the ancients ever 
n.se:.tlie, word ill siicli a sense. - 

53. ' Sovex'eigiity resides in the supreme legislative author- 
ity; but this requires the aid of other inferior and senates and 
delegated ministers^ to the consideration of which 

the third book of Bodin is directed. A. senate he defines, ^a 
lawful assembly of counsellors of state, to give advice to them 
who have the sovereignty in every commonwealth: we say, 
to give advice, that we may not ascribe any power of 
command to such a senate.’ A council is necessary in a 
monarchy; for much knowledge is generally mischievous in 
a king. It is rarely united with a good disposition and with 
a moral discijiline of mind. None of the emperors were so 
illiterate as Trajan, none more learned than Nero. The 
counsellors should not be too numerous, and he advises that 
they should retain their offices for life. It would be danger- 
ous as well as ridiculous to choose young men for such a 
post, even if they could have wisdom and experience, since 
neither older persons, nor those of their own age, would 
place confidence in them. He then expatiates, in his usual 
manner, upon all the councils that have existed in ancient or 
modern states.*" 

54. A magistrate is an officer of the sovereign, possessing 
public authority.’' Bodin censures the usual defini- 

tions of magistrac}^ distinguishing from rnagisti’ates 
both those officers who possess no right of command, and 
such commissioners as have only a temporary delegation. 
In treating of the duty of magistrates towards the sovereign, 
he praises the rule of the law of France, that the judge is not 
to regard private letters of the king against the justice of a 
civil snit.*^ But after stating the doubt, whether this applies 
to matters affecting the public, he concludes that the judge 
must obey any direction he receives, unless ^ont^ary to the 
law of nature, in which case he is bound not to forfeit his 
integrity. It is however better, as far as we can, to obey all 
the commands of the sovereign, than to set a bad example of 
resistance to the people. This has probably a regard to the 
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fre€j_iieiit oppositioa of tiie paiiiament of Piiris tu wliat it 
cleeiiiecl tlie iinjast or illegal ordinances of the court. Several 
qiiestioiiSj discussed in these chapters on iiiagi.>traev, are 
rather subtle and verbal; and, in general, the argiiiiientatiYe 
part of Bodin is almost drowned in Ms erudition. 

55. A state cannot subsist without colleges and corpora- 

tions, for mutual aifeetioii and friendship is the 
necessary bond of human life. It is true that mis- 
chiefs have- sprung from these institutions, and they are tu 
be regulated by good laws ; but as a ftiiniiy is a eoBiniuiiity 
natural, so a college is a coninmiiity civil, and a coininoii- 
wealth is but a community governed by a sovereign power ; 
and thus the word community is common unto all three.^ 
In this chapter we have a full discussion of the subject ; and, 
adverting to the Spauish Cortes and English Hiuise of Cbni- 
mons as a sort of colleges in the state, he praist^s ihein as 
useful institutions, observing, with somewhat more boldness 
than is ordinary to him, that in several provinces in France 
there had been assemblies of the states, which had been 
abolished by those who feared to see their own crimes and 
peculations brought to light. 

56. In the last chapter of the third book, on the degrees 

Slaves, part ^^nd orders of citizens, Bodin seems to think that 
oEtiiesmte. being subjects, ought to be reckoned parts of 

the state.® This is, as has been intimated, in confonuitv witlx 
his monarchical notions. He then enters upon the different 
modes of acquiring nobility, and inveighs against making 
wealth a passjmrt to it; discussing also the derogation to 
nobility by jdebeian occupation. The division into three 
orders is useful in every form of government. 

57. Perhaps the best chapter in the Eepublie of Bodin is 

Bise and fall the first in the fourth book, on the rise, progress, 
of states. stationary condition, revolutions, decline, and 

fall of staijps. ^ commonwealth is said to be changed when 
its form of polity is altered ; for its identity is not to be de- 
termined by the long standing of the city wnlls ; but when 
popular government becomes monaichy, or aristocracy is 

7. fiBfpio aC liUorns homines civitate donari 

^ « Si mihitabellse aC jnra anffragionim cnpuira. By this he may only mean that 
in hac disputatione tribuaritur, serv'os ho would desire to emancipate them. 
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tiimed.to demoeraej'^, tie comiBOiiwealth is at an end. He. 
tins uses tie woixt respMica in tie sense of polity or' consti- 
tution^ wiici is iiotj, periapSj strictly eorrectj tiongi sane- 
tionediy some degree of nsage, and leaves .Ms proposition' a 
tautological truism. Tie extinction of states niayie natural 
or violent, but in one way or tie otier it must iappen ; since 
tiere is a determinate period to all things, and a natural 
season in wiici it seems desiable tiat tiey siould come to 
an end. Tie best revolution is tiat wiici takes place by a 
voluntary cession of power. 

58. As tie forms of government are tiree, it follows tiat 
tie possible revolutions from one to anotier are six. causes of 
For anarciy is the extinction of a government, not 
a revolution in it. He proceeds to develop tie causes of 
revolutions witi great extent of iistorical learning and witi 
judgment, if not witi so muci acuteness or so muci vigour 
of style as Maciiavel. Great misfortunes in war, ie ob- 
serves, iave a tendency to change popular rule to aristocracy, 
and success has an opposite effect ; tie same seems aj)plicable 
to all public adversity and x3rosperity. Democracy, however, 
more commonly ends in monarchy, as monarchy does in 
democracy, especially when it has become tyrannical ; and 
such changes are usually accompanied by civil war or tumult. 
STor can aristocracy, ie thinks, be changed into democracy 
without violence, though tie converse revolution sometimes 
happens quietly, as when the labouring classes and traders 
give up public affairs to look after their own ; in this manner 
Venice, Lucca, Eagusa, and otier cities iave become aristo- 
■ cracies. Tie great danger for an aristocracy is, tiat some 
ambitious person, either of their own body or of tie people, 
may arm the latter against them ; and this is most likely to 
occur -svien honours and magistracy are conferred on un- 
worthy men, wiici affords tie best topic to demagogues, 
especially where tie plebeians are wholly ejclud^d ; wiici, 
though always grievous to them, is yet tolerable so long as 
power is intrusted to deserving persons ; but when bad men 
are |)ro^^^Med, it becomes easy to excite the minds of tie 
people against tie nobility, above all, if tiere are already 
factions among tie latter, a condition dangerous to all states, 
but mostly to an aristocracy. Eevolutions are more frequent 
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ill, siB.a.H states, beeaxise a small number of citizens is eusilj’* 
split into 'Parties ; bence we shall find in one age more revo- 
intions among the cities of Greece or Italy tliaii bare taken 
place during many in the kingdoms of France or Spain. He 
thinks the ostracism of dangerous citizens itself dangerous, 
and .recommends rather to put them to death, or to render 
them friends. Monarchy, he observes, has this peculiar to it, 
that if the king be a prisoner, the eonstitiition is not lost ; 
ivhereas, if the seat of government in a republic be taken 
it is at an end, the subordinate cities never making resistance. 
It is evident that this can only be applicable to the case, 
hitherto the more common one, of a republic, in which the 
capital city enthely predominates. ^ There is no kingdom 
which shall not, in continuance of time, be changed, and at 
length also he overthrown. But it is best for them who least 
feel their changes by little and little made, whether from 
evil to good, or from good to evil.^ 

59. If this is the best, the next is the worst cha,pter in 
Astrological Bodiii. It professes to inquire, whether the revolii- 

fancies of ^ n » 

Bodin. tiGiis of states caii he foreseen. Here he considers 
whether the stars have such an iiifliiencB on human affairs, 
that political changes can be foretold by their means, and 
declares entirely against it, with such expressions as would 
seem to indicate his disbelief in astrology. If it were true, 
lie says, that the conditions of commonwealths dejiended on 
the heavenly bodies, there could be yet no certain prediction 
of them; since the astrologers laydown their observations 
with such ineonsistency, that one will place the same star in 
direct course at the moment that another makes it retrograde. 
It is obvious that any one who could employ this argument 
must have perceived that it destroys the whole seieoce of 
astrology. But, after giving instances of the hluiiders and 
contradictions of these pretended i>hilosopliers, he so fiir 
gives way as to^admit that, if all the events from the begin- 
ning of the world could be duly compared with the planetary 
motions, some inferences might be deduced from them ; and 
thus, giving up his better reason to the prejudices of liis age, 
he acknowledges astrology as a theoretical trut.li. The hypo- 
thesis of Copernicus he mentions as too absurd to deserve 
refutation ; since, being contrary to the tenets of all theolo- 
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gians and pliilosopliers^/aiid to common sense^, it subverts the 
foundations of 'bybtj science. . We now plunge deeper into 
nonsense ; Boding proceeding to a .long arithmetical disqiiisi- ' 
tioiij» '.founded on a passage in .Plato, ascribing the fall .of • 
.states .to want of proportion.*' 

60. The next chapter, on the danger of sudden revolutions 
ill the entire government, ■ asserts that even .the ranger of 

. sudden 

most determined astrologers agree in denying that changes, 
a wise man is subjugated by the starry influences, though 
they may govern those who are led by passion like ivild 
beasts. Therefore a wise ruler may foresee revolutions and * 
provide remedies. It is doubtful whether an established law 
ought to be changed, though not good in itself, lest it should 
bring others into contempt, especially such as affect the 
form of polity. These, if possible, should be held immutable ; 
yet it is to be remembered, that laws are only made for the 
sake of the community, and public safety is the supreme law 
of laws. There is therefore no law so sacred that it may not 
be changed through necessity. But, as a general rule, 
whatever change is to be made should be effected gradually.^ 

61. It is a disputed question whether magistrates should 
be temporary or perpetual. Bodin thinks it essen- 

tial that the council of state should be permanent, 
but high civil commands ought to be temporary.^ 

It is in general important that magistrates shall accord in 
their opinions ; yet there are circumstances in which their 
emulation or jealousy may be beneficial to a state.^ Whether 
the sovereign ought to exercise judicial functions may 
seem, he says, no difficult question to those who are agreed 
that kings were established for the sake of doing justice. 
This, however, is not his theory of the origin of government; 
and after giving all the reasons that can be urged in favour 
of a nionarch-judge, including as usual all historical prece- 
dents, he decides that it is inexpedient for l^e njler to pro- 
nounce the law himself. His reasons are sufficiently bold, 
and grounded on an intimate knowledge of the vices of 
courts, which he does not hesitate to pour out.^ 
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62,, . Ill treating of the part to be taken by tlie princes or by 
Toleration ^ citizen^ ill faciioiiSy after a. long iletnii 
of reiigicms. liistory of conspiracies and seditions, lie comes 

to disputes about religion, and coiiteiids against tlie permis- 
sion of reasonings on. matters' of faith, Wiia-t can be more 
impious, he says, than to suffer the eternal laws of God, 
which ought to be implanted in .men’s minds with tlio 
utmost certainty, to be called in c|iiestioii by probalde reason- 
ings!^' For there. is^ nothing so demonstrable which men 
will not nndermine by argiiment. But the priiieiples of 
religion do not depend on clemonstratioiis and arguments, 
but on faith alone ; an-d whoever attempts to prove tlieiii by 
a train of reasoning, tends to subvert the foundations of the 
whole fabric. Bodin in this sophistry was undoubtedly iii- 
siiicere. He goes on, however, , having purposely sacrificed 
this cock to -Slsculapius, to contend that, if several religions 
exist in a state, the prince should avoid violence and perse- 
cution; the natural tendency of man being to give his assent 
voluntarily, but never by foree.®^ 

63. The first chapter of the fiffh book, on the adaiitatioii 
Influence of government to the varieties of race and climate, 
on govern- has oxcited more attention than most others, from 
meat;. Peing supposed to havo given rise to a theory of 

Montesquieu. In fact, however, the general principle is 
more ancient ; but no one had developed it so fully as 
Bodin. Of this he seems to be aware. Ho one, he says, has 
hitherto treated on this important subject, which should 
always be kept in mind, lest we establish institutions not 
suitable to the people, forgetting that the laws of nature 
win not bend to the fancy of man. He then investigates the 
peculiar characteristics of the northern, middle, and southern 
nations, as to physical and moral qualities. Some positions 
he has laid down erroneously ; but, on the whole, he shows 
a penetrating j^adgment and comprehensive generalisation of 
views. He concludes that bodily strength prevails towards 
the poles, mental power towards the tropics ; and that the 
nations lying between partake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very just ; but he argues from the great armies 
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that liaTe come from the north, while arts and sciences have 
been derived . from, the south, ^ There is certainly a consider- 
able resemblance to Montesquieu in this chapter; and lihe 
him, with better excnse, Bodin accumulates inaccurate 
stories, Force prevails most with northern nations, reason 
with the inhabitants of a temperate, or middle climate, , 
superstition with those of the south ; thus astrology, maguc, 
and all mysterious sciences, have come from the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians. Mechanical arts and inventions, on the 
other hand, flourish best in northern countries, and the 
natives of the south hardly know how to imitate them, their 
genius being wholly speculative, nor have they so much 
industry, quickness in perceiving what is to be done, or 
worldly prudence. The stars appear to exert some influence 
over national peculiarities; but even in the same latitudes 
great variety of character is found, which arises from a 
mountainous or level soil, and from other physical circum- 
stances. We learn by experience, that the inhabitants of 
hilly countries and the northern nations generally love free- 
dom, but having less intellect than strength, submit readily 
to the wisest among them. Even winds are not- without 
some effect on national character. But the barrenness or 
fertility of the soil is more important ; the latter producing 
indolence and effeminacy, while one effect of a barren soil is 
to drive the people into cities, and to the exercise of handi- 
crafts for the sake of commerce, as we see at Athens and 
ISTuremberg, the foimer of which may be contrasted with 
Boeotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a profusion of evidence drawn 
from the whole world, that it is necessary not only to con- 
sider the general character of the climate as affecting an 
entire region, but even the peculiarities of single districts, 
and to inquire what effects may he wrought on the disposi- 
tions of the inhabitants by the air, the water^ the^mountains 
and valleys, or prevalent winds, as well as those which depend 
on their religion, their customs, their education, their form 
of government ; for whoever should conchide alike as to all 
who live in the same climate would be frequently deceived ; 
since, in the same parallel of latitude, we may find remark- 
able differences even of countenance and complexion. This 
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62. In treating of .ilie part to be taken by tlie prince, or by 

Toleration ^ good citizen, in civil factions, after a long detail 
of religions, bistorj of conspiracies and seditions, lie conies 

to disputes about religion, and contends against tlie permis- 
sion of reasonings on matters of faith. What can be more 
impious, he says, than to snfiFer the eternal laws of God, 
which ought to be implanted in men’s minds with the 
utmost certainty, to be called in question by probirble reason- 
ings? 'Fot there is nothing so demonstrable which men 
will not undermine by argument. But the principles of 
i-eligion do not depend on demonstrations and argiiineiits, 
but on faith alone ; and whoever attempts to prove them by 
a train of reasoning, tends to subvert the foundations of the 
whole fabric. Bodin in this sophistry was undoubtedly in- 
sincere. He goes on, however, having purposely sacrificed 
this cock to iSsculapius, to contend that, if several religions 
exist in a state, the prince should avoid violence and perse- 
cution; the natural tendency of man being to give his assent 
voluntarily, but never by force."^ 

63. The first chapter of the fifth book, on the adaptation 

Influence government to the varieties of race and climate, 
onfoveni- excited more attention than most others, from 
ment. being supposed to have given rise to a theoiy of 

Montesquieu. In fact, however, the general principle is 
more ancient ; but no one had developed it so fully as 
Bodin. Of this he seems to be aware. Ho one, he says, has 
hitherto treated on this important subject, which should 
always be kept in mind, lest we establish institutions not 
suitable to the peo|)le, forgetting that the laws of nature 
will not bend to the fancy of man. He then investigates the 
peculiar characteristics of the northern, middle, and southern 
nations, as to physical and moral qualities. Some positions 
he has laid down erroneously ; but, on the whole, he shows 
a penetrating j\idgment and comprehensive generalisation of 
views. He concludes that bodily strength j)re vails towards 
the poles, mental power towards the tropics ; and that the 
nations lying between partake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very just ; but he argues from the great armies 
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that have come from the north, while arts and sciences have 
been derived from the south. There is certainly a consider- 
able resemblance to Montesquieu in this chapter ; and like 
Mm, with better excuse, Bodin accumulates inaccurate 
stories. Force prevails most -with northern nations, reason 
with the inhabitants of a temperate or middle climate, 
superstition with those of the south ; thus astrology, magic, 
and all mysterious sciences, have come from the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, Mechanical arts and inventions, on the 
other hand, flourish best in northern countries, and the 
natives of the south hardly know how to imitate them, their 
genius being wholly speculative, nor have they so much 
industry, quickness in perceiving what is to be done, or 
worldly prudence. The stars appear to exert some influence 
over national peculiarities ; but even in the same latitudes 
great variety of character is found, which arises from a. 
mountamous or level soil, and from other physical circum- 
stances. We learn by experience, that the inhabitants of 
hilly countries and the northern nations generally love free- 
dom, but having less intellect than strength, submit readily 
to the wisest among them. Even winds are not- without 
some effect on national character. But the barrenness or 
fertility of the soil is more important ; the latter producing 
indolence and effeminacy, while one effect of a barren soil is 
to drive the people into cities, and to the exercise of handi- 
crafts for the sake of commerce, as we see at Athens and 
Nuremberg, the former of which may he contrasted with 
Boeotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a profusion of evidence drawn 
from the whole world, that it is necessary not only to con- 
sider the general character of the climate as affecting an 
entire region, but even the peculiarities of single districts, 
and to inquire what effects may he wrought on the disposi- 
tions of the inhabitants by the air, the water^ the^mountaiiis 
and valleys, or prevalent winds, as well as those which depend 
on their religion, .their customs, their education, their form 
of government ; for whoever should conclude alike as to all 
who live in the same climate would be frequently deceived ; 
since, in the same parallel of latitude, we may find remark- 
able differences even of countenance and complexion. This 
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cliapter abounds witb proofs of the coiiixirelieiision as \Tell as 
patient research wMch distingiiislies Bodiii from every poli- 
tical writer wbo bad preceded him, 

65. In the second chapter, which inquires how we may 
Means of uvoid the revoliitions which an excessive inequality 
ineqSy. of , possessious tonds to produce, he inveighs against 
a partition of property, as inconsistent with civil society, and 
against an abolition of debts, because there can be no justice 
where contracts are not held inviolable; and obseiwes, that it is 
absurd to expect a division of all possessions to bring al;>oiit 
tranqnillity. He objects also to any endeavour to limit the 
number of the citizens, exce]3t by colonisation. In deference 
to the authority of the Mosaic law, he is friendly to a limited 
right of primogeniture, but disapproves the power of testa- 
mentary dispositions, as tending to inequality, and the 
admission of women to equal shares in the inlieritance, lest 
the same consequence should come through marriage, Usuiy 
he would absolutely abolish, to save the poorer classes from 
ruin. 

66. Whether the property of condemned persons shall be 
confisca- Confiscated is a problem, as to which, having given 
rewards. the arguments on both sides, he inclines to a middle 
course, that the criminal’s own acquisitions should be forfeited, 
but what has descended from his ancestors should pass to his 
posterity. He speats with great freedom against unjust 
prosecutions, and points out the dangers of the law of for- 
. feiture.^ In the next, being the fourth chapter of this booh, 
he ti’eats of rewards and punishments. All states depend 
on the due distribution of these ; but, while many books are 
full of the latter, few have discussed the former, to winch he 
here confines himself. Triumphs, statues, public thanks, 
oflo-ces of trust and command, are the most honourable ; 
exemptions from service or txubute, privileges, and the like, 
the most J)ene§ciaL In a popular government, the former 
are more readily conceded than the latter ; in a monarchy, 
the reverse. The Eoman triumph gave a splendour to the 
republic itself. In modern times the sale of nobility, and of 
public offices, renders them no longer so honourable as they 
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slioiiH be. He is Iiere again vei'y free-spoken as to tke coii- 
diict of tile Erenclij and. of otlier g*oyeriiments.‘^ . . 

67. Tlie advantage of warlike habits- to a. nation, and the 
utility of fortresses, are then investigated. Some 

have objected to the latter, as injurious to the 
courage of the people, and of little service against an inva- 
der; and also, as fiiriiishing opportunities to tyrants and 
usurpers, or occasionally to rebels. Bodin, however, inclines 
in their favour, especially as to those on the frontier, which 
may be granted as feudal benefices, but not in inheritance. 
The question of cultivating a military spirit in the people 
depends on the form of polity : in popular states it is neces- 
sary; in an aristocracy, unsafe. In monarchies, the position 
of the state with respect to its neighbours is to be considered. 
The capital city ought to be strong in a republic, because its 
occupation is apt to carry with it an entire change in the 
commonwealth. But a citadel is dangerous in such a state. 
It is better not to suffer castles, or strongholds of private 
men, as is the policy of England ; unless when the custom 
is so established, that they cannot be dismantled without 
danger to the state.^ 

68. Treaties of peace and alliance come next under review. 
He points out with his usual prolixity the difference necessity of 
between equal and unequal compacts of this kind. 

Bodin contends strongly for the rigorous maintenance of 
good faith, and reprobates the civilians and canonists who 
induced the council of Constance to break their promise to- 
wards John Huss. No one yet, he exclaims, has been so 
consummately impudent as to assert the right of violating a 
fair promise ; but one alleges the deceit of the enemy ; an- 
other, his own mistake ; a third the change of circumstances, 
which has x^endered it impossible to keep his word ; a fourth, 
the ruin of the state which it would entail. But no excuse, 
according to Bodin, can be sujaicient, save th<j unlg,wMness 
of the promise, or the impossibility of fulfilling it. The 
most difficult terms to keep are between princes and tbeir 
subjects, which generally require the guarantee of other 
states. Faith, however, ought to be kept in such cases ; and 
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lift ceiisuresy tliougli -aiider an erroneous impressiuii of tlie 
fact, as a breacli of engagement, the execution of tke duke 
of York ill tlie reign of Henry YI. ; adding, that lie prefers 
to select foreign instances, rather than those at home, wliicii 
he would wish to be buried in eveidasting obliTium In this 
he probably alludes to the day of St. Bartholomew.^ 

69, The first chapter of the sixth book relates to a perio- 
Censnsof ceiisus of property, which be recommends as 

property. much neglected. The Roman censorship of 

manners he extols, and thinks it peculiarly required, when all 
domestic coercion is come to an end. But he would give no 
doercive jurisdiction to his censors, and plainly intimates bis 
dislike to a similar authority in the clraroh.^ A more iiii'- 
portant disquisition follows on public revenues. These may 
Public re. ^ derived from seven sources: namely, national 
venues. domains; confiscation of enemies' property; gifts 
of friendly powers ; tributes from dependent allies ; foreign 
trade carried on by the state ; tolls and customs on exports 
and imports ; or, lastly^ taxes directly levied on the people. 
The first of these is the most secure and honourable ; and 
here we have abundance of ancient and modern learning, 
while of course the French principle of inalienability is 
brought forward. The second source of revenue is justified 
by the rights of war and practice of nations ; the third has 
sometimes occurred : and the fourth is very frequent. It is 
dishonourable for a prince to be a merchant, and thus gain 
a revenue in the fifth mode, yet the kings of Portugal <lo 
not disdain this ; and the mischievous usage of selling offices 
in some other countries seems to fall under this head. The 
different taxes on merchandise, or, in our language, of cus- 
toms and excise, come in the sixth place. H"ere Bodia ad- 
vises to lower the import duties on articles with which the 
people cannot well dispense, but to lay them heavily on 
manufacliiared# goods, that they may learn to |)ractise these 
arts themselves. 

70. The last species of revenue, obtained from direct tax- 
ation, is never to be chosen but from necessity ; and as taxes 


c. 6. Externa libentins qmm do- ternn. oMivione Bopulia jacei^ent. 
mestiea recorder, qnse titmam * sempi- ' Lib. vi. c. i . 
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are apt to be kept up wben tlie necessity is passed, it is 
better tliat tlie kiiiff sboiild borrow money of subiects 

AT “ X XT TT xt i Tajcation. 

tiian impose taxes upon tiiem. lie tnen enters on 
tlie history of taxation in different countries, remarking it 
as peculiar to France, that the burthen is thrown on the 
people to the ease of the nobles and clergy, which is the case 
nowhere except with the French, among whom, as Cmsar 
truly wrote, nothing is more despised than the common 
people. Taxes on luxuries, which serve only to corrupt men, 
are the best of all; those also are good which are imposed 
on proceedings at law, so as to restrain unnecessary litiga- 
tion. Borrowing at interest, or by way of annuity, as they 
do at Yenice, is ruinous. It seems, therefore, that Bodin re- 
commends loans without interest, which must be compul- 
sory. In the remainder of this chapter he treats of the best 
mode of expending the public revenue, and advises that 
royal grants should be closely examined, and, if excessive, 
be rescinded, at least after the death of the reigning king.® 

71. Every adulteration of coin, to which Bodin piroceeds, 
and every change in its value, is dangerous, as it Aduitei-ation 
affects the certainty of contracts, and renders every 

man’s property insecuT*e. The different modes of alloying 
coin are then explained according to practical metallurgy, 
and, assuming the constant ratio of gold to silver as twelve 
to one, he advises that coins of both metals should be of the 
same weight. The alloy should not be above one in twenty- 
four ; and the same standard should be used for plate. Many 
curious facts in monetary history will be found collected in 
this chapter.* 

72. Bodin next states fully, and with apparent fairness, 
t.he advantages and disadvantages both of demo- superiority 
cracy and aristocracy, and admitting that some LSy?" 
evils belong to monarchy, contends that they are all much 
less than in the two other forms. It must be*remgihhered, 
that he does not acknowledge the possibility of a mixed 
government ; a singular error, which, of course, vitiates his 
reasonings in this chapter. But it contains many exceUent 
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observations on, democratical violence and ignorance, ivliieli 
liistory liad led . Mm duly to appreciate.*^ Tlie best form of 
]>olity lie bolds to be a moimrcliy by agnatic succession^ siieli 
as, in contradiction to Hottoman, be maintains to have been 
always established in France, pointing out also tlie mis- 
cbiefs that have ensued in other countries for want of a 
Salic law.^^ 

73, In" the concluding chapter of the work, Bodin, with 
Conclusion too miich parade of mathematical laiigiiage, des- 
of thev/ork. what he calls arithmetical, geometrical, 

and harmonic proportions as applied to political regimen. 
As the substance of all this appears only to be, that laws 
ous’ht sometimes to be made according to the circiunstanees 
and conditions of different ranks in society, sometimes to be 
absolutely equal, it will probably be thought by most ratlier 
incumbered by this philosophy, which, however, lie borrowed 
from the ancients, and found conformable to the spirit of 
learned men in his own time. Several interesting questions 
in the theory of jurisprudence are incidentally discussed in 
this chapter, such as that of the due limits of judicial clis» 
cretion. 

74, It must appear, even from this imperfect analysis, 
Bodin com- 5-^ wMch much has been curtailed of its fair propor- 
Arisfotifj^id tion, and many both curious and judicious obseiwa- 
Machiavd, Omitted, that Bodin possessed a highly philo- 

sophical mind, united with the most ample stores of history 
and jurisprudence. IsTo former witer on political philosopb j 
had been either so comprehensive in his sclieme, or so 
copious in his knowledge; none, perhaps, more original, 
more independent and fearless in his inquiries. Two names 
alone, indeed, could be compared with his — ^ Aristotle and 
Machiavel. Without, however, pretending that Bodin was 
equal to the former in acuteness and sagacity, we miiy say 
that the^expe^ience of two thousand years, and tlie maxims 
of reason and justice, suggested or coiTected by the Gospel 
and its ministers, by the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 
and by the civil law, gave him advaiita.ges, of which his 
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judgment and indiistry fully enabled Mm to avail bimself. 
Maeliiavel, again, lias discussed so few, comparatively, of 
the important questions in political theoiy, and has seen 
many things so partially, according to the narrow experience 
of Italian republics, that, with all his superiority in genius, 
and still more in effective eloquence, we can hardly say 
that his Discourses on Livy are a more useful study than 
the Republic of Bodin. 

75. It has been often alleged, as we have mentioned 
above, that Montesquieu owed something, and espe- 
cially his theory of the influence of climate, to 
Bodin. But, though he had unquestionably read the Re- 
public with that advantage which the most fertile minds 
derive from others, this ought not to detract in our eyes 
from his real originality. The Republic and the Spirit of 
Laws bear, however, a more close comparison than any other 
political systems of celebrity. Bodin and Montesquieu are, 
in this province of political theory, the most philosophical of 
those who have read so deeply, the most learned of those 
who have thought so much. Both acute, ingenious, little 
respecting authority in matters of opinion, but deferring to 
it in established power, and hence apt to praise the fountain 
of waters -whose bitterness they exposed ; both in advance of 
their age, but one so much that his genius neither kindled a 
fire in the public mind, nor gained in its own due praise, the 
other more fortunate in being the immediate herald of a 
generation Vv^hich he stimulated, and which repaid him by 
its admiration ; both conversant with ancient and mediaeval 
history, and with the Roman as well as national law ; both 
just, benevolent, and sensible of the great object of civil 
society, hut displaying this with some variation according to 
their times ; both sometimes seduced by false analogies, hut 
the one rather through respect to an erroneous philosophy, 
the other through personal thirst of praise an^ affectation of 
originality ; both aware that the basis of the philosophy of 
man is to be laid in the records of his past existence ; but the 
one prone to accumulate historical examples without suffi- 
cient discrimination, and to overwhelm, instead of convincing 
the reader by their redundancy^ the other aiming at an in- 
duction from select experience^ but hence appearing some 
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times' to reason generally froBi particular preinisesj, „ or 
dazriing the student by a proof that does not satisfy , Ms 
reason/ 

Sect. IIL — Oh Jubispeudekce. 

Golden Age of Jurispnidence— Oujaeius-^Other Civilians— Aiiti-*Trito» 
nianus of Hottoman— Law of Nations— Franeiscus a Yictoria— Bal- 
thazar Ayala — Aibericns Gentilis. 

76 . The latter part of the sixteenth century^ denoininated by 
Ooi/ionage Aiidres the golden age of jmdspmdeiiee, prodiieel 
frSe. the men who completed what Alcint and AngnsM- 
nus had begun in the preceding generation, by elucidating 
and reducing to order the dark chaos wliieli the Eomaii l*av% 
enveloped in its own obscurities and those ot its earlier com- 
mentators, had presented to the student. The most 
cujaciufi. distinguished of these, Ciijaeius, became professor 
at Bourges, the chief scene^of his renown, and the priueipa! 
seminary of the Eoman law in France, about the year 1555. 
His works, of - which many had been separately published, 
were collected in 1577 , and they make an epoch in the annals 
of jurisprudence. ' This greatest of all civil lawyers pursued 
the; track that Alciat had so- successfully opened, avoiding all 
scholastic subtleties of iiiterpx’etation, for which he substi- 
tuted a general erudition that rendered the science at once 
more intelligible and more attractive. Though Lis works ore 
voluminous, Cujacius has not the reputation of diifuseiiess ; 
on the contrary, the art of lucid explanation with brevity is 
said to have been one of his great characteristics. Thus, in 
the Paratitia on the Digest, a little book whiidi Hoi tom an, 

y -^-This account of BodixCs Republic great French writer tlie sixtee!illi 
will be found too long by many reiiders ; century. 

nnd I ought, perhaps, to apologise for it As I hare mentioned 31. I.ermiiiier, 

on the score that M, jberminier, in his I woxiW Sf-lc whether the following m a 
brilliant and agreeable Introduction a fair tmuslaticm ctf the Lnlln of Boclin ; — 
FEistoire G-^n^rale du Droit (Paris, Eo nos ipsa ratio deducitjxnpcria scilicet 
1829), has p»e-occu«ied the same ground, ac respahlieaB vi prinnim coahn's.s-e, 
This, however, had escaped my recol- efimn si ah hisk^ria ii^srramir; quam- 
lection (though I was acquainted with quam plciii sunt iibri, plena? leges, plena 
the work of M, L.) when I made my ahtiquitas. En etnh-lis.«;int la tluhxrie 
own analysis, which has not been bor- de i’origlne des societ^s, il (Kt*lare qu’il 
rowed in a single line from his. The y 'pQTiiht% les faifs irnmk 

labours of M. Lerminier are not so a Vencontre, Hist du Droit, pj). 02 and 
commonly known in, England as to 67. 
render it unnecossary to do justice to a 
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liis rival and enemy, advised Ms ovm son to carry constantly 
abont witb Iiim, -we find a brief exposition, in very good 
Latin, of every title in order, but with little additional mat- 
ter. And it is said tbat be tkoogbt notMng reqnisite for the 
Institutes but short clear notes, which his thorough admirers 
afterwards contrasted with the celebrated but rather verbose 
commentaries of Vinnius, 

77. Notwithstanding this conciseness, Ms works extend 
to a formidable length. For the civil law itself Eulogies 
is, for the most part, very concisely written, and upon him. 
stretches to such an extent, that Ms indefatigable diligence 
in illustrating every portion of it could not be satisfied within 
narrow bounds. ^ Had Cujacius been born sooner,’ in the 
words of the most elegant of his successors, ^ he would have 
sufiiced instead of every other interpreter. For neither does 
he permit us to remain ignorant of anything, nor to know 
any thing which he has not taught. He alone instructs us 
on every subject, and what he teaches is always his own. 
Hence, though the learned style of jurisprudence began with 
Alciat, we shall call it Cujacian,’^ ^ Though the writings of 
Cujacius are so voluminous,’ says Heineccius, ^that scarce 
any one seems likely to read them all, it is almost pecu- 
liar to him, that the longer any of his books is, the 
more it is esteemed. Nothing in them is trivial, nothing 
such as might be found in any other ; every thing so well 
chosen that the reader can feel no satiety ; and the truth is 
seen of what he answered to his disciples, when they asked 
for more diffused commentaries, that his lectures were for 
the ignorant, his writings for the learned.’* A later writer, 
Gennari, has given a more fully elaborate character of this 
illustrious lawyer, who might seem to have united every 
excellence without a failing.^ But without listening to the 


* Grravina, Origines Juris Civilis, Intactiim infiirisprudentia reliquit nihil, 

p 219. scribit. nol tam#ex aliig ex- 

* Heineccii Opera, xiv. 203, He pre- cerpta, quam a se inventa, sane faterstur 

fers the Observation es a^ue Emenda- omnes ; ita omnia suo loco posita, non 
tiones of Cujacius to all his other works, nimis protracta, quse nauseam creant, 
These contain twenty-eight books, pub- non arete ac jejune tractata, quse expli- 
lished, at intervals, from the year 1556. cationis paullo difiusioris pariunt de- 
They were designed to extend to forty sidorium. Candida perspicuitate brevis, 
books. elegans sub -^mahili simplicitate, caute 

^ Respublica Jurisconsxiitonim, p. 237. eruditus, quahtnra patitur oecasio, ubiqii«^ 
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enemies -wliom Ms own emiiieiiee,, or tlie polemical lierceiiess 
of some dispnt-es in'wHeli lie was engaged, created among 
tlie jurists of that age, it has since hceii obserTetl, that in liis 
writings may' he detected certain inconsisteiicies, of wMcli 
whole boohs hare been inTidioiisly compiled, and that he was 
too prone to abnse his acuteness by conjectimil emendations 
of the test ; a dangerons practice, as Byiikershoeh tralj re- 
marks, when it may depend tipon a single particle wdietlier 
the claim of Titins or of Marins shall prevail.^ 

78« Such was the renown of Cnjacins that, in the public 
ctijacinsj schools of Germany, when Ms name was mentioned, 
preSr^of cvery one took off his hat/ The continual bieker- 
ings of Hs Contemporaries, not only of the old Ac- 
lawyer. cursian school, among whom Albericns Gent ilis was 
prominent in disparaging him, but of those who had been 
trained in the steps of Alciat like himself, did not affect this 
honest admiration of the general student/ But we must not 
consider Cnjacins exactly in the light of %vhat we now call a 
great lawyer. He rejected all modern forensic experience 
with scorn, declaring that he had misspent his youth in sneh 
studies. We hare, indeed, fifty of his consultations which 
appear to be actual cases. But, in general, it is obseiwed by 
Gravina, that both he and the greatest of his disciples are 
but ministers of ancient jurisprudence, hardly deigning to 
notice the emergent questions of modern practice. Hence, 
while the elder jurists of the school of Bartohis, deficient as 
they are in expounding the Eoman law\s, yet apply them 
Judiciously to new cases, these excellent interpreters hardly 
regard anything modern, and leare to the others the %vhole 
honour of advising and deciding rightly/ Therefore he re- 
commends that the student who has imbibed the elements of 
Roman jurisprudence in all their purity from the school of 
Cujaeius, should not neglect the interpretations of xiceiirsiiis 
in obscur^ passages ; and, above all, should have recourse 
to Bartolus and Ms disciples for the arguments, authorities, 

doce.BS, Be aliqua parte arguato otiosus, lendis objeetis, aceiiratxis m con^ngpiidli^ 
tarn nihil habet inane, mUl inconditnm, notis, in Biratitlis brevis ac sneei plenu'-s 
nihil cnrtnm, nihil elandicans, nihil re- rectus pnidensque in Ooriaiiitationibus. ' 
dundans, amcenns in ObaervationihiiH, « Heinecc,3:iv. 209. Gennari n. 199. 
pbtilis in Traetatibus, nber ac planus ^ Gennari, p. 246. Biogr. Uihv. 

in Gommentariis, gen^srosus in refel- ® Ileincccins, ibid. Gennari, p. *2 12. 
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and illiistratioiis ordinary forensic questions will re- 

quire.' 

79. At vsome distance below Cujacius, but in places of 
lionour^ we find among the great French interpreters Frenchiaw- 
of the civil law in this age, Dnaren, as devoted to Cujacius ; 
ancient learning as Cnjacius, but differing from him others. 

by inculcating the necessity of forensic practice to form a 
perfect lawyer Govea, who, though a Portuguese, was 
always resident in Prance, whom some have set even above 
Cujacius for ability, and of whom it has been said that he is 
the only jurist who ought to have wnitten more Brisson, a 
man of various learning, who became in the seditions of 
Paris an unfortunate victim of his own weak ambition ; 
Balduin, a strenuous advocate for uniting the study of 
ancient history with that of law; Godefroi, whose Corpus 
Juris Civilis makes an epoch in jurisprudence, being the 
text-book universally received ; and Connan, who is at least 
much quoted by the principal writers on the law of nature 
and nations. The boast of Germany was Gifanius. 

80. These ‘ ministers of ancient jurisprudence ’ seemed to 
have no other oBice than to display the excellences opponents 
of the old masters in their original purity. Ulpian maixiaw. 
and Papinian were to them what Aristotle and Aquinas were 
to another class of worshippers. But the jurists of the age 
of Severus have come down to us through a compilation in 
that of Justinian ; and Alciat himself had begun to discover 
the interpolations of Tribonian, and the corru];)tion which, 
through ignorance or design, had penetrated the vast reser- 
voir of the Pandects. Augustinus, Cujacius, and other 
French lawyers of the school of Bourges, followed in this 
track, and endeavoured not only to restore the text from 
errors introduced by the carelessness of transcribers, a 
necessary and arduous labour, but from such as had sprung 
out of the presiimptousness of the lawgiver^ himself, or of 
those whom he had employed. This excited a vehement 
opposition, led by some of the chief lawyers of France, 

^ Gravina, pp. 222, 230. desideretux, plura scripsisse, de eaeteris 

s Buaremis . . . sine forensis exer- vero, paiieiOTa .• .. . , quia felix in- 
eitationis pra?sidio nee satis x^orcipi, nec genio, naturae viribns tan turn confideret, 
recte eommodeque docori jus civile ex- ut diligentise. kndem sibi non ncec'ssa- 
istimat, Geiinari, p. 179. nam, minus etiam honorificam x)utare 

^ Goveanus . . . vir, de cxuo uno videatur. Gennari, j), 281. 
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jealous of the fame of Cujaciiis. But, while they pretended 
to rescue the orthodox yulgate from the iniiOYatioU'S' of Its 
great interpreter, another sect rose up, far bolder thau 
either, which assailed the law itself. Of these the most 
determined were Faber and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber, or Fabre, a lawyer of Savoy, who 
Faber of becauie president of the court of Chamberi in 1610, 

acquired his reputation in the sixteenth century. 
He waged war against the whole body of commentators, and 
even treated the civil law itself as so mutilated and corrupt, 
so inapplicable to modern times, that it would be better to 
lay it altogether aside. Gennari says, that he would have 
been the greatest of lawyers, if he had not been too desirous 
to appear such ; ^ Ms temerity and self-confidence diminished 
the effect of his ability. His mind was ardent and iiiiep- 
palled by difficulties ; no one had more enlarged views of 
jurisprudence, but in his interpretations he was prone to 
make the laws rather what they ought to have been than 
what they were. His love of paradox is hardly a greater 
fault than the perpetual carping at his own master Oujaeius, 
as if he thought the reform of jurisprudence should have been 
reserved for himself.^ 

82. But the most celebrated production of this party is 
Anti-Tribo- the Anti-Tiuboniaiius of Hottoman. This was 
Hottoman. written in 1667, and, though not published in 
French till 1609, nor in the original till 1647, seems properly 
to belong to the sixteenth century. He begins by acknow- 
ledging the merit of the Romans in jurisprudence, but denies 
that the comj)ilation of Justinian is to be confounded with 
the Roman law-. He divides his inquiry into two ques- 
tions: first, whether the study of these laws is useful in 
France ; and, secondly, what are their deficiencies. These 
laws, he observes by the way, contain very little instruction 
about Roman bistory or antiquities, so that in books on those 


* P. 97. plus grandes diiSeiiltis. Mais on Fac- 

^ Hoineecins, p. 236.' Fatre, says ense avee raison d’avoir decide nn pea 
Ferriere, as quoted by Terrasson, Hist, trop hardiment contre les opinions eom- 
do la Jnrispnidence, est celui des juris- munes, cfc de s’^.tre donne soiiTont trop 
cousultes modernes qui a port4 le plus de liberty de retraneher ou d’ajoiittir 
loin los id4es .sur le droit. Cetoit un dans les lois. See, too, the article Favre, 
esprit vaste qni ne se rebutoit par de in Jliographie Uniyerselle. 
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subjects we rarelj find tlieni cited. He then adverts to par- 
ticular branches of the civil law, and shows that numberless 
doctrines are now obsolete, such as the state of servitude, the 
right of arrogation, the ceremonies of marriage, the peculiar 
law of guardianship, while for matters of daily occurrence 
they give us no assistance. He points out the useless dis- 
tinctions between things mmicijpi and 7i(m between 

the dominium quirUarimn and honitarium 5 the modes of ac- 
quiring property by mancipation, cessio injure, ^mcapio, and 
the like, the unprofitable doctrines ^houtfidei commissa and 
the ^ on the folly of keeping up 

the old forms of stipulation in contracts, and those of legal 
process, from which no one can depart a syllable without 
losing his suit. And on the whole he concludes that not 
a twentieth part of the Eoman law survives, and of that not 
one-tenth can be of any utility. In the second part, Hotto ^ 
man attacks Tribonian himself for suppressing the genuine 
works of great lawyers, for barbarous language, for per- 
petually mutilating, transposing, and interpolating the pas- 
sages which he inserts, so that no cohesion or consistency is 
to be found in these fragments of materials, nor is it possible 
to restore them. The evil has been increased by the herd of 
commentators and interpreters since the twelfth century; 
those who have lately appeared and applied more erudition 
rarely agreeing in their conjectural emendations of the text, 
which yet frequent^ varies in different manuscripts, so as to 
give rise to endless disputes. He ends by recommending 
that some jurisconsults and advocates should be called 
togethei’, in order to compile a good code of laws ; taking 
whatever is valuable in the Eonian system, and adding what- 
ever from other sources may seem worthy of reception, 
drawing them up in plain language, without too much 
subtilty, and attending chiefly to the principles of equity. 
He thinks that a year or two would suffice for the instruction 
of students in such a code of laws, which woufd be^completed 
afterwards, as was the case at Eome, by forensic practice. 

83. These opinions of Hottoinan, so reasonable in them- 
selves, as to the inapplicability of much of the 
Eoman law to the actual state of society, were con- n^nwain' 
genial to the prejudices of many lawyers in Pi’ance. 
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That law liad in fact 'to struggle against a system already 
receixed, tlie feudal customs wMcli had goTerned tlie greater 
part of the kingdom. And this party so much prevailed, 
that, hythe ordinance of Blois, in ■ 1579, the university of 
Paris was forbidden to give lectures or, degrees in civil law. 
This was not wholly regarded ; but it was not till a century 
afterwards that public lectures in that science were re-estab- 
lished in the university, on account of the iin certainty which 
the neglect of the civil law was alleged to have produced. 

84. Prance now stood far pre-eminent in her lawyers. 
But Italy was not wanting in men once conspicuous, 
whom we cannot afford time to mention. One of 

them, Tiiraniini, professor at Perrara, though his name is 
not found in Tiraboschi, or even in Gravina, seems to have 
had a more luminous concej)tioii of the relation wliicli should 
subsist between positive laws and those of nature, as well as 
of their distinctive provinces, than was common in the great 
jurists of that generation. His commentary on the title De 
Legibus, in the first book of the Pandects, gave him an 
opportunity for philosophical illustration. An account of his 
writings will be found in Corniaiii.^ 

85. The canon law, though by no means a province sterile 
in the quantity of its produce, has not deserved to 
arrest our attention. It was studied conjointly 

with that of Pome, from which it borrows many of its prin- 
ciples and rules of proceeding, though not servilely, nor 
without such variations as the independence of its tribunals 
and the different nature of its authorities might be expected 
to produce. ■ Covarruvias and other Spaniards were the most 
' eminent: canonists ; Spain was distinguished in this line of 
jurLsj)rudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to observe, that in this 
hvLvr of period we find a foundation laid for the great science 
itftariy international law, the determining authority in 
state. questions of right between independent states. 
Whatever had been delivered in books on this subject, had 
rested too much on theological casuistry, or on the analogies 
of positive and local law, or on the loose practice of nations, 


Turammi. 


Canon law. 
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and precedents ratlier of arms than of reason. The fecial 
law^. or rights, of , aiiihassadors^ was that which had been most 
respected. The cnstomarj code of Europe, in military and 
maritime questions, as well as in some others, to which no 
state could apply its particular jurisprudence with any hope 
of reciprocity, grew up by degrees to be administered, if not 
upon solid principles, yet with some uniformity. The civil 
Jurists, as being conversant wdth a system more widely dif- 
fused, and of which the equity was more generally recognised 
than any other, took into their hands the adjudication of all 
these cases. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
progress of international relations, and, we may add, the fre- 
quency of wars, though it did not at once create a common 
standard, showed how much it was required. War itself, it 
was perceived, even for the advantage of the belligerents, had 
its rules 5 an enemy had his rights ; the study of ancient his- 
tory furnished precedents of magnanimity and justice, which 
put the more receub examples of Christendom to shame ; the 
spirit of the Gospel could not be wholly suppressed, at least 
in theory; the strictness of casuistry was applied to the 
duties of sovereigns ; and perhaps the scandal given by the 
writings of Machiavel was not without its influence in dicta- 
ting a nobler tone to the morality of international law. 

87. Before we come to works strictly belonging to this 
kind of jurisprudence, one maybe mentioned which Francis a 
connects it with theological casuistry. The Eelec- 
tiones Theologicaa of Francis a Victoria, a professor in Sala- 
manca, and one on whom Nicolas Antonio and many other 
Spanish writers bestow the highest eulogy, as the restorer of 
theological studies in their country, is a book of remarkable 
scarcity, though it has been published at least in four edi- 
tions. Grotius has been supposed to have made use of it in 
his own great work ; but some of those who since his time 
have mentioned Victorians writings on this ^snbj^ct lament 
that they are not to be met with. Dupiii, however, has 
given a short account of the Eelectiones ; and there are at 
least two copies in England — -one in the Bodleian Library, 
and another in that of Dr. Williams in Eedcross Street. The 
edition I have used is of Venice, 1626, being probably the 
latest ; it was published first at Lyoh^ in 1 557, at Salamanca 


7o LITBBATITEB OF EU'KOPE, ' [.Paiit II., 

ill 1565, and again at Lj" ons" in 1587, but bad become scarce 
before its repiiblicatioii at Teiiice^^ It eoiisists of tlurtetiii 
relectioiis, as Yietoria calls tbeni, or dissertations on different 
subjects, related in some measure to theology, at least by the 
mode ill which he treats them. ' The fifth, entitled De Iiidis, 
and the sixth, De Jui’e- Belli, are the most important, 

88. The third is entitled, De Potestate Civili. In this he 
His opi- derwes goyeriiment and monarchy from divine in- 
piTbiic’^iaw. stitatioii, and holds that, as the majority of a state 
may choose a king whom the minority are bound to obey, 
so the majority of Christians may bind the minority by the 
choice of an nniyersal monarch. In the chapter concerning 
the Indians, he strongly asserts the natural right of those 
nations to dominion over their own property and to sove- 
reignty, denying the argument to the contrary fouiicled on 
their infidelity or vices. He treats this question methodically, 
in a scholastic manner, giving the reasonings on both sides. 
He denies that the emperor, or the pope, is lord of the whole 
worlS, or that the pope has any powder over the barbarian 
Indians or other infidels. The right of sovereignty in the 
king of Spain over these people he 'rests on such grounds as 
he can find ; namely, the refusal of permission to trade, wdiich 
he holds to be a just cause of ivar, and the cessions made to 
him by allies among the native powers. In the sixth reiee- 
tioD on the rig'ht of ivar, he goes over most of the leading 
questions, discussed afterwards by Albericiis Geiitilis and Gro- 
tius. His dissertation is exceedingly condensed, comprising 
sixty sections in twenty-eight pages ; wherein he treats of 
the general right of war, the difference between public war 
and reprisal, the just and niijust causes of war, its proper 
ends, the right of subjects 'to examine its grounds, and iimiiy 
more of a similar kind. He dettn'inines that a war cannot be 
just on both sides, except through ignorance ; and also that 
subjects or.ght^iiot tO' serve their prince in a war which they 


° This is said on the authority of the never seen the book, but he do^ss not 
Venetian edition. But Bicolas Antonio advert to its sca,reity. wii > 

mentions an edition at Ingoldstadt in calls it Prmlentiones, narne.s the two edi- 
and another at Antwerp in IGO-i. tions of Lyons, and thoE>t <.)f InanldsUult 
lie is silent about those of 1587 and and Antwerp. Brunet, Watt, and tluj 
1G26. Ho also says that the Kelectio lies Biographio universe lie Ju nut uunlhui 
are twelve in number. Perhaps he had Victoria at all. 
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reckon unjust, Grotius lias adopted both these tenets. The 
whole relection,- as well as that on the Indians, displays an 
intrepid spirit of justice and humanity, which seems to haTo 
been rather a general characteristic of the Spanish theolo- 
gians. Dominic Soto, always inflexibly on the side of right, 
had already sustained by his authority the noble enthusiasm 
of Las Casas. 

89. But the first book, so far as I am aware, that syste- 
matically reduced the practice of nations in the con- Ayaia on 
duct of war to legitimate rules, is a treatise by Bal- of 
thazar Ayala, judge-advocate (as we use the word) to the 
Spanish army in the Netherlands, under the prince of Parma, 
to whom it is dedicated. The dedication bears date 1581, 
and the first edition is said to have appeared the next year. 
I have only seen that of 1597, and I apprehend every edition 
to be very scarce. For this reason, and because it is the 
opening of a great subject, I shall give the titles of his chap- 
ters in a note.® It will appear, that the second book of 


° Bdlth. Ayal», J. 0. et exercitus regii 
apTid Belgas SHpremi jiiridiei, de j-are 
et offieiis bellicis disciplina militari, 
libri tres. Antw. 1597. 12m.o. pp. 405. 
Lib. i. 

c. 1. De Ratione Belli Indicendij 
Alitsqiie Cssremoniis Bellicis. 

2. De Bello Jiisto. 

3. De Duello, sive Singnlari Cer- 

tamine. 

4. De Pignerationibus, quas vulgo 

Represalias vocant. 

5. De Bello Captis et Jure Post- 

liminii. 

6. De Fide Hosti Servanda. 

7. De Fcederibus et Indueiis. 

8. De Insidiis et Fraude Hostili. 

9. De Jure Legatcriim, 

Lib. ii. 

c. 1. De Officiis Bellicis. 

2. Do Irnperatore vel Duce Exer- 

citus. 

3. Unmn non Plures Exercitui 

Prsefici debere, 

4. Dtrum Lonitate et Bonevolentia, 

an Severifcate et Sfevitia, plus 
proficiet Imperator. 

5. Temporum Rationem prsecipue 

in Bello Habendam. ,, 

6. Contentiosas et Lentas de Rebus 

Bellicis Deliherationes admo- 
dum Noxias esse. 


Lib. ii. 
7. 


8 . 

9. 

c. 10. 

11 . 


Lib. iii 

Wm% 


Bum Res sunt Integra ne mini- 
mum quidem Regi voi Rei- 
public^e de Maj estate sua Con- 
cedendum esse ; et errare eos 
qui Arrogantiam Hostium Mo- 
destia et Patientia vinci posse 
existimant. 

An praestet Bellum Domi exci- 
pere, an vero in Hostllem 
Agrum inferre. 

An praestet Initio Proelii Magno 
Olamore et Concitato Cursu 
in Hostes pergere, an vero 
Loco manere. 

Ron esse Consilii invieem In- 
fensos Civilibns Dissensionibus 
Hostes Sola Discordia Fretuni 
invadere. 

Necessitatem Pugnandi Magno 
Studio Imponenclam esse Hili- 
tibus et Hostibus Remittcn- 
dam. ♦ • 

In Victoria potissimum de Pace 
Cogitandum. 

Bevictis Hostibus, qua potissi- 
mum Ratione Perpetua Pace 
Quieti obtineri possint [sic]. 

Be Bisciplina Militari. 

I)a Oificio Legafi et Aliorum 
qui Militibus praisuut. 



Ajala relates more to polities ami to sirateja'V than to inter- 

niiticeial aii.l tliai hi the iroa,- ui- 

tirelj of iTiiat we call martial Itiw. IJiit in tin.; first lie 
aspires to iaj down great principles vS public etliics ; and 
Grotiiis, wlio refers to Ayala witli commendation, is sure!}- 
mistaken in saying that be lias not toiielied tlie groiiiuls of 
Justice and injiistiee iiiimr,^ His second cbapter is oii tliis 
subiectvin tbb*ty-four pages; and tlioiigli lie iieitbcr sifts 
tlie matter so exactly, iioit' limits tbe riglit of bostiliiy so 
inncli as Grotiiis, be . deserves tlie praise of laying down tbe 
general principle, wdthoiit snbtilty or ebieaiiery. Ayala 
positiFely denies, witb Yietoria., tbe right of levying war 
against infidels, even by aiitbority of tbe poj>e, on tbe mere 
ground of tlieir' religion ; for tbeir infidelity does not deprive 
them of tbeir xigbt. of dom.imoii ; nor was that sovereignty 
over tbe earth given originally to tbe faithful alone, but to 
every reasonable creature. And this, be says, has been shown 
by Covarruvias to be the sentiment of the majority of doc- 
tors.^^ Ayala deals abundantly in examples from ancient 
history, and in authorities from the jurists. 

90. We find next in order of cliroiioiogy a treatise by 
Aiberiras Alboricus GeiitiHs, De Legationibus, published in 
Embassies. 1583. Geiitilis was an Italian Protestant, wdio 
through the Earl of Leicester, obtained the chair of civil law 


. 11 !. 

IS. De De qiii Arceni nil OppiCunii 
cujus Fnesidio impof^itiis esi, 
amiftit vei Iteiibiis liedir. 

19. Do B'lutis el Aliis Dolietis Mill- 
tariuus. 

2U. De Prjtemiis Militimi, 


, HI. 

3. De Hetatqribus sive Mensori- 

bus, 

4. De Militibiis, et qiii Militare 

pos.simt, 

5. De Sacramento Militari, 

6. De Missione, 

7. De Privilegiis Militnnn 

8. De JndiciivS Militaribns. 

9. De Pceins Militum, 

10. De Contumacibus et Dacmn 

Dicto non Parentibus. 

11. De Einansoribus* 

12. De Dosertoribus. 

13. De Transfugis et Proditoribus. 

1 4. De Seditiosis. 

15. De lis qni in Acie Loco cedunt 

aut Victi Se dednnt. 

16. De lis qui Arma alienant yel 

amittiint. 

17. Da lis qni .Excnbias deserunt 

vel mimis reete agunt. 


Cansas nude bellmn aut iir 

jnstum dioitnr Ayala non tetigit. D,. 
dure B. et P. Prologom., | 38. 


, Belhim adversus infideles ex eo 
solum quod intideles sunt, ne quidern 
auctoritato imperatoris vcd summi pon- 
tifieis indici potost ; infidelitas euini non 
privat infideies domiiiio quod habciit 
jure gentium; nam non fidelibiis taiitum 
reriim dominia, sed omni rationabiil 
crcatiirte data sunt. . . . Et Iutc scn- 
tentia plorisque probato, ut ostendit 
Corarruvias. 
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a.t Oxford in 1582. His writings on Roman JurispmdeBce 
are nnmerons, "but not very liiglily esteemed. This work, 
on the Law of Embassy, is dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, 
the patron of so many distinguished strangers. The first 
book contains an explanation of the different kinds of em- 
bassies, and of the ceremonies anciently connected with 
them. His aim, as he professes, is to elevate the importance 
and sanctity of ambassadors, by showing the practice of 
former times. In the second book he enters more on their 
peculiar rights. The envoys of rebels and pirates are not 
protected. But difference of religion does not take away 
the right of sending ambassadors. He thinks that civil 
suits against public ministers may be brought before the 
ordinary tribunals. On the delicate problem as to the 
criminal jurisdiction of these tribunals over ambassadors 
conspiring against the life of the sovereign, Gentilis holds, 
that they can only be sent out of the country, as the Spanish 
ambassador was by Elizabeth. The civil law, he maintains, 
is no conclusive authority in the case of ambassadors, who 
depend on that of nations, which in many respects is differ- 
ent from the other. The second book is the most interesting, 
for the third chiefly relates to the qualifications required in 
a good ambassador. His instances are more frequently taken 
from ancient than modern history. 

91. A more remarkable work by Albericus Gentilis is his 
treatise. He Jure Belli, first published at Lyons, 

1589. Grotius acknowledges Ms obligations to 
Gentilis, as well as to Ayala, but in a greater degree to the 
former. And that this comparatively obscure writer was of 
some use to the eminent founder, as he has been deemed, of 
international jurisprudence, were it only for mapping his 
subject, will be evident from the titles of his chapters, which 
run almost parallel to those of the first and third books of 
Grotius."' They embrace, as the reader will* per o^ive, the 

' Lib. i. Lib. i. 

c. 1. Be Jure G-entium Bellieo. c. 8. Be Catissis Bivinis Belli Pa- 

2. Belli Befinitio. .ciendi. , 

3. Prineipes Belltim gerunt. 9, An Bellnm Jnstum sit pro Eeii- 

4. Latrones Belhim non gerimt. „ gione. 

5. Bella juste geruntnr. ... .310. Bi Prineeps ^ Eeligionem BoIIq 

6. Bellum jnsto geri ntrinqne, • apnd snos juste tuetur. 

7. Be Catissis Belloriim. ' 
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wliole field of pEblie faitli, and of tlie riglits botli of war and 
Tiotorj. But I doubt wbetber tlie obligation Ims been so 
extensire ■ as lias sometimes been insiiniated. Cirotius does 
not, as far as I hare coiniiared tbein, borrow iiiaaiy quotations 
from Geiitilis, thongb. be cannot but some times allege tbe 
same liistorieal examples. It wdll also be found in almost 
erery chapter^ that be goes deeper into tlie siilijeet, reasons 
imicb more from etbieal principles, relies less on tbe auth- 
ority of precedent, and is in fact a xiliilosopber where the 
other is a compiler. 

92. Much that bears on tbe subject of international law 


Lih. i. 

e. 11. All iSuMIti Lellont contra Prin- 
ei]>C'm ex Caussa Reli^iuins. 

12. Ptrum siiit. Gaiis^sie Xaturales 

Belli Faeieiidi. 

13. Be Neee:>saria Defeiisione. 
i 4r. De Utili Defeiiskme. 

15. 1)0 HunesU Befeusione. 

16. Bo Sulditis Alienis contra I>o- 

miiiiim Befendoiidis. 

17. Qui Bellum neeessario inferunt. 

18. Qui utiliter Belliim inferunt. 

19. Be Naturalibiis Caiissis Belli 

inferendi. 

20. Be Huiiianis Caussis Belli in- 

ferendi. 

21. Be Walofj‘ii.etis Privatorum. 

22. Be Vetuscis Caussis non Exci- 

ta-iidis. 

23. Be Rognorum Eversion iluis. 

24. Si in Posteros movetiir Bell urn. 

25. Be Ilonesta Oaussa Belli infe- 

reiidi. 

Lib. ii. 

c. 1. Be Bello Indieendo. 

2. Si quando Belium non indicittir. 

3. Be Bolo et Stratagematis. 

4. Bo Bolo Yerborum. 

5. Be Mendaciis. 

6. Bo Vonefieiis, 

7. Be Armis et Mentiti.s Armis. 

8. Be ScEovola, Juditha,, efe Simi- 

lifeus. 

9. Be Zopiro et Aliis Transfiigis. 

10. Be Pactis Ducum. 

11. Bo Pactis Militum. 

12. Bo Indueiis. 

1 3. Quaiido contra Inducias fiat, 

1 4. Bo Salyo Condnctu, 

15. Be Permutationibns et Libe- 

rationibns, 

16. Be Captivis, et non necandis. 


Lib. ii. 

e. 17. Be His rjni se Hosti tradunt. 

18 . In D».‘<liTos et Captos sa-viri. 

19. Be oi.si.libus. 

20. Be Siippiii'ibuH. 

21. Be Pueris et .Feeminis. 

22. Be. Agricolis, Mereatorji.ns, Pere- 

grinis, Aliis Bimiljbus, 

23. Bo \ astitate et Ineendiis. 

24. Bo Csesis sepeliendis. 

Lib. iii. 

c. 1. Be Belli Fine et Pace. 

2. De ITltione Yietoris. 

3. Be Sumptiljus et Bamnis Belli. 

4. Tributis et Agris multari Yieto.s. 

5. Yietoris Acquisitio Universalis. 

6. Yictos Ornamentis Spoliari. 

7. Urbes diripi, dirui. 

8. Be Bucibus Hostium Captis, 

9. Be Sorvis. 

10. Be Statu Wutando. 

11. Be Religion is Aliarum-pio Re- 

riim Miitatione. 

12- Si IRile euni Honesto Pugiiet. 

13. Be Pace Fiitura Coristituenda. 

14. Be Jure Conveniendi. 

15. Be Quibus cavotur in Feederibus 

et in Duello. 

16. Be Legibus et Libertate. 

17. Be Agris et Postliminio. 

18. Be Araicitia et Societate. 

19. Si Feedus recte contrahitiir eimi 

Birersae Religionis Homini- 
bus. 

20. Be Armis et Classibus, 

21. Bo Arcibus et Prgesidiis. 

22. Si Successores Fmderatorum te- 

nentmr. 

23. Be Ratikabitione, Privatis, Pi- 

ratis, Exulibus, Adhserentibus. 

24. Quando Feedus violatur. 
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may proTbaMy be latent in the writings of the jurists Baldus, 
Oovarruvias, Yasquez, especially the two latter, who seem 
to have combined the science of casuistry with that of the 
civil law. Gentilis, and even Grotins, refer much to them; 
and the former, who is no great philosopher, appears to have 
borrowed from that source some of his general principles. 
It is honourable to these men, as we have akeady seen in 
Soto, Yictoria, and Ayala, that they strenuously defended 
the maxims of political justice. 



LITEEATUPvE' ■ OP ErHOPf 


HISTOBY OP POETEY FEOM 1550 TO lOOO. 


Cliaraeter of the Italian Poets of this Age-Some of the be.-t ennmerated — 
Bernardino B.-ota— G-asp.fira Staiupa — Bernardo Ta*so — Glenisalemme 
Liherata of Torquato Tasso. 

1*. The sclioo] of .Petrarcli, -restored by Beoibo, was preva- 
oenerai lont ill Italj at tlie begiBiiiiig' of tliis period. It 
itSSnpoets would . demand tlie use of a library^ formed peeii- 
in tMsage. for tMs purposo, as well as a great expenditure 

of time^ to read tlie original volumes wliicb this immensely 
numerous class of poets, the Italians of the sixteenth century, 
filled with theii’ sonnets. In the lists of Crescimbeni, they 
reach the number of 661 . We must, therefore, judge of 
them chiefly thimigh selections, which, though they may 
not always have done justice to every poet, cannot but pre- 
sent to us an adequate picture of the general style of poetry. 

The majority arc feeble copyists of Petrarch. Even 
ill most of those who have been preferred to the 
rest, an affected intensity of passion, a monotonous rej)etition 
of customary metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to common- 
places by familiarity, of mythological allusions, pedantic 
without novelty, cannot be denied incessantly to recur. But, 
in obseri-ing Jiow much they generally want of that which is 
essentially the best, we might be in danger of forgetting that 
there is a praise due to selection of words, to harmony of 
sound, and to skill in overcoming metrical impediments, 
which it is for natives alone to award. The authority of 
Italian critics should, therefore, be respected, though not 
without keeping in mind both their national prejudice, and 


Their Tisnal 
faults. 
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that wliich the habit of admiring a Yery artificial style must 
alway S' generate. 

2. It is perhaps hardly fair to read a number of these 
compositions in succession. EYery sonnet has its 

own unity, and is not, it might be pleaded, to be 
charged with tediousness or monotony, because the same 
structure of verse, or even the same general sentiment, may 
recur in an equally independent production. Even collee- 
tively taken, the minor Italian poetry of the sixteenth century 
may be deemed a great repertory of beautiM language, of 
sentiments and images, that none but minds finely tuned by 
nature produce, and that will ever be dear to congenial 
readers, presented to us with exquisite felicity and grace, 
and sometimes with an Original and impressive vigour. The 
sweetness of the Italian versification goes far towards their 
charm ; but are poets forbidden to avail themselves of this 
felicity of their native tongue, or do we invidiously detract, 
as we might on the same ground, from the praise of Theo- 
critus and Bion ? 

3. ^ The poets of this age,’ says one of their best critics, 
‘' had, in general, a just taste, wrote with elegance, character 
employed deep, noble, and natural sentiments, and SSatorf. 
filled their compositions with well-chosen ornaments. There 
may be observed, however, some difference between the 
authors who lived before the middle of the century and those 
who followed them. The former were more attentive to 
imitate Petrarch, and, unequal to reach the fertility and im- 
agination of this great master, seemed rather dry, with the 
exception, always, of Casa and Costanzo, whom, in their style 
of composition, I greatly admire. The later writers, in 
order to gain more ajpplause, deviated in some measure from 
the spirit of Petrarch, seeking ingenious thoughts, florid 
conceits, splendid ornaments, of which they became so fond, 
that they fell sometimes into the vicious extreme saying 
too much.’ 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muratori seems to place in 
the earlier part of the century, belong, by the date 

of publication at least, to this latter period. The 


« Muratori, della Perfettai Poesia, i. 22. 
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former was the first to quit the style of Petrai’ch, which 
Bembo had rendered so popular. Its smoothness evidently 
wanted vigour, and it was the aim of Casa to inspire a more 
masculine tone into the sonnet, at the expense of a liarsher 
versification. He occasionally ventuied to carry on the sense 
without pause from the first to the second tercet ; an inno- 
vation praised by many, but which, at that time, few 
attempted to imitate, though in later ages it has become 
common, not much perhaps to the advantage of the sonnet. 
The poetry of Casa speaks less to the imagination, the heart, 
or the ear, than to the understanding.’’ 

5. Angelo di Costanzo, a Neapolitan, and author of a well- 
Ofcostanjo. histoi'y of his country, is highly extolled by 

Crescimbeni and Muratori ; perhaps no one of these 
lyric poets of the sixteenth century is so much in favour wuth 
the critics. Costanzo is so regular in his versification, and 
so strict in adhering to the unity of subject, that the Society 
of Arcadians, when, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, they endeavoured to rescue Italian poetry from the 
school of Marini, selected him as the best model for imitation. 
He is ingenious, but perhaps a little too, refined ; and by no 
means free from that coldly hj-perbolical tone in addressing 
his mistress, which most of these sonnetteers assume. Cos- 
tanzo is not to me, in general, a jjleasing writer ; though 
sometimes he is very beautiful, as in the sonnet on Vii-ffrl 
‘ Quella cetra gentil,’ justly praised by Muratori, and which 
will be found in most collections ; remarkable, among hi<Ther 
merits, for being contained in a single sentence. Anotlier, 
on the same subject, ‘Cigni felici,’ is still bettei-. Tlie 
poetry of Camillo Pellegrini much resembles that of Cos- 
tanzo.« The sonnets of Baldi, especially a series on 
the ruins and antiquities of Eome, appear to' me 

poco devi;mclo 
diUla dolcezsfi dol ^tnirca.a un norello 
stile dieclo prineipio, eol quale le sue 
rime compose, intendendo sopra il tiitto 
alia gr^rita ; per coiisegmi* ia quale, si 
vfilse spezial monte del earattere iispro, e 
de’ raggirati periodi e rotondi, insino a 
condnrre uno stesso sentimento d’tino in 
altro qiiadernario, e d’nno in altro ter- 
zetto ; cosa in prima da aleunp non piii 
tentata ; , perloehe somma lode ritrasse di 


Baldi. 


cliinnqno coltivd in qnosti tempi la tos- 
cana poesia. Ma perche si fat to stile 
era proprio, e adattato all' ingeatiu del sito 
inventore, molto difficile riimei il soguj- 
tario. Crescimbeni, della Volgar Poe.sia, 
ii. 410. See also GingntaaS ix. 329*! 
Tiraboselii, x. 22, Gasa is gcnoralK”, 
to my apprehension, very harsh and 
prosaic. 

® Crescimbeni, toI. iv. p. 25. 
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deserving of a Mgt among those of the age. They 

may be read among Ms poems ; but few have found their 
way into the collections by Gobbi and Eubbi, which are not 
made with the best taste* Caro, says Orescimbeni, is less 
rough than Casa, and more original than Bembo. 

Salfi extols the felicity of his style, and the harmony 

of his versification ; while he owns that his thoughts are 

often forced and obscure/ 

6. Among the canzoni of this period, one by Gelio Magno 
on the Deity stands in the eyes of foreigners, 

and I believe of many Italians, prominent above 
the rest. It is certainly a noble ode.® Eubbi, editor of 
the Parnaso Italiano, says that he would call Celio the 
greatest lyric poet of his age, if he did not dread the 
clamour of the Petrarchists. The poetry of Celio Magno, 
more than one hundred pages extracted from which will 
be found in the thirty-second volume of that collection, 
is not in general amatory, and displays much of that 
sonorous rhythm and copious expression which afterwards 
made Chiabrera and Guidi famous. Some of his odes, like 
those of Pindar, seem to have been written for pay, and have 
somewhat of that frigid exaggeration which such conditions 
produce. Crescimbeni thinks that Tansillo, in the ode, has 
no rival but Petrarch.^ The poetry in general of Tansillo, 
especially La Balia, which contains good advice to mothers 
about nursing their infants very prosaically delivered, seems 
deficient in spirit/ 

7. The amatory sonnets of this age, forming the greater 
numbei% are very frequently cold and affected. coMnessof 
This might possibly be ascribed m some measure sonnets. 


Crescimbeni, ii. 429. Gingii4n6 
(continuation par Salfi), ix. 12, Caro’s 
sonnets on Castelvetro, written during 
their quarrel, are full of furious abuse 
with no wit. They have the ridiculous 
particularity that the last line of each is 
repeated so as to begin the next. 

This will be found in the Componi- 
menti Lirici of Mathias ; a collection 
good on the whole, yqt not perhaps the 
best that might hare been made ; nor had 
the editor at that time so extensive an 
acquaintance with Italian poetry as he af- 
terv>nrds acquired. Crescimbeni reckons 


Celio the last of the good age in poetry; 
he died in 1612, He praises alsoBcipio 
Graetano (not the painter of that name), 
whose poems were j>uhlis]jj3d, biit post- 
humously, in the same year. 

^ Della Volgar Poesia, ii. 436,, 

« Boscoe republished La Halia, which 
was very little worth while : the follow- 
ing is an average specimen ; — 

Questo degenerar, cli’ ognor si redo, 

, Senda voi caste, donne mie, ri tlico, 

Che .d^ altm cite dal latte non procode. 

L’ altfui latte osciirar fa piegio autico 
Begli avi iUusbri e adnlterar le razze, 

„B s’ infetta taldr saugue pudico. 
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to the state of manners in Italy^ where, with abundant 
lieeiitiousness, there was still much of jealousy, and public 
sentiment applauded alike the successful lover and the 
vindictive husband. A respect for the hononr of families, 
if not for virtue, would impose on the poet who felt or 
assumed a passion for any distinguished lady, the conditions 
of Tasso’s Olindo, to desire much, to hope for little, and to 
ask nothing. It is also at least very doubtful whether much 
of the amorous sorrow of the sonneiteers were not purely 
ideal. 

8. Lines and phrases from Petrarch are as studiously 
Stucliod introduced as we find those of classical writers in 
Petrarcii. modern Latin poetry. It cannot be said that tliis 
is iiiipleasing ; and to the Italians, who knew every passage 
of their fa^vourite poet, it must have seemed at once a grateful 
homage of respect, and an ingenious artifice to bespeak at- 
tention. They might well look up to him as their master, 
but could not hope that even a foreigner would ever mistake 
the hand through a single sonnet. He is to his disciples, 
especially those towards the latter part of the centurj", as 
Guido is to Pranceschini or Elisabetta Serena ; an effeminate 
and mannered touch enfeebles the beauty which still lingers 
round the pencil of the imitator. If they produce any effect 
upon us beyond sweetness of sound and delicacy of expres- 
sion, it is from some natural feeling, some real sorrow, or 
from some occasional originality of thought in which they 
cease for a moment to pace the banks of their fixvourite 
Sorga. It would be easy to point out not a few sonnets of 
this higher character, among those especially of Francesco 
Coixpetta, of Claudio Tolomei, of Ludovico Pateriio, or of 
Bernardo Tasso. 

9. A school of poets, that has little vigour of sentiment, 
Their fond- falls readily into description, as painters of historv 
description. Qv portrait that want expression oi character en- 
deavour to please by their landscaj)e. The Italians, espe- 
cially in this j)art of the- sixteenth century, are profuse in 
the song of birds, the mnrinnr of waters, the shade of woods ; 
and, as these images are always delightful, they shed a charm 
over much of their poetry, which only the critical reader, 
who knows its secret, is apt to resist, and that to his own 
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loss of gratification* Tlie pastoral cliaracterj whicli it 
became customary to assume^ gives mticli opportunity for 
these secondary, yet very seducing beauties of style. They 
belong to the decline of the art, and have something of the 
voluptuous charm of evening. Unfortunately they generally 
presage a dull twilight, • or a thick darkness of creative 
X3oetry. The Greeks had much of this in the Ptolemaic age, 
and again in that of the first Byzantine emperors. It is con- 
spicuous in Tansillo, Paterno, and both the Tassos. 

10. The Italian critics, Crescimbeni, Muratori, and 
Quadrio, have given minute attention to the Judpienfcof 
beauties of particular sonnets called" from the vast critics, 
stores of the sixteenth century. But as the development 
of the thought, the management of the four constituent 
clauses of the sonnet, especially the last,* the propriety of 
every line, for nothing digressive or merely ornamental should 
be admitted, constitute in their eyes the chief merit of these 
short compositions, they extol some which in our eyes are not 
so pleasing, as what a less regular taste might select. 
Without presuming to rely on my own judgment, defective 
both as that of a foreigner, and of one not so extensively ac- 
quainted with the minor poetry of this age, I will mention 
two writers, well known, indeed, but less prominent in the 
critical treatises than some others, as possessing a more 
natural sensibility and a greater truth of sorrow than most 
of their contemporaries — Bernardino Eota and Gaspara 
Stampa. 

11. Bernardino Eota, a ISTeapolitan of ancient lineage 
and considerable wealth, left poems in Latin as well Bernardino 
as Italian ; and among the latter his eclogues are 
highly praised by his editor. But he is chiefly known by a 
series of sonnets intermixed with canzoni, upon a single 
subject, Portia Capeee, his wife, whom, ^what is unusual 
among our Tuscan poets (says his editor), h^love^ with an 
exclusive affection.’ But be it understood, lest the reader 
should be discouraged, that the poetry addressed to Portia* 
Caj)ece is all written before their marriage, or after her 
death. The earlier division of the series, ^ Eime in Yita,’ 
seems not to rise much above the level of amorous f>oetry. 
He wooed, was delayed, complained, , and won— the natural 
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historj of an equal and reasonable loTe. Sixteen years 
iiiteryeiied of tliat tranquil bliss wHch contents the lieart 
without moving it, and seldom affords miicb to the poet in 
which the reader can .find interest. Her cleatb in 1559 gave 
rise to poetical sorrows, as real, and certainly full as rational, 
as those of Petrarch, to whom some .of bis coiitempories gave 
him the second place ; rather probably from tlie simibirity 
of their subject, than from the gi'aces of his language. Eota 
is by no means free from conceits, and uses sometimes 
affected and nnpleasing expressions, as mki dolce gnenriy 
speaking of his wife, even after ber death; but liis images 
are often striking ; ^ and, above all, be resembles Petrareh, 
with whatever inferiority, in combining the ideality of a 
poetical mind with the naturalness of real grief. It has 
never again been given to man, nor will it probably be given, 
to dip Ms pen in those streams of ethereal purity which have 
made the name of Lanra immortal; bat a sonnet of Eota 
may be not disadvantageonsly compared with one of Milton, 
which we justly admire for its general feeling, though it 
begins in pedantry and ends in coneeitP For my own part. 


^ Huratori blames a line of Eota as 
too bold, and containing a false tliongbfc. 

Peano i begl’ oechi a se medesmi giorao. 

It seems to mo not beyond the limits of 
poetry, nor more hyperbolical than many 
others which have been much admired. 
It ivS, at least, 'Petrarchesqm in a high 
degree. 

This sonnet is in Mathias, hi. 256. 
That of jMiitou will be remembered by 
most x’eaders. 

In liefco e pien di rlverenza aspetto. 

Con Teste di color bianco e vermiglio, 

Bi doppia luce serenato il ciglio. 

Mi viene in sonno il loio dolee diletto, 
lo me V inciiino, e con cortese afi'etto 
Seco ragiono e seco mi consiglio. 

Coin’ abbia a govemanni in quest" asiglio, 
B piango intanto, e la risposta aspeito. 

Ella m’ ascolta fiso, e dice cose 
Veramentexelesfei, M io r apprendo, 

B serbo anror nellamemoria r^cose. 

Mi lascia al fine e parte, e ya spargendo 
Per r aria nel partir viole © rose ; 

** lo le porgo la man ; poi mi reprendo. 

In one of Beta’s sonnets w© have the 
thongiit of Pope’s epitaph on bay : — 

Qnosto cor, qiiesta mente e questo petto , 

Bia "1 tiio sepolcro, e non la tomba o *1 sasso ; 
CU’ io t’ apparecebio qui doglioso e lasso ; 
Hon si dere a te, donna, altro irtcetto. 


He proceeds very beautifully ; — 

.Eicca sia la memoria c 1’ intdletto, 

Bel ben per cal tutt* altro a dietro io lasso ; 

E mentre questo mar di planto passo, 

Vadami sempre iniianzi il caro objetto. 

Alrna genril, dov’ abitar aohl 
Donna e roina, In terreii fnscio awolta, 

Ivi regiiiir celeste iiiirnortal dei. 

Vanrisi piir la niorte averti tolta 
Al mondo, a me rum gid ; eh’ a ffensier mica 
Una wmpre sarai viva e scpolta. 

The poems of Eota ar<* st-'parn.tely 
puldished in two volumes. Haples, 
1 726. They contain a mixture of Lu.tin. 
Whether Milton intenticuuilly burrowed 
the sonnet on his tvife’s death, 

* Methought I saw mj last csiwused saint/ 
from that above quoted, I cannot pvetcmd 
to say ; ceitainl 3 ’' his resomldanees lo tlio 
Italian poets often seem mcfra than acci- 
dental. Thus two lines in an indiff irent 
writer, G-iroIamo Preti (Mathias, iii. 
329), are exactly lihc one of the subiimest 
flights in the Paradise Lost. 

Tu per soffrir della cui luce i rai 
Si fan con 1’ ale i seranni iin velo. 

Bark with excessive light thy skirts appear 
Yet dazzle Heaven, that brightest seraphim 
Approach not, but with wings vcii their 

eyes. 

[But it has been suggested to me that 
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I would mucli ratliex’ read again tlie collection of Eota’s 
sonnets than those of Costanzo. 

12. The sorrows of Gaspara Stampa were of a different 
kind, hut not less genuine than those of _Eota. gaspiira 
She -was a lady of the Paduan territory, 'living H^towfor 
near the small river Anaso, from which she 
adopted the poetical name of Anasilla. This stream hathes 
the foot of certain lofty hills, from which a distinguished 
family, the counts of Oollalto, took their appellation. The 
representative of this house, himself a poet as well as soldier, 
and, if we believe his fond admirer, endowed with every 
virtue except constancy, was loved by Gaspara with enthu- 
siastic passion. Unhappily she learned only by sad experience 
the want of generosity too common to man, and sacrificing, 
not the honour, but the pride of her sex, by submissive 
affection, and finally by querulous importunity, she estranged 
a heart never so susceptible as her own. Her sonnets, 
which seem arranged nearly in order, begin with the deli- 
rium of sanguine love; they are extravagant effusions of 
admiration, mingled with joy and hope ; but soon the sense 
of Collalto’s coldness glides in and overpowers her bliss.'" 
After three years’ expectation of seeing his promise of 
marriage fulfilled, and when he had already caused alarm by 
his indifference, she was compelled to endure the pangs of 
absence by his entering the service of France. This does not 
seem to have been of long continuance ; but his letters were 
infrequent, and her complaints, always vented in a sonnet, 
become more fretful. He returned, and Anasilla exults with 
tenderness, yet stiH timid in the midst of her joy. 

Oser6 io, con queste fide braccia, 

Cinf^exli il caro collo, ed accostare 

La mia tremante alia sua viva faccia ? 

But jealousy, not groundless, soon intruded, and we find her 
doubly miserable. Oollalto became more harshy 
avowed his indifference, foibade her to importune 9“^"^ 


both poets must have alluded to Isaiah, ^ In an early sonnet she already calls 
vi. 2. Thus, too, the language of the Oollalto, ‘il Signor, ch' io ma, e ch w 
Jewish liturgies represents the seraphim iff) ; ^ o.n e:xpression descnintive 

as veiling their oy(‘S with wings in the enough of the;stato in winch poor bas- 
presonce of Gotl.™1842.] parn seems,to have lived several years. 
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'him witli' her complaints^, and in a few months espoused 
another woman. It is said by the historians of Italian 
literature^ that the broken heart of Gaspara sunk veiy soon 
under these accumulated sorrows into the gTawed And suclp, 
no doubt,: is what my readers expect, and (at least the gentler 
of them) wush to find. But inexorable truth to whom I am 
the sworn Tassal, compels me to say that the poems of the 
lady herself contain unequiTOcal proofs that she avenged 
herself better on Collalto — b}' falling in love again. e find 
T-r , the acknowledgment of another incipient passion, 
love. which speedily comes to maturity ; and, while de- 
claring that her present flame is much stronger than the last, 
she dismisses her faithless lover wdth tlie handsome compli- 
ment, that it was her destiny always to fix her aiieetions on 
a noble object. The name of her second choice does not 
appear in her poems ; nor has aiy" one hitherto, it cvoiild 
seem, made the very easj^ discovery of his existence . It is 
true that she died young ; but not of love.’ 

13, The style of Gaspara Stampa is clear, simple, 
style of graceful ; the Italian critics find something to eeii- 
stlmpa!' sure in the versification. In purity of taste, I 
should incline to set her above Bernardino Eota, though she 
has less vigour of imagination. Coniiiini has apjlied to her 
the well-known lines of Horace upon Sappho.'" But the fires 


^ She anticipated her epitaph, on this 
hypothesis of a broken heart, which did 
not occur. 

Per amar molto, ed csscr poco amata 
Vis&e e inori iiifelice ; cd or qui giace 
La 'piu fedel aiaante clie sia stata. 

Pregale, viator, riposo e pace, 

Ed impara da lei si mal trattata 
A non soguire un cor crudo e fugacc, 

“ It is impossible to dispute the evi- 
dcnco of Gaspara herself in sereral son- 
nets, so that Corniani, and all the rest, 
must have read her very inattentively. 
WUiat can w(ffeay to*these lines? 

Perche mi par vedere a certi segni 

Cli’ ordisci (Amor) nuovi lacci e nnove faci, 

E di ritrarme al giogo tuo t’ ingegni. 

And afterwards more fully : — 

Qiml darni f.ne. Amor, alle mie pene, 

SrJo dal ciuere estiiito d’ uno ardore 
Einascc 1’ altro, tna merc6, maggiore, 

E si vivace a consumar mi vieiie ? 

■ ■ Qual neile piii feiici o calde urene 


Xel nido aeceso sol di vario odore 
B’ una feaicuesrinta PHfo ptn funre 
Un verme, ohe fenice alrra uivicne. 

Hi qiiesto io tlebbo a’ ten si siraii 
Clae sempre e de^ntjo. etl oi«)rato oggetto 
Quello, ondii ml ferisci, omle in’ assail. 

Ed ora e tale, e turito, e si junn'erty, 

Ha tante doti alia btdiezjia eguali, 

Cli’ ardor per Uii m* e fjoinmo alto diletio. 

« ... spiral a'llnie amor » 

Tivmitqne coiuinlsHi t, -a lores 
J-Ioluu fiilihus pue’Ue. 

Corniaiii, v. 212, and SaHl in Gin- 
guene, ix. 406, have done some jnsticai 
to the poetry of Gasfpara^Staiiipa, tliuii^ii 
by no means more than it dcs.'rv(-s. 
Bouterwek, ii. IdO, obst-rves only, riel 
Poosie zeigt sich niclit in diesrii Suint- 
ten ; %vhich, I hnmldy conceive, shows 
that either he liad n<‘t reaU tiiem, or 
w'as an indifferent judge ; and from his 
general taste I prei'er the former hypo- 
thesis. 
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of guilt and sliame, tliat glow,,. along tlie strings of ' tlie JEoliati 
Ijre, ill resemble the pure sorrows of the tender Anasilla. 
Her passion for Collalto, ardent and niidisgnisecl, was ever 
virtiioris ; the sense of gentle Mrth, though so inferior to Ms, 
as perhaps to make a pimid, man fear ■ disparagement, sns- 
tainecl: her against dishononrable' submission, 

E ben ver, die 1 desio, con clie amd voi, 

E tiitto d’ onesta pieno, e d’ amore 
Perclie altiimente non conTien tra noi.^ 

Blit not less in elevation of genins than in dignity of cha- 
racter, she is very far inferior to Vittoria Colonn a, or even to 
Veronica Gambara, a poetess, who, withont equalling Vittoria, 
had much of her nobleness and purity. We pity tlie Gasparas ; 
we should worship, if we could find them, the Vittorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which Italy produced in 
this period two maybe selected. The Art of Navi- ^anautica 
gation, La Nautica, published* by Bernardino Baldi 

in 1590, is a didactic poem in blank verse, too minute 
sometimes and prosaic in its details, like most of that class, 
but neither low, nor turgid, nor obscure, as many others 
have been. The descriptions, though never very animated, 
are sometimes poetical and pleasing, Baldi is diffuse ; and 
this conspires with the triteness of his matter to render the 
poem somewhat uninteresting. He by no means wants the 
power to adorn his subject, but does not always trouble him- 
self to exert it, and is tame where he might he spirited. Pew 
poems bear more evident marks that their substance had been 
previously written down in prose, 

15. Bernardo Tasso, whose memory has almost been 
effaced with the maiority of mankind by the splen- Amadigi of 

, _ . . Bernardo 

dour of his son, was not only the most conspicuous Tasso, 
poet of the age wherein he lived, but was placed by its critics, 
in some points of view, above Ariosto himself. His minor 
poetry is of considerable merit. But that to«whic4i he owed 


« Sic, leg. onore ? tilings in favour of a lady’s honour, there 

p I qnote these lines on the authority is one very awkward sonnet among those 
of Gorniani, v. 215. But I must own of poor G-aspam, ,upon which it is by no 
that they do not appear in the two edi- means easy to put such a construction as 
tions of the Rime della Oaspara Starapa we should wish. 

which I have searched. I must also ^ ‘ The character of his lyric poetry is 
add that, willing as I am to believe ^11 . a sweetness and abundance of exprossionij 
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most of Ms reputation is an heroic romance on the story of 
Amadis, written about 1540, and first published in loOO. 
L’Amadigi is of prodigious length, containing 100 cantos, 
and about 57,000 lines. The praise of fiicility; in the best 
sense, is fully due to Bernardo. His narration is fluent, 
rapid, and clear; his style not in general feeble or low^ 
though I am not aware that many brilliant passages will be 
found. He followed Ariosto in his tone of relating the story : 
his lines perpetually remind us of the Orlando ; and I believe 
it would appear on close examination that much has been 
borrowed with slight change. My own aeqiiaintanee, how- 
ever, with the Amadigi is not sufficient to warrant more than 
a general judgment. Ginguene, who rates this poem very 
highly, j)raises the skill with which the disposition of the 
original romance has been altered and its canvas enriched by 
new insertions, the beauty of the images and sentiments, the 
variety of the descriptions, the sweetness, though not always 
free from languor, of the style, and finally recommends its 
perusal to all lovers of romantic poetry, and to all who would 
appreciate that of Italy It is evident, however, tSat the 
choice of a subject become frivolous in the eyes of manlrind, 
not less than the extreme length of Bernardo Tasso’s poem, 
must render it almost impossible to follow this advice. 

16. The satires of Bentivoglio, it is agreed, fall short of 
Satirical and those by Aiiosto, though some have placed them 
above those of Alamanni.® But all these are satires 
Aretin. regular model, assuming at least a half- 


and images, by which he becomes more crowd of Italian sonnets in the sixteenth 
flowing and full (piii morbido e pifl centm-y by a novelty, truth, and delicacy 
pastoso, metaphors not translatable by of sentiment, which is comparatively rare 
single English words) than his eontem- in them. 

poraries of the school of Petrarch.* Cor- ^ Voi, v. p. 61-108. Bouterwek 
niani, V. 127. (toI. ii. 169) speaks miieli less favour- 

A sonnet of Bernardo Tasso, so much ably of the Amadigi, and, as far as I can 
admired at the time, that almost every judge, in too disparaging a tone. Cor- 
one, it is sailU, of a ?efiiied taste had it by niani, a great admirer of Bernardo, owns 
heart, will be found in Panizzi* s edition that his Tnorhidezza and fertility have 
of the Orlando Innamorato, vol. i. p. 37 6 , rendered him too frequently diffuse and 
with a translation by a lady well known flowery. See also Panizzi, p. 393. who 
for the skill with which she has tens- observes that the Amadigi 'wants inte- 
ferred the grace and feeling of Peterch rest, but praises its imaginative descrip- 
into our language. The sonnet, which tions as well as its delicacy and soft- 
begins, Poiefe la parte men perfetta e ness, 

bella, is not found in Gobbi or Mathias. « Giagu4n4, ix. 198. Biogr. univ. 
m, is distinguished from the common Tiraboschi, x. 66. 
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serious tone, A. style more congenial to tte Italians was 
that of hmiesqne poetry, sometimes poignantly satirical, but 
as destitute of any grave aim, as it was light and familiar, 
even to popular vulgarity, in its expression, though capable 
of grace in the midst of its gaiety, and worthy to employ the 
best mastei's of Tuscan language*^ But it was disgraced by 
some of its cultivators, and by none more than Peter Aretin. 
The character of this profligate and impudent person is well 
known; it appears extraordinary that, in an age so little 
scrupulous as to political or private revenge, some great 
princes, who had never spared a worthy adversary, thought 
it not unbecoming to purchase the silence 5f an odious 
libeller, who called himself their scourge. In a literary 
sense, the writings of Aretin are unequal; the serious are 
for the most part reckoned wearisome and prosaic ; in his 
satires a poignancy and spirit, it is said, frequently breaks 
out; and though his popularity, like that of most satirists, 
was chiefly founded on the ill-nature of mankind, he gratified 
this with a neatness and point of expression, which those 
who cared nothing for the satire might admire.^ 

17. Among the writers of satirical, burlesque, or licentious 
. poetry, after Aretin, the most I'emarkable are other bur- 
Pirenzuola, Casa (one of whose compositions passed mSSk 
so much all bounds as to have excluded him from the purple, 
and has become the subject of a sort of literary controversy, 
to which I can only allude),^ Franco, and Grazzini, surnamed 
II Lasca. I must refer to the regular historians of Italian 
literature for accounts of these, as well as for the styles of 
poetry called macaronica and jpedantescWy which appear wholly 
contemptible, and the attempts to introduce Latin Attempts 
metres, a folly with which every nation has been ktrk? 


* A canzon by Coppetta on his cat, in 
the twenty-seventh volnme of the Far- 
naso Italiano, is rather amusing. 

« Bouterwek, ii. 207. His authority 
does not seem sufficient ; and Gringn^nl, 
ix. 212, gives a worse character of the 
style of Aretin, But Muratori (Della 
Perfetta Poesia, ii, 284) extols one of his 
sonnets as deserving a very high place 
in Italian poetry, 

== A more innocent and diverting capi- 
tolo of Casa turns on the ill luck of being 
named John. 


S’ io avesei manco quindici o vent’ anni, 
Messer G-andolfo, io mi sbattezzerei, 

Per non aver mai ph'i nome G-iovanm. 
Perch’ io non pos^ andar^pe’ fatti miei, 
partirmi di qni ^r ir si presso 
. Ch’ io nol senta cliiamar da cinque e sei. 

He ends by lamenting that no altera- 
tion mends the name. « 

Mutalo, 0 sminuiscil, se tn sal, 

O Xanni, o (Jlanni, o G-iannino, o G-iannozzo, 
Come pxh tu lo tocohi, peggio fai, 

Che gli h eattivo intexo, e peggior mozzo. 
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inoculated ill ' fts turn/ €IaiicIio Tolomei, and Angelo Cos- 
tauzo Muiselfj, bj writing sappliics and liexuiiieters, did more 
boBOur to so strange a pedantry tlian it ile served. 

18. Tbe translation of tlie Metainorplioses of Grid by 
Anguillara seems to bare accjiiired the highest name 
with tbe critics but that of the iEneid by Caro is 

certainly tbe best known in Europe. It is not, Iioweveig veiv' 
faithful, tbougb. written in blank verse, wliiidi leaves a 
translator' no' good excuse for deviating from his original ; 
the style is difiuse, and, upon the whole, it is better that 
those who read it should not remember YirgiL Utiiij more 
Italian poets ought, possibly, to be commemorated; but we 
must hasten forward to the greatest of them all. 

19. The life of Tasso is excluded from these pages hj the 
rule I have ' adopted ; but I cannot suppose any 
reader to be ignorant of one of the most interesting 

and affecting stories that literary biograjh}’ presents. It 
was in the first stages of a morbid melancholy, almost of 
intellectual derangement, that the Gierusalemme Liberata 
was finished; it was during a confinement, harsh in all its 
circumstances, though perhaps necessary, that it wns given 
to the world. Several portions had been clandestinely pub- . 
lished, in consequence of the author’s inability to protect his 
rights ; and even the first complete edition, in 1581, seems 
to have been without his previous consent. In the later 
editions of the same year he is said to have been consulted ; 
but Iiis disorder was then at a height, from which it after- 
wards receded, leaving his genius undiminisliecl, and his 
reason somewhat more sound, though always uiisteady. 
Tasso died at Borne in 1595, already the object of the world’s 
enthusiastic admiration, rather than of its kindness and 
sympathy. 

20. The Jerusalem is the great epic poem, in the strict 
sense, of^mods^rn times. It was justly observed by Yoltaire, 
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that in the choice of Ms subject Tasso is superior to Homer. 
Whatever interest tradition might have attached Tiievera- 
amono- the Greets to the wath of Achilles and ceiieutin 

# ciioicB of 

the death of Hector, was slight to those genuine subject, 
recollections which were associated with the first crusade. 
It was not the theme of a single people, but of Europe ; not 
a fluctuating tradition, but cei-tain history; yet history so 
far remote from the poet’s time, as to adapt itself to his 
purpose with almost the flexibility of fable. Hor could the 
subject have been chosen so well in another age or country ; 
it was still the holy war, and the sympathies of his readers 
were easily excited for religious chivahy ; but, in Italy, this 
was no longer an absorbing sentiment ; and the stern tone 
of bigotry, which perhaps might still have been required 
from a Castilian poet, wonld have been dissonant amidst the 
soft notes that charmed the court of Ferrara. 

21. In the variety of occurrences, the change of scenes 
and images, and of the trains of sentiment con- s^,p(,riotto 
nected with them in the reader’s mind, we cannot 

place the Iliad on a level with the Jerusalem. 

And again, by the manifest unity of subject, and by the 
continuance of the crusading army before the walls of 
JeiTisalem, the poem of Tasso has a coherence and single- 
ness, which is comparatively wanting to that of Yirgil. 
Every circumstance is in its place; we expect the victory of 
the Christians, hut acknowledge the probability and ade- 
quacy of the events that delay it. The episodes, properly so 
to be called, are few and short ; for the expedition of those 
who recall Rinaldo from the arms of Armida, though occupy- 
ing too lai’ge a portion of the poem, unlike the fifth and 
sixth, or even the second and third hooks of the iEneid, is 
an indispensable link in the chain of its narrative. 

22. In the delineation of character, at once natural, dis- 
tinct, and original, Tasso must give way to Hojjier, 
perhaps to some other epic and romantic poets. 

There are some indications of the age in which he wrote, 
some want of that truth to nature, by which the poet, hke 
the painter, must give reality to the conceptions of Ms fancy. 
Yet here also the sweetness and nohleness of his mind and 
his fine sense of moral beauty are Msplayed. The female 
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warrior had been an. old inTentioii ; lUitl few, iioiuer, 

had missed the opportunity of d.iversifjiiig tiieir biittltjs with 
such a ebaracier. But .it is., of ditikiilt luaiiageiiieiit ; we 
.know not liow to draw the line between tlie siv\'a‘/e 
from wboni the imagination revolts^ and the geiitier fair oiKg 
whose feats in arms are ridiculously ineurigriious to her 
person and disposition. Virgil first threw n romantic chtiria 
over his Camilla; but he did not render her thj chject of 
love. Ill modern poetry^ this seemed the necessary com- 
pliment to e¥ery lad}” ; but we hardly envy Iu'\gvro the pos- 
session of Bradamante, or Arthegal that of Britoinart. 
Tasso alone, with little sacrifice of poetical probabiiit}', has 
made his readers sympathise with the ciitliusiasiie devotion 
of Tancred for Clorinda. She is so bright au iut.;ality, so 
heroic, and yet, by the eneliantnient of verse, so lovely, that 
no one follows her through the combat ivitlioiit delight, or 
reads her death without sorrow. And how beaudfal is the 
contrast of this character with the tender ainl modest 
Erminia ! The heroes, as has been hinted, are drawn with 
less power. Godfrey is a noble example of calm and faultless 
virtue, but we find little distinctive character in Einalclo. 
Tancred has seemed to some 'rather too much enfeebled by 
his passion, yet this may be justly considered as |;>art of the 
moral of the poem. 

23. The Jerusalem is read with pleasure in ainiost every 
Exceiienceof poem, jierhaps, if we except the iEnekl, 

its style. QQ fQygr weak or tedious pages; the Vtxu'st pas- 

sages are the speeches, which are too diffuse. The native 
melancholy of Tasso tinges all Ms poem ; we meet with no 
lighter strain, no comic sally, no effort to relieve for an in- 
stant the tone of seriousness that pervades every stanza. But 
it is probable, that some become' wearied by tliis iiiiiiormity 
which his metre serves to augment. The ottiiva limahas its 
inconveniences; even its intricacy, when once mastered, 
renders it more monotonous, and the recurrence of marked 
rhymes, the breaking of the sense into equal clivisioiis, while 
they communicate to it a regularity that secures the hiiiiiblest 
verse from sinking to the level of prose, deprive it of that 
variety which the_ , hexameter most eminently possesses. 
Ariosto lessened this effect by the rapid flow of his language, 
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and perhaps by its negiigeiice aitd inequality 5 in Tasso,, who 
is -more sustMned at a high jiitch of elaborate expression than 
any great poet except Yirgil, and in whom a prosaic or feeble" 
stanza will rarely be found, the uniformity of cadence may 
conspire with the lusciousiiess of style to produce a sense of 
satiety in the reader. This is said rather to account for the 
injustice, as it seems to me, with which some speak of Tasso, 
than to express my own sentiments ; for there are few poems 
of great length which I so little wish to lay aside as the 
Jerusalem,. 

24. The diction of Tasso excites perpetual admiration ; it 
is rarely turgid or harsh ; and though more figurative than 
that of Ariosto, it is so much less than that of most of our 
own or the ancient poets, that it appears simple in our eyes. 
Yirgil, to whom we most readily compare Mm, is far supe- 
rior ill energy, but not in grace. Yet his grace is often too 
artificial, and the marks of the file are too evident in the 
exquisiteness of his language. Lines of superior beauty 
occur in almost every stanza; pages after pages may be 
found, in which, not pretending to weigh the style in the 
scales of the Morentine academy, I do not perceive one feeble 
verse or improper expression. 

25. The conceits so often censured in Tasso, though they 
bespeak the false taste that had begun to prevail, do s^me faults 
not seem quite so numerous as his critics have been 

apt to insinuate ; but we find sometimes a trivial or aflfected 
phrase, or, according to the usage of the times, an idle 
allusion to mythology, when the verse or stanza requires to 
be filled up. A striking instance may be given from the 
admirable passage where Tancred discovers Clorinda in the 
warrior on whom he has just inflicted a mortal blow — 

La vide, e la conobbe ; e resto senza 

E mo to e senso 

; , m 

The eiffect is here complete, and here he would have desired 
to stop. But the necessity of the verse induced him to finish 
it with feebleness and affectation. Ahi msta ! Ahi conoscmm ! 
Such difficult metres as the ottava rima demand these 
sacrifices too frequently, Ariosto has innumerable lines of 
necessity. 
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;26. It IS easy to censure the faults of this admirable poem. 
Defects of The siipematural machinery is perliaps soiiiewliat 
the poem. ' excess ; yet this had bten characteristic of the 

romantic school of j^oetry, which had moulded the taste of 
Enroi>e 5 and is seldom displeasing to the reader. A still 
more ■aneqnivocal blemish is the disproportionate iniliieiiceof 
love upon the heroic crnsaders,, giving a tinge of effemina.cy 
to the whole poem, and exciting soinetliiiig like contempt in 
the austere critics, who have no standard of excelleiiee in 
epic song but what the ancients have erected tor iis. But 
while we must acknowledge that Tasso has indulged too tar 
the inspirations of his own temperament, it niaybe candid to 
ask ourselves, whether a subject so grave, and by necessity 
so full of carnage, did not require many of the softer touches 
which he has given it. His battles are as spirited and 
picturesque as those of. Aiuosto, and perhaps more so than 
those, of Yirgil; but to. the taste of our times he has a little 
too much of promiscuous slaughter. The Iliad had here set 
■ an unfortunate precedent, which epic poets thought them- 
selves bound' to copy..' If Erminia and Armida had not been 
introduced, the classical critic might have censured less in.' 
the Jerusalem ; but it would have been far less also the 
delight of mankind. 

27. Whatever may be the laws of criticism, every poet will 
ife indicates dictates of his own genius. The skill 

■ and imagination of Tasso made Iiiiii equal, to . cle- . 
Tasso, scriptioiis of war; but his heart was formed for 
that sort of pensive voluptuousness which most distinguishes 
his poetry, and which is very unlike the coarser sensuality 
of Ariosto. He lingers around the gardens of Armida, as 
though he had been himself her thrall. The Florentine critics 
vehemently attacked her final reconciliation with Einaldo in 
the twentieth canto, and the renewal of their lores ; for the 
reader ♦is Mt with no other expectation, Nor was their 
censure unjust ; since it is a sacrifice of what should be the 
predominant sentiment in the conclusion of the poem. But 
Tasso seems to have become fond of Armida, and could not 
endure to leave in sorrow and despair the creature of his 
ethereal fancy, whom he had made so fair and so wdiining. 
It is probable that the majority of readers are pleased with 
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tliis passage, Tout it can never escape the condemnation of 
severe judges. ... 

28. Tasso, doubtless, bears a considerable I’esemblance to 
Tirgil. Blit, independently of the vast advantages Tasso com- 
which the Latin language possesses in majesty and vii-gii; 
vigour, and which render exact comparison difficult as well 
as unfair, it may be said that Yirgil dis|)lays more justness 
of taste, a more extensive observation, and, if we may speak 
thus in the absence of so much poetry which he may have 
imitated, a more genuine originality. Tasso did not possess 
much of the self- springing invention which we find in a few 
great poets, and which, in this higher sense, I cannot concede 
to Ariosto ; he not only borrows freely, and perhaps studiously, 
from the ancients, but introduces frequent lines from earlier 
Italian poets, and especially from Petrarch. He has also 
some favourite turns of phrase, which serve to give a certain 
mannerism to his stanzas. 

29. The Jerusalem was no sooner published than it was 
weighed against the Orlando Purioso, and neither 

„ ° ® 1 • -s 1 • to Ariosto; 

Italy nor Europe have yet agreed which scale in- 
clines. It is indeed one of those critical problems, that ad- 
mit of no certain solution, whether we look to the suffrage of 
those who feel acutely and justly, or to the general sense of 
mankind. We cannot determine one poet to be superior to 
the other without assuming premises which no one is bound 
to grant. Those who read for a stimulating variety of cir- 
cumstances, and the enlivening of a leisure hour, must prefer 
Ai-iosto ; and he is probably, on this account, a poet of more 
universal popularity. It might be said perhaps by some, 
that he is more a favourite of men, and Tasso of women. 
And yet, in Italy, the sympathy with tender and graceful 
poetry is so general, that the Jerusalem has hardly been less 
in favour with the peoj)le than its livelier rival ; and its fine 
stanzas may still be heard by moonlight from the lips of a 
gondolier, floating along the calm hosciu of the Yenetian 
;waters.^;^;.:-|::;^^ l 

The followiiig passnges may per- in the Jerusalem, though very famous, 
haps be naturally compared, both as are altpgether what I should select as a 
being celebrated, and as descriptive of specimen of Tasso, 
sound. Ariosto has, ho vever, much the Aspri ooncenti,. orriMle armoma 

advantage ; and I do not think the lines , W alte guerelc, d’ ulu3i, e di strkla 
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. '■SO, 'Ariosto mnst be placed macli more below Homer 
tlian Tasso falls short of YirgiL The Orlando has not 
the impetuosity of the Iliad; each is prodigiously rapids 
blit Homer has more momentum by his weight ; the one is 
a liniiterj the other a war-horse. The finest stanzas in 
Ariosto are fiilly equal to any in Tasso, bnt the latter has 
by no means so many feeble lines. Tet his language, 
though neYer, affectedly obscure, is not so pelliicicl, and has a 
certain refinement which makes ns sometimes pause to per- 
ceire the meaning. WIioeTer reads Ariosto, slowly, will pro- 
bably be offended by his negligence ; whoerer reads Tasso 
quickly, will lose something of the elaborate fiiiisii of his 
style. 

31. It is not easy to find a coiinter]}art among painters 
to tiie for Al'iosto. His brilliancy and fertile inTeiition 

painairs,' might remind ns of Tintoret ; but he is more 
natnral, and less solicitons of efibct. If indeed poetical 
diction be the correlative of colonring in onr comparison 
of the arts, none of the Venetian school can represent the 
simplicity and averseness to ornament of langnage which 
belong to the Orlando Furioso; and it would be impossible, 
for other reasons, to look for a parallel in a Homan or Tuscan 
pencil. But with Tasso the case is different ; and thongli 
it would be an affected expression to call him the founder of 
the Bolognese school, it is evident that he had a great 
influence on its chief painters, who came but a little after 
him. They imbued themselves with the spirit of a poem so 
congenial to their age, and so mticli admired in it. Ho one, 
I think, can consider their works without perceiving both 
the analogy of the place each hold in their respective arts, 
and the traces of a feeling, caught directly from Tasso as 
their prototype and model. We recognise his spirit in the 


Della misera gente. clie peria 
Nel fosdo per oqigion della saa guicla, 
Jstranamente concorclar s* udia 
Col fiexo suon della fianima omicida. 

Orland. Fur,^ c. 14. 

Cliiama gli abitator del? ombre eterae 
II rauco snon della tartarea tromba'; 
Trcinan le spazioee atre cayeme, 

D r aer cieco e qtiel rumor rimbomba. 

Ue si strideado max dalle supexne 
Degioni del cielo il folgor piomba ; 
nc si scossa giammai trenah la terra 
Qxmndo i vapor! in sen gravida scrra. 

Gieriis. Lib., c. 4. 


In the latter of these stanzas there is 
rather too studied an eifort at imitative 
sonnd ; the lines are grand and nobly 
expressed, bnt they do not harry along 
the reader like those of Ariosto. In his 
there is little attempt at vocal imitation, 
yet we seem to hear the cries of the 
sutfering, and the crackling of tho 
fiamcs. 
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sylvan shades and voluptuous forms .of Albano and Doine- 
nicliiiiOj ill tliepnre beauty that radiates from tlie ideal beads 
of Guido, ill tbe sldlfiil composition, exact design, and noble 
expression of the Caraeci. Yet the school of Bologna seems 
to fiirnisli no parallel to the enchanting grace and diffused 
harmony of Tasso ; and we must, in this respect, look back 
to Correggio as his representative. 


Sect. IL — Oix Spanish Poetry. 

Luis de Leon — Herrera — Erciila — Camoens-— -Spanish Ballads. 

32. The reigns of Charles and his son have long been 
reckoned the golden age of Spanish poetry ; and 
if the art of verse was not cultivated in the latter cfauJ^and 
period by any quite so successful as Garcilasso 
and Mendoza, who belonged to the earlier part of the 
century, the vast number of names that have been collected 
by diligent inquiry show, at least, a national taste which 
deserves some attention. The means of exhibiting a full 
account of even the most select names in this crowd are not 
readily at hand. In Spain itself, the poets of the age of 
Philip II., like those who lived under his great enemy in 
England, were, with very few exceptions, little regarded till 
after the iniddie of the eighteenth century. The Parnaso 
Espahol of Sedano, the first volumes of which were published 
in 1768, made them better known; but Bouterwek observes, 
that it would have been easy to make a superior collection, as 
we do not find several poems of the chief writers, with which 
the editor seems to have fancied the public to be sufficiently 
acquainted. An imperfect knowdedge of the language, and 
a cnrsory view of these volumes, must disable me from speak- 
ing confidently of Castilian poetry ; so far as I feel myself 
competent to judge, the specimens chosen by Bouterwek do 
no injustice to the compilation.^ 

^ ‘ The merit of vSpanisli poems/ tended for representation, consists chiefly 
says a critic equally candid and. well- in smoothness of , Tersification and purity 
informed, ' independently of those in- of iangnage, and in facility rather than 
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,3S. .Tiie best lyric poet of S|)aiii in tlie opinion of iiiaiij 
Luis tie witli whom I venture to concur, wa.'S Fra Luis Ponce 
, de Leon, born in 1527, and whose poems were pro- 
bably written not very long after the middle of the century • 
The gTeater part are translations, but his original productions 
are chiefly religious, and full of that soft inysticisin -which 
allies itself so well to the emotions of a poetical mind. One 
of his odes, De La Tida del Cielo, .which will be found entire 
in Bcmterwek, is an exquisite piece' of lyric poetry, which, in 
its peculiar line of devout asphation, has perhaps never been 
excelled/ But the -warmth of his piety w^as tempered by a 
classical taste, which he had matured by the habitual imita- 
tion of Horace. At an early age,’ says ..Boiiterweb, ^he be- 
came intimately acquainted with the odes of Horace, and 
the elegance and imrity of style -which distinguish those 
compositions made a deep impression on his iiiiaginatioru 
Classical simplicity and dignity were the models constantly 
present to his creative fancy. He, how^ever, appropriated to 
himself the character of Horace’s poetry too naturally ever 
to incur the danger of servile imitation. He discarded the 
prolix style of the canzone, and imitated the brevity of the 
strophes of Horace in romantic measures of syllables and 
rhjmies; more just feeling for the imitation , of the,: ancients 
was never evinced ■ by any modern poet. ■ His odes have, 
however, a character totally different from those of Horace, 
though the sententious air which marks the style ■ of both 
authors imparts to them- a deceptive resemblance. The 
religious austerity of Luis de Leon’s life was not to be re- 
conciled with the epicurism of the Latin poet ; but notwith- 
standing this very different disposition of the mind, it is not 
surprising that they should have adopted the same form of 
poetic exxmession, for each possessed a fine iiiiagination, 
subordinate to the control of a sound understanding. Which 
of the two is-iihe superior poet, in the most extended sense 
of the word, it would be difficult to determine, as each 

strength of imagination/ Lord Hoi- minutes in extemporaneous poetry ; and 
land’s Lope de Vega, vol. i. p. 107. He in carelessness of metro, as well as in 
had previoiisly observed that these poets common-place images, the verses of that 
'Rere generally voluminous: ^ it was time often remind us of the imirrovvi- 
not uncommon even for the nobility of miori of Italy.’ — p. 106. 

Philip IV/s time to converse for some ® P, 248, 
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formed liis style by free imitation, and neither overstepxied 
the boundaries of a certain sphere of practical observation. 
Horace’s odes exhibit a superior style of art; and, from the 
relationship between the thoughts and images, possess a 
degree of attraction which is wanting in those of Luis de 
Leon ; but, on the other hand, the latter are the more rich 
in that natural kind of poetry, which may be regarded as the 
overflowing of a pure soul, elevated to the loftiest regions of 
moral and religious idealism.’ ^ Among the fruits of these 
Horatian studies of Luis de Leon, we must place an admh-- 
able ode suggested by the prophecy of Hereus, wherein the 
genius of the Tagus, rising from its waters to Eodrigo, the 
last of the Gothic kings, as he lay encircled in the arms of 
Gava, denounces the ruin which their guilty loves were to 
entail upon Spain.® 

34. Next to Luis de Leon in merit, and perhaps above 
him in European renown, we find Herrera, sur- 
named the Divine. He died in 1578 ; and his ' 
poems seem to have been first collectively published in 1582. 
He was an innovator in poetical language, whose boldness 
was sustained by popularity, though it may have diminished 
his fame. ‘Herrera was a poet,’ says Bouterwek, ‘of 
powerful talent, and one who evinced undaunted resolution 
in pursuing the new path which he had struck out for him- 
self. The novel style, however, which he wished to intro- 
duce into Spanish poetry, was not the result of a spontaneous 
essay, flowing from immediate inspiration, but was theoreti- 
cally constructed on artificial principles. Thus, amidst traits 
of real beauty, his poetry everywhere presents marks of 
affectation. The great fault of his language is too much 
singularity ; and his expression, where it ought to be ele- 
vated, is merely far-fetched.’^ Velasquez observes that, not- 
withstanding the genius and spirit of Herrera, his extreme 
care to polish his versification has rendered it „.pometimes 
unpleasing to those who require harmony and ease.® 

^ P. 243. vision of the Spirit of the Cape to 

® This ode I first knew many jears Camoens; but the resemblance is not 
since by a translation in the poems of sufficient, and the dates rather incom- 
Eussell, which are too little remem- patible. 
bered, except by a few good judges. It ^ P. 229. 

has been surmised by some Spanish , .0eschichte der Spanischen Picht- 
critics to have suggested the famous kunst, p. 207, 
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Of tliese defects in tlie style of Herrera I cannot 
judge ; Ills odes a.piiear to possess a lyric elevation and ricli- 
iicass of plirase^ derived in some measure from tlie study of 
Pindar^ or still more, perhaps, of tlie Old Testaiiieiit, and 
wortliy of compai'ison witli Gliiabrera. Those on tlie battle 
of Lepaiito are most celebrated ; tliey ponr fortli a torrent of 
resounding song, in those rich tones -whicli the Castilian 
language so abundantly supplies. I cannot so thoroughly 
admire the ode addressed to Sieepj whicli Boiiterwek as well 
as Sedaiio extol. The images are in themselves pleasing and 
appropriate, the lines steal with a graceful flow on the ear ; 
but we slioiiM desire to find something more raised above 
the coiiiiiioii-plaees of poetry. ■ ■ 

dd. The poets of this age belong generally, more 'Or less, 
Cprier.il tone to the Italian school. Many of them were also 
translators from Latin. In their odes, epistles, and 
sonnets, the resemblance of style, -as well as that of the 
languages, make us sometimes almost believe that we are 
reading the Italian instead of the Spanish Parnaso. There 
seem, ho'wevei’, to be some shades of difference even, in those 
who trod the same iiath. The Castilian amatory verse is 
more hyperbolical, more full of extravagant metaphors, but 
less subtle, less prone to ingenious trifling, less blemished by 
verbal conceits than the Italian, Such at least is what^ has 
struck me in the slight acquaintance I have with the former. 
The Spanish poets are also more redundant in descriptions 
of nature, and more sensible to her beauties. I dare not 
assert that they have less grace and less power of exciting 
emotion ; it may be my misfortune to have fallen rarely on 
passa.ges that might repel my suspicion. 

87. It is at least evident that the imitation of Italy, pro- 
pagated by Boscan and his followers, was not the 
castiiiejo. iiiaigenous style "of Castile. And of this some of 

her most r|istingiiished poets were always sensible. In the 
Diana of Moiitemayor, a romance which, as such, we shall 
have to mention hereafter, the poetry, largely interspersed, 
bears partly the character of the new, partly that of the old 
or native school. The^ latter is esteemed superior. Cas- 
tillejo endeavoured to restore the gay ihythin of the redon^ 
dilla., and turned into ridicule the imitators of Petrarch. 
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Boiiterweli.speaks , rather, sliglitiiiglj of his geiierah poetic 
powers ; though some of his caiieio 2 ae.s haye a considerable 
share of elegance. His geiiinSj- playful and witty^ rather 
than elegantj seemed not ill-fitted to rewe the popular 
poetry.^ But those who claimed the praise of superior 
talents did not cease to cultivate the polished style of Italy. 
The most conspicuous^ perhaps^ before the end of the century^ 
were Gril Polo^ Espinel^ Lope de Vega, Barahoiia de Soto, 
and Figueroa? Several other names, not without extracts, 
will be found in Bouterwek. 

88. Voltaire, in his early and very defective essay on epic 
poetry, made known to Europe the Araucana of 
Brcilla, which has ever since enjoyed a certain 

share of reputation, though condemned by many critics as 
tedious and prosaic. Bouterwek depreciates it in rather 
more sweeping a manner than seems consistent with the ad- 
missions he afterwards makes,^ A talent for lively descrip- 
tion and for painting situations, a natural and correct diction, 
which he ascribes to Ercilla, if they do not constitute a claim 
to a high rank among poets, are at least as much as many 
have possessed. An English writer of good taste has placed 
him in a triumvirate with Homer and Ariosto for power of 
narration.^^ Eaynoiiard observes that Ercilla has taken 
Ariosto as his model, especially in the opening of Ms cantos. 
Blit the long digressions and episodes of the Araucana, 
which the poet has not had the art to connect with his 
subject, render it fatiguing. The first edition, in 1569, con- 
tains but fifteen books; the second part was published in 
1578 ; the whole together in 1590.*^ 

89. The Araucana is so far from standing alone in this 


P. 267. Eouterwek says he has never met with 

^ Lord Holland has giyp'n a fuller ac- the book. It is praised by Cervantes in 
count of the poetry of Lope de Vega Don Quixote. 

than eithor Bouter wok or Velasquez and The translation* of Taeso’s Aminta, 

Dieze;andthe extracts in his ^ Lives by Juuregni, has been , preferred by 
of Lope de V ega and G-uillen de Castro ’ Menage as well as Cervantes to the 
will not, I believe, be found in the original. But there is no extraordinary 
Parnaso Espanol, which is contrived on merit in turning Italian into Spanish, 
a happy plan of excluding what is best, even wdth some improvement of the 
Las Lagrimas de Angelica, by Barahona diction, 
de Soto, Lord H. says, ‘ has always ^ P. 407* 
boon esteemed ono of the best poems in Pursuits of Literature, 
the Spanish language/ vol. i, p. 33. » Jotmial des Savans, Sept. 1824, 
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eluss of poetn;, tHat not less tlian tweiit 3 '-five epic poeiiis 
Mini;; tpie appeai'ed in Spain witliin little more tliaii lialf 
spIhV^'^ a century. These ivill be foniul enniiierateclj and, 
as far as possible^ described and characterised j in Telasqiiez's' 
History of Spanish Poetrjj which I always quote in the 
CTormaii translation with the Talnable notes of Dieze." 
Boiiterweh mentions but a part of the number, and a few of 
them may be conjeetiired by the titles not to be properly 
epic. It is denied by these writers that Ereilla excelled all 
liis contenipoinries in heroic song. I fiiiih however, a dif- 
ferent sentence in a Spanish poet of that age, who iiainc-s 
him as superior to the rest,^ 

40. Blit in Portugal there had arisen a poet, in compa- 
rison of whose glory that of Ereilla is as nothing. 
The name of Camoens has truly an European 
rexmtation, but the Lnsiad is written in a language not 
generally familiar. Prom Portuguese critics it would be 
unreasonable to demand want of prejudice in favour of a 
X3oet so illustrious, and of a poem so peculiarly nationah 
The -®neid reflects the glory of Rome as from a mirror ; the 
Lusiad is directly and exclusively what its name, "^The 
Portuguese ’ {Os Lusiadas), denotes, the praise of the Lusi- 
taiiian peo|)le. Their past history chimes in, by means of 
eq^isodes, w-ith the great event of Gama’s voyage to India. 
The faults of Gamoens, in the management of his fable and 
the choice of machinery, are suflicieiitly obvious ; it is, never- 
theless, the first successful attempt in modern Europe to 
construct an ejyie poem on the ancient model; for the 
Gierusalemme Liberata, though incomparably superior, was 
not written or published so soon. In consequence, perhaqis, 
of this epic form, which, even- when imperfectly delineated, 


® P. 376-407. Bouterwek, p. 413, 

p Oye el estilo g?*ave, el Hando acento, 

Y altos conceutos del Taron famoso 
Que en el lieroyco verso fue el primero , 

Que iionro a su patria, y aun quiza el pos- 
trero. 

Del fuerte Aratico el pecho aJtivb espaPta 
Bon Alonso de Ereilla cOP el mano, 

Con ella lo derrlba y lo levaata, 

Veiice y honra vonciepdo al Araacano j 
Calla SUB liecbos, loa agenos canta, 

Con tal esbilo qne eclipsd al Toscano { 

Virtud qoe el cielo para si reserra 
Que en el furor de Marte estd Minerva. 


La Casa de la Memoria, por Vicente 
Esx^inel, in Parnaso Espanol, Yiii. 3d2. 

Antonio, neai* the end of the seven- 
teenth century, extols Ereilla very 
highly, hnt intimates that some did not 
relish his simple perspicuity. Ad hunc 
usque diem ab iis omnibus avidissime 
iegitur, qui hicile dicendi genus atqne 
perspicuum adrnittere vim suam et 
nervoS) nativaque subliniitate quadam 
attolli posse, cothurnatumque ire non 
ignorant. 
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long obtaiiied^ from : til general veneration for aiiticinitj, a 
greater , respect , at tlie ..Kaiicls -'of ■ critics tliaii perhaps , it 
cleseiTedj^ the ■ celebrity of Camoens has always been ^ eon- 
siderable, , In point of . fame lie. ranks among' the poets of the 
south immediately after .the. first names of Italy ; defects of 
nor. is the distinctive character that belongs- to the 
poetry , of the southern . languages . anywhere' more fiily 
perceived than in the Lusiad. ■ In ■ a general estimate.' of its 
merits it must appear rather feeble and prosaic; the geo- 
graphical and historical details ai’e insipid and tedious; 
a skilful use of poetical artifice is never exhibited; we are 
little detained to admire an ornamented diction, or glowing 
thoughts, or bihliaiit imagery ; a certain negligence disap- 
points us in the most beautiful passages ; and it is not till a 
second perusal that their sweetness has time to glide into 
the heart. The celebrated stanzas on Inez de Gastro are a 
proof of this. 

' 41, These deficiencies, as a . taste formed, in the English 
school, or in that of classical antiquity, is apt to itsexcei- 
account them, are greatly compensated, and doubt- 
less far more to a native than they can be to us, by a 
freedom from all that offends, for he is never turgid nor 
affected, nor obscure, by a perfect ease and transparency of 
narration, by scenes and descriptions, possessing a certain 
charm of colouring, and perhaps not less pleasing from the 
apparent negligence of the pencil, by a style kept up at a 
level just above common language, by a mellifluous versifica- 
tion, and, above all, by a kind of soft languor which tones, 
as it were, the whole poem, and brings perpetually home to 
our minds the poetical character and interesting fortunes of 
its author. As the mirror of a heart so full of love, courage, 
generosity, and patriotism, as that of Camoens, the Lusiad 
can never fail to please us, whatever place we may assign to 
it in the records of poetical genius.^ ^ ^ 


^ ‘ In every language/ says Mi% effect only upon those to whom the lan- 
Soiithey, probably, in tbe Quarterly guage is as familiar as their mother- 
Eoview, xxvii. 38, ‘ there is a magic of tongue, hardly, indeed upon any but 
words as untranslatable as the Sesame those to whom it is really such. Ca- 
in the Arabian tale — you may retain the moens possesses it in perfection ; it is his 
meaning, but if the words bo changed peculiar exeollence/ 
the spell is lost. The magic has ' its . 
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'42. Tlie Liisiad is best known in England hy the traiis- 
M'ifiiie’s latioii of MieHe^ w'bo lias, been tliouglit to liave 
translation, clone sometMiig more tliaii justice to bis aiitlic^r^ 
botb by tlie nmiieasiired eulogies be bestows upon 
and by tbe more substantial service of excelling tlic ori- 
ginal in Ms iinfaitMul delineation. Tiie stjie of ^liekle is 
certainly more poetical^ according to our stariJard^, tliaii thut 
of Camoens^ that- iSj more figurative and empliiitie; but it 
seems to me repieiiislied -with coinnion-plaee pliraseSj and 
waiitiiig in the facility and sweetness of the original ; in 
ivMch it is w-eli known that he has iiiterpclated a great deal 
ivithoiit a pretence/ 

43. The most celebrated passage in the Liisiad is that 
oxebranu -whereiii the Spirit of the Cape, rising in the midst 
of his stormy seas, threatens the daring adventurer 
that violates their unploiiglied ^vaters. In order to jialge 
fairly of. this' conception, should e.iideavo\ir to forget all 
that has .been, written in imitation of it, Isotiiing has 
become more, common-place in poetry than one of its 
liighest flights, supernatural personification; and, as eliih 
dren draw notable monsters when they cannot come near the 
human form, so every poetaster, who knows not how to 
describe one object in nature, is quite at home with a 
goblin. Considered by itself, the idea is impressive and even 
sublime. E*or am I aware of any evidence to impeach its 
originality, in the only sense wMeh originality of poetical 
invention can bear ; it is a coiiibiiiatioii which strikes ii,s with 
the force of novelty, and which we cannot instantly resoh''e 
into any constituent elements. The prophecy of hTereiis, to 
which we have lately alluded, is much removed in graiidenr 
and appropriateness of circumstance from this passage of 
Camoens, though it may contain the germ of his conception. 
It is, however, one that seems much above the genius of its 
author. Mild, graceful, melancholy, he has never given in 
any other place signs of such vigorous imagination. And 
■when we read these lines ■ on the spirit of the Cape, it is im- 
possible not to perceive that, like Frankenstein, he is unable 


Several specimens of Mickle’s ind- libortievS ever taken in this way, are 
clt,4ity in translation, which exceed all mentioned in the Quarterly Review. 
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to deal'witli tlie monster, lie 'lias .created. The formidable 
Adamastor is .rendered mean particularity of d€.seriptioii, . 
descending e¥eii to yellow teeth. .The . speech' put into his 
mouth is. feeble and prolix; and it i's' a serious objeetioii to 
the whole, .that the awful Yision answers no purpose but that 
of ornament, and is impotent against the success and glory 
, ,,of the narigators. A spiiit of whatever dimensions, that can 
neither overwhelm aship,,nor even raise, a' tempest, is iiicoiii- 
parably less terrible than a real hurricane. 

44., Camoens is still, in his shorter poems, esteemed the 
chief of Portuguese poets in this age, and possibly 
in every other; his countrymen deem Mm their 
model, and judge of later verse by comparison with his. In 
every kind of composition then used in Portugal he has left 
proofs of excellence. Most of his sonnets,’ says Bouterwek, 

^ have love for their theme, and they are of very unequal merit ; 
some are full of Petrarcliic tenderness and grace, and moulded 
with classical correctness, others are impetuous and roinaiitic, 
or disfigured by false learning, or full of tedious pictures of 
the conflicts of passion with reason. Upon the whole, 
however, no Portuguese poet has so correctly seized the cha- 
racter of the sonnet as Camoens. Without apparent effort, 
merely by the ingenious contrast of the fii’st eight with the 
last six lines, he knew how to make these little effusions 
convey a poetic unity of ideas and impressions, after the 
model of the best Italian sonnets, in so natural a manner, 
that the first lines or quartets of the sonnet excite a soft 
expectation, which is harmoniously fulfilled by the tercets or 
last six lines.’ ® The same witer praises several other of the 
miscellaneous compositions of Camoens. 

45. But, though no Portuguese of the sixteenth century 
has come near to this illustrious poet, Ferreira 
endeavoured with much good sense, if not with 
great elevation, to emulate the didactic tone o/ Horace, both 
in lyric j)oems and epistles, of which the latter have been 
most esteemed.^ The classical school forf|ed by Ferreira 
produced other poets in the sixteenth centi|" % ; but it seems 

to have been little in unison with t^ n^ftnll character. 

fi 
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ll!i> roiuler will fiml as fall an aceomit of if lie is 

ruiaequaiiited witli tlie Portiiytiese lit'* is likely to 

iliisire, in tlie aiitlior oix wIiobi I liave eliieil y relied. 

44 . Tlie Spanisli ' ballads or roiiiaiiees are of very ciiffe- 
ages. . Some of - tlieni^ as lias been observed in 
anotber place^ belong to the fifteeiitli eentiiiy ; and 
there seems sufficient- ground for referring a small miniber to 
even an earlier date. But by far tlie greater pcfftioii is of 
the reign of Philip II., or even that of Iiis successor. The 
3Ioorisli roiiiaiieeSj in general, and all those on the Cid, are 
rc'choned by Spanish critics among the most modern. Those 
published by Depping and Duran have rarely an air of the 
raeiness and simplicity which usually distiricfuisli the poetry 
f.f the people, and seem to have been written by poets of 
Talladolid or Madrid, the contemporaries of Cervantes, with 
a good deal of elegance, though not much vigour. The 
hloors of romance, the chivalrous gentlemen of Granada, were 
displayed bj these Castilian j)oets in attractive colours 5 " and 
3nuch more did the traditions of their own heroes, especially 
of the Cid, the bravest and most noble-minded of them all, 
furnish materials for their popular songs. Their character, it 
is observed by the latest editor, is unlike that of the older 
romances of chivalry, which had been preserved orally, as 
lie conceives, down to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
wlien they were inserted in the Caiicioiiero de Eoiiiances 
at Antwerp, 1555 .*"^ 1 have been informed that an earlier 


" Boutorwek, Sismonds, and others 
}i{iTe qiiotKla roniaiice, beginriing Taiita 
Zayda t Adalifa, as the effusion of an 
firtliodox zeal, whieh had taken offence 
at tiles j c*ncomimiis on iiiMels. 'Who- 
ever reads this little pnera, ^ hich may 
he found in Oopping’s coilcetion, -will 
see that it is written more as a bumorons 
ridicule on contemporary poets than a 
serious reproof. It is much more lively 
than the a^iswer, #^liieh these modem 
critics also (inote. Both these poems 
are of the end of the sixteenth century. 
Neither Boiiterw'ek nor Sismondi have 
kept in mind the recent date of the 
Moorish ballads. 

Duran in tSe preface to his Bo- 
mancero of 1832. These Spanish col- 
Iwtions of songs and balMs, caBed Can- 
cioneroa and Bomanceros, are Very 


S(‘arcc, and there is .?Oihc unrvrtair.ty 
among biblifigraphers as tu flieir edi- 
tions. According to .Duraiu lids of 
Aniwerp contains many romances un- 
published befure, aj'id far older than 
those of flio fjfteernli century, collected 
in the Cancioiiuro Chuit r.d of Idl'J. It 
does not appear, perliaps, that the 
number whieh can bt* referred with pro- 
bal>ility to a period anterior t-j I4ui) is 
considerable, but they are very in! creel- 
ing. Among these are Los Front erizO'^, 
or songs which the Castilians used in 
their iucursionsoii the Aloorish frontier. 
These were preserved orally like fstiier 
p)opular iMKrtry. We find in these early 
pieces, he says, some traces of the 
Arabian style, rather in the tnelanebolj 
of its tone than in any splendour of 
' giving mn instanct^ some 
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edition^ printed in Spain^ has lately been discovered. In 
these there is a certain prolixity and hardness of style, 
a want of connection, a habit of repeating verses or entire 
passages from others. They have nothing of the marvelloxis, 
nor borrow anything from Arabian sources. In some others 
of the more ancient poetry, there are traces of the oriental 
manner, and a peculiar tone of wild melancholy. The little 
poems scattered through the prose romance, entitled, Las 
Guerras de Granada, are rarely, as I should conceive, older 
than the reign of Philip il. These Spanish ballads ai*e 
known to our public, but generally with inconceivable ad- 
. vantage, by the very fine and animated translations of 
Mr. Lockhart. y 


Sect. III. — On Peench and Geeman Poetet. 

Frencli Poetry— Koiisard—-His Followers— German Poetry. 

47. This was an age of verse in Prance ; and perhaps in no 
Trench poets Subsequent period do we find so long a catalogue of 
numerous, her poets. Goujet has recorded not merely the 
names, but the lives, in some measure, of nearly two hundred 
whose works were published in this half century. Of this 
niiinber scarcely more than five or six are much remembered 


linos quoted by Sismondi, beginning, 
‘ Ponte frida, fonts frida, Ponte frida y 
con amor,’ which are evidently very 
ancient. Sisraondi says (Littirature du 
Midi, iii. 240) that it is difficult to 
explain the charm of this little poem, 
but ‘by the tone of truth, and the 
absence of all object;’ and Boiitcrwek 
calls it very nonsensical. It seems to 
me th;i,t some real story is shadowed 
in it under images in themselves of 
very little meaning, which may account 
for the tone of truth and pathos it 
breathes. 

Tlie older romances are usually in 
alternate verses of eight and seven syl- 
lables, and the rhymes are consonant, or 
real rhymes. The assonance is, how- 
ever, older than Lord Holland supposes, 
who says (Life of Lope de Vega, vol. ii. 
p. 12) that it was not introduced till the 

VOL. II. 


end of the sixteenth century. It occurs 
in several that Duran reckons ancient. 

The romance of the Conde Alarcos is 
probably of the fifteenth century. This 
is written in octosyllable consonant 
rhymes, without division of strophes. 
The Moorish ballads, with a very few 
exceptions, belong to the reigns of Philip 
II. and Philip III,, and those of the 
Gid, about wffiieh so much interest has 
been teiken, are the latest, and among 
the least valuable of jil]. AM these are, 
I believe, written on the principle of 
assonances. 

y An admirable romance on a bull- 
fight, in Mr, Lockhart’s volume, is faintly 
to be traced in one introduced in Las 
Guerras de Granada; but I have since 
■ found it much more at length in another 
collection. It is still, however, far less 
poetical than the English imitation, 
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in tlaeir own country. It is possible^ indeed, tliat the 
fastidiousness of Frencli critics, or tlieir idolatry of the age ot 
Louis XIV., and: of that of Voltaire, may hare led to a littif* 
injustice in their estimate of these early versifiers. Oiir own 
prejudices are apt of late to take a-ii opposite direction. 

48. A change in the character of French poetry, about 
ciiangein Commencement of 'this . period, is referable io 

Irench^^^ the general I’evoliition of literature. The allegorical 
poetry. persoiiifi-catioBs which, from the era of the Roman 
de la Rose, had been the .common field of verse, became far 
less usual, and gave place to an iiiiimlatioii of mythology 
and classical allusion. The Desw and Eeine iV Arno nr of the. 
older school became Cupid with his arrows and Venus wdtii 
her doves ; the theological and cardinal virtues, which had 
gained so many victories, over SensualEe and FaiCfj SemMa-’ni^ 
vanished themselves from a poetry which had generally en- 
listed itself under the enemy’s banner. Thia> cutting off of 
an old resource rendered it necessary to explore other mines. 
All antiquity was ransacked for analogies; and where the 
images were not wearisomely common-place, they were ab- 
surdly far-fetched. This revolution was certainly not in- 
stantaneous; but it followed the rapid steps of philological 
learning, which had been nothing at the accession of Francis 
I., and was every thing at Ms death/ In his court, and in 
that of his son, if business or gallantry rendered learning 
impracticable, it was at least the mode to affect an esteem 
for it. Many names in the list of French poets are conspi- 
cuous for high rank, and a greater number are among tlie 
famous scholars of the age. These, accustomed to writing in 
Latin, sometimes in verse, and yieklmg a superstitious homage 


* [Sainte-Beiiye, in his learned Ta- nnanime, et, le detaeluint bni.sqnemenf 
bleau cle la Po4sio Francjaise an seizi^me du passt% declare qii’il e^f dt: 

siMe, Paris, 1828, speaks of this revo- s^oiiTrir par d’aiitiv-s xokh lui aTcnir d>i 
Inti on in tftste, which substituted a clas- gloire. IJ Hlv.Bti-ationih ht LmHjiw 
sical school for that of the middle ages, gaise, par Joachim Dubeilay. est 
kept up as it had been by Marot and his le manifeste de eette iusiinvct:ion sou- 
contemporaries, as almost sudden : — daine, qiion pent dater de ld40. 4'he 
Tout enfin semble promettre a Marot extracts which he proceeds to give from 
une posterity d’admirations encore plus this w’ork of Dnljellay prure tiu-.t if was 
quo de rivaiix, et a la poesie un perfec- at least intended to recomiuendt tlio eiiJ- 
tionnement paisible et eontinu, lorsqu’a tiyation of style in the native language 
rimproviste la generation nouvelle rA through a careful study of classical 
clamo centre une admiration jusque la models.-— 1847.] 
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to tlie niiglitj dead of tlioiiglit tiiat tiiej ennobled 

.tlieir native language by destroying' her idiomatic purity. 

49., Tlie' prevalence,, bo we ver, 'of this pedantry was cMeily 
owing to one poet, of great tbongli short-lived re- 
,iiowii, Pierre Eonsard. He was the first of seven 
conteniporaries in song nnder Henry II., tlieii deiiomintited 
the Preiieh 'Pleiad ; the others were Jodelle, Bellay, Baif, 
Thyard, Dorat, and Bellean. Eonsard, well acc|ii,aiiited with 
the ancient languages, and full of the most presiimp^tiions 
vanity, fancied that he was born to mould the speech of his 
fathers into new forms more adequate to his genius. 

Je fis des nouveaiis mots, 

J'en condamnai lea vieax.^ 

His style, therefore, is as barbarous, if the continual adoption 
of Latin and Greek derivatives renders a modem language 
barbarous, as his allusions are pedantic. They are more ridi- 
culously such ill liis amatory sonnets ; in his odes these fiiults 
are rather less intolerable, and there is a spirit and grandeur 
which show him to have possessed a poetical miiid.^ The 
poj)ularity of Eonsard was extensive ; and, thoiiglihe some- 
times complained of the neglect of the great, he w^anted not 
the approbation of those whom poets are most ambitious to 
please. Charles IX. addressed some lines to Eonsard, which 
are really elegant, and at least do more honour to that 
prince than anything else recorded of Mm ; and the verses 
of this poet are said to have lightened the weary hours of 
Mary StuarPs imprisonment. On his death in 1586 a fune- 
ral service was xierformed in Paris with the best music 
that the king could command ; it was attended by the Car- 
dinal de Bourbon and an immense concourse ; eulogies in 
prose and verse were recited in the university ; and in those 
anxious moments, when the crown of France was almost in 
its agony, there was leisure to lament that Eonsard h%d been 
withdrawn. How differently attended was the grave of 
Spenser 

50, Eonsard was capable of conceiving strongly, and bring- 
ing his conceptions in clear and forcible, though seldom in 

G-onjet, Bibliotli^sqiie fraii 9 aise, xii! 199. ^ Id. 216, ® Id. 207. 
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pure or well-eliosen language, before the mimt, Tlie poem 
entitlecl Proinesse, wliicli will be found in Aiignisls Jb;‘enr‘ii 
des Aiiciens Poetes, is a proof of tbis* anfl exeels wliat little 
besides I liave read of tliis poet.^ Bcniterwek, whose criti- 
cism on, Eonsard appears fiiir and past, aii«l wlio iiiiip 

and those who belonged to Ms, wSidioob credit for p-ercciving 
the necessity of eleYating the tone of French verse above the* 
creeping manner of the allegorical rhymers, observes that, 
even in ,Ms eiTors, we discover a spiilt striving upwards, dis- 
daining what is trivial, and restless in the pursuit of excel- 
lence.®, But such a spirit may produce very bad and tasteless 
poetiy. LaHarpe, who admits Eonsard's occasional beaiiiit s 
and his poetic ,fire, is repelled by liis sclieiiie of versiticatioip 
full of enjambemens, as disgusting to a er>rreet Freiicli ear os 
they are, in a moderate use, pleasing to our own. After the 
appearaaice of Malherbe, the poetry of Eonsord fell into con- 
tempt, and the pure ^correctness of Louis XIYds age was not 
likely to endure his barbarous innovations and fiilse taste J 
Balzac not long afterwards turns his pedantry into ridicule, 
and, admitting the abundance of the stream, adds that it was 
turbid.^ In later times more justice has been done to tlie 
sinrit and imagination of this poet, without repealing the 
sentence against his sty 


VoL iy. p. 135. 

* Greschiehte der Poesie, v. 214. 

^ Groujet, 245. Mallierbe seratebed 
out about half from his copy of Eon- 
sard, giving bis reasons in the margin. 
Eacan one day looking over this, .asked 
whether ho approved w’hat he had not 
effaced. Kot a bit more, replied Mal- 
herbe, than the rest. 

8 Encore anjonrdlmi il est admire par 
les trois quarts du parlement de Paris, 
et gkn^ralement par les autres parlemens 
de France. L’nniversit^ et les Jesuit es 
tiennenl^iicore^on part contre la coiir, et 
contre I’academie. . . . Ce n’est pas tin 
poete bien entier, c’est le commencement 
et la matik’e d’lm poete. On voit, d.ans 
ses cenvres, des parties naissantes, et a 
demi auimees, d’nn corps qni se forme 
et qui se fait, mais qni n'a garde d’estre 
achev4. C’est une grande source, il hint 
Favoner ; mais c’est nne source trouble 
et boueuse; une source, on non seiile- 


ment il y a moins d’ejiu qiie de limon 
mais on Forduro enipt*che deeoidev I’t-an. 
Qiitivres do Ealaic, i. 670, and Cxoujc-t, 
ubi supi’ri. 

** La ilarpe. Eiogr. univ. 

[M. .S.‘!i!ito-Ik*iiv<-! lias davotcil a who!?- 
volume to a vSelection frt.iu Eonsard, 
Paris, 1 S 28 , to whom, without undue 
pmisojic ims restored a homnn'dldt* 
place than Mallierlte and tluiso wiso innk 
their tone from liim had assigne I Idm, 
The extracts aro chielly from Ins iiulitvr 
poetiy, in which the pedantry of Ids 
more pompous st\ le does not murh ap- 
pear. Though with litlle invest inn, and 
indeed a large proporti*.)u uf tln-se s'-le.*- 
tions is taken from Latij or (Ji\ek 
Eonsard is often more happv iji ex- 
pression, and more sfEated. aV: w.-II as 
g.ay, in seiitement, tiain we should expect 
to find after reading his laboured poems, 
,- 1817 .] 
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51. Tlie. reimiiiing stars of tlie Pleiad, except peiiiaps 
Bellay,: sometimes called, tlie French .OtIcI, and ooierFraicii 
whose ^ Regrets,’ or lamentations for his absence 

from France during a residence at Eome, are .almost as 
qiiernlons, if not quite so reasonable as those of his proto* 
tjpe on the IsteiV .seem scarce worthj^ of xoarticiilar notice;., 
for Jodeile, the foiincler of the stage in France, has deseiwed 
iiiiicli less credit as a poet, and fell into the fashionable ab- 
surdity of making .French out of Greek. Eayiioiiard bestows 
some eulogy ■ Oil Baif.^" Those' who -came afterwards were 
sometimes imitators of Eonsard, and, like most imitators of 
a faulty manner, far more pedantic and far-fetched than 
himself. An iiiiiiitelligible refinement, which every nation 
ill Europe seems in succession to have admitted into its 
poetry, has consigned much then written in France to obli- 
vion. As large a proportion of the French verse in this 
period seems to be amatory as of the Italian ; and the Italian 
style is sometimes followed. But a simpler and more livelier 
turn of language, though without the naivete of Marot, often 
distinguishes these compositions. These pass the bounds of 
decency not seldom; a privilege which seems in Italy to 
have been reserved for certain Fescennine metres, and is not 
indulged to the solemnity of the sonnet or canzone. The 
Italian language is ill-adapted to the epigram, in which the 
French succeed so welL“ 

52. A few may be selected from the numerous versifiers 
under the sons of Henry II. Amadis Jamyn, the 

X>upil of Eonsard, was reckoned by his contempora- 
ries almost a rival, and is more natural, less inflated and 
emphatic than his master.” This praise is by no means doe 
to a more celebrated poet, Du Baii^as. His numerous pro- 
ductions, unlike those of his contemporaries, turn mostly 
upon sacred history ; but his poem on the Creation, called 


* G-onjet, xiii. 128. Aiiguis. Bibliotheque fran 9 rti.se to the poets of 

^ ‘Baif is one of the poets who, in these fifty years. Bouterwek an<l La 
my opinion, have happily contributed Harpe have touched only on a very few 
by their example to fix the rules of our names. In the Beeueil des Aiieiens 
versification.’ Journal des Savans, Feb. Poetes, the extracts from them occupy 
1825. ^ abotit a volume and a half. 

“ Goiijet ilevotes tlux'o volumes, the » Goujet,, xiii 229. Biog. univ. 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, of his ' 
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La ' Seiiiame, is tLat wMcli obtained most repiitation_, and 
by wMcl. alone ie is bow kiiowii. The translation by 
SilTester lias rendered it in some measure familiar to the 
readers of our old poetry ; and attempts have been made, 
not mdtlioiit success,, to show that Milton' had been diligent 
in picking jewels from this mass of bad taste and bad 
ivritiiig. Dll Bartas, in Ms style, was a disciple of Eoiisanl; 
he affects words derived, from the ancient languages, or, if 
founded on analogy, yet w.ithoiit precedent, End has as little 
naturalness or dignity in his images as purity in his idiom. 
But his imagination, -tliougli extravugant, is vigorous and 
original,^ 

53. PibraCj. a magistrate of great integrity, obtained an 
Kbrac ; extraordinary reputation by his quatrains ; a series 
Desporces. m.oral tetrastichs in the style of Theognis. These 
first appeared in 1574, fi.fty in number, and were augmented 
to 126 in later editions* . They were continually republished 
in the seventeenth- century, and translated into many Euro- 
pean and even oriental languages. It cannot be wonderful 
that, ill the change of taste and manners, they have ceased 
to be read.^ An imitation of the sixth satire of Horace, by 
Hicolas Eapin, printed in the colleetioii of Auguis, is good 
and in very pure style.^ Philipjie Desportes, somewhat 
later, chose a better school than that of Eonsiird ; he rejected 
its pedantry and affectation, and by the stud}^ of Tibullus, as 
■well as by Ms natural genius, gave a tenderness and grace 
to the poetry .of love -w-hieh those pompous versifiers had 
never sought. He has been esteemed the precursor of a 
better era ; and Ms versification is rather less lawless/ ac- 
cording to La Harpe, than that of Ms predecessors. 


° G-oiijet, xiii. 304.. The Senmirie of 
Du Barfcas was printed thirty times 
within sipc year^, and translated into 
Latin, Italian, German, and Spanish, as 
well as English. Id. 312, on the an- 
tliorit j of La Croix cln Hainc. 

Du Bartas, according to a French 
•writer of the next century, used methods 
of exciting his imagination which I re- 
commend to the attention of young poets. 
Don dit en France que Du Bartas, au- 
paravant que de faire cotte helle descrip- 
tion de eheval oh il a si bien rencontre, 


shmformolt quolouefois clans une eliam- 
1ms ct re meltant ti qudre paUtss >ouf- 
doit, heimissoit, gami>adoit. tir-nt dcs 
ruades. alioit ilunbiis ic tn.u tr.do]!. a 
cotirlKdtt-*, et tucholt p:n* to.itcr 
nmycDs a biez! cv ntn-adn' It* dn-val. 
Kaude. Cfjiisiderati<‘iiis sur Jes Coups 
d'Estat, p. 47. 

p Goujet, xii. 206. Biogr. iiniv, 

^ Reeueil des P« nta-fe, r.blBL 
^ Goiijet, xiv. Gil La Ilarpe. Au- 
guis, V. 343—377- 
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54. Tlie rules of metre became gradually establislied* 
Few writers of tins period neglect tbe alternation rmicii 
ofnaasculine and feininiiae rhymes ;® but tlie open Tt-rsinJation. 
Yowel will be found in se¥eral of the earlier. Du Bartas 
almost affects the enjambememty or continuation of the sense 
beyond the couplet ; and eyen Desportes does iiot avoid it. 
Their metres are various; the Alexandrine^ if so we may 
call, it^ or verse of twelve syllables,, was occasionally adopted 
by Eonsard, and -in time displaced the old verse of ten 
syllables, which became appropiiated to the lighter style. 
The sonnets, as far as I have obseiwed, are regular; and 
this form, which had been very little known in France, after 
being introduced by Jodelle and Eonsard, became one of the 
most popular modes of composition,^ Several attempts 
w’-ere made to naturalise the Latin metres ; but this pedantic 
innovation could not long have success. Specimens of it 
may be found in Pasquier.^ 

55. It may be said, perhaps, of French poetry in general, 
but at least in this period, that it deviates less from 

a certain standard than any other. It is not often 
low, as may be imputed to the earlier waiters, be- 
cause a peculiar style, removed from common speech, and 
supposed to be classical, was a condition of satisfying the 
critics ; it is not often obscure, at least in syntax, as the 
Italian sonnet is apt to be, because the genius of the lan- 
guage and the habits of society demanded perspicuity. But 


» Grevin, about 1558, is an exception. 
Gonjet, xii, 159. 

* Boiiterwek, y. 212. 

« Eeelicrches cle la France, 1. Yii. 
c. 11. 33aif has passed for the inventor 
ot' this foolish art in France, ndiich ws 
more common there than in England. 
liUt Prosper IMarchand ascribes a trans- 
lation of the Iliad and Odyssey into re- 
gular French hexameters to one Monsset, 
of whom nothing is knowm ; on no better 
authority, however, than a vague pas- 
sage of I)’ Aiibignc, who ^ remembered to 
haVe seen such a book sixty years ago.* 
Though Monsset may be imaginary, he 
furnish(*s an article to Miirchand, who 
brings together a good deal of learning 
as tcTthe latinized French metres of. the 
sixteenth century. Bictxonnaire His- 
torique. 


Passerat, Bonsard, Nicolas Bapiii, 
and Pasquier tried their hands in this 
style. ^ Bapin improved upon it by 
rhyming in Sapphics. The follovdng 
stanzas are from his ode on the death of 
Bonsard : — 

Vous que les ruisseaux crHelicon frequentea, 
VotJBqne les jardiiis solitaircfs haute?., 

Et le fends des hois, curieiix de clK)isii’ 

L' ombre et le loisir. 

% • 

Qui vivant bien loin de la fauge et du bruit, 
Et de ces grandeurs qne le peiiple ponrsnit, 
EstimeJs les vers que la muse apr^s vous 

Trempe de miel tionx* 

Xotre grand Ronsard, de ce xuonde sorti, 

Les efforts demiere de la Parque a senti ; 

, Ses faveurs n’ont pu le garantir enfin 

Contre le destin, &c. &<J* 

Pasquier, uM supra* 
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it seldom, deliglits iis hj a natural sentiiiieiit or iiiiafcettMl 
grace of diction^ because botli one and tlie oilier were fettered 
by coiireiitional rules. . The monotony of amcsruiis song is 
more wearisome^ if that be possible, than among the Italians. 

56. The characteristics of Ci-ernian verse impressed iiiioii 
Gezniaii Bieister-siiigers still remained, though the 

poetry. soiigs of those fraternities seem to have ceased. It 
was chiefly cliclaetic' or religious, often satirical, and em- 
ploying the veil of a-pologue. Luther, Hans Sachs, and 
other Bi'Ore obscure' iiaiaes, are counted among the fabulists ; 
but the most .successful was Biirearcl Waklis, ivliose fiibles, 
partly from -.^sop, partly original, %vere first published in 
1548. The I’roschma.useler of Eolienliageii, in 15-15, is in a. 
similar style of political and moral ajiologue, with some live- 
liness of description. Fiscliart is another of the moral 
satirists, but extravagant in style and humour, resembling 
Rabelais, of whose romance he gave a free translation. One 
of his poems, Die Gluekhafte Schiff, is praised by Bouterwek 
for beautiful descriptions and happy inventions; but in 
general he seems to be the Skelton of Germany. Many Ger- 
man ballads belong to this period, partly taken from the old 
tales of chivalry : in these the style is humble, %vith no poetry 
except that of invention, which is not their own; yet they 
are triie-hearted and unaffected, and better than -what the 
next age pi’oduced.'"' 


Sect. IV. — Ok Ekolish Poetry. 

Paradise of Dainty Devices — Sackville— Gascoyne*— SpensePs Shepherd’s 
Kalendar — Improvement in Poetry — England’s lieiicon — Sidjiey— 
Bhakspeare’s Poems — Poets near the close of the Centuiy — TranslutiMns-A. 
Scotch and English Bahads — Spenser’s Faery Queen. 

57. The poems of Wyatt and Surrey y with several more, 
Tavfidise of first appeared in 1557, and were published in a 
Devices. little book entitled TotteFs Miscellanies. But as 
both of these belonged to tlie reign of Henry YIII., their 

* Bouterwek, voL ix. Heinsiiis, vol. iv. 
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poetry lias eoiiie already under' oiir reriew. li is probable 
tliat Lord Viuix’s slioid pieces,,., wliiek are next to those of 
Surrey and Wyatt in merit, were, written before the midtlle 
01 the century. Some of these are published in Tottel, and 
others in a scarce collection; the first -edition of which was 
in 1576, quaintly named. The-. Paradise of Dainty Devices. 
The poems in this voluine, as in that of Tottel, are not eo- 
eml.witli its publication ; it has been sii];>pose€l to represent 
the age of Mary, full as imich- as that of Elizabeth, and one 
of the chief contributors, if not framers, of the coilectioo, 
Eichard Edwards,.' 'died in 1566. Thirteen poems are by 
Lord Yaux, who certainly did .not sinwiTe the reign of Mary. 

58. We are, indebted to Sir Egerton Bryclges for' the re- 
publication, in his British Bibliographer, of the character 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, of which, though there collection, 
had been eight editions, it is said that not above six copies 
existed. The poems are almost all short, and by more 
nearly thirty than twenty different authors. ‘ They do not, 
it must be admitted,^ says their editor, ^belong to the 
higher classes ; they are of the moral and didactic kind. 
In their subject there is too .little variety, as they deal very 
generahy in the conimoii-plaees of ethics, such as the fickie- 
iiess and ■ caprices of love, the falsehood and instability of 
friendship, and the vanity of all human pleasures. But many 
of these are often expressed with 'a vigour -which would do 
credit to any era. . . . If my partiality does not mis- 
lead me, there is in most of these short pieces some of 
that indescribable attraction which springs from the colour- 
ing of the heart. The charm of imagery is wanting, but 
the precepts inculcated seem to flow from the feelings of 
an overloaded bosom.^ Edwards he considers, probably 
vdih justice, as the best of the contributors, and Lord 
Taux the next. We should be inclined to give as high a 
place to William Himiiis, were Ms productioms alheqiial to 
one little poem;® but too often he falls into trivial morality 

y Beloo’s Anecdotes of Literature, vol. The little poem of Edwards, called 
V. Amantkim Ine, has often lM; 0 n reprinteil 

This song is printed in Campbell’s in modern coi]ection.s, and is reckoned by 
Specimens of English Poets, vol. i. p. Brjdges one of the most beautiful in the 
117. It begins, language. Bat hardly any llgbi 

‘ Vluai tlioi miiie c*ye? did \ie\v and mark.’ of tills early period is bupcTior to sortie 
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and a ridiciilous excess of alliteration. Tiie miimrma poetrv 
is tlie best in tbis .Paradise 5 it is not iiiiagiiititiTe ur very 
graeefalj or -exempt from tke false taste of untitbiiiieul 
co,iiceitSj but sometimes natiiral and pleasing ; the serious 
pieces are in general very lieavy» yet there is a, dignity and 
strengtli in some of the .devotional strains. They display 
the religions earnestness, -of, that age with a kind of austere 
philosophy ill their views of life. ' Whatever iinleed be the 
subject, a tone of sadness ' reigns through this inisnanied 
Paradise of .Daintiness, as it -does through all tlie English 
poetry of this partieiilar age. It seems as if the cuiifliieiiee 
of the poetic melancholy of .the Petrarcliists with the reflec- 
tive seriousness of the Eeforaiatioii overpowered the lighter 
sentiments of the soul; a.-nd.some have imagined, I know 
not how Justly, that the persecutions of Mary's reign coiitii- 
bnted to this effect. 

59. But at the close -of that dark period, while bigot.iy 
sac^iiie's 'be expected to render the human heart torpid, 

Induction, English nation seemed too fully absorbed in 

religions and political disconteiit to take much relish in lite- 
rary amnsements, one man shone ont for an instant in the 
higher walks of poetry. This was Thomas Sackvilie, many 
years afterwards' Lord 'Bnekhnrst, and high Treasurer of 
England, thus withdrawn from the haunts of the Muses to a 
long and honourable career of active life. The Mirroiir fm 
Magistrates, published in 1559, is a eolleetioxi of stories by 
different authors, on the plan of Boccaccio’s prose work, De 
Casibus virorum illustrium, recounting the misfortunes and, 
reverses of men eminent in English history. It was de- 
signed to form a series of dramatic soliloquies united in one 
interlude/ Sackville, who seems to have planned the scheme, 
wrote an Induction, or prologue, and also one of the stories, 
that of the first Duke of Buckingham. The Induction dis- 
plays best his«poetical genius ; it is, like much earlier pootiy, 

lines addressed to Isabella Markham by of the Mirrour for Mno'lstrrftes esecn-O-s 
Six John Han-ington, bearing the date of the forty-eighth and tiireo fulluwinL' mu/. 
1504-. If these a-regennine, and I laiow tions of the History of UiOtry, ]*}>, Ji;] — 
not how to dispute it, they are as polished 105. In this Vvhjrtou ha^ i!ttr*).juo-d 
as any ^Titten at the close of the qneen*s rather a long analysis of the IiviVrno of 
reign. These are not in the Paradise of Dante, wliieh lie seems ju 
Dainty Devices. little known to the Euglisli public, as in 

■ Warton, iv, 40. A copioits aceoxint thal; age, I believe, was the ease. 
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a representation of allegorical .persoiiagesj lint witli a- fertility 
of , imagiiiatioi.i 5 Tividiiess of.clescriptioBj, and strengtli of lau- 
gnage^ wMcIi not only leave Ms predecessors far beliind, but 
may fairly be .compared witb some of . the most poetical |uis~ 
sages in Spenser. Saekriile^s Induction forms a link which 
unites the school of Chancer and Lydgate to the Faery 
Queen. It would certainly be vain to look in Cliaiicer^j 
. wherever" Chaucer .is original, for' the grand creations of 
Sackville’s fancy, yet we should never tiiid any one who 
■would rate Sackville above Chaucei% The strength of an 
eagle is not to be measured only by the height of his place, 
but by the time that he continues on the wing- Saekville’s 
Induction consists of a few hundred lines; and even in these 
there is a monotony of gloom and sorrow, w^hich prevents us 
from wishing it to be longer. It is truly styled by Campbell 
a landscape on which the sim never shines. Chaucer is 
various, flexible, and observant of all things in outward 
nature, or in the heart of man. But Sackville is far above 
the frigid elegance of Surrey ; and, in 'the first days of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, is the herald of that splendour in %vhich it w^as 
to close. 

60. English poetry was not speedily animated by the exam- 
ple of Sackville. His genius stands absolutely alone ijjferioritvof 
in the age to which as a poet he belongs. Hot 
'^that there was any deficiency in the number of ver- 
sifiers ; the Muses were honoured by the frequcmey, if not by 
the dignity, of their worshippers. A difierent sentence will 
be found in some books ; and it has become common to ele- 
vate the Elizabethan age in one undiscriminating panegyric. 
For wise counsellors, indeed, and acute politicians, we could 
not perhaps extol one pai't of that famous reign at the ex- 
-pense of another. Cecil and Bacon, Walsingham, Smith, and 
Sadler, belong to the earlier days of the queen. But in a 
literary point of view, the contiust is great between the first 
and second moiety of her four-and- forty years. We have seen 
this already in other subjects than poetry ; and in that ive 
may appeal to such parts of the Mirrour for Magistrates as 
are not written by Sackville, M the, writings of Churchyard, 
or to those of Grouge and TurberviUe.. . These waiters scarcely 
venture to leave the ground, or wander in the fields of fancy. 
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They .6 Yen abstain from the ordinary coiimi on- places of verse^ 

'as ;if afraid, that the reader slioiild distrust or misinterpret 
their images. The first -who deserves, to be iiientioiied 
as an exception is George Gascoyne, vrhose Steel 
Gascoyne. published in 1576, is the earliest instance of 

English satire, and has strength and sense enough to deserve 
respect. Chalmers has praised it highly. There is a Teni 
of sly sarcasm in this piece which appears to me to be origi- 
nal ; and his intimate knowledge of mankind enabled him to 
give a more curious picture of the dress, manners, amuse- 
ments, and follies of the times, than we meet with in almost 
any other author. His Steel Glass is a.moiig the first speci- 
mens of blank verse in our language.’ This blank verse, 
however, is but indifferently constructed. Gascoyne's long 
poem, called the Eruits of is in the doggerel style of 

Ms age ; and the general conimendations of Cliainiers on this 
poet seem rather hyperbolical. But his minor x>oeias, espe- 
cially one called The Arraignment of a Lover, have much 
spirit and gaiety;^ and we may leave him a respectable x>laee 
among the Elizabethan versifiers. 

61. An ei)oeh was made, if we may draw an inference from 
Spenser’s^ the language of contemporaries, by the publication 
ISud^r.^ of Spenser’s Shepherd’s Kalendar, in 1579.^ His 
lirimary idea, that of adapting a pastoral to every moiitli of 
the year, was pleasing and original, though he has frequently * 
neglected to observe the season, even when it was most abun- 
dant in appropriate imagery. But his Kalenclaris, in another 
respect, ■ original, at least when- compared with the pastoral 
writings of that age. This siiecies of composition hod become 
so much the favourite of courts, that no language was tliouglit 
to suit it but that of courtiers, which, with all its fiilse btnni- 
ties of thought and expression, was trcmsferred to the moiitlis 
of shepherds. A striking instance of this had lately beiEii 
shown ill the Aminta ; and it was a proof of Spenser’s Judg- 
ment, as well as genius, that he struck out a new line c»f 


^ ^ Ellis’s Specimens. Campbell’s Spe- liis death, in MSG. But TrelEe. in IjA 

cimens, ii. 146. Oiseoiirse of English Poeirv. publi-’h:-![ 

The Shepherd’s Kalendar was the same yearbmonr.Ions l-j 

printed anonymously. It is ascribed to name. 

Sidney by Whetstone in a monody on 
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pastoral^ fe.r more natural^ ami therefore more pleasing, so 
iar as imitation of nature is/tlie source of poetical pleasure, 
instead of vying*, in our more harsh and niieiiltivatiHl lan- 
ffiiaire, with the coiisinninate elegance of Tasso. It must be 
aclinitteil, however, that he fell 'too iimch into the opposite 
extreme, and gave a Boric rudeness to Ms dialogue, which is 
a little repulsive to onr taste.. .. .The dialect of Tlieoeiitns is 
musical to onr ears, and free from ■.viiigarity ; praises which 
we cannot bestow on the. ■iincouth-', provincial nistieitj of 
Spenser. Helms been les's J.nstlj 'censured on aiiotlier ac- 
count, for' intermingling allusions to the political history and 
religious differences of Ms own times-;.' and axi ingenious critic 
has asserted that the description of the grand and beautiful 
objects of nature, with well-selected Bcenes of rural life, real 
but not coarse, constitute the only proper materials of x>as» 
toral ixoetrj. These limitations, however, seem little con- 
formable to the |>ractice of poets or the taste of manlrincl ; 
and if Spenser has erred in the allegorical part of .his p.asto- 
rals, he has done so in company with most of those who hare 
tuned the shepherd’s pipe. Several of Virgil’s Eclogues, and 
certainly the best, have a meaning beyond the simple songs 
of the hamlet ; and it was notorious that the Portuguese 
and Spanish pastoral roniaiiees, so popular in Spenser’s age, 
teemed with delineations of real character, and sometimes were 
.■'.the mirrors of real story. In fact, mere pastoral must soon 
become insipid, unless it borrows something from active life 
or elevated philosophy. The. most interesting parts of the 
Shepherd’s Kaleiidar are of this, description ; for Spenser has 
not dis'played the powers of his own imagination, so strongly 
as ,we might expect, in pictures, of natural scenery. Tixis 
poem has spirit and beauty in many passages ; but is not 
much read in the present day, nor does it seem to be ap- 
proved by modern critics. It was othemvise formerly. Webbe, 
in Ms Discourse of English Poetry, 1586, ca^ls Sgenser Hhe 
Tightest English poet he ever read,’ and thinhs he would have 
surpassed Theocritus and Virgil, the coarseness of our 
speech had been no greater impediment to him than their 
pure native tongues were to them.’ And Drayton says, 
“^Master Edmund Spenser had done enough for the immor- 
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tality . of Ms iiaine^ liad he OBly given ns Ms Slieplierd's 
Kalendar^ a masterpiece^ if any.*^ 

62. Sir PMlip Sidney^iii Ms Defence of Poesie, wliieli may 

Sidney’s liave been %vritten at any time between 1581 and liis 
fontemS-^^ deatli ill 15865 laments that "'poesj thus embrciced 
rary poets, ^ther placos, slioiild Only find in oiir time 0. bad 

welcome in England ;^ aiiclj 'after praising Sackville. Siirre}-, 
and, Spenser for the Shepherd’s Kaiendar, does not renieni- 
ber to have seen many more - that have poetical sinews in 
them.' For. proof whereofj let but most of the verses be put 
into prose, and then ask the meaning, and it ivill be found 
that one verse did but beget another, without ordering at the 
first what should be at the last ; which becomes a confused 
mass of words, ivith a tinkling sound of rhyme, barely aceoiii- 

panied with reason Truly many of such ■writiiigs 

as come under the banner of irresistible love, if I were a 
mistress, would never persuade me they -svere in love; so 
coldly they apply fiery speeches as men that had rather read 
lovers’ writings, and so caught up certain swelling phrases, 
than that in truth they feel those passions.’ 

63. It cannot be denied that some of these blemishes 

Improve- are by no means unusual in the writers of the 
Sr Elizabethan age, as in truth they are found also in 

much other poetry of many countries. But a change 
seems to have come over the spirit of English poetry soon 
after 1680. Sidney, Ealeigli, Lodge, Breton, Marlowe, 
Greene, Watson, are the chief contributors to a collection 
called England’s Helicon, published in 1600, and comprising 
many of the fugitive pieces of the last twenty years. Davi- 
son’s Poetical Ehapsody, in 1602,^' is a miscellany of the 
same class, A few other collections are knowni to have ex- 
isted, but are still more scarce than these. Eiighuid's 
Helicon, by far the most important, has been rexiriiited in 
the same ^voluqie of the British Bibliographer as the Para- 
dise of Dainty Devices. In this juxta-position the differ- 
ence of their tone is very perceptible. Love occupies by far 
the chief portion of the later miscellany; and love no longer 

* Preface to Drayton’s Pastorals. been reprinted by Sir Harris ISiicobis in 

® [It was much enlarged in 1608 and 1826. — 1847.] 

1621, and is not now scarce, having 
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pining and , nielaaiclioly, but sportive and boastful. ■ Every 
one is familiar witli tlie beantifnl song of Marlowe^ Come 
live witli me and be my love;’ and witb the liardly less 
beautiful answer ascribed to Ealeigli. • Lodge bas ten pieces 
'ill this collection^ and' Breton eight. These are generally 
full of beauty, grace, and simplicity ; and while in reading the 
productions of Edwards and his coadjutors every sort of allow- 
ance is to be made, and we can only praise a little at 
intervals, these Imcs, twenty or thirty j^ears later, are 
among the best in our language. The conventional tone 
is that of pastoral ; and thus, if they have less of the depth 
sometimes shown in serious poetry, they have less also of 
obscurity and false refinement/ 

64. We may easily perceive in the literature of the later 
period of the queen, what onr biographical know- Reiaxjaw^ 
ledge confirms, that much of the austerity charac- austerity, 
teristic of her earlier years had vanished av;ay. The course 
of time, the progress of vanity, the prevalent dislike, above 
all, of the Puritans, avowed enemies of gaiety, concuiTed to 
this change. The most distinguished courtiers, Ealeigh, 
Essex, Blount, and we must add Sidney, were men of bril- 
liant virtues, but not without licence of morals ; while many 
of the wits and poets, such as Nash, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, 
were notoriously of very dissolute lives. 

65. The graver strains, however, of religion and philo- 
sophy were still heard in verse. The Soul’s Errand, serious 
printed anonymously in Davison’s Ehapsody, and 
ascribed by Ellis, probably without reason, to Sylvester, is 
characterised by strength, condensation, and simplicity.^ 


^ Ellis, in the second rolxime of his add, -withoiit probability. It is found in 
Specimens of English Poets, has taken manuscripts, according to Mr. Campbell, 
largely from this collection. It must be of the date of. 1593. Such poems as 
owned that his good toste in selection this could only be written by a man who 
gives a higher notion of the poetry of had seen and thought much ; while the 
this age than, on the whole, it would be ordinary Latin and I^lian verses of this 
found to deserve; yet there is so much age might be written by any one who 
of excellence in England’s Helicon, that had a knack of imitation and a good 
he has been compelled to omit many ear. [It was published in the second 
pieces of great merit. edition of Davison, 1608, with the title, 

e Campbell reckons this, and I think The Lie, In Silvester s works it bears 
justly, among the best pieces of the the present title. Its publication there- 
Elizabethan age. Brydges gives it ho in would of course be presumptive evi- 
Raleigh without evidence, and we may denee that he was the author, were it 
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And we might rank in a respectable place among these 
English poets, though I think he has been latelv (A’uri'ated, 
one whom the jealous law too pi-ematurely deprived of life, 
Eiobert Southwell, executed as a seminaiy priest in 1591, 
under one of those persecuting statutes which even the 
traitorous restlessness of the English Jesuits cannot excuse. 
Southwell’s poetry wears a deep tinge of gloom, which seems 
to presage a catastrophe too usual to have been unexpected. 
It is, as may be supposed, almost wholly religious; the 
shorter pieces are the best.” 

66. Astrophel and Stella, a series of amatory poems by 

Poetry of Sir PhOip Siducy, though written nearly ten years 
Sidney. before, was published in 1591. These songs and 
sonnets recount the loves of Sidney and Lady Eich, sister of 
Lord Essex ; and it is rather a singiilar circumstance that, 
in her own and her husband’s lifetime, this ardent conrt.ship 
of a married woman should have been deemed fit for publi- 
cation. Sidney s passion seems indeed to have been unsnc- 
cessM, hut far enough from being platonic.^ Astrophel and 
Stella is too much disfigured by conceits, hut is in some 
places very beautiful; and it is strange that Chalmers, who 
reprinted Turberville and Warner, should have left Sidney 
ont of his collection of British poets. A poem by the winter 
just mentioned, Warner, with the quaint title, Albion’s Eno-- 
land, 1586, has at least the equivocal merit of great leno-th. 
It is ^ rather legendary than historical; some passages "are 
pleasing-, but it is not a work of genius, and the s^yle 
though natural, seldom arises above that of prose. ^ ’ 

67. Spenser’s Epithalamium on liis own marriage, writt(.>ii 


not weakened, as Sir Harris Hicolas ob- 
serves, Ijy the eircnmstance that it is 
also publislied among the poems of the 
lharl ot Pembroke. If it is really found, 
as Campbell tells us, in a maimseript of 
1593, Pern uroke’s claim must be out of 
the question.— 1847. 

^ I am not aware that Southwell has 
gained any thing by a republication of 
his entire poems in 1817. Headley and 
lillis had culled the best specimens, St 
Peter s Complaint, the longest of his 
poems, is wordy and tedious; and in 
reading the volume I found scarce any 


tliiiig of merit wJiieh I had not 
berore. 

^ Crodwin having .^^.weral year^^ sim'c 
made .some observations on 
amoip with Lady Pieh, a eireinnsuVnee 
whieh such birerapher.s a.s Hr. Zfmeh 
tokc good to saj.i„v-s a tr- ndoman 
who published an e/litinn Sida,-v*s 
Heferice of Poetry thought fit to 
in recr]rriiimtingatt-tck.s on Godwin him- 
self. It IS singular that men of sense and 
education sliouhl persist in fanejing 
mat such arguments aro likely to eon- 
vihce any dispuissionate reader. 
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perhaps m M far higher mood than anything we 

have named. It is a strain redolent of a bride- Kpirkiia- 

% • I A •% A rm -rt tit luiuni uf 

groom s j oy 5 and of a poet s fancy. The English Ian- Bpm^or, 
gnage seems to expand itself with a copiousness iinku own 
before, while he pours forth the raried imagery of this splen- 
did little poem. I do not know any other nuptial song, 
ancient or modern, of equal beauty. It is an intoxication of 
ecstasy, ardent, noble, and pure. But it pleased not Heaven 
that these day-dreams of genius and virtue should be undis- 
turbed. 

68. Shakspeare’s Yenus and Adonis appears to have been 
published in 1593, and his Eape of Lucrece the fol- po^ms of 
lowing year. The redundance of blossoms in these 
juvenile effusions of his unbounded fertility obstructs the 
reader’s attention, and sometimes almost leads ns to give him 
credit for less reflection and sentiment than he will be found 
to display. The style is flowing, and, in general, more per- 
spicuous than the Elizabethan poets are wont to be. But I 
am not sure that they would betray themselves for the works 
of Shakspeare, had they been anonymously published. 

69. In the last decad of this century several new poets 
came forward. Samuel Daniel is one of these. His ami 
Complaint of Eosamond, and probablj" many of his 

minor poems, belong to this period ; and it was also that of 
his greatest popularity. On the death of Spenser, in 1598, 
he was thought worthy to succeed him as poet-laureate ; and 
some of his contemporaries ranked him in the second place ; 
an eminence due rather to the purity of his language than 
to its vigour.^ Michael Drayton, who first tried his shep- 
herd’s pipe with some success in the usual style, published 
his Barons’ Wars in 1598. They relate to the last years of 
Edward II., and conclude with the execution of Mortimer 
under his son. This poem, therefore, seems to possess a 
suflSlcient unity, and, tried by rules of criticisnf, might be 
thought not far removed from the class of epic — a dignity, 
however, to which it has never pretended. But in its con- 
duct Drayton follows history very closely, and we are kept 


^ British Bibliographer, Yol. ii. Head- by conteinporary critics as the polislier 
ley remarks that Daniel was spoken of . and purifier of Die English language. 
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too iiiucli ill mind of a eonimoii cliroiiiele. Tlioiigli not yerj 
pleasing, liowever, in its . general effect, tliis poem, The 
Barons" Wars, contains' several i}assages of considerable 
beantj, which men of- greater renown, espeeialij Milton, wdio 
availed himself largely of aH,, the poetry of the preceding 
age, have been willing to imitate* 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of Sir John Davies, 
nkco afterwards chief-justice of Ireland, entitled, Kosee 
of DaSs. ' Teipsnm, pnhlislied in 1599, iisnally, though ratlier 
inaccurately, called, On the Immortality of the Soul. Per- 
haps no laiignage can produce a poem, extending to so 
great a length, of more condensation of thought, or in which 
fewer languid verses will be found. Tet, according to some 
definitions, the ISTosce Teipsuiii is wholly unpoetical, inas- 
much as it shows no passion and little fancy. If it reaches 
the heart at all, it is through the reason. But since strong 
argument in terse and correct style fails not to give ns plea- 
sure in prose, it seems strange that it should lose its effect 
when it gains the aid of regular metre to gi'atify the ear and 
assist the memory. Lines there are in Davies which far out- 
weigh much of the descriptive and imaginative poetry of the 
last two centuries, whether we estimate them by the ideasure 
they impart to ns, or by the intellectual vigour they displa 3 ^ 
Experience has shown that the faculties peculiarly deemed 
poetical are frequently exhibited in a considerable degree, 
but very few have been able to preserve a perspicuous brevity 
without stiffness or pedantry (allowance made for the subject 
and the times), in metaphysical reasoning, so successfully as 
Sir John Davies. 

71. HalFs Satires are tolerably known, parity on account 
Satires of Subsequent celebrity of the author in a very 

different province, and partly from a notion, to 
and Donne ^j^ich he gav6 birth, by announcing the claim 
that wa^ the first English satirist.. In a general sense 
of satire, we have seen that he had been anticipated by 
Gascoyne ; but Hall has more of the direct Jiivenalian in- 
vective, which he may have reckoned essential to that species 
of poetry. They are deserving of rega.rd in themselves. 
Warton has made many extracts from Hall’s Satires; he 
^^.praises^ in them 'classical precision, to which English 
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poetry liad yet rarely attained ; ^ and. calls tlie versification 
equally energetic anfi elegant/’^ Tie former epitliet may 
be admitted ; but elegance is hardly compatible with wliat 
Warton owns to be the chief fault of Hall^ ^ his obscurity^ 
arising from a remote phi'aseologyj constrained combina- 
tions, unfamiliar allusions, elliptical apostrophes, and abrupt- 
ness of expression.’ Hall is in fact not only so harsh and 
rugged that he cannot be read with much pleasure, but so 
obscure in very many places that he cannot be understood at 
all, his lines frequently bearing no visible connexion in sense 
or grammar with their neighbours. The stream is powerful, 
hut turbid and often choked.^^ Marston and Donne may be 
added to Hall in this style of poetry, as belonging to the 
sixteenth century, though the satires of the latter %vere not 
published till long afterwards. With as much obscurity as 
Hall, he has a still more inharmonious versification, and not 
nearly equal vigour. 

72. The roughness of these satirical poets was "perhaps 
studiously affected ; for it -was not much in unison Moriniation 
with the general tone of the age. It requires a verso.'' "" 
good deal of care to avoid entirely the combinations of 
consonants that clog our language; nor have Drayton or 
Spenser always escaped this embarrassment. But in the 
lighter poetry of the queen’s last years, a remarkable sweet- 
ness of modulation has always been recognised. This has 
sometimes been attributed to the general fondness for music. 
It is at least certain that some of our old madrigals are as 
beautiful in language as they are in melody. Several col- 
lections were published in the reign of Elizabeth.^ And it 
is evident that the regard to the capacity of his verse for 
marriage with music, that was before the poet’s mind, would 
not only polish his metre, but give it grace and sentiment, 
while it banished also the pedantry, the antithesis, the j)ro- 
lixity, which had disfigured the earlier lyric ;^oems. Theij* 

“ Hist, of English Poetry, ir, 383. esteemed ; hut these three epithets can- 
Hall’s Satires are praised by Camp- not he predicated of his satires in any 
hell, -as well as Warton, full as much, hut a relative sense, 
in my opinion, as they deserve. W’^arton ® Morley’s Musical Airs, 1694, and 
has compared Marston with Hall, and another collection in 1697, contain some 
concludes that the latter is more ‘ eie- , pretty songs. , British Bibliographer, i. 
gant, exact, and elaborate.’ More so 342. A few of these madrigals will also 
than his rival he may by possibility be bo found in Mr. Campbeirs Specimens, 
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measnres became more Tarioiis : tboiigli the quatrain, alter- 
nating by eight and six syllables, was still very pcqailar, we 
find the trochaic verse of seven, sometimes ending with a 
double rhyme, usnai towards the end oi tlie queen’s reign. 
Many of these occur in England’s Helicon, and in the poems 
of Sidney. 

78. The translations of ancient poets by Pliaier, Golding, 
Triinsiati.m Stanyliurst, and several more, do not challengt-? our 
chaimilui; attention; most of them, in fact, being very wrettduMl 
performances.^ Marlowe, a mox'e celebrated name, did not, 
as has commonly been said, translate the poem of Hero 
and Leaiider ascribed to Masmus, but expanded it into 
what he calls six Sestiads on the same sol>Ject; a para- 
phrase, in every sense of the epithet, of the most licentious 
kind. This he left incomplete, and it was finished by Giinp- 
manf^ But the most remarkable productions of this kind 
are the Iliad of Chapman and the Jerusalem of Fairfax, 
both printed in 1600: the former, however, containing in 
that edition but fifteen books, to which the rest ivas subse- 
quently added. Pope, after censuring the haste, negligence, 
and fustian language of Chapman, observes, ^ that which is 
to be allowed Mm, and which very much contributed to 
cover his defects, is a free daring spirit that animates his 
translation, -which is something like what one might imagine 
Homer himself would have written before he arrived at years 
of discretion,^ He might .have added that C^Iiapmaii’s trans- 
lation, with all its defects, is often exceedingly Homeric ; a 
praise which Pope himself seldom attained. Chapman deals 
abundantly in compound eirithets, some of -which have re- 
tained their place ; his verse is rhymed, of fourteen syllaldes, 
which corresponds to the hexameter better than the deea- 
syllable couplet ; he is often uncouth, often unmusical, and 
often low ; but the sjurited and rapid flow of his metre 
makes l^im :^espectable to lovers of poetiy. Waller, it is 
said, could not read him without transport. It must be 
added that he is an unfaithful translator, and interpolated 
much, besides the general redundancy of his style.*" 

p Warton, chap liv., has gone very It is singular that Warton shouhi have 
laboriously into this subject. . taken it for a translation of 

Marlowe’s poem is republished in Warton, iv. 269 . Botrosjirctive 
. the Eestituta of Sir Egerton Brydges. Review, vol. iii. See also a very good 
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74. Fairfax’s Tasso lias beeix more praised, and is better 
Imown. Campbell bas called it, in ratlier strong Ta^,o, 
terms, one of the glories of Elizabetli’s reign/ It 

is not tbe first version of tbe Jernsalem, one very literal and 
prosaic baving been made by Carew in 1594,® That of 
Fairfax, if it does not represent tbe grace of its original, 
and deviates also too mncb from its sense, is by no means 
deficient in spirit and vigour. It bas been considered as 
one of tbe earliest worts, in wbieb tbe obsolete Engiisb, 
wbicb bad not been laid aside in tbe days of Saekville, and 
wbieb Spenser affected to preserve, gave way to a style not 
mncb differing, at least in point of single words and phrases, 
from that of tbe present age. But this praise is equally due 
to Daniel, to Drayton, and to others of tbe later Elizabethan 
poets. The translation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, 
ill 1691, is mncb inferior. 

75. An injudicions endeavour to substitute the Latin 
metres for those coiip^enial to onr language met Empioymeiit 
with no more success than it deserved; unless it measures, 
may be called success, that Sidney, and even Spenser, were for 
a moment seduced into approbation of it. Grabiiel Harvey, 
best now remembered as tbe latter’s friend, recommended tbe 
adoption of hexameters in some letters which 2 :)assed between 
them, and Spenser a 2 >pears to have concurred. Webbe, a few 
years afterwards, a writer of little taste or ear for i>oetry, sup- 
ported tbe same scheme, but may be said to have avenged the 
wrong of Engiisb verse upon our great poet, by travestying tbe 
Shepherd’s Kalendar into Sapphics.* Campion, in 1602, still 
harps upon this foolish pedantry; many instances of wbieb 
may be found daring tbe Elizabethan period. It is well 


eoTTipa,i’isoii of tlie different translations 
of H<.)mer, in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
1831 and 1832, where Chapmair comes 
in for his duo. 

® In the third Tolume of the Eetro- 
spective Eeview, these translations are 
compared, and it is shown that Carew is 
far more literal than Fairfax, who has 
taken great liberties with his original. 
Extracts from Carew will also be found 
in the British Bibliographer, i. 30. They 
are misera-bly bad. [Carew translated 
only the first fire books of Tasso.—. 
1847.] 


^ Webbe’s success was not irndting to 
tbe Latinists. Tims in the second Eclogue 
of Virgil, for the beiuitiful lines — 

At mcenm raucls, tua TosMgia liistro, 
Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis, 

we bare this delectoble hexametric rer- 
sion : — - 

But by the scorched bank-sides i* thy footsteps 
still I go plodding i 

Hedge-rows hot do resound with grasshopa 
mournfully squeaking* 
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known tliat in German tiie practice has been in some measure 
successful, through the example of a distinguished poet, and 
through translations from the ancients in measures closely 
corresponding with their ovrn. In this there is doubtless the 
advantage of presenting a truer mirror of the original. But 
as most imitations of Latin measures, in German or English, 
begin by violating their first principle, which assigns an 
invariable value in time to the syllables of every %voi'd, and 
jproduce a chaos of false quantities, it seems as if they could 
only disgust any one acquainted with classical versification. 
In the early English hexameters of the period before us, we 
sometimes perceive an intention to arrange long and short 
syllables according to the analogies of the Latin tongue. 
But this would soon be found impracticable in our own, 
which, abounding in harsh terminations, cannot long observe 
the law of position. * 

76. It was said by Ellis, that nearly one hundred names 
Nnmter of of poets belonging to the reign of Elizabeth might 
ase- be enumerated, besides many that have left no me- 
morial except their songs. This however was but a moderate 
computation. Drake has made a list of more than two 
hundred, some few of whom, perhaps, do not strictly belong 
to the Elizabethan period." But many of these are only 
known by short pieces in such miscellaneous collections as 
have been mentioned. Yet in the entire hulk of poetry", 
England could not, perhaps, bear comirarison with Spain 
or France, to say nothing of Italy. She had come, in fact, 
much later to cultivate poetry as a general accomplishment. 
And, consequently, we find much less of the mechanism of 
style, than in the contemporaneous verse of other languages. 
The English sonnetteers deal less in customary epithets and 
conventional modes of expression. Every thought was to be 
worked out in new terms, since the scanty precedents of 
early velsifiefs did not supply them. This was evidently the 
cause of many blemishes in the Elizabethan poetry ; of much 
that was false in taste, much that was either too harsh and 
extravagant or too humble, and of more that was so obscure 
as to defy all interpretation. But it saved also that mono- 


" Sha^peate and his Times,!. 674. plete; it includes, of course, translators. 
Even this catalogue is probably ineom- 
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tonous equability tbat often wearies m in more polisbecl 
poetry. There is more pleasure, more sense of sympathy 
with another mind, in the perusal even of Gascoyne or 
Edwards, than in that of many French and Italian versifiers 
whom their contemporaries, extolled. This is all that we can 
justly say in their favour; for any comparison of the Eliza- 
bethan poetry, save S|>enser’s alone, with that of the nine- 
teenth century would show an extravagant predilection for 
the mere name or dress of antiquity. 

77, It would be a great omission to neglect in any review 
of the Elizabethan poetrVt that extensive, though scot^an 

j- ^ ” Englisli bal- 

anouymous class, the Scots and English ballads, ladl 
The very earliest of these have been adverted to in our 
account of the fifteenth century. They became much more 
numerous in the present. The age of many may be deter- 
mined by historical or other allusions ; and from these, avail- 
ing ourselves of similarity of style, we may fix, with some 
probability, the date of such as furnish no distinct evidence. 
This however is precarious, because the language has often 
been modernised, and passing for some time by oral tradition, 
they are fi*equently not exempt from marks of interpolation. 
But, upon the whole, the reigns of Mary and James YI., from 
the middle to the close of the sixteenth century, must be 
reckoned the golden age of the Scottish ballad ; and there 
are many of the corresponding period in England. 

78. There can be, I conceive, no question as to the supe- 
riority of Scotland in her ballads. Those of an historic or 
legendary character, especially the former, are ardently 
poetical; the nameless minstrel is often inspired with an 
Homeric power of rapid narration, bold description, lively 
or pathetic touches of sentiment. They a-re familiar to us 
through several publications, but chiefly through the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, by one whose genius these 
indigenous lays had first excited, and whose ^wn ^¥ritings, 
when the whole civilised world did homage to his name, never 
ceased to bear the indelible impress of the associations that 
had thus been generated. The English ballads of the northern 
border, or perhaps, of the northern counties, come near in 
their general character and cast of manners to the Scottish, 
but, as far as T have seen, with a manifest inferiority. Those 
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a wain wMcli belong to the south, and bear no trace either 
of the rude manners, or of the wild superstitions which the 
bards of Ettrick and Cheviot display, fall generally into a 
creeping style, which has exposed the common ballad to 
contempt. They are sometimes, nevertheless, not devoid of 
elegance, and often pathetic. The best are known through 
Percy’s Eeliques of Ancient Poetry ; a collection singularly 
heterogeneous, and very unequal in merit, but from the pub- 
lication of wbich, in 1765, some of high name have dated 
the revival of a genuine feeling for true poetry in the public 
mind. 

79. "VYe bave resem^ed to the last the chief boast of this 
The Faery period, the Faery Queen. Spenser, a s is well known, 
Quteu. composed the gi’eater part of his poem in Ireland, 
on the banks of his favourite Mulia . The fii’st three books 
were published in 1590 ; the last thi-ee did not appear till 
1596. It is a perfectly impi’obable supposition, that the 
remaining part, or six books required fur the completion of 
his design, have been lost. The short interval before the 
death of this great poet was filled up by calamities sufficient 
to wither the fertility of any mind. 

80. The first book of the Faery Queen is a complete poem, 

fnhe to* from requiring any continuation, is rather 

book. injured by the useless re-app»earance of its hero in 
the second. It is genei’aUy admitted to be the finest of the 
six. In no other is the allegory so clearly conceived by the 
poet, or so steadily preseiwed, yet with a disgirise so delicate, 
that no one is offended by that servile setting forth of a moi-al 
meaning we frequently meet with in allegorical poems ; and 
the reader has the gratification which good writing in works 
of fiction always produces, that of exercising his own inge- 
nuity without perplexing it. That the red-cross knight de- 
signates the militant Christian, whom Una, the true church, 
loves, w^hom ^Duessa, the type of popery, seduces, who is 
reduced almost to despair, but rescued by the intervention of 
Una, and the assistance of Faith, Hope, and Charity, is what 
no one feels any difficulty in acknowledging, but wbat every 
one may easily read the poem without perceiving or remem- 
bering. In an allegory conducted with such propriety, and 
concealed or revealed with so much art, there can surely be 
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nothing to repel oiir teste ; and those who read the first bonk 
of tlie Paer)" Queen ivitlicmt pleasure^ must seek {wluit oilenr.s 
perhaps will he at no loss to discover, for them) a 
cause for their insensihilitj^ than the tediousness or insipiih 
itj of allegorical poetrj. Every canto of this bouk 
with the choicest beauties of inmgiiiation ; die eanie to it in 
the freshness of his genius, which shiiies tlirougliout with an 
uniformity it does not always afterwards maiiitaiiu unsullied 
as yet by flattery, unobstructed by |>edantry, and uiic|iienehi‘d 
by languor. 

81. In the following books, we have much less allege *ry; 

for the personification of abstract qualities, though i- 

often confounded with it, does not properly belong 

to that class of composition ; it requires a covert scmse b«3- 
neath an apparent fable, such as the first book contains. But 
of this I do not discover many proofs in the second or third, 
the legends of Temperance and Chastity; they are contrived 
to exhibit these virtues and their opposite vices, but witli 
little that is not obvious upon the surface. In the fourth 
and sixth books there is still less ; but a diflerent species of 
allegory, the historical, which the commentators have, with 
more or less success, endeavoured to trace in other poiiions 
of the poem, breaks out unequivocally in the legend of Jus- 
tice, which occupies the fifth. The friend and patron of 
Spenser, Sir Arthur Grey, Lord Deputy of Ireland, is evi- 
dently portrayed in Arthegal ; and the latter cantos of this 
book represent, not always with great felicity, much of the 
foreign and domestic history of the times. It is sufliciently 
intimated by the poet himself, that his Gloriana, or Faery 
Queen, is the type of Elizabeth ; and he has given her another 
representative in the fair huntress Belphcebe, Spenser^s adu- 
lation of her beauty (at some fifty or sixty years of age) may 
be extenuated, we can say no more, by the i>ractice of wise 
and great men, and by his natural tendency^ to clothe the 
objects of his admiration in the hues of fancy ; but its exag- 
geration leaves the servility of the Italians far behind. 

82, It has been, justly observed by a living writer of the 
most ardent and enthusiastic genius, whose elo- 
quence is as the rush of mighty waters, and has htmtvf 
left it for others almost as invidious' to praisfe in terms of 
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less ra-ptiire^ as to eensnre wliat lie lias borne along in tbe 
stream of iiiiliesitating eulogy , that ^ no poet bas ever bad 
a more exquisite sense of tbe beautiful than Spenser,’^* In 
Yirgil and Tasso tliis was not less powerful ; but even they, 
e¥en tbe latter Mniself, do not bang with sueb a tenderness 
of deliglitj with sucb a forgetful delay, over tbe fliir creations 
of tbeir fancy. Spenser is not averse to images tliat jar on 
tbe mind by exciting borror or disgust, and sometimes bis 
touches are rather too strong ; but it is on love and beauty, 
on holiness and virtue, that be reposes with all tbe sympathy 
of liis soul. Tbe slowly sliding motion of bis stanza, ^ wdtb 
many a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out,'* beautifully 
corresponds to tbe dreamy enchaiitnient of bis description, 
when. Una, or Belpbcebe, or Floriinel, or Amoret, is present to 
bis mind. In this varied delineation . of female perfectness, 
no earlier poet bad equalled Mm ; nor, excepting Sbakspeare, 
has be bad, perhaps, any later rival. 

83. Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. Fierce 
compared to wars and faithful loves did moralise tbe song^ of 
Ario3to. poets. But in the constitution of tbeir minds, 

in tbe character of tbeir poetry, they were almost the 
reverse of each other, Tbe Italian is gay-, rapid, ardent; 
bis pictures shift like tbe lines of heaven ; evtui ivbile 
diffuse, be seems to leave in an instant wdrat he touches, 
and ivS prolix by the number, not the duration, of bis images. 
Spenser is habitually serious ; bis slow stanza seems to suit 
the temper of Ms genius ; be loves to dwell on tbe sweet- 
ness and beauty which Ms fancy portrays. The ideal of 
cbivalry, rather derived from its didactic theory, than 
from tbe precedents of romance, is always before him ; bis 
morality is pure and even stem, %vitb nothing of the liber- 
tine tone of Ariosto, He worked with far worse tools than 
tbe bard of Ferrara, with a language not quite formed, 
and intc^ whiph he rather injudiciously poured an iiime- 
eessary archaism, while the style of his contemporaries 
w^as undergoing a rapid change in the opposite direction. 
His stanza of nine lines is particularly inconvenient and 

* I allude here to a mff hrilHanfe during the years 18S4 and IBZo. [They 
series of papers on the Faery Queen, are univc,rsally ascribed to Professor 
luiblished in Blackwood’s Magazine, Wilson. — 1842.] 
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languid ia'iiaiTation, the It-alian octave is sprightly 

and vigorous ; thoiigli ewen tliis ' becomes ultimately mono- 
tonous by its regularity, a " fault- from wMcli only the ancient 
hexameter and our blank verse ax'e exempt. 

84. Spenser may be justly .-said to excel Ariosto in ori- 
ginality of invention, in force and variety of character, in 
strength and vividness of conception, in depth of reflection, 
in fertility of imagination, and, above all, in that exclu- 
sively poetical cast of feeling, which discerns in eveiy 
thing what common minds do not perceive. In the con- 
struction and arrangement of their fable neither deserves 
much praise; but the siege of Paris gives the Orlando 
Purioso, spite of its perpetual shiftings of the scene, rather 
more unity in the reader’s apprehension than belongs to 
the Faery Queen. Spenser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior 
in ease and liveliness of narration, as well as clearness and 
felicity of language. But upon thus comparing the two 
poets, we have little reason to blush for our countryman. 
Yet the fame of Ariosto is sx^read through Eurox^e, while 
Spenser is almost unknown out of England ; and even in 
this age, when much of oar literature is so widely diffused, 
I have not observed proofs of much acquaintance with him 
on the Continent. 

85. The language of Spenser, like that of Shaks|>eare, is 
an instrument manufactured for the sake of the 

work it was to perform, hTo other poet had written ^ 

like either, though both have had their imitators. It is 
leather apparently obsolete by his partiality to certain disused 
forms, such as the y before the participle, than from any 
close resemblance to the diction of Chancer or Lydgate/ 
The enfeebling expletives do and did, though certainly very 
common in our early writers, had never been emxxloyed with 
such an unfortunate predilection as by Spenser. Their ever- 
lasting recurrence is among the great blemishes of kis style. 
His versification is in many passages beautifully harmonious ; 
but he has frequently permitted himself, whether for the sake 

y 'Spenser/ says Ben Jonson, * m ter, but as Virgil read Enm ns/ This is 
affecting the ancients writ no iangaage ; rather in the sarciistic tone attributed to 
yet I would have him read for his mat- Jonson. 
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of Yariety, or from some other aaiisey to baulk tlie ear in tlie 
conclusion of a stanza.^ 

86. The inferiority of the last three l)Oc4cs to the former 
Inferiority is surciy Terj manifest. His muse gives gradual 
signs of weariness ; the imagery becomes less vivid, 
the vein of poetical description less riidi, the digressions 
more frequent and verbose* It is true tlitit the fourth book 
is full of beantifui inventions, and contains much admirable 
poetry ; yet even here we perceive a comparative deficiem^y 
in the quantity of excelling passages, which becomes far 
more apparent as we proceed, and the last book falls very 
short of the interest which the earlier part of the Faery 
Queen haxl excited. There is, perhaps, less reason than some 
have imagined, to regret that Spenser did mot complete his 
original design. The Faei’y Queen is already in the class of 
longest poems. A double length, especially if, as we may 
well suspect, the succeeding parts would have been inferior, 
might have deterred many readers from the perusal of what 
we now possess. It is felt already in Spenser, as it is per- 
haps even in Ariosto, when we read much of either, that tales 
of knights and ladies, giants and salvage men, end in a satiety 
which no i3oetical excellence can overcome. Ariosto, sensible 
of this intrinsic defect in the epic romaiice, has enlivened it 
by great variety of incidents, and by much that eam'es us 
away from the peculiar tone of chivalrous manners. The 
eWorld he lives in is before his eyes, and to please it his aim. 
He Inlays with his characters as with puppets that amuse the 
spectator and himself. In Spenser, nothing is more remark- 
able than the steadiness of his apparent faith in the deeds of 
knighthood. He had little turn for sportiveness; and in 
attempting it, as in the unfortunate instance of Malbecco, 
and a few shorter passages, we find Mm dull as well as coarse* 

* Coleridge, lad a very strong necessary moTcment of the verse/ The 
perception of the beauty of Spenser’s artifice seems often very c ltviotis. I do 
poetry, has observed his alternate alliter- not also qnitc -understand, or, if I do, 
atioii, which when well used is a great cannot acquiesce in what follows, that 
secret in melody 5 as ** snd to her ‘Spenser’s descriptions are not in the 

roiiifiil constraint j ’ on the grass her true sense of the word picturesque, but 
limbs lay.'’ » But I can hardly arc cempmd of a mnirom series of 
agree with bmi when he proceeds to say, images, as in mr dreams J Coleridge’s 
‘ it^ never strikes any unwarned ear as Bemains, voL i* p. 93, 
artificial or other than the result of the . . , 
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It is in tlie ideal world of pure and noWe virtues that liis 
spirit, wounded by neglect, and .weary of trouble, loveil Ia? 
refresh itself without reasoning or mochery ; he forgets the 
reader, and cares little for his taste, while he can indulge tlu* 
dream of his own delighted fancy. It may be here also ol)- 
served, that the elevated and religio'ns .morality of Spcuisei’^s 
poem would secnre it, in the eyes of every -man of just taste, 
from the ridicule which the mere romances of knight-errantry 
must incur, and against which Ax’iosto evidently gnarde^l 
himself by the gay tone of his narration. The Orlando 
Furioso and the Faery Queen are each in the spirit of its 
age ; but the one was for Italy in the days of Leo, the other 
for England under Elizabeth, before, though but just before, 
the severity of the Reformation had been softened away. 
The lay of Britomarfc, in twelve cantos, in praise of chastity, 
would have been received with a smile at the court of Ferrara, 
which would have had almost as little symx>athy with the 
justice of ArthegaL 

87. The allegories of Spenser have been frequeiith' cen- 
sured. One of their greatest offences, perhaps, is that 

they gave birth to some tedious and uninteresting ouieii'. 
poetry of the same bind. There is usuall}" something repul- 
sive in the application of an abstract or general name to a 
person, in which, though with some want of regard, as 1 have 
intimated above, to the proper meaning of the word, we are 
apt to think that allegorical fiction consists. The French and 
English poets of the middle ages had far too much of this ; 
aiid it is to be regretted that Spenser did not give other ap- 
pellations to his Care and Despair, as he -has done to Diiessa 
and Talus. In fact, Orgoglio is but a giant, Humilta a porter. 
Obedience a servant. The names, when English, suggest 
something that perplexes us ; hut the beings exhibited are 
mere persons of the drama, men and women, whose office or 
character is designated by their .appellation. ^ ^ 

88. The general style of the Faery Queen is not exempt 
from several defects besides those of obsoleteness and BiemisiieF 
redundancy. Spenser seems to have been sometimes 
deficient in one attribute of a great poet, the continual refer- 
ence to the truth of nature, so that Ms fictions should be 
always such as ^ might exist on the given conditions. This 
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arises in great measure froBi copying liis predecessors too 
iniieli ill deseriptioB, not' suffering liis own good sense to 
correct tlieir deriationB from iratln Tluis^ in tlie beantifiil 
description of Uiiaj wliere siie first is introduced to us^ riding 

Upon a lowlj ass more wliite tliaii sa,ow| 

Herself fmtek whiter, ' 

This absurdity may have been suggested by Ovid’s Brachia 
Sitlionia candidiora nive; but the image in this line is not 
biwght so distinctly before the mind as to be hideous as 
vrell as untrue ; it is merely a hyperbolical parallel.® A 
similar objection lies to the stanza enumerating as many 
kinds of trees as the poet could call to mind in the desei’ip- 
tion of a forest. ■ 

The sailing pine, the cedar prond and tall, 

The Tine-prop elm, the poplar never drv, 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 

The aspine good for staves, the cypress funeral, — 

witL. thirteen more in the next stanza. Every one knows 
that a natural forest never contains such a variety of species ; 
nor indeed could such a medley as Spenser, treading in the 
steps of Ovid, has brought together from all soils and 
climates, exist long if planted by the hands of man. Thus, 
also, in the last canto of the second book, we have a. cele- 
brated stanza, and certainly a very beautiful one, if this 
defect did not attach to it ; where winds, waves, birds, voices, 
and musical instruments are supj^osed to conspire in one 
harmony. A good writer has observed upon this, that ^ to 
a person listening to a concert of voices and instruments, 
the interriiptioii of singing birds, winds, and waterMIs, 
would be little better than the torment of Hogarth’s enraged 
musician.’ ^ But perhaps the enchantment of the Bower of 
Bliss, where this is feigned to have occurred, may in some 
degree justify Spenser in this instance, by taking it out of 


Vincent Bourne, in bis translation But this is said of a ghost, 
of W'illiam and Margaret, has one of the ^ Twining’s Translation of Aristotle s 
most elegant lines he ever wrote ; — Poetics, p. 14. 

Candidior nivibus, Mgidiorque inanus. 
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■ tlie common course of nature.' Tlie .stg-nm is translated from 
TassOj whom onr own poet has followed with close footsteps 
in these cantos of the second book of the Faeiy Queen -- 
cantos often in themselves beaniifnlj, but which are rendered 
stijBf by a literal adherence to the original, and fall very short 
of its ethereal grace and sweetness. It -wonld be unjust not 
to relieve these strictures, by observing that very numerous 
passages might be brought from the Faery Queen of admi- 
rable truth in painting, and of indisputable originality. The 
cave of Despair, the hovel of Cox'ceca, the incantation of 
Amoret, are bnt a few among those that will occur to the 
reader of Spenser. 

89. The admiration of this great poem was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. had been trained 

to carp at his genius with minute cavilling; no Queen, 
recent popularity, no traditional fame (for Chaucer wms rather 
.venerated than much in the hands of the reader) interfered 
with the immediate recognition of his supremacy. The 
Faery Queen became at once the delight of every accom- 
plished gentleman, the model of every poet, the solace of 
every scholar. In the course of the next century, by the 
extinction of habits derived from chivaky, and the change 
both of taste and langnage, which came on wdth the civil 
wars and the Eestoration, Spenser lost something of his 
attraction, and much more of his influence over literature ; 
yet, in the most phlegmatic temper of the general reader, he 
seems to have been one of onr most popular waiters. Time, 
however, has gradually wrought its work; and, notwith- 
standing the more imaginative cast of poetry in the present 
century, it may be well doubted whether the Faery Queen is 
as much read or as highly esteemed as in the days of Anne. 
It is not perhaps very difficult to account for this : those 
. who seek the delight that mere fiction presents to the mind 
(and they are the great majority of readers) have been sup- 
plied to the utmost limit of their craving, by ^stores accom- 
modated to every temper, and far more stimulant than the 
legends of Faeryland. But we must not fear to assert, with 
the best judges of this and of former ages, that Spenser is 
still the third name in the poetical literature of our countiy. 
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and that he lias not been surpassed, except by Dante, in any 
-otliery ' ' 

90.. If we place Tasso and Spenser apart, the English 
cteiicrai poetr}^ of Elizabeth’s reign will certainly not enter 
itafiiuMiM into competition with that of the corresponding 
iwetiy. ■ period in Italy. It would require not only iiineli 
national prejudice bat a want of gemiiiie mlheiic discerninent 
to pnt them on a leYel. But it may still be said that our 
own muses had their charms ; and even that, at the end of 
the century, there was a better promise for the future than 
beyond the Alps. We might compare the poetry of one 
nation to a beauty of the court, with noble and regular 
features, a slender form, and grace in all her steps, but 
wanting a genuine simplicity of countenance, and with 
somewhat of sickliness in the delicacy of her complexion, 
that seems to indicate the passing away of the first season 
of youth ; while that of the other would rather suggest a 
country maiden, newly mingling with polished society, not 
of perfect lineaments, but attracting beholders by the spirit, 
variety, and intelligence of her expression, and rapidly 
wearing off the traces of rusticity, which are still sometimes 
visible in her demeanour. 


® Mr.CampIjGU has given a character 
of Spenser, not so enthusiastic as that to 
which I have alluded, but so discrimi- 
nating, and, in genei\al, sound, that I shall 
take the liberty of extracting it from his 
Specimens of tlie British Poets, i. 125. 
‘ JSis command of imagery is wide, easy, 
and luxuriant. He threw the soul of 
harmony into our verse, and made it 
more w^armiy, tenderly, and magnifi- 
cently descriptive than it ever was be- 
fore, or, with a few exceptions, than it 
has ever been since. It must certainly 
be owned that in description he exhibits 
nothing of the brief strokes and robust 
pow'er which characterise the very great- 
est poets; ]?ut we'^hall no where find 


more airy and expansive images of vi- 
sionary things, a sweeter tone of senti- 
ment, or a finer flush in the colours of 
language, than in this Rubens of Englisli 
poetry. liis fancy teems exuberantly in 
minuteness of circumstance, like a fertile 
soil sending bloom and verdure through 
the utmost extremities of the foliage 
w’hieh it nourishes. On a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole work, we certainly 
miss the charm of strength, symmetry, 
and rapid or interesting progress ; for 
though the plan wdiichthe poet designed 
is not completed, it is easy to see that no 
additional cantos could have rendered it 
less perplexed.’ 
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Sect. Y.— On Latin Poetet. 

In Italy — Germany — France — Great Britain. 

91. The cultivation of poetry in modern languages did not 
as vet thin the ranks of Latin versifiers. They are, Dccuneof 

t j T Latin iwtry 

on tBe contrary, more mimerons in this period than initaiy. 
before. Italy, indeed, ceased to produce men equal to those 
who had flonrished in the age of Leo and Clement. Some 
of considerable merit will be found in the great collection, 
‘^Carmina niustrinm Poetarnni ^ (Morentiae, 1719) ; one, too, 
which, rigorously excluding all Toluptuous poetry, makes 
some sacrifice of genius to scrupulous morality. The 
brothers Amaltei are perhaps the best of the later period. 
It is not always easy, at least without more pains than I 
have taken, to determine the chronology of these poems, 
which are printed in the alphabetical order of the authors^ 
names. But a considerable number must be later than the 
middle of the century. It cannot be denied that most of 
these poets employ trivial images, and do not much vary 
their forms of expression. They often please, but rarely 
make an impression on the memory. They are generally, I 
think, harmonious ; and perhaps metrical faults, though not 
uncommon, are less so than among the Cisalpine Latinists. 
There appears, on the whole, an evident decline since the 
preceding age. 

92. This was tolerably well compensated in other parts. of 
Europe. One of the most celebrated authors is a compcnsat^id 
native of Germany, LoticMus, whose poems were counties, 
first published in 1551, and with much amendment 
in 1561. They are written in a sti’ain of luscious elegance, 
not rising far above the customary level of Ovidian poetry, 
and certainly not often falling below it. The versification is 
remarkably harmonious and flowing, but with ^ mannerism 
not sufficiently diversified ; the first foot of each verse is 
generally a dactyle, which adds to the grace, but, so con- 
tinually repeated, somewhat impairs the strength."^ Loti- 

^ [It is not worth while to turn again metre ought to be generally a daetyle, 
to Lotiehins ; but the first foot in elegiac* though there may be a possible excess* 
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eliiiis iS;, liowOTer^ a rerj elegant ami elassleal versifim: ; and 
perhaps equal in elegy to Joannes SeeiiinliiSy or any C’i.^alpine 
writer of the sixteeiitli eentiiryJ One of las elegies, cm the 
siege of Magdeburg, gare idse to a strange notion— that lie 
predicted, by a sort of dimie eiitlmsiasni, the ealaraities of 
that city in 1631. Bayle has spun a long note out of this 
fancy of some Germans.^ But those who take the trouble, 
which these critics seem to have spared them selves, of 
attending to the poem itself, will perceive that the author 
concludes it with prognostics of peace instead of capture. 
It was evidently written on the siege of Magdeburg by 
Maurice in 15p50. George Sabinus, son-in-law of Melaiicli- 
tlion, ranks second in reputation to Lotieliius among the 
Latin poets of Germany during this period. 

93. But Braiice and Holland, especially the former, be- 
coiiwtions came the more favoured haunts of the Latin muse. 
pL.i'ry'iir A. collection in three volumes by Gruter, under the 
Gruter. fictitious Bume of Ranusius Gheriis, Delicice Poeta- 
riim Galloriim, published in 1609, contains the prineii)al 
writers of the former country, some entire, some in selection. 
In these volumes there are about 100,000 lines ; in the De- 
licim Poetarum Belgarum, a similar publication by Gruter, 
I find about as many ; his third collection, Delieim Poetarum 
Italorum, seems not so long, but I have not seen more than 
one volume. These poets are disposed alphabetical] j ; few, 
compaiutively speaking, of the Italians seem to belong to 
the latter half of the century, but very much the larger 
proportion of the French and Dutch. A fourth collection, 
Deiicim Poetarum Gernianonim, I have never setui. All 
these bear the fictitious name of G herns. According- to 
a list in Baillet, the number of Italian j>oets selected by 
Gruter is 203; of French, 108; of Dutch or Belgie, 129; 
of German, 211. 

In OvicVfi'^Episths, the first foot is a * Morhof, L i. c. 19. Eajlc, art. Lo- 
dactyie in fonr cases ont of five, espe- tichius, note O. This seems to have 
cially in the pentameter. In the second been agitated after the publication of 
booh, De Arte Amandi, out of 74:6 lines, Bayle ; for I find in the eatfiloguc of the 
only 105 begin with a spondee. In the British Mmseiim a disquisition, by one 
fourth of the Fasti, out of the first 400 Tfrusike, Utrum Petrus Lotichius sec tin- 
lines, only 65 to 336.— 1847.] dam obsidionem urbis Hagdeburgcnsis 

« Baillet calls him the best poet of prasdixcrit; published as late as 1703. 
Germany after Eobanus Hessus. 
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94. Among the Freiicli poets, Beza, who bears in Gkaiter^s 
collection the name of Adeodatus Seba, deserves ciiaraHco 
high praise, though ■ some of his . earl j pieces are 
rather licentious.^ Bellay is also an amatory poet; 

in the opinion of Baillet he has not succeeded so 
in Latin as in French. The poems of Muretns are perhaps 
superior. Joseph Scaliger seemed to me to write Latin 
verse tolerably well, but he is not rated highly by Baillet and 
the authors whom he quotes.^ The epigrams of Henry Ste- 
phens are remarkably prosaic and heavy. Passerat is very 
elegant; his lines breathe aclassical spirit, and are full of those 
fragments of antiquity with which Latin poetry ought always 
to be inlaid, but in sense they are rather feeble.^ The epis- 
tles, on the contrary, of the Chancellor de F Hospital, in an 
easy Horatian versification, are more interesting than sucli 
insipid effusions, whether of flattery or feigned passion, as 
the majority of modem Latinists present. They are unequal, 
and fall too often into a creeping style : but sometimes we 
find a spirit and nervousness of strength and sentiment worthy 
of his name ; and though keeping in general to the level of 
Horatian satire, he rises at intervals to a higher pitch, and 
wants not the skill of descriirtive poetry. 

95. The best of Latin poets whom France could boast was 
Sammarthanus (Sainte-Marthe), known also, but less 
favourably, in his own language. His Latin poems 

are more classically elegant than any others which met my 


s Baillet, n. 1366, thinks Beza an ex- 
cellent Latin poet. The JxiYcnilia first 
appeared in 1548. The later editions 
omitted several poems. 

Jngeraens des Sa vans, n. 1295. One 
of Scaliger’ s poems celebrates that im- 
mortal fiea, which, on a great festival at 
Poitiers, having appeared on the bosom 
of a learned, and doubtless heantiful, 
young lady, Mademoiselle des Eoehes, 
was the theme of all the wits and scholars 
of the age. Some of their lines, and 
those of Joe Scaliger among the number, 
seem designed, by the freedom they take 
with the fair pucelle, to beat the intruder 
himself in impixdenco. See CEuvres de 
Pasquier, ii. 950. 

^ Among the epigrams of Passerat I 
have found one which Amaltheus seems 
to have shortened and improved, retain- 


ing the idea, in his famous lines on Aeon 
and Leonilla. I do not know whether 
this has been observed. 

Caitera fonnosi, dextro est orbatus ocello 
Frater, et esfc Ijuvo liimine capta seror. 
Frontibus adversis ambo si jnnLUtis ora, 

Bina qnidem facies, vultus at niras erit. 

Sed tu. Carle, tuum lumen transmitte sorori, 
Contiimo ut vestrtiin flat uterqne Deiis. 
Plena hsec fulgebit fraterna luce Diana, 
Hnjus frater eris tu quoque, o£ecas Amor, 

This is very good, anr^ Passerat ought 
to have credit for the invention ; Irut the 
other is better. Though most know the 
lines by heart, I will insert them here: — 
Lurodne Aeon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro, 
Et potis esfc forma vincere iiterque Decs, 
Blande puer, lumen quod babes, concede sorori. 
Sic tu CS0CUS Amor, sic erifc ilia Verus. 
fl now believe, on the authority of a 
friend, , that this epigram, published in 
1576, preceded that of Passerat. — 1 842.] 
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eve mGruter’s collection; ami this, I helieve, is the general 
suffrage of critics*^ Few clidactie pi^ems, prohably^ a.r(3 supe- 
rior to Ms Pcedotropliia, on tlie nurture of ehiklrtui ; it is not 
a little better, •wMcli indeed is no liigli praise, tluiu the Balia 
of Tansillo on the same sitbject.®^ We may place Saiimiar- 
tharius, therefore, at the head of the list ; and not far from 
the bottom of it I should class Bomiefons, or Bonifoiiius, a 
French writer of Latin verse in the very worst taste, whom 
it would not be worth while to mention, but for a certain de- 
gree of reputation he has acquired* He might almost be sus- 
pected of designing to turn into ridicule the etfeininacy which 
some Italians had introduced into amorous poetry. Boni- 
foiiius has closely imitated Secundus, but is much inferior to 
liim in everything bnt his faults. The Latinity is full of gross 
and obvious errors.^ 

96. The Delicim Poetarnm Belgarum appeared to me, on 
rather a cursory inspection, inferior to the French. 
Eeigicpoets. outsMiies Ms successors. Those of the 

younger Doiisa, whose premature death was lamented by all 
the learned, struck me as next in merit. Dominic Bandius is 
harmonious and elegant, bnt with little originality or vigour. 
These poets are loose and negligent in versification, ending 
too often a pentameter with a polysyllable, and with feeble 
effect ; bhey have also little idea of several common rules of 
Latin composition. 


^ Baillefc, n. 1401. vSome did not 
scruple to set him above the best Italians, 
and one %vent so far as to say that Virgil 
•would have been envious of the Ptedo- 
trophia. 

® The following lines are a specimen 
of the Paidotrophia, taken much at ran- 
dom : — 

IpssB etiam Alpinis villostB in cautitaus m-sse, 
Ips9e etiam tigres, et quicqiiM nbique ferurum 

Debita sexTandis ccjticedunt nbexa natis. 

Tu, quam miti aniuio natura benigna creavit, 
Exapexes fexLtate feras ? nec te tua taiigaut 
Eigriora. nec querulos puexiU e gntture planctas, 
Xeo lacrymas misereris, opemque injusta re- 
cuses, 

<Quam prasstare tiuim est, et quse te pendet ab 
unil. 

Cuius onus teneris baerebit dulce lacertis ’ 
lafelix pner, et moUi se ;|^ctore steruet ? 
Uulcia quis primi captabit gaudia ristlis 
Et primas voces et btes® murmura linguae ? 
’I'une fruenda alii potes ilia relinquere demens. 


Tvantique esse piitas teixitis servare pupUlm 
Integrum decus, et Jnveiuk'm in pB'tore florem ? 

Lib. i. III, 


“ The following lines are not an unfair 
specimen of Booifonius 

Kyinpha bollula, nympba ruolliceha, 

Cu|ns in xoseis latent labeilis 
MemdeUciee, mwe salults, 

* lit » # * 

Salvete aureolaa mere 
Oriucs aiireolique crispulique, 

Salvcte et inilii vos pii.illte ocelli, 

Ocelli improbnli protervuliqiu* ; 

Salvete et Veneris pares pap'elis 
Papillm teretesfjue tiirgida*que ; 

Salvete anuula piirparse labclla ; 

Tota denkiue Pancbarilla salve. 

Xiinc te possideo, alma'Pancharilla, 
Tui'tnrilla mea et coliiinbililia,. 


Bouifonius has been thouglit worthy 
of several editions, and has met with 
more favourable judges than myself. 
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' 97.. , Tlie Scots,, iia co.iiseciiience of receiving, very frequently, 
a. coiitiiieiital .education, cultivated Latin poetry witli . 

ardour. . . It wa.s the favourite amusement of Aiidrenv 
Melville, who is sometimes a mere seribhler, .at others, tole- 
, rahly, classical and spirited. .His poem on the Creation, in 
Delici.8e Poetariim Scotoriini, is very respectable. One by 
•Hercnles Eollock, on the : marriage of' Anne of Denmark, is 
.better,. and ecpial, a .few names withdrawn, to aii}'' of the cajii- 
temporaneoiis . poetry of Prance. The Epistolm Heroidum of 
, Alexander Bodius or, Boyd are also good. But the most dis- 
tinguished among' the Latin poets .of Eimope in this age was 
Geoi'ge Buchanan, of whom Joseph Scaliger and several other 
critics have spoken in such unqualified terms, that they seem 
to place him even above the Italians at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century.® If such were their meaning, I should 
crave the liberty of hesitating. The best poem of Buchanan, 
in my judgment, is that on the Sphere, than wdiich few phi- 
losophical subjects could afford better opportunities for orna- 
mental digression. He is not, perhaps, in hexameters infe- 
rior to Vida, and certainly far superior to Palearius. In this 
poem Buchanan descants on the absmrdity of the Pythago- 
rean system, which supposes the motion of the earth. Many 
good passages occur in his elegies, though we may not reckon 
him equal in this metre to several of the Italians. His cele- 
brated translation of the Psalms I must also presume to think 
overpraised ; ^ it is difficult, perhaps, to find one, except the 


Bucliananus untis est in tota Europa 
omnes post se relinquens in Latina poesi. 
Scaligerana Prhna. 

Henry StephenSj says Maittaire, "was 
the first who placed Buchanan at the 
head of all the poets of his age, and all 
France, Italy, and Oermany have since 
subscribed to the same opinion, and con- 
ferred that title upon him.. Vitse Ste- 
phanorum, ii. 258. I must confess that 
Sainte-Marthe appears to me not inferior 
to Buchanan. The latter is very un- 
equal : if we frequently meet with a few 
lines of great elegance, they are com- 
pensated by others of a different descrip- 
tion. 

p Baillet thinks it impossible that those 
who wish for what is solid as well as what 
is agreeable in poetry can prefer any 
other Latin verse of Buchanan to his 


Psalms. Jugemensdes Savans, n. 1S28. 
But Baillet and several others exclude 
much poetry of Buchanan on account of 
its refiecting on popery. Baillet and 
Blount produce abundant testimonies to 
the excellence of Biichaiian’s verses. Le 
Clerc calls his translation of the Psnlnm 
incomparable, BibL choisie, viii. 127, 
and prefers it much to that by Bezti, 
which I am not prepared to question. 
He extols also all hisu other poetry, ex- 
cept his tragedies ancT the poem of the 
Sphere, which I have praised above the 
rest. So different are the humours of 
critics I But as I have fairly quoted 
those who do not quite agree with myself, 
and by both number and reputation 
ought to weigh more with the reader, he 
has no right to complain that I mislead 
his taste. 
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loTtli, witii wMeii he has taken particular pains, iliat eiio bn 
cuILhI truly elegant or classical Latin p‘Mn.n\ Bucliaiidn is 
now ami then incorreetiii the qmnitit}’ of syllaljles, as imleed 
is ccminicni witL Ms contenii'joraries. 

98. England was far from strongj since slie is not to chtini 
Biielianaii in the Latin, poetry of this age* A poem in ten 
books, De Eepiiblica Instaimiiida-, by Sir Thoimis CLuloiier, 
pnblislaecl in 1579, has not, pei'liaps, received so miieh atten- 
tion as it deserves, 'thongh the author is more jnclicions than 
imaginative, and does not preserve a very good rhythm. It 
may be compared ■ with the Zodiaciis Yitm of Paliiigenins, 
rather than any other Latin poem I recollect, to which, how- 
ever, it is certainly inferior. Some lines relating to the 
English constitution, which, though the title leads us to 
expect more, forms only the subject of the last book, the rest 
relating chiefly to private life, will serve as a specimen of 
ChalonePs powers^ and also explain the principles of our 
government as an experienced statesman understood them. 
The Anglorum Proelia, by OcHand, wMch was directed by an 
order of the Privy Council to be read exclusively in schools, 
is an hexameter poem, versified from the chixmieles, in a 
tame strain, not exceedingly bad, but still farther fi'om good. 
I recollect no other Latin verse of the queen^s reign worthy 
of notice. 


<iXempetiibiis simul orclinibnsjnsesscFacratas 
Coiidendi leges patHo pro more vetastas 
Longo asn sic docta tulit, modus iste rogandi 
Haud seciis ac basis banc nostram sic consti- 
tait rem, 

Ut si inconsiiltis reliqnis pars ulla snperbo 
Injiperio qnicqnam statnat, sen toilat, ad omnes 
Quod s|>ectat, postbacquo nmniuc? Itesa vocctur 
Pnbliea res nobis, nihil amplius iiBe laboro. 

»■ . * . ’ - ■ * ■ ■ m 

riebs primiim reges statnifc; jns hoc quoqne 
nostrum, esfe • 

Cnnctoram, iit regi fareant popularia vota ; 

(Si quid id esb, quod pleba respondet rite 
rogata) 


Xam iieqnc ab imitis potuit vis unica mnitis 
ExktrqutTe dates crujcordi ininicri' Umm ; 

Qum ].iopiilus Tfgcs in pa!>1k*a cfimiatMia tpion. 
dam 

Kgn'gios eertasub couditione pjimvit, 

Kon reges iHqmlum ; namqtio bisauticiufor ilk* 
est. 

* ■ * ' ♦; ' « ' 

Xec cn|>iens nova jura ferat, sen coisdita tolM, 
’Em prius onllniburf rcgiii de mom voeatls, 

Ut ppoeenim |K»puliqaii rato stent ordlwe vota, 
Oisnibas efc posluiia sei»cat oonjtmcto tolmi* 

De Mep, MsU h li)» 
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CHAPTER VL 

HISTOSY OF I}EAM:AYIG LIYEBATUIE FROM 1550 TO 1000* 

Italian Tragedy aiad Comedy — Pastoral Drama — Spanish iJrama — Lope de 
Yeg'a — 'French Dramatists— Early Eiiglbh Drama — Second Era; of 
Marlowe and his Conteiniroraries— -Shakspeare — Cliaracier of several 
of his Plays written within this Period. ; 

1.: Mais^'y Italian tragedies are extant belonging to these fifij' 
years, tbongli not Yerj generally known, nor can I 
speak of tliem exoept tbrongli Gmguene and Walker, 
tlie latter of wliom lias given a few extracts. The Mari- 
anna and Didone of Lodovico Dolce, the (Edipiis ofAngiiil- 
lara, the Merope of Torelli, the Semiramis of Maiifredi, are 
necessarily bounded, in the eondnet of their fable, by^ what 
was received as truth. But others, as Cinthio had done, 
preferred to invent their story, in deviation from the practice 
of antiquity. The Hadriana of Groto, the Aeripanda of Decio 
da Orto, and the Torrismond of Tasso, are of this kind. In 
all these we find considerable beauties of language, a florid 
and poetic tone, but declamatory and not w-ell adapted to the 
rapidity of action, in which we seem to perceive the germ of 
that change from common speech to recitative, which, fixing 
the attention of the hearer on the person of the actor rather 
than on his relation to the scene, destroyed in great measure 
the character of dramatic representation. The Italian tra- 
gedies are deeply imbued with horror ; murder and cruelty, 
with aU attending circumstances of disgust, and every pol- 
lution of crime, besides a p>rofase employment of spectral 
agency, seem the chief weapons of the poePs armoury to 
subdue the spectator. Even the gentleness of Tasso could 
not resist the contagion in his Torrismond. Thgse ti^igedies 
still retain the chorus at the termination of every act. Of 
the Italian comedies little can be added to what has been said 
before ; no comic writer of this period is comparable in repu- 
tation to Machiavel, Ariosto, or even Aretin,®- They are radher 

Gingu^n^, Tob vl 
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less lieeiitioiis : and, in fact, the profligaev ofTtalioii iriariiiers 
began, in consequence, probably of a better example in the 
prelates of the church, to pnt on some regard for exterior 
decency in the latter part of the eeiitnrj. 

2. These regular plays, though possibly deserving of more 
rastoKi! -attention than they have obtained, are by no means 
draiBa. inost important portion of the dramatic litera- 

ture of Italy in this age. A very different style of composition 
has, through two distinguished poets, contributed to spread 
the fame of Italian poetiy, and the language itself, tliroiigli 
Europe. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were ahiiii- 
dantly productive of pastoral verse ; a style pleasing to those 
who are not severe in admitting its conventional fictions. 
The pastoral dialogue had not much difficulty in expanding 
to the pastoral drama. In the Sicilian gossi^^s of Theocritus, 
and in some other ancient eckxgues, new interloentors super- 
vene, which is the first germ of a regular action. Pastorals 
of this kind had been written, and possibly represented, in 
Spain, such as the Mingo Eehulgo, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century.^ Ginguene has traced the j^rogress of simi- 
lar representations, becoming more and more dramatic in 
Italy.^ But it is admitted that the honour of giving the first 
example of a true pastoral fable to the theatre was due to 
Agostino Beccari of PeiTara. This piece, named II Sagrifizio, 
was acted at that court in 1554. Its priority in a lixie which 
was to become famous appears to be its chief merit. In 
this, as in earlier and more simple attempts at pastoral dia- 
logue, the choruses were set to music/ 

8. This pleasing, though rather effeminate, species of poetry 
Aminta of Carried, more than twenty years afierw^ards, one 
Tasso. Qj, unimportant imitations of Beccari having 
intervened, to a point of excellence which perhaps it has 
never surpassed, in the Aminta of Tasso. Its admirable 
authoiywas then living at the court of Perrai-a, yielding up 
his heart to those seductive illusions of finding happiness in 
the favour of the great, and even in ambitions and ill-asorted 
love, which his sounder judgment already saw through, the 


^ Bouterwek’s Spanish Literature, i. « vi. 327, et post. 
1^9. ^ Id. Ti. 332. 
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Ainiiita bearing ivitiiess to both .-states of mincL In tlie cha- 
racter of Tirsi he has drawn himself, and seems once (tliongli 
with the proud consciousness of genius) to hint at that ec- 
centric melancholy, which soon increased ' so fatally for his 
peace. 

Ke gia cose scriYea degiie di riso, 

, Se Beil, cose facea degiie di riso. 

The language of all the iiiterloeiitors in the Amiiita is alike, 
nor is the ssitjr less elegant or recondite than the learned 
shepherds. It is in general too diffuse and florid, too 
uniform and elaborate, for passion 5 especially if considered 
di^amatically, in reference to the story and the speakers. 
But it is to be read as what it is, a beautiful poem ; the 
delicacy and gracefulness of many passages rendering them 
exponents of the hearer’s or reader’s feelings, though they 
may not convey much sympathy with the proper subject. 
The death of Aminta, however, falsely reported to Sylvia, 
leads to a truly pathetic scene. It is to he observed that 
Tasso was more formed by classical poetry, and more fre- 
quently an imitator of it, than any earlier Italian. The 
beauties of the Aminta are in great measure due to Theocritus, 
Yirgil, Ovid, Anacreon, and Moschus. 

4. The success of Tasso’s Aminta produced the Pastor 
Pido of Guarini, himself long in the service of the pj^j^tor fmo 
dnke of Ferrara, where he had become acquainted 
with Tasso ^ though, in consequence of some dissatisfaction 
at that court, he sought the patronage of the duke of Savoy. 
The Pastor Fido was first represented at Turin in 1586, but 
seems not to have been printed for some years afterwards. 
It was received with general applause ; but the obvious re- 
semblance to Tasso’s pastoral drama could not fail to excite 
a contention between their respective advocates, which long 
survived the mortal life of the two poets. ^ Tas|o, it has 
been said, on reading the Pastor Fido, was content to ob- 
serve that, if his rival had not read the Aminta, he would 
not have excelled it. If his modesty induced him to say no 
more than this, very few would be induced to dispute his 
claim; the characters, the sentiments; are evidently imitated ; 
and in one celebrated instance a whole chorus is parodied 
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witt tlie presemitioR of eveiy rliyme,^ But it k iltr more 
questionable wbetlier tlie palm of superior laerity imltqHai- 
deiit of origiiiality, slioiild be awarded to tbe later poe-t. 
More elegance and purity of taste belong to tbe Aininta, 
more animation and variety to tbe Pastor Fido. Tl:ie 
advantage in point of morality, wliieb suine bnve tiscribi:nl to 
Tasso, is not very perceptible ; Gaiaiini may transgress 
ratlier more in some passages, but tlie tone of tbe Amiiita, 
in strange opposition to tie pure and pious life of its 
aiitbor, breatbes notMng but tlie avowed laxity of an Italian 
court. Tlie Pastor Fido may be considered, in a iiineli greater 
degree tbaii tbe Amiiita, a prototype of tbe Italian opera. ; 
not tliat it was spoken in recitative ; but the short tind 
. rapid expressions of passion, the broken dinlogiie, the frequent 
changes of j>ersoBages and incidents, keep the effect of 
representation and of musical aecoiiipaiiiinent eoiitiiiiiallj 
before tbe readers imagination. Any one who glances over 
a few scenes of tbe Pastor Pklo will, I think, perceive that it 
is tbe very style which Metastasio, and inferior coadjutors of 
musical expression, have rendered familiar to oiir ears. 

5. Tbe great invention, which, though chiefly eomieeted 
with the history of niusia and of soeiet}', was by 
no means without inniienee upon literature, the 
melodrame, usually called the Italian opera, belongs to the 
very last years of this century. Italy, long conspicuous for 
such musical science and skill as the middle ages possessed, 
had fallen, in the first part of the sixteenth century, very 
sliort of some other countries, and especially of the Nether- 
lands, from which the courts of Europe, and even of the 
Italian princes, borrowed their performers and their instruc- 
tors. But a revolution in church music, which had becoiiic 
particularly dry and pedantic, was brought about by the 
genius of Palestrina about 1560 ; and the art, in all its 
departments, was cultivated with an increased zeal for all the 
rest of the century/ In the splendour that environed the 

« Tliis is that beginning, 0 bella eta skions of Palestrina. Cliiireh mnsie had 
deir oro. become so pedantic and technical that 

' Banhe, with the musical sentiment the Council of Trent had Borae doubts 
of a Oerman, ascribes a wonderful in- whether it should be retained. Pins JV. 
fiuence in the revival of religion alter appointed a commission to examine this 
the middle of the century to the compo- question, who could arrive at no decision. 
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lionses of Medici aod Este, in the pageants they lored to 
exhibit, music, carried to a higher perfection by foreign 
artists, and by the natives who came; forward to emulate 
them, became of indispensable importanec; it had already 
been adapted to dramatic representation in choruses ; inter- 
ludes and pieces vsritten for scenic display were now given 
with a perpetual accompaniment, partly to the songs, partly 
to the dance and pantomime which intervened between them/ 
Einally, Ottavio Einuecini, a poet of considerable genius, but 
who is said to have known little of musical science, by 
meditating: on what is found in ancient writers on the 
accompaniment to their dramatic dialogue, struck out the 
idea of recitative. This he first tried in the pastoral of 
Dafne, represented privately in 1594 5 and its success led 
him to the composition of what he entitled a tragedy for 
music, on the story of Eurydice. This was represented at 
the festival on the marriage of Mary of Medicis in 1600. 
"^The most astonishing effects,’ says Ginguene, ‘^that the 
theatrical music of the greatest masters has x>roduced, in the 
perfection of the science, are not comparable to those of this 
representation, which exhibited to Italy the creation of a 
new art.’"^ It is, however, a different question whether this 
immense enhancement of the powers of music, and conse- 
quently of its popularity, has been favourable to the de- 
velopment of poetical genius in this species of composition ; 
and in general it may be said that, if music has, on some 
occasions, been a serviceable handmaid, and even a judicious 
monitress, to poetry, she has been apt to prove but a 
tyrannical mistress. In the melodrame, Corniani well ob- 
serves, poetry became her vassal, and has been ruled with a 
despotic sway. 

6 . The struggle that seemed arduous in the earlier part 


The artists said it was impossible to 
achieve what the church required, a co- 
incidence of expression between the 
words and the music. Palestrina ap- 
peared at this time, ^nd composed the 
mass of Marcellus, which settled the 
dispute for ever. Other works by him- 
self and his disciples followed, which 
elevated sacred music to the highest im- 
portance among the accessories of reli- 
gious worship. Die Papste, vol. i. p. 


498. But a large proportion of the per- 
formers, I apprehen^, wer| Grermans, 
especially in theatrical music. 

Ginguen^, vol. vi., has traced the 
history of the melodrame with much 
pains. 

P. 474, Corniani, vii. 31, speaks 
highly of the poetical abilities of Rinuc- 
cini. See also Galluzzi, Storia del Gran 
Bncato, v. 547. 
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of tins century between.' tlieelassieal aii^I iiiitiuBiil seliiiolsof 
Tivnfiiiimai <bninatic' poetry in Spain proved of iiu baiy iltira- 
Tlie latter became soon ileeLsively superior; 
ish drama. before tbe end of tbe invsent perit>ib tliat 

Idiigdom was in posS'essioii of a peculiar and exten.sive Ht(>- 
ratmoj, wliieb lias attracted the notice of Europe, and lias 
enriched both the French theatre and our own. The spirit 
of the. Spanish drama is far diiiereiit from that whieli, ani- 
mated, the Italian, writers; there is not niiieh of TIaeliiavc’l 
in their comedy, and -still less of Ciiitldo in their tragedy. 
They abandoned the Greek chorus, which still fettered their 
conteniporaries, and even the division into fire acts, which 
later poets, in other conntines, hare not ventured to reiioniiee. 
They gave more eompdication to the fable, sought more 
nnexpiected changes of cireumstanee, were not solicitous in 
tragedy to avoid eoiloc|iiial languagx^ or familiar incidents, 
showed a preference to the 'tragi-eomie intermixture of light 
with serious matter, and cultivated grace in poetical diction 
more than vigour. The religious mysteries, once ccanmon in 
other parts of Europe, were devoutly kept up in Spain ; and, 
tinder the name of Autos Saeramentales, make no incoii- 
siclerable j>ortioii of the writings of their chief dramatists^ 

7. Andres, favourable as he is to Ills country, is for 
from enthusiastic in his praises of the Spanisli theatre. Its 
exuberance has been its ruin ; no one, he Justly remarks, can 
read some thousand plays in the hope of finding a few that 
are tolerable, Andres, however, is not exempt from a strong 
prejudice in favour of the French stage. He admits the 
ease and harmony of the Spianish versification, the purity of 
the style, the abundance of the thoughts, and the ingenious 
complexity of the incidents. This is peculiarly the merit of 
the Spanish comedy, as its great defect, in his opinion, is the 
want of truth and delicacy in the delineation of the passions, 
and of power to produce a vivid impression on the reader. 
The besT wor£, he concludes rather singularly, of the comic 
poets of Spain has been the French theatre.^ 

8. The most renowned of these is Lope de Vega, so 
many of whose dramas appeared within the X->resent century, 


* Bouterwel:. 


^ VoL V. p. 138, 
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tkat althoiigli, like Sliakspeare, ke is equally to bo claimed 
by the next, we may place kis name, once for all, LoIK? ilc 
: in ^.tMs period. Lope de Vega is called by Cer- 
vaiites . a , prodigy of nature; and . siicli be may Justly be 
.reckoned; ' not tbat we can ascribe to Mm a sublime genius, 
or a mind abounding witb fine original tbouglit, but liis 
/fertility of invention and readiness of versifying 
are beyond competition. It was said foolisliljs if tiiity; * 
meant as praise, of Sbakspeare, and we may be sure untruly, 
that be never blotted a line. This may almost be presumed 
of Vega. required/ says Bouterwek, "no more tlian 

four-and-twenty hours to write a versified drama of three 
acts in redondillas, interspersed with sonnets, tercets, 
and octaves, and from beginning to end abounding in in- 
trigues, prodigies, or interesting situations. This astonish- 
ing facility enabled him to supply the Spanish theatre with 
upwards of 2000 original dramas, of which not more than 
300 have been preserved by printing. In general the 
theatrical manager carried away what he wrote before he had 
even time to revise it; and immediately a fresh applicant 
would arrive to prevail on him to commence a new piece. 
He sometimes wrote a play in the short space of three or 
four hours.’ ... " Aiuthmetical calculations have been em- 
ployed in order to arrive at a Just estimate of Lope de Vega’s 
facility in poetic composition. According to his own testi- 
mony, he wrote on an avei*age five sheets a day ; it has 
therefoi’e been computed that the number of sheets which 
he composed during his life must have amounted to 133,225; 
and that, allowing for the deduction, of a small portion of 
prose, Lope de Vega must have written upwards of 21,800,000 
verses. Nature would have overstepped her bounds and 
have produced the miraculous, had Lope de Vega, along 
with this rapidity of invention and composition, attained 
perfection in any department of literature.’ ^ ^ ^ 

9. This peculiar gift of rapid composition will aj)pear 
more extraordinary when we attend to the nature of Lope’s 


“ P. 361, 363. MontalTan, Lope’s and Le contintied afterwards to write for 
friend, says, that he wi’ote 1800 inlays . the stage, , Those that remain and have 
and 400 autos. In a poem of his own, been collected in twenty-five volumes are 
written in 1609, he claims 483 plays, about 300. 
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yersifioatioB, very tinlike the irregular lines of onr old 
Ms yersifi^ drama, which it is not perhaps difficult for one well 
eatioH; practised to write or utter extemporaneonsly* ^ The 
most singular circumstance attending his verse/ says Lord 
Holland, Us the frequency and difficulty of the tasks which 
he imposes on himself. M every step we meet with acros- 
tics, echoes, and compositions of that perverted and laborious 
kind, from attempting which another author would be de- 
terred by the trouble of the undertaking, if not by the little 
real merit attending the achievement. They require no 
genius, but they exact much time ; which one should think 
that such a voluminous poet could little afford to waste. 
But Lope made a parade of his power over the vocabulary : 
he was not contented with displaying the various order in 
which he could dispose the syllables and marshal the rhymes 
of his language ; but he also prided himself upon the 
celerity with which he brought them to go through the most 
whimsical but the most difficult evolutions. He seems to 
have been partial to difficulties for the gratification of sur- 
mounting them.’ This trifling ambition is usual among 
second-rate poets, especially in a degraded state of public 
taste; but it may be questionable whether Lope de Yega 
ever performed feats of skill more surprising in this way 
than some of the Italian impTOvvisator% who have been said 
to carry on at the same time three independent sonnets, 
uttering, in their unpremeditated strains, a line of each in 
separate succession. There is reason to believe that their 
extemporaneous poetry is as good as anything in Lope deYega. 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, not limited, 
Ms popu- among the people itself, to his own age, bespeaks 
lanty ; ^Qjxie attention from criticism. ^ The Spaniards wdio 
affect fine taste in modern times,’ says Schlegel, ^ speak with 
indifference of their old national poets ; but the people retain 
a lively attachment to them, and their productions a.re re- 
ceived on the stage, at Madrid, or at Mexico, with passion- 
ate enthusiasm.’ It is true that foreign critics have not in 
general pronounced a very favourable judgment of Lope de 
Yega. But a writer of such prodigious fecundity is ill 
appreciated hy single plays;; the whole character of his 
composition manifests that he -wrote for the stage, and for 
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the stage of his own coiiiitrYj rather than for the closet of 
a foreigner.' „ His writings are dirided , into spiritual plays^ 
heroic and historical comedies^ most of them taken from the 
annals and traditions of Spain, and, lastly, comedies of real 
life, or, as they were called, ^of the cloak and sword’ (capa 
y espada), a name answering to the commdia togaia of the 
Eoinan stage. These have been somewhat better known than 
the rest, and have, in several instances, found their way to 
our own theatre, by suggesting plots and incidents to our 
older writers. The historian of Spanish literature, to whom 
I am so mnch indebted, has given a character of these 
comedies, in which the English reader will perhaps recog- 
nise mnch that might be said also of Beanmont and Fletcher. 

11. ^ Lope de Vega’s comedies de Capa y Espada, or those 
which may properly be denominated his dramas of ciiaracterof 
intrigue, though wanting in the delineation of 
character, are romantic pictures of manners, drawn from 
real life. They present, in their peculiar style, no less inte- 
rest with respect to situations than his heroic comedies, and 
the same irregularity in the composition of the scenes. The 
language, too, is alternately elegant and vulgar, sometimes 
highly poetic, and sometimes, though versified, reduced to 
the level of the dullest prose. Lope de Vega seems scarcely 
to have bestowed a thought on maintaining probability in 
the succession of the different scenes 5 ingenious complica- 
tion is with him the essential point in the interest of his 
situations. Intrigues are twisted and entwined together, 
until the poet, in order to bring his piece to a conclusion, 
without ceremony cuts the knots he cannot untie, and then 
he usually brings as many couples together as he can by any 
possible contrivance match. Ho has scattered through his 
pieces occasional reflections and maxims of prudence; but 
any genuine morality, which might be conveyed through the 
stage, is wanting, for its introduction would hav^ beegi incon- 
sistent with that poetic freedom on which the dramatic in- 
terest of the Spanish comedy is founded. His aim was to 
paint what he observed, not what he would have approved, 
in the manners of the fashionable world of his age; but he 
leaves it to the spectator to draw his own inferences.’^ 

” Bouterwek, p.- 375. 
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12. A-ii unElysis of oii6 of flioso corncdics fioiii io.il lifo is 
Tragedy ot gifen bj BoTiterwoli, aiid another by Loicl Holland. 
Dmj^sancuo j read appear lively and 

diversified, not nnpleasing in the perusal, but exciting little 
interest, and rapidly forgotten. Among the heroic pieces of 
Lope de Vega, a high place appears due to the Estrella de 
Sevffla, published with alterations by Triquero, under the 
name of Hon Sancho Ortiz." It resembles the Cid in its 
subiect. The king, Saneho the Brave, having fallen in love 
with Estrella, sister of Don Bustos Tabera, and being foiled 
by her virtue,® and by the vigilance of her brother, who had 
drawn his sword upon him, as in disguise he was attempt- 
ing to penetrate into her apartment, resolves to have him 
murdered, and persuades Don Saneho Ortiz, a soldier full of 
courage and loyalty, by describing the attempt made on his 
person, to undertake the dqath of one whose name is con- 
tained in a paper he gives him. Saneho is the accepted 
lover of Estrella, and is on that day to espouse her with her 
brother’s consent. He reads the paper, and after a conflict 
which is meant to be pathetic, but in our eyes is merely 
ridiculous, determines, as might be supposed, to keep his 
word to his sovereign. The shortest course is to contrive a 
quarrel with Bustos, which produces a duel, wherein the 
latter is killed. The second act commences with a pleasing 
scene of Estrella’s innocent delight in her prospect of happi- 
ness ; but the body of her brother is now brought in, and the 
murderer, who had made no attempt to conceal himself, soon 
appears in custody. His examination before the judges, who 
endeavour in vain to extort one word from him in his defence, 
occupies part of the third act. The king, anxious to save his 
life, but still more so to screen his own honour, requires 
^ pretext to pardon the ofience. But the noble Castilian 
disdains to save himself by falsehood, and merely repeats 


• • 

” In Lord Holland’s Life of Lope de Estrella the well-known answer of .1 
Ve"u a more complete analysis than lady to a king of France, told with 
what’l have offered is taken from the several variations of names, and possibly 
original play. I have followed the true of none. 
rifaccimenlo of Triquero, which is sub* 

staiitially the same. Para espusa vuestra poco, 

p Lope de Vega Has borrowed for Para clama vucstra muebo. 
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that he had not slain his friend without cause, and that the 
action was atrocious, hut not criniiiial. 

. Dice que atrocidad, 

Pero que no delito. 

13. la this embarrassment Estrella appears, demanding 
not the execution of justice on her brother’s murderer, but 
that he should be delivered up to her. The ting, with his 
usual feebleness, consents to this request, observing that 
he knows by experience it is no new thing for her to be 
cruel. She is, however, no sooner departed with the royal 
order, than the wretched prince repents, and determines to 
release Sancho, mating compensation to Estrella by marry* 
ing her to a rico-hombre of Castile. The lady meantime 
reaches the prison, and in an interview with her unfortunate 
lover, offers him his liberty, which by the ting’s concession 
is in her power. He is not to be <»utdone in generous senti- 
ments, and steadily declares his resolution to be executed. 
In the fifth act this heroic emulation is reported by one who 

• had overheard it to the king. AH the people of this city, he 
replies, are heroes, and outstrip nature herself by the great- 
ness of their souls. The judges now enter, and with sorrow 
report their sentence that Sancho must suffer death. But 
the king is at length roused, and publicly acknowledges that 
the death of Bustos had been perpetrated by his command. 
The president of the tribunal remarks that, as the king had 
given the order, there must doubtless have been good cause. 
Hothing seems to remain but the union of the lovers. Here, 
however, the high Castilian principle once more displays 
itself. Estrella refuses to be united to one she tenderly 
loves, but who has brought such a calamity into her family ; 
and Sancho himself, willingly releasing her engao'ement 
admits that their marriage under such circumstances would 
be a perpetual torment. The lady therefore chooses, what is 
always at hand in Catholic fiction, the dignified* retiffement 
of a nunnery, and the lover departs to dissipate his regrets 
in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithstanding all in the plan and conduct of this 
piece, which neither our own state of manners nor the laws 
of any sound criticism can tolerate, it is very conceivable that 
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to tlae Petitions taste of a Spanish aodience in the age of 
LopedeYegait would have appeared excellein. The cha- 
racter of Estrella is truly noble, and much siipenor in uiterest 
to that of Ohimene. Her resentment is more gennme, and 
free from that hypocrisy which, at least in my yidgmeiit, 
renders the other almost odious and contemptible. Instead 
of iiiiploring tlie condenmatioii of liim slie loyes^ it her 
own prisoner that she demands Sancho Ortiz, and this tor 
the generbus purpose of setting him _ at liberty. But the 
great superiority of the Spanish play is at the close C hi- 
meue accepts the hand stained with her father's blood, while 
Estrella sacrifices her oivn wishes to a sentiment which the 
manners of Spain, and, we may add, the laws of natural 

decency required. i 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope de Yega abound with as 
many incoiigmogs and absnrd circumstances as the 
mysteries of our forefathers. The Inquisition was 
politic enough to tolerate, though probably the sternness of 
Castilian orthodoxy could not approve, these strange repre- 
sentations, which, after all, had the advantage of keeping 
the people in mind of the devil, and of the eflicacy of holy 
water in chasing him away. But the regular theatre, ac- 
cording to Lord Holland, has always been forbidden in Spam 
by the church, nor do the kings frequent it-. 

16 Two tragedies by Bermudez, both on the story of Ine.s 
de Castro, are written on the ancient model, with a 
cereZtea.°* chorus, and much simjjlicity of fable. ^ They are, it 
is said, in a few scenes impressive and iiathetic, hut inter- 
rupted by passages of flat and tedious monotony.‘» Cer- 
vantes was the author of many dramatic pieces, some of 
whicli are so indifferent as to baye been taken for intentional 
satires upon the had taste of his times, so much of it do they 
display. One or two, however, of his comedies have ob- 
tained, som% praise from Schlegel and Bouterwek. But his 
tragedy of Humancia stands apart from his other dramas, 
and as I conceive, fiiom anything on the Spanish stage. It 
is probably one of Ms earlier works, but was published for 
the first time in 1784. It is a drama of extraordinary power. 


liiiiSiiiifiylit 
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and may justify tlie opinion of Bouterwel?:, that, in different 
circumstances, the author of Don Quixote might have been 
the ^schylus of Spain. If terror and pity are the inspiring 
powers of tragedy, few have been for the time more under 
their influence than Cervantes in his Numancia. The story 
of that devoted city, its long resistance to Eome, its exploits 
of victorious heroism, that foiled repeatedly the consular 
legions, are known to every one. Cervantes has opened his 
tragedy at the moment when Scipio ..Emilianus, enclosing 
the city with a broad trench, determines to secure its re- 
duction by famine. The siege lasted five months, when the 
Numantines, exhausted by hunger, but resolute never to 
yield, setting fire to a pile of their household goods, after 
slaying their women and children, cast themselves into the 
flame. Every circumstance that can enhance horror, the 
complaints of famished children, the desperation of mothers, 
the sinister omens of rejected sacrifice, the appalling incan- 
tations that re-animate a recent coi-pse to disclose the secrets 
of its prison-house, are ' accumulated with progressive force 
in this tremendous drama. The love-scenes of Morando 
and Lira, two young persons whose man-iage had been frus- 
trated by the public calamity, though some incline to censure 
them, contain nothing beyond poetical truth, and add, in 
my opinion, to its pathos, while they somewhat relieve its 
severity. 

17. Eew, probably, would desire to read the Numanoia a 
second time. But it ought to be remembered that the his- 
torical truth of this tragedy, though, as in the TJgolino 
of Dante, it augments the painfulness of the impression, is 
the legitimate apology of the author. Scenes of agony, and 
images of unspeakable sorrow, when idly accumulated by an 
inventor at his ease, as in many of our own older tragedies, 
and in much of modern fiction, give offence to a reader of 
just taste, from their needlessly trespassing upon his %ensi- 
bility. But in that which excites an abhorrence of cruelty 
and oppression, or which, as the ISTumancia, commemorates 
ancestral fortitude, there is a moral power, for the sake of 
which the sufferings of sympathy must not be flinched from. 

18. The Numancia is divided into four jomadas or acts, 
each containing changes of scene, as ©n our own stage. The 
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iiietrey by a most extraordinary elioice, is tlie regular octave 
stanza, ill-adapted as tkat is to tlie draiiia, iiitennixed witk 
tlie fiivoiirite redondilla. Tke diction, iliongk sometimes 
wliat would seem tame and difiiise to ns, who are accustomed 
to a bolder and more figurative strain in tragedy tluiii tlie 
southern nations require, rises often with the subject to 
nervous and impressive poetry. There are, however, a few 
sacrifices to the times. In a finely-imagined prosopopona, 
where Spain, crowned with towers, appears on the scene to 
ask the Diiero what hope there could be for Kinnancia, the 
river-god, rising 'with his tributary streams around him, 
after bidding her despair of the city, goes into a tedious 
consolation, in which the triumphs of tlmrles and Philip 
are specifically, and with as much tameness as adulation, 
brought forward as her future recompense. A much averse 
passage occurs in the fourth act, where Lira, her brother 
lying dead of famine, and her lover of his wounds before her, 
implores death from a soldier who passes over the stage. 
He replies that some other hand must perform that office ; 
lie was born only to adore her/ This frigid and absurd Hoe, 
in such a play by such a poet, is an almost incredible proof of 
the mischief which the ProYen9al writers, with their hyper- 
bolical gallantry, had done to European poetry. But it is 
just to observe that this is the only faulty passage, and that 
the language of the two lovei'S is simple, tender, and pathetic. 
The material accompaniments of representation on the 
Spanish theatre seem to have been full as defective as on 
our own. The Numancia is printed with stage directions, 
almost sufficient to provoke a smile in the midst of its 
withering horrors. 

19 . The mysteries which had delighted the Parisians for 
rrencii a century and a half were suddenly forbidden by 
joaeiie/ ^ the parliament as indecent and profane in 1548. 
Four years^^nly elapsed before they' were replaced, though 
not on the same stage, by a different style of representation. 
Whatever obscure attempts at a regular dramatic composi- 
tion may have been traced in Prance at an earlier period, 


** Otra jnaiio, otro hlcrro ha cle acabaros, 
Quo yo solo nacib por adoraros. 
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Jodelle was actiiowledge^^^^ by Ms coBtemporaries to be tlie 
true fatber of tteir tbeatre* ' His' tragedy of Cleopatre, and 
Ms comedy of La ReBcoiitre, were botli represented for tbe 
... &st: time-, before Henry- IL' in 1552.' - Another comedy^ 
Eugene, and a tragedy on the story of Dido, were publisbed 
about the same time. Pasquier, who tells us this, was him- 
self a witness of the representatieii of the two former.® The 
Gleopatre, according to Eontenelle, is very simple, without 
action or stage effect, fall of long speeches, and with a chorus 
at the end of every act. The style is often low and ludicrous, 
which did not prevent this tragedy, the first-fruits of a 
theatre which was to produce Racine, from being received 
with vast applause. There is, in reality, amidst these rap- 
tures that frequently attend an infant literature, something 
of an undefined presage of the future, which should hinder 
us from thinking them quite ridiculous. The comedy of 
Eugene is in verse, and, in the judgment of Pontenelle, 
much superior to the tragedies of Jodelle. It has more 
action, a dialogue better conceived, and some traits of 
humour and nature. This play, however, is very immoral and 
licentious ; and it may be remarked that some of its satire 
falls on the vices of the clergy.* 

20. The Agamemnon of Toutain published in 1567, is 
taken from Seneca, and several other pieces about 
the same time, or soon afterwards, seem also to be 
translations.*^ The Jules Cesar of Grevin was represented in 
1560.^ It contains a few lines that La Harpe has extracted, 

® Cette comMie et la OBoptee furent by Charles VL in 1400, to prevent the 
repr^seiit^es devant le roi Henri a Paris representation of the CBopatre by piib- 
en rHostol de Bheims, avec nn grand lie actors. Jodelle v^as therefore forced 
applaiidissement de toutela compagnie ; to have it performed by his friends. See 
et depiiis encore an college de Boneourt, Becherches de la PYance, 1. vii. c. 6, 
oil toutes les fenestres estoient tapissdes Pontenelle, Hist, dn Theatre fran 9 ois (in 
d’nne infinite de personnages d’honneur, QBluvres de Pont. edit. 1776), vol. iii. p. 
et la eonr si pleine d’escoliers qne les 52. Beauchamps, Becherches sur les 
portes du college en regorgeoient. Je le Theatres de Prance. Suard, Melanges 
dis comme celuy qui y estois present, de Littdrature, vol iv. p^59. Oilie last 
avec le grand Tornehus en une mesme writer, in what he calls Goup-d"oeU snr 
ehambre. Et les entreparleurs estoient TBistoire de Tancien Th54tre fran 9 ai& 
tons hommes de nom. Car meme Eemy (in the same volume), has given an 
Belleau et Jean de la Peruse jouoient les amusing and instructive sketch of the 
principaux roullets. Suard tells us that Prench drama down to ComeiUe. 
the whole troop of performers, the Con- ^ Pontenelle, p, 61. 
freres de la Passion, whoso mysteries had ^ Beauchamps. Suard. 

been interdicted, availed themselves of * Suard, p. 73, La Harpe, Cours de 
an exclusive privilege granted to them Littfetm ^ ako wrote couit^ 
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as not .withont , animatioii. But tlie first «trag4?ilian tliat tie- 
.serres miieli notice after Joclelle was Eobert Gamier^ wlxose 
eight tragedies w^ere colIeetiTely printed in loSib They are 
chiefly taken mythology or ancient history, and are 

eridentlj framecl according to a standard of taste whicli has 
e^er since preTailed. on the Ereneh stage. But they retain 
some characteristics of the classical draiiiu. which were soon 
afterwards laid aside-; the -chorus is heard betn*eeii every 
act, and a great portion of the events is related by inessen- 
gers. Gamier makes .little -change in the stcaies lie found in 
Seneca or Euripides .; nor had love yet been thought essen- 
tial to tragedy. Though his speeches are immeasurably 
long, and overladen with pompcuis epithets, though tiiey 
have often much the air of bad imitations of Beneea’s man- 
ner, from whom probably, if any one slioiikl give himself the 
pains to make the comparison, some would be fonn<l to liave 
been freely translated, we must acknowledge thtit in many 
of his couplets the reader perceives a more genuine tone oi 
tragedy, and the germ of that artificial style 'which reached 
its perfection in far greater men than Gamier. In almost 
every line there is some fault, either against taste or the 
present rules of verse ; yet there are many which a good poet 
would only have had to amend and polish. The account of 
Poiysena’s death in La Troade is very well translated from 
the Hecuba. But his best tragedy seems to be Les Jiiives, 
which is wholly his own, and displays no inconsiderable 
powers of poetical description. In this I am confirmed by 
PonteneUe, who says that this tragedy has many noble and 
touching passages; wherein he has been aided by taking 
much from Scripture, the natural sublimity of which cannot 
fail to produce an effect/ We find, however, in Les Juives a 


dies which were very licentious, as those 
of the 16th century generally were in 
France and Itjdy, and were not in Eng- 
land, or, I believe, in Spain. 

y P. 71. Suard, who dwells much 
longer on Gamier then either Fontenelle 
or La Harpe has done, obseiwes, as I 
thinlc, with justice: Les omn*ages de 
Gamier m^ritent de faire ^poque dans 
rhistoire du thMtre, non par la beauts 
de ses plans ; il n"en faut chercho'*’ de 
jfaw tos mmm des tragedies duaei- 


zi^me sicvle; mais les sen ti mens taril 
exprime sent nobles, son style a souvt.nt 
de Televation sans enHuiGet, be;iiu‘unp 
de sensibilite ; sa versiticatioii est fheih; 
et sourent liarmonjeiisc*. C’est lui qui a 
fix<i cVune manitu’e iiivarialde la s:ueei-s- 
sion alternative des rimes'nnmenlines et 
feminines. Enfin eest le pwinier des 
tragjques fre.neais dont la b>cturc put 
etre utile a eeux qui voudraitmt suivre 
la rotuie carrl^re ; on a meme pr<§teiKltt 
quo son Hyppolite avait beaucoup aid6 
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good deal of tliat propensity to exhibit cruelty, by which the 
Italian and English theatres were at that time distingmshed. 
Pasqnier says, that , every one gave the prize to Gamier 
above all who had preceded him, and after enumerating his 
eight plays, expresses his opinion that they would be ad- 
mired by .posterity 

21* We may consider the comedies of Larivey, published 
in 1679, as making a sort of epoch in the French 
drama. This writer, of whom little is known, but 
that he was a native of Champagne, iirefers a claim to he 
the first who chose subjects for comedy from real life in 
France (forgetting in this those of Jodelle), and the first who 
wrote original dramas in prose. His comedies are six in 
number, to which three were added in a subsequent edition, 
which is very rare.®* These six are Le Laqiiais, La Veuve, 
Les Esprits, Le Morfondu, Les Jaloux, and Les Ecoliers. 
Some of them are partly borrowed from Plautus and Terence; 
and in general they belong to that school, presenting* the 
usual characters of the Eoman stage, with no great attempt 
at originality. But the dialogue is conducted with spirit ; 
and in many scenes, especially in the play called Le Laquais, 
which, though the most free in all respects, appears to me 
the most comic and amusing, would remind any reader of 
the minor iiieces of Moliere, being conceived, though not 
entirely executed, with the same humour. All these come- 
dies of Larivey are highly licentious both in their incidents 
and language. It is supposed in the Biographie universelle 
that Moliere and Regnard borrowed some ideas from Larivey; 
but both the instances alleged will be found in Plautus. 

22. No regular theatre was yet established in France, 
These plays of Gamier, Larivey, and others of that 
class, were represented either in colleges or in pri- 
vate houses. But the Confreres de la Passion, and another 

Racine dans la composition de Phedre. have rea,d his plays, or lie . \TOuld have 
Mais s’il Ta aid6, c’est comme THyppo- given him a place in his brief sketch of 
lite de Sen^ue, dont celni de G-arnier the early French stage, as the father of 
n’est qn’ime imitation, p. 81. comedy in prose. La Harpe was too 

® Ibid. superficial to know anything about him. 

® The first edition itself, I conceive, Beanchaipps, voL ii. p. 68, acknowledges 
is not very common; for few writers his pretensions, and he has a niche in the 
within my knowledge have mentioned Biographie, universelle. Suard has also 
Larivey. Fontonelle, I think, could not done him' some justice.^ 
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company^ tlie Enfans de Sans Soiiei, whom they acliiiitteil 
into a participation, of tiieir piirilege, nseil to act and 
stupid farces, which few respectable persons wit!iesst*il. After 
some nnsnccessM attempts, two companies of regnhir actors 



appeared near the close of the eentnrj ; one, in liaviiig 

purchased the exelosive right of the Confreres de hi Passion, 
laid the foundations, of the Coinedie franca ise, m celebrated 
and so permanent ;. the other, in 1600 , established bj- its 
permission a second theatre in the Marais* But the pieces 
they represented we.re still of a very low classd"* 

23. England at the commencement of this |:>eriod could 
English boast of little besides the Scripture nij'steries, already 
singe, losing groiiiid, blit which have been traced down to 
the close of the centimj, and the more j>opu]ar moral plai s, 
which furnished abundant opportunities for satire on the 
times, for ludici’ous humour, and ibr attacks on the old c>r 
the new religion. The latter, however, w^ere kept in some 
restraint by the Tudor government. These moralities gra- 
dually drew nearer to regular comedies, and sometimes had 
nothing but an abstract name given to an individual, by 
which they could be even apparently distinguished from 
such. We have already mentioned Ealph Eoyster Doyster, 
written by Tidal in the reign ■ of Henry VIII., as the earliest 
English comedy in a proper sense, so far as our negative 
evidence warrants such a position. Mr. Collier has recovered 
four acts of another, called Misogoniis, which he refers to 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign.^ It is like the former, a 
Gammar picture of Loudon life, A more celebrated piece is 
Keedie. Gammar Gurton’s Needle, commonly ascribed to 
John Still, afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells. No eclitiim 
is known before 1S75, but it seems to have been represented 
in Christ’s College at Cambridge, not far from the year 
1565.*^ It is impossible for anything to be meaner in subj(?et 
and characters than this strange farce; but the author had 


^ Suard, ^ born in 1543 ; Init this date seems to be 

« Hist, of Dramatic Poetry, ii 464, too low. He became Wa.rgarefs pr<^- 
^ Mr. Collier agrees with Malone in fessor of divinity in 157oV Gammar 
assigning this date, but It is merely con- Gurton’s Needle must hare been tvritten 
jecttira.1, as one rather earlieF- might be while the Protestant estahlii-hmeiit, if it 
chosen with eqtial probability. Still is existed, was very recent, for the parson 
in the biographies to have been is evidently a papist. 
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some , vein, of liiiiiio'or, and writing, neitlier for fame nor 
money, but to make ligM-lieart-ed boys laii,gb, and to laiigli 
witli tlienij and that witb as' little grossness as tbe story, 

, wo,iild admit, is not to, be judged witb severe criticism. ' He 
comes, liowever, below. Tidal, and perliaps . below the writer 
of 'M The Supposes of George Gascoyne, acted 

at Gray’s Inn in 1666, is but a translation ■ in prose' from the 
Siippositi of Ariosto, It seems to have been published in 
the ,same year.® , . 

24. But the progress, of literature soon excited in one 
person an emulation of the ancient drama. Sack- Gorboduc of 
ville has the honour of having led the way. His 
tragedy of Gorboduc was represented at Whitehall before 
Elizabeth in 1562.^ It is written in what was thought the 
classical style, like the Italian tragedies of the same age, 
hut more inartificial and unimpassioned. The speeches are. 
long and sententious ; the action, though sufficiently full of 
incident, passes chiefly in narration ; a chorus, but in the 
same blank- verse measure as the rest, divides the acts ; the 
unity of place seems to be preserved, but that of time is 
manifestly transgressed. The story of Gorboduc, which is | 

borrowed from our fabulous British legends, is as full of 
slaughter as was then required for dramatic purposes ; hut | 

the characters a-re clearly drawn and consistently sustained ; 
the political maxims grave and profound ; the language not 
glowing or passionate, but vigorous ; and upon the whole it 
is evidently the work of a powerful mind, though in a less 
poetical mood than was displayed in the Induction to the 
Mirror of Magistrates. Sackville, it has been said, had the 
assistance of Horton in this tragedy ; but Warton has decided 
against this supposition from internal evidence.^ 

® Warton, iv. 304. Collier, iii. 6. best •with, what is said in the edition of 
The original had been first published in 1671, that it had be^ played about nine 
prose, 1625, and from this G-ascoyne years before. See Warton, it. 179. 
took his translation, adopting some of « Hist, of Engl. Poetry, iv. 194. Mr. 
the changes Ariosto had introduced when Collier supports the claim of Norton to 
ho turned it into verse : but he has in- the first three acts, which would much 
sorted little of his own. Ib. reduce Sackvilie’s glory, ii. 481, I in- 

^ The 1 8th of J anuary, 1561, to which dine to Wartods opinion, grounded upon 
date its representation is referred by the identity of style, and the superiority 
Mr. Collier, seems to be 1562, according of the whole tragedy to any thing we 
to the modern style ; and this taUieis can certainly ascribe to Norton, a coad-* 



25, The regular form adopted in O'crbotliie^ tliongii iioii 
Pr<-‘fereiice witlioiit iiuitators, seems to have hail little 

success with the/puMie*^^ An action passing visibly 
form. ^ 1^0 stage^ instead of a frigid narrativcj a copious 

intermixture of comic buffoonery with the gravest story, 
were recpiisites ivith which no English aiitlieiiee w’oiilil dis- 
pense. Thus Edwards treated the story of Damon anti 
Pythias, which, though according to the notions of those 
times, it was too bloodless to be called a tragedy at all, he- 
longed to the elevated class of dramatic compositions.^ 
Several other subjects wei'e taken from ancient history ; this 
indeed became an usual source of the fable ; but if we may 
judge from those few that have survived, the^y w-ere all eoii- 
striicted on the model which the mysteries had acciistonied 
our ancestors to admire. 

• 26. The office of Master of the Revels, in whose province 
it lay to regulate, -among other amusements of the 
court, the dramatic shows of various kinds, was 
established in 1546. The inns of court vied with the royal 
palace in these representations, and Elizabeth sometimes 
honoured the former with her presence. On her visits to the 
universities, a play was a constant part of the entertainment. 
Eifty-two names, though nothing more, of dramas acted at 
court under the superintendence of the Master of the Revels, 
between 1568 and 1580, are preserved.^ Li 1574 a patent 
was granted to the Earl of Leicester’s servants to act plays 
in any part of England, and in 1576 they erected the first 
public theatre in Blaekfriars. It will be understood, that 
the servants of the Earl of Leicester were a company under 
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liiS' proteetdoii ; 'as 'we applj' the wotd;, Her Majesty’s 'Ser- 
vaiits, at this day, to the performers of Drary 

27. As we come down towards 1580, a few more plays are 
extant. Among these may he mentioned the Promos piays of 
and Gassandra of Whetstone, on the subject w^icli aiufotiS. 
Shakspeare, not without some retrospect to Ms predecessor, 
so much improved in Measure for Measure.^ But in these 
early dramas there is hardly anything to praise ; or, if they 
please us at all, it is only by the broad humour of their 
comic scenes. There seems little I'eason, therefore, for re- 
gi'etting the loss of so many productions, which no one con- 
temporary has thought worthy of commendation. Sir Philip 
Sidney, writing about 1583, treats our English stage with 
great disdain. His censures, indeed, fall chiefly on the 
neglect of the classical unities, and on the intermixture of 
kings with clowns.^ It . is amusing to, reflect that this con- 
temptuous reprehension of the English theatre (and he had 
spoken in as disparaging terms of our general poetry) came 
from the iieii of Sidney, when Shakspeare had just arrived at 
manhood. Had he not been so prematurely cut off, what 
would have been the transports of that noble spirit which 
the ballad of Chevy Chase could ^ stir as with the sound of a 
trumpet,’ in reading the Paery Queen or Othello ! 

28. A better era commenced not long after, nearly coin- 
cident with the rapid development of genius in other Marioweana 
departments of poetry. Several young men of porarioa, 
talent appeared, Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Lil}-, Lodge, Kyd, 
Hash, the precursors of Shakspeare, and real founders, as 
they may in some respects be called, of the English drama. 


“ See Mr. Collier’s excellent History chastity of Isabella, but several of the 
of Dramatic Poetry to the Time of minor circumstances and names, unlcvSS 
Shakspeare, vol. i., which having super- even these are to be found in the novels, 
seeled the earlier works of Langbaine, from which all the dramatists ultimately 
Eeid, and Hawkins, so far as this period derived their plot, 
is concerned, it is superfluous to quote ® ‘ Our tragedies and ^medies, not 
them. without cause, are cried out against, ob- 

® Promos and Cassandra is one of the serving rules neither of honest ci-\dlity 
Six Old Plays reprinted by Steevens. . nor skilful poetry;’ and proceeds to 
Shakspeare found in it not only the ridicule their inconsisteucies and dis- 
main story of Measure for Measure, regard to time and place. Defence of 
which was far from new, and which he Poesy, 
felicitously altered, by preserving the 
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Sackyille'B Gorbodue is in blank verse, tlioiigli of bad and 
BioiiotoBOiis coiistriietiou ; but Ms first followers wrote, as 
far as we know, eitlier in rhyme or in prosed' Tii the tragedy 
^ , of Tamburiaiiie, referred bv 3Ii\ Chillier to and 
tlie production wdiollj or' principally of ilarlowef^ a 
better kind of blank verse is first einplojed ; the lines are 
interwoven, the occasional heiiiistieh and redundant syllables , 
break the monotony of the measure, and give nK.»re of ii 
colloquial spirit to the dialogued Tanibiniaiiie was ridiculed . 
on account of its inflated- style. Tlie bombast, however, 
which is not so es;cessive as .has been alleged, was thought 
ai}propriate to siicb- oriental.- tyrants. This play has more 
spirit and poetry than any ’which, upon clear grounds, can be 
shown to have preceded it. We find also more action on the 
stage, a shorter and more dramatic dialogue, a more figura- 
tive style, with a far more varied and skilful versiileationd* 
BianicTer^^e If Marlowo did uot re-establisli blank verse, which 
of iiariowo. ^Jifgeult to prove, he gave it at least a variety of 
cadence, and an easy adaptation of the rhythm to the sense, 
by which it instantly became in Ms hands the finest instru- 
ment that the tragic poet has ever employed for his purpose, 
less restricted than, that of the Italians, and falling occa- 
sionally almost into numerous prose, lines of fourteen syl- 
lables being very common in all our old dramatists, but 
regular and harmonious at other times as the most accurate 
ear could require. 

29. The savage character of Tambmlaiiie, and the want 
Marlowe’s of all interest as to every other, render this tragedy 
Malta, a failure in comparison with those which speedily 
followed from the pen of Christopher Marlowe. The first 


» It may be a slight exception to this, 
that some portions of the second part of 
Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra are 
in blank vers^. This play is said neTCr 
to have been represented. Collier, iii, 
64 . 

^ Nash has been thought the author 
of Tamburlaine by Malone, and his in- 
flated style, in pieces known to be his, 
may giyo some countenance to this hy- 
pothesis, It is mentioned; however, as 
^ Marlowe’s Tainhurlaino’ in the con- 
‘ of Henslow, a manager 


or proprietor of a theatre, which Is pre- 
served at Dulwieh Collega Marlowe 
and Nash are allowed to lisive written 
‘I)i(lo Queen of Carthage/ in cmij mic- 
tion. Mr. Collier has prodrieed a brxly 
of evidence to show that Tamburlaino 
was written, at least principally, l>y the 
former, which leaves no room, as it 
seems, for furthcfr doubt. Vol. iii. p. 
113 . 

Shakspeare having turned into ridi- 
cule a passage or two in Tamburlaine, 
the critics have concluded it to be a 
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two acts of tlie Jew of Malta are more vigorously coiiceiveclj 
both as to character and circiimstaiice^ than any other 
Elizabetliaii plajj except those of Shakspeare ; and perhaps 
we may think that Barahas, though not the prototype of 
Shylockj a praise of which he is unworthy, may have sug- 
gested some few ideas to the inventor. But the latter acts, 
as is nsnal with our old dramatists, are a tissue of uninterest- 


ing crimes and slaughter.® Fanstiis is better know^n j 


and Faustns. 


it contains nothing, perhaps, so dramatic as the first 
•part of the Jew of Malta; yet the occasional glimpses of 
rej)entance and straggles of alarmed conscience in the chief 
character are finely bi'ought in. It is full of poetical 
beauties; but an intermixture of buffoonery weakens the 
effect, and leaves it on the whole rather a sketch by a great 
genius than a finished performance. There is an awful 
melancholy about Marlowe’s Mephistopheles, perhaps more 
impressive than the malignant mirth of that fiend in the 
renowned work of Goethe. But the fair form of Margaret is 
wanting ; and Marlowe has hardly earned the credit of hav- 
ing breathed a few casual iuspirations into a greater mind 
than his ownJ 

30. Marlowe’s Life of Edward II., which was entered on 
the books of the Stationers’ Company in 1693, has Edward 
been deemed by some the earliest specimen of the 
historical play founded upon English chronicles. Whether 
this be true or not, and probably it is not, it is certainly by 
far the best after those of Shakspeare." And it seems pro- 
bable that the old plays of the Contention of Lancaster and 
York, and the True Tragedy of Eichard Duke of York, 


model of bad trageclj’. Mr. Collier, iii, 
116-126, has elaborately vindicated its 
dramatic merits, though sutBciently 
aware of its faults. 

* ^ Blood,' says a late witty writer, *is 
made as light of in some of these old 
dramas as momym a modern sentimental 
comedy ; and as this is given away till 
it reminds us that it is nothing but 
counters, so that is spilt till it affects us 
no more than its representative, the 
paint of the property-man in the 
theatre.’ Lamb’s Specimens of Early 
Dramatic Poets, i. 19. 

* The Grerman story of Paust is said 


to have been published for the first time 
in 1587. It was rapidly translated into 
most languages of Europe. We need 
hardly name the absurd supposition, that 
Fust, the great printer, was intended. 

Collier observes^ that ‘ yie character 
of Richard II. in Shakspeare seems 
modelled in no slight degree upon that 
of Edward II.’ But 1 am reluctant to 
admit that Shakspeare modelled his 
characters by those of others ; and it is 
natural to ask whether there were not 
an extraordinary likeness in the dispo- 
sitions as well as fortunes of the two 
kings* , 
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•wMcli Sliakspeare remodelled in tlie second and tliird parts 
Plays wjence of Henry YI., were in great part hj Jlarlinve, tlioiigii 
%vas taken, Greene seems to put in for some sliare in tlioir 
composition*’^' .Tliese plays claim eertiiiniy a very low rank 
among those of Sliakspeare : . Ms original portion is not in- 
considerable; but it is, fair to observe, that some of tlie 
passages most popular, such as the death of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, and the last speech of the Duke of York, seem not to 
be by his hand. 

31* No one . could think of disputing the superiority of 
Marlowe to all Ms contemporaries of this early 
school of the English drama. He was killed in a 
tavern fray in 1593. There is more room for diftereiice of 
tastes as to the second place. Mr. Campbell has bestowed 
high praises upon Peele. ^ His David and Betiisabe is the 
earliest fountain of- x>athos and harmony that can be traced 
in our dramatic poetry. His fancy is rich and his feeling 
tender; and his conceptioTis of dramatic character have no 
inconsiderable mixture of solid veracity and ideal beauty. 
There is no such sweetness of versification and imagery to 
be found in our blank verse anterior to Shakspeare.^ I 


* These old plajs “were reprinted by 
Steevens in 1766. Malone, on a labori- 
ous comparison of them with the second 
and third parts of Henry VI., has ascer- 
tained that 1771 lines in the latter plays 
were taken from the former unaltered, 
2373 altered by Sliakspeare, while 1899 
were altogether his own. It remains to 
inquire, who are to claim the credit of 
these other plays, so great a portion of 
which has passed with the w'orid for the 
genuine work of Sliakspeare. The solu- 
tion seems to be giiren, as well as we 
can expect, in a passage often quoted 
from Kobert Greene’s Groat’s Worth of 
Wit, published not long before his death 
in September, 1592. says he, 

addressing himself to some one who has 
been conjectured to be Peele, but more 
probably Marld’we, ‘trust them (the 
players) not, for there is an upstart 
crow, beautified with our feathers, that 
with his tyger’s heart wrapped in a 
player’s hide, supposes he is as well able 
to bombast out a blank verse as the best 
of you ; and being an absolute Johannes 
factotum, is, in his own conceit, the only 


BhaJcescene in a country.’ An allusion 
is here manifest to the ‘tyger’s heart., 
wrapt in a woman’s hide,’ whicli Shak- 
speare borrowed from the old play. The 
Contention of the Houses, and wliirii is 
here introduced to hint the particular 
subject of plagiiirisiu that prompts the 
complaint of Ureene. Tin* bitterness he 
displays must lead us to suspect that 
had been one himself of those nliu were 
thus preyed upon. But the greater part 
of the plays' in question m in tho 
judgment, 1 conceive, of all competent 
critics, far above the powers eltlicr of 
Greene or Peele, and exhibits a much 
^eator share of the spirited versiflea- 
tlon, called by Jonson the ‘mighty line/ 
of Christopher Marlowe. Mulonc, upon 
second thoughts, gave both tlit'se' plays 
to Marlowe, having, in his disserlHtimi 
on ^ the three parts of Henry VI., 
assigned one to Greene, the other to 
Peele, Kone of the three parts have 
■any resemblance to the nijiniier of 
Peele. 

y Specimens ofEnglibh Poetry, i. MO.- 
Hawkins says of three lines in Pcele’s 
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iiiiist concur 'Witli 'Mr., Collier in thinking these .complmients ■ 
.excessive. ' Peele has some command of imagery, ■ but in 
every other quality it seems to me that he has scarce any 
claim to honour; and I doubt if there are three lines 
together in any of his plays that could be inistakeii for 
Shakspeare’s. His Edward I. is a gross tissue of absurdity, 
with some facility of language, but nothing truly good. It 
has also the fault of grossly violating historic truth, in a 
hideous misrepresentation of the virtuous Eleanor of Castile ; 
probably from the base motive of rendering the Spanish 
nation odious to the vulgar. This play, which is founded 
on a ballad equally false, is I'eferred to the year 1593. The 
versification of Peele is much inferior to that of Marlowe; 
and though sometimes poetical, he seems rarely dramatic, 

32, A third writer for the stage in this period is Eohert 
Greene, whose ^ Eriar Bacon and Friar Bungay ’ 
may probably be placed about the year 1590. This 
comedy, though savouring a little of the old school, contains 
■ easy and spirited versification, superior to Peele, and though 
not so energetic as that of Maido we, reminding us perhaps 
more frequently of Shakspeare.^ Greene succeeds pretty 
well in that florid and gay style, a little redundant in 
images, which Sliakspeare frequently gives to his princes 
and courtiers, and which renders some unimpassioned scenes 
in his historic plays effective and brilliant. There is great 
talent shown, though upon a very strange canvas, in Greene’s 
^ Looking Glass for London and England.’ His angry allu- 
sion to Shakspeare’s plagiarism is best explained by sup- 


Uavid and Bethsa'be, that they contain to be placed below his contemporary 
a metaphor worthy of iEschylns : — Peele. His usual fault, more diseover- 
At him the tluuuTer slmll (liscliarge his bolt ; able in his plays than in his poems, is 
And his fair spouse with bright auri fiery wings an absence of simplicity ; but his pedantic 
Sit ever burning on his hateful bones. classical references, frequently without 

It may he rather JEschylean, yet I either taste or discretion, lie had in 
cannot much admire it. Peele seldom common with the^ othe% scribbling 
attem^Dts such flights. ‘ His genius was scholars of the time. It was Sliak- 
iiot boldly original; but he had an speare’s good fortune to be in a great 
elegance of fancy, a gracefulness of ex- degree without the knowlo<lge, and tliere- 
proRsion, and a melody of versification fore, if on no other account, without 
which, in the earlier part of his career, . the defect.^ Collier, iii. 153. Tieck 
was scarcely approached.’ Collier, iii. , gives him credit for * a happy talent, a 
191. clear spirit, and a lively imagination, 

* ‘Greene in facility of expression, which cliaracterise all his writings.’ 
and in the flow of his blank verse is not Collier, in. 148. 



posing that lie was Mm self concemecl in tin? twi^ old plovs 
wHcli had been converted into the second iiiid third 2>arts of 



^ Hr. Collier sajs, iii. 146, Greene swelling iutu bomba*^t, and now sinkiai 
may possibly have bad a band in the into moannt-ss, is generally ricli with 
True History of Richard Duke of York, poetry, while their TersiBeation, though 
But why possibly ? when he claims it, somewhat monotonous, is almost always 
if not in express words, yet so as to flowing anti harmonious. They as much 
leave no doubt of his meaning. See the excel their immediiite pretlecessors as 
note in p. *377. ^ they are themselves t'xcelled by Siiak- 

In a poem written on Greene in 1594, speare.’ Yot quite as much, 
are these lines : — ® Collier, iii. 207. -Kyi is author of 

Green is the pleasing object of an eve ; Jeronymo. and of the “Bpanish Tragedy,’ 

Greene pleased the eyes of all that Wik’d upon a continuation of the sanu' ^^<sl'v. 

Green is the gi-oiind of every painter's die ; ^ 

Greene gave the ground to all that wrote a])on abuoatit.'s lui ru.icu.c, and mts h-tt an 

him : abiiiidiiut harvest for the rcadf'f. Parts 

Nay, more, the men that so eclipsed his fame Srhiiisli Tra^o^dv Mr C 

P.rlom-aMsplun>ea; canthoydenytte«a..o? . 

This seems an allusion to , Greene’s interesting.’ This iwrhaps may l;e ad- 
own metaphor, and must be taken for a mitted,^but liyd is lud., upcai tlse whole, 
covert attack on Shakspeare, who had a pleasing dramatist, 
by this time pretty well eclipsed the ^ Lodge, one of the boFf poets of tlw 
fame of Greene. ^ ^ age, was concerned, jointly with Oivciic, 

^ ‘These three 'gifted men’ (Peele, in the D>oking Glass for London. In 
Greene, and Harlow©), says their late this strange performanco tlio prophet 
editor, Hr. Dyce (Peele’s . Works, pre- Hosea is broiiglit to Sineveh, and the 
face, XXXV.), ‘ though they often present dramatis person,*©, as far us thev are 
to us pictures that indesign and colour-' serious, belong to that eit'v ; but ail the 
ing outrage the truth of nature, are tho farcical part " relates t./ London. Of 
earliest of our tragic wi’iters who phibit Lodge, Mr. C. says, that he Is ‘second 
any just delineation of the workings of to Kyd in vigofir* and business of con- 
; and their language, though now ception, but as a drawer of ckimeter, so 
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have all some degree of merit. Ifor ' do the anonymous 
tragedies^ some of which were formerly ascribed to Shak- 
si^eare, and which even Schlegel, with less aenteiiess of 
criticism than, is usual with him, has deemed genuine, 
always want a forcible delineation of passion, and a vigorous 
strain of verse, though not kept up for many lines. Among 
these are specimens of the domestic species of tragic drama, 
drawn probably from real occurrences, such as Arden of 
Feversham and the Yorkshire Tragedy, the former of which 
especially has very considerable merit. Its author, I be- 
lieve, has not been conjectured ; but it may be referred to 
the last decad of the century.® Another play of the same 
kind, A Woman killed with Kindness, bears the date of 
1600 , and is the earliest production of a fertile ^feywood’s 
dramatist, Thomas Heywood. The language is not 
much raised above that of comedy, but we can 
hardly rank a tale of guilt, sorrow, and death, in that dra- 
matic category. It may be read with interest and appro- 
bation at this day, being quite free from extravagance either 
in manner or language, the besetting sin of our earlier dra- 
matists, and equally so from buffoonery. The subject re- 
sembles that of Kotzebue’s drama. The Stranger, but is 
managed with a nobler tone of morality. It is true that 
Mrs. Frankfort’s immediate surrender to her seducer, like 
that of Beaumele in the Fatal Dowry, makes her contemp- 
tible ; but this, though it might possibly have originated in 


es.=jential a part of dratnatic poetry, he 
iinqiiestionably has the advantage/ — 
iii. 214. 

® The murder of Arden of Feversham 
occurred under Edward VI., hut the 
play was published in 1592. The im- 
pression made by the story must have 
been deep, to produce a tragedy so long 
afterwards. It is said by Mr. Collier, 
that Professor Tieck has inclined to 
think Arden of Feversham a genuine 
work of Shakspeare. I cannot but ven- 
ture to suspect that, if this distinguished 
critic were a native, he would discern 
such differences of style as render this 
hypothesis improbable. The speeches 
in Arden of Feversham have spirit and 
feeling, -but there is none of that wit, 
that fertility of analogical imagery, 


which the worst plays of Shakspeare 
display. The language is also more 
plain and perspicuous than we ever find 
in him, especially on a subject so full of 
passion. Mr. Collier discerns the hand 
of Shakspeare in the Yorkshire Tragedy, 
and thinks that ‘there are some speeches 
which could scarcely have proceeded 
from any other pen.* Collier, iii. 51. 
It was printed with hia name jn 1608 ; 
but this, which would Be thought good 
evidence in most cases, must not be lield 
sufficient. It is impossible to explain 
the grounds of internal persuasion in 
these nice questions of aesthetic criti- 
cism ; but I cannot perceive the hand of 
Shakspeare in any of the anonymous 
tragedies* 
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the necessity created by the naiTOw limits ot tliculriciil time, 
has the good effect of preventing that sympathy with her 
gnilt which is reserved for hei? penitence. 

34. Of William Shakspeare/ whom, through the months 
wiiitora of those whom he has inspired to body forth the 
shatepcare. ^modifications of his immense mind, we .seem to 



know better than any human writer, it may be truly said 
that we scarcely know any thing. We see him, so far as 
we do see him, not in himself, hut in a reflex image from 
the objectivity in which he was manifested : he is Falstaff, 
and Mereutio, and Malvolio, and Jaques, and Portia, and 
Imogen, and Lear, and Othello; but to us he is scarcely a 
determined person, a substantial reality of past time, the 
man Shakspeare. The two greatest names in poetry are to 
ns little more than names. If we are not yet come to 
question his unity, as we do that of ‘ the blind old man of 
Scio’s rocky isle,’ an improvement in critical acuteness 
doubtless reserved for a distant posterity, we as little feel 
the power of identifying the young man who came up from 
Stratford, was afterwards an indifferent player in a London 
theatre, and retired to his native place in middle life, with 
the author of Macbeth and Lear, as we can give a distinct 
historic personality to Homer. All that insatiable curiosity 
and unwearied diligence have hitherto detected about Shak- 
speare serves rather to disappoint and perplex us than to 
furnish the slightest illustration of his character. It is not 
the register of his baptism, or the draft of his will, or the 
orthography of bis name that we seek. Ko letter of his 
writing, no record of his conversation, no character of him 
drawn with any fulness by a contemporary has been 
dnced.® 


pro- 


* Though I shall not inBovato in a 
work of this kind, not particularly re- 
lating t^ Shak^eare, I must observe, 
that Sir Frederick Hadden has offered 
very specious reasons (in the Arehse- 
ologia, Tol, xxvi.) for believing that the 
poet and his family spelt their name 
Sha/cspercj and that there are, at least, 
no exceptions in his own autographs, as 
has commonly been supposed. A copy 
of Florio*6 translation of Montaigne, a 
" : ■/ hook ivhich he had certainly read (see 


Malone’s note on Tempr-st, act li. Hcene 
1), has been lately dihcuverod with the 
name W, Shahperr dvnrly m’ritton in it, 
and there seems no tea non to doubt that 
it is a genuine signature,! This book 
has, ^ very properly, ken placed in the 
British Museum, among the choice 
of that repository. 

« [I am not much inelineci to qualify 
this paragraph in of the 

petty dreioustances relating to Shak- 
speare which have been lately brought 
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85. It is; geiieral^^^ tliat lie settled in London 

about 1587- Leiiig tlien twentj-tliree years old. His first 
For some time afterwards we caimot traee iiim the stage, 
distinctly. Venus and Adonis, pnblislied in 1593, lie de- 
scribes in bis dedication to Lord Sontliampton, as * the first 
heir of bis invention.^ It is, however, certain that it must 
have been written some years before, unless we take these 
words ill a peculiar sense, for Greene, in his Groat^s Worth 
of Wit, 1592, alludes, as we have seen, to Shakspeare as 
already known among dramatic authors. It appears by 
this passage, that he had converted the two plays on the 
wars of York and Lancaster into what we read as the second 


and third parts of Henry VI. What share he may have had 
in similar repairs of the many plays then represented cannot 
be determined. It is generally believed that he had much 
to do with the tragedy of Pericles, which is now printed 
among his works, and which external testimony, though we 
should not rely too much on that as to Shakspeare, has 
assigned to him ; but the play is full of evident marks of an 
inferior hand.^ Its date is unknown ; Drake supposes it to 
have been his earliest work, rather from its inferiority than 
on any other ground. Titus Andronieus is now by common 
consent denied to be, in any sense, a production of Shak- 
speare ; very few passages, I should think not one, resemble 
his manner.^ 

86. The Comedy of Errors may be presumed, by an 


to ligtt, and whicii rather confirm than 
otherwise what I have said. But I laud 
the labours of Mr. Collier, Mr, Hunter, 
and other collectors of such crumbs; 
though I am not sure that we should not 
venerate Shakspeare as much if they 
had left him undisturbed in his obscurity. 
To be told that he played a trick to a 
brother player in a licentious amour, or 
that he died of a drunken frolic, as a 
stupid vicar of Stratford recounts (long 
after the time) in his diary, does not 
exactly inform us of the man who wrote 
Lear. If there was a Shakspeare of 
earth, as I sxispect, there was also one of 
heaven ; and it is of him that we desire 
to know something. — 1842,] 

Malone, in a dissertation on the 
tragedy of Pericles, maintained that it 


was altogether early work of Shak- 
speare, Steevens contended that it was 
a production of some older poet, im- 
proved by him; and Malone had the 
candour to own that he had been wrong. 
The opinion of Steevens is now general. 
Brake gives the last tliree acts and part 
of the former, to Shakspeare ; hut I can 
hardly think his share is by any means 
so large. • • 

^ Notwithstanding this internal evi- 
dence, Meres, so early as 1598, enumer- 
ates Titus Andronieus among the plays 
of Shakspeare, and mentions no other 
hut what is genuine. Brake, ii. 287. 
But, in critieism of all kinds, we must 
acquire a dogged habit of resisting testi- 
mony, when res ij^sa per se voc^eratut 
to tbei contrary. 
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allusion 'it contains, to have been bitten before the subinis- 
„ , , sion of Paris to Henry lY. in 1504, which nearly prit 

Errors. to tlio civtI wai'* It IS loiinclecl on a very 



popular subject. This fiimislies two extant comedies of 
Plautus, a translation from one of wlueli, tlie Iilenuielimi, 
was .represented in Italy earlier tlian any other play. It had 
been already, as Mr. Collier thinks, brought upon flie stage 
in England; and another pkj, later than the Comedy of 
Errors, has been reprinted by Steeveiis. Shakspeiire himself 
was so well pleased with the idea that lie has retiiriic4 to it 
in Twelfth Night. Notwithstanding the opportunity which 
these mistakes of identity furnish for iudierous situations, 
and for carrjung on a complex plot, they are not very well 
adapted to dramatic effect, not only from the manifest ditfi- 
culiy of finding performers quite alike, but because, were 
this overcome, the audience must be in as great enibar*- 
rassment as the represented characters tiiemselvos. Li the 
Comedy of EiTors there are only a few passages of a poetical 
vein, yet such perhaps as no other living dramatist could 
have written ; but the story is well invented and well man* 
aged; the confusion of persons does not cease to amuse; the 
dialogue is easy and gay beyond what had been hitherio 
heard on the stage ; there is little buffoonery in the wit, and 
no absurdity in the circumstances. 

37. The Two Gentlemen of Verona ranks above the 
Qentie- Comedy of Errors, though still in the third class 
veroSa, of Shakspearek plays. It was probably the first 
English comedy in which characters are drawn from social 
life, at once ideal and true ; the cavaliers of Verona and their 
lady-loves are gracefuj personages, with no transgression of 
.the prohahiliiies of nature ; but they are not exactly the real 
mei^ and women of ,ihe same rank in England. The imagi- 
nation of Shakspeare must have been guided by some fa- 
miliarity wjth romances before it struck out this comedy. 
It contains some very poetical lines. Though these two 
plays could not give the slightest suspicion of the deifili of 
thought which Lear and Macbeth were to display, it was 
already evident that the names of Greene, and even Marlowe, 

' . , V ,Act iii. scene 2. Some have judged as early as 1591, but on precarious 
■ iW from this passage to be written grounds. 
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would be eclipsed witbont any necessity for purloining tlieir 
plumes.': ' 

38. Lovers Labour Lost is generally placedj> I believe, at 
tbe bottom of the list. There is indeed little in- 

terest in the fable, if we can say that there is any 
fable at all; but there are beautiful coruscations of fancy, 
more original conception of character than in the Comedy 
of Errors, more lively humour than in the Gentlemen of 
Verona, more symptoms of Shakspeare’s future powers as a 
comic writer than in either. Much that is here hut imper- 
fectly developed came forth again in his later plays, especially 
in As you Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing. The Taming 
of the Shrew is the only play, except Henry VI., in Naming of 
which Shakspeare has been very largely a borrower. shrew. 
The best parts are certainly his, but it must be confessed that 
several passages for which we give him credit, and which are 
very amusing, belong to his unknown predecessor. The 
original play, reprinted by Steevens, was published in 1594. 
I do not find so much genius in the Taming of the Shrew as 
in Love’s Labour Lost ; but, as an entire play, it is much 
more complete. 

39. The beautiful play of Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
placed by Malone as early as 1592 ; its superiority Midsummer 
to those we have already mentioned affords some Dream! 
presumption that it was written after them. But it evidently 
belongs to the earlier period of Shakspeare’s genius ; poetical, 
as we account it, more than dramatic; yet rather so because 
the indescribable profusion of imaginative poetry in this play 
overpowers our senses till we can hardly observe anything 
else, than from any deficiency of dramatic excellence. Eor 
in reality the structure of the fable, consisting as it does of 
three if not four actions, very distinct in their subjects and 
personages, yet wrought into each other without effort or 
confusion, displays the skill, or rather instinctive felicity, of 
Shakspeare, as much as in any play he has written. No 
preceding dramatist had attempted to fabricate a complex 


* Mr. Collier tliinks that Shakspeare he says, the style of Hanghton, author 
had nothing to do with any of the scenes of a comedy called Englishmen for my 
where Katherine and Peiruchio are not Money, iii. 78 . 
introduced. The underplot resomhlcs, •; 
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plot; for low comic scenes^ interspersed with a serious action 
ttpon which thej hare no inliiieiiee^ do not merit notice. 
The Menmchini of Plantiis had been imitated by others as 
well as by Shahspeare ; but we speak here of ori^dnal inven- 
tion. ■ ■ " ' 

40. The Mklsummer 'Night^s Dream is, I believe, iilto- 

■ ' ■ gether original in one of the most beautiful coiicep- 

cMnery. ■' tions that ever -nsitecl the mind of a poet, the fairy 
machinery. . A few . before Mm had dealt in a vulgar and 
clumsy manner with popular superstitions ; but the sportive, 
beneficent, invisible population of the air and earth, long 
since established in the creed of childhood, and of those 
simple as ■ cHHren, had never for a inoment been blended 
with human moidals ^ among the personages of the drama. 
Lily’s Maid’s Metamorphosis is probably later than this play 
of Shakspeare, and was not published till 1600.’^” It is 
unnecessary to observe that , the fairies of Spenser, as he has 
dealt with them, are wholly of a different race. 

41. The language of Midsummer Night’s Dream is equally 

novel with the machinery. It sparkles in perpetual 
itsiangnage. raiiibow, jet 

there is nothing overcharged or affectedly ornamented. 
Perhaps no play of Shakspeare has fewer blemishes, or is 
from beginning to end in so perfect keeping ; none in which 
so few lines could be erased, or so few expressions blamed. 
His own peculiar idiom, the dress of his mind, which began 
to be discernible in the Two Gentlemen of Yerona, is more 
frequently manifested in the present play. The expression 
is seldom obscure ; but it is never in poetry, and hardly in 
prose, the expression of other dramatists, and far less of the 
people. And here, without reviving the debated question of 
Shakspeare’s learning,,! must venture 'to think that he pos- 
sessed rather more acquaintance with the Latin language 
than many believe. The phrases, unintelligible and improper, 
except in the sense of their primitive roots, which occur so 
copiously in his plays, seem to be unaccountable on the sup- 
position of absolute ignorance. In the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream these are much less frequent than in his later dramas. 

- ^ 

® Collrer, iii. 185/ Lily had, how- thorn speak, into some of his earlier 

brought fairies, without making plays. Ibid. 
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'■ here , we find several instances, 'Tliiis, things base and 

vile,, holding no "^qtmniityy for' value ; rivers, that ‘ have over- 
home their eontineids/ the coniinente Hpa of Horace ; ^'compmi 
of imagination sometMng of great e^uskimy/ for consist- 
encj ; , ^ sweet Pyramus. tmmlated there ^ the law of Athens, 
which by no means we may mtemateJ I have considerable 
doubts whether any of these esipressions would be found in 
the contemporary prose of Elizabeth’s re,ign, which was less 
overran by pedantry than that of her successor; but, conld 
authority be produced for Latinisms so forced, it is still not 
very likely that one who did not understand their proper 
meaning vrould have introduced them into poetry. It would 
be a weak answer that we do not detect in Shakspeare any 
imitations of the Latin poets* His knowledge of the lan- 
guage may have been chiefly derived, like that of schoolboys, 
from the dictionary, and insufficient for the thorough api>re- 
ciation of their beauties. But, if we should believe him well 
acquainted with Virgil or Ovid, it would be by no means 
surprising that his learning does not display itself in imita- 
tation. Shakspeare seems now and then to have a tinge on 
his imagination from former passages ; but he never design- 
edly imitates, though, as we have seen, he has sometimes 
adopted. The streams of invention flowed too fast from his 
own mind to leave him time to accommodate the words of a 
foreign language to our own. He knew that to create would 
be easier, and pleasanter, and better.^ 

42, The tragedy of Eomeo and Juliet is referred by 
Malone to the year 1596, Were I to judge by 
internal evidence, I should be inclined to date this 
play before the Midsummer Night’s Dream; the great 
frequency of rhy?nes, the comj)arative absence of Latinisms, 
the want of that thoughtful philosophy, which, when it had 
once germinated in Shakspeare’s mind, never ceased to display 


“ The celebrated essay by Farmer on 
the learning of Shakspeare put an end 
to such notions as we find in Warburton 
and many of the older commentators, 
that he had imitated Sophocles, and I 
know not how many Greek authors. 
Those indeed who agree with what I 
have said in a former chapter as to the 
state of learning under Elizjiboth will 


not think it probable that Shakspeare 
could have acquired any knowledge of 
Greek. It was not a part of such edu- 
cation as he received. The case of Latin 
is diiferent: we know that he was at a 
grammar school, and could hardly have 
spent two or three years there without 
bringing away a certain portion of the 
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itself^ and se¥eral of the faults that juveiiility may best 
explain and excuse, would Justify this inference* 

43. In one of the Italian novels to which Slrahspeare had 



frequently reeoui^e for his fable^ lie had the good 
Its plot. foytmje meet with this simple and patlietic 
subject. What he found he has arranged with great skill 
The incidents in Romeo and Juliet are rapid, various, nn- 
intermifcting in interest, sufficiently probable, and tending 
to the catastrophe. The most regular dramatist has hardly 
excelled one miting for an infant and barbarian stage. It 
is certain that the observation of the unity of time, wliieh 
we find ill this tragedy, unfashionable as the name of unity 
has become in our criticism, gives an iiitenseness of interest 
to the story, which is often diluted and dispersed in a dramatic 
history. Ho play of Shaksi>eare is more frequently repre- 
sented, or honoured with more tears. 

44. If from this praise of the fable we pass to other 

Its considerations, it will be more necessary to modify 

isles. our eulogies. It has been said above of the Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream, that none of Shakspeare’s plays have 
fewer blemishes. We can by no means repeat this commend- 
ation of Romeo and Juliet. It may be said rather that few, 
if any, are more open to reasonable censure ; and we are 
almost equally struck by its excellencies and its defects. 

45. Madame de StaS has truly remarked, that in Romeo 
and Juliet we have, moi’e than any other tragedy, the mei*e 
passion of love ; love, in all its vernal promise, full of hope 
and innocence, ardent beyond all restraint of reason, but 
tender as it is warm. The contrast between this impetuosity 
of delirious joy, in which the jroutliful lovers are first dis- 
played, and the horrors of the last scene, throws a charm of 
deep melancholy over the whole. Once alone each of them, 
in these earlier moments, is touched by a presaging fear; it 
passes quickly away from them, but is, not lost on the reader. 
To him there is a sound of despair in the wdld effusions of 
their hope, and the madness of grief is mingled with the 
intoxication of their joy. And hence it is that, notwith- 
standing its many blemishes, we all read and witness^ this 

y with delight. It is a symbolic mirror of the fearful 
of life, where ^the course of true love ’ has so often 
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* not rtm' smootb,’ and moments. of as fond illnsion as beguiled 
tbe lovers of Verona have been exolianged, perhaps as rapidly, 
not indeed for tbe dagger and the bowl, but for the many- 
headed sorrows and sufferings of humanity* 

46. The character of Borneo is one of excessive tender- 
ness. His first passion for Rosaline, which no 
vulgar poet would have brought forward, serves to 
disj>lay a constitutional susceptibility. There is indeed so 
much of this in his deportment and language, that we 
might be in some danger of mistaking it for effeminacy, if 
the loss of his friend had not aroused his courage. It seems 
to have been necessary to keep down a little the other 
characters, that they might not overpower the principal one ; 
and though we can by no means agree with Dryden, that if 
Shakspeare had not killed Mercutio, Mercutio would have 
killed him, there might have been some danger of his killing 
Borneo. His brilliant vivacity shows the softness of the other 
a little to a disadvantage. Juliet is a child, whose intoxi- 
cation in loving and being loved whirls away the little reason 
she may have possessed. It is however imj)ossible, in my 
opinion, to place her among the great female characters of 
Shakspeare^s creation. 

47. Of the language of this tragedy what shall we say ? 
It contains passages that every one remembers, ^heian- 
tliat are among the nobler efforts of Shakspeare’s 
poetry, and many short and beautiful touches of his pro- 
vexbial sweetness. Yet, on the other hand, the faults are in 
prodigious number. The conceits, the phrases that jar on 
the mind’s ear, if I may use such an expression, and interfere 
with the very emotion the poet would excite, occur at least 
in the first tliree acts without intermission. It seems to 
have formed part of his conception of this youthful and 
ardent pair, that they should talk irrationally. The ex- 
travagance of their fancy, however, not only forgets reason, 
but wastes itself in frigid metaphors and incongruous con- 
ceptions ; the tone of Romeo is that of the most bombastic 
common-place of gallantry, and the young lady differs only 
in being one degree more mad. The voice of virgin love 
has been counterfeited by the authors of many fictions : I 
know none who have thought the style of Juliet would 
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represent it. Nor is tin's eonfiiieil to tlie Iiu|»pier iiuiiiieHts 
of tlieir False tiioiiglits and mispiuced plirases 

deform tlie wliole of tlie tliircl act. It imij lie adiied tiuitj if 
not dmimtic propriety, at least tlie interest of’ tlie eliaraeter, 
is affected by some of Juliet^s allusions, Slie neeins iiuleed 
to bare profited by the lessons and language of lier venerable 
guardian; and those who adopt the edifying principle of 
deducing a moral from all they read, may siippiise that 
Bhakspeare iiitencled coveitly to warn parents against the 
contaminating influence of such domestics. These censures 
apply chiefly to the first three acts ; as the shadows deepen 
over the scene, the language assumes a tone more proportion- 
ate to the interest ; many speeches are exquisitely beautiful ; 
yet the tendency to quibbles is never wholly eradicated. 

48. The plays we have hitherto mentioned, to which one 
or two more might be added, belong to the 
siiaSixire. earlier class, or as "we might say, to his first 
maimer. In the second period of his dramatic life, we should 
place his historical plays, and such others as were written 
before the end of the century or perhaps before the death 
Elizabeth. The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, 
and Much Ado about Nothing, are among these. The 
versification in these is more studied, the jiauses more 
artificially disposed, the rhymes, though not quite abandoned, 
become less frequent, the language is more - vigorous and 
elevated, the principal characters are more strongly marked, 
more distinctly conceived, and framed on a deeper insight 
into mankind. Nothing in the earlier plays can be compared, 
in this respect, with the two Eichards, or Sliylock, or Falstaif, 
Hotspur. 

49. Many attempts had been made to dramatise the 
Tueiiisto. English chronicles, but, with the single exception 
ricai plays, Marlowc^s Edward IL, so unsuccessfully, that 
Shak:spe|;re nj^y be considered as almost an original occupant 
of the field. He followed historical truth with considerable 
; and, in some of his plays, as in that of Eichard 
IL, and generally in Eichard III. and Hemy VIII., admitted 

any scenes of amusement. The 

Ol™ ’^-OtTkCl.Cl 
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in English hearts, and are Terj frequently read more in 
childhood, and eonsequently better remembered than some 
of his supexior dramas., ^ .And -.these .dramatic chronicles 
borrowed surj>rising liveliness and probability from the 
national character and form of goTernment. A prince, and 
a courtier, and a slave, are the stuff on which the historic 
dramatist would have to work in some countries ; but every 
class of freemen, in the just subordination without which 
neither human society, nor the stage, which should be its 
mirror, can be more than a chaos of huddled units, lay open 
to the selection of Shakspeare. What he invented is as truly 
English, as truly historical, in the large sense of moral his- 
tory, as what he read. 

50. The Merchant of Venice is generally esteemed the best 
of Shakspeare’s comedies. This excellent play is Merciiantof 
referred to the year 1597."^ In the management of 
the plot, which is sufficiently complex without the slightest 
confusion or incoherence, I do not conceive that it has been 
surpassed in the annals of any theatre. Yet there are those 
who still affect to speak of Shakspeare as a barbarian ; and 
others who, giving what they think due credit to his genius, 
deny him all judgment and dramatic taste. A comparison 
of his works with those of his contemporaries, and it is surely 
to them that we should look, will prove that his judgment is 
by no means the least of his rare qualities. This is not so 
remarkable in the mere construction of his fable, though the 
present comedy is absolutely perfect in that point of view, 
and several others are excellently managed, as in the gene- 
ral keeping of the characters, and the choice of incidents. 
If Shakspeare is sometimes extravagant, the Marstons and 
Middletons are seldom otherwise. The variety of characters 
in the Merchant of Venice, and the powerful delineation of 


® Meres, in his Palladis Tamia, or 
Wit’s Treasury, 1598, has a passage of 
some value in determining the age of 
Shahspearo’s plays, both by what it 
contains and by what it omits. * As 
Plautus and Seneca are accounted the 
best for comedy and tragedy among the 
Latins, so Shakspeare among the Eng- 
lish is the most excellent in both kinds 
for the stage j for comedy witness his 


Gentlemen of Verona, his Jlrrors, his 
Love’s Jb^ibour Lost, his Love’s Labour 
Won [the original appellation of Alfs 
Well that Ends Well], his Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and his Merchant of 
Venice; for tragedy, his Bichard II., 
his Biehard III., Henry IV., King John, 
Andfonicus, and his Borneo and 
Juliet/ Drake, ii. 287. 
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tlKwe iiiion whom the interest chiefly depends, the elFective- 
ncss of many scenes in representation, the cojiionsness of the 
wit, and the beauty of the laiiguaf^c, it would be superfltKms 
to extol ; nor is it our office to repeat a tale so often told 
as the praise of Shabspeaxe. In the language there is the 
commencement of a metaphysical obscurity which soon be- 
came characteristic ; but it is perhaps less observable than 
in any later play. 

51. The sweet and sportive temper of Shakspeare, though 
it never deserted him, gave way to advancing years, and to 
the masteiing force of serious thought. What he read we 
know but very imperfectly; yet in the last years of this 
ccntuiy, when five-and^-thirty summers had ripened his 
genius, it seems that he*must have transfused much of the 
wisdom of past ages into his own all-combining mind. In 

You Like several of the historical plays, in the Merchant of 
^ Venice, and especially in As You Like It, the philo- 
sophic eye, turned inward on the mysteries of human nature, 
is more and more characteristic ; and we might apply to the 
last comedy the hold figure that Coleridge has less appro- 
priately employed as to the early poems, that ‘ the creative 
power and the intellectual energy wrestle as in a war- 
embrace.^ In no other play, at least, do we find the bright 
imagination and fascinating grace of Shabspeare’s youth so 
mingled with the thoughtfulness of his maturer age. This 
play is referred with reasonable probability to the year 1600. 
Few comedies of Shakspeare are more generally pleasing, and 
its manifold improbabilities do not much affect us in perusal. 
The brave, injured Orlando, the sprightly but modest Eosa- 
lind, the faithful Adam, the reflecting Jaques, the serene and 
magnanimous Dube, interest us by turns, though the play is 
not so well managed as to condense our sympathy, and direct 
it to the conclusion. 

52. IThe cgmic scenes of Shakspeare had generally been 
Jonson’s drawn from novels^ and laid in foreign lands. But 

i'lLr earhest plays, as has been partly seen, 

• delineate the prevailing manners of English life. 
JNone had acquired a reputation which endured beyond their 
own time till Ben Johnson in 1596 produced, at the age of 
j^fly-two, his first comedy. Every Man in his Humour ; an 
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'extraordinary moiiiimeiit of ''early genius,.,, wliat is seldom 
tlie possession of .yontii, a clear and nnerring description of 
linman cliaracter, varionS' and. not extravagant beyond the 
necessities of tie stage. He bad learned tbe principles of 
comedy, no doubt, from Plantns and Terence ; for they were 
not to be derived from tbe moderns at borne or abroad ; but 
be could not draw from them tbe application of living 
passions and manners; and it would be no less unfair, as 
Gijfford bas justly observed, to make Bobadil a copy of 
Tbraso, tban to deny tbe dramatic originality of Kitely. 

53. Every Man in bis Humour is perhaps tbe earliest of 
European domestic comedies that deserves to be remem- 
bered ; for even tbe Mandragora of Macbiavel shrinks to a 
mere farce in comparison.^ A mncb greater master of comic 
powers tban Johnson was indeed his contemporary, and, as be 
perhaps fancied, bis rival ; but, for some reason, Sbakspeare 
bad never yet drawn bis story from tbe domestic life of bis 
countrymen. Johnson avoided tbe common defect of tbe 
Italian and Spanish theatre, tbe sacrifice of all other dramatic 
objects to one only, a rapid and amusing succession of inci- 
dents : bis plot is slight and of no great complexity ; but 
bis excellence is to be found in tbe variety of bis characters, 
and in their individuality very clearly defined with little ex- 
travagance. 

p This would not have been approved any thing of the facts. Gingn4n4 might 
by a modern literary historian. Quelle possibly be able to read English, but 
4tait, avant que Molifere parut et memo certainly had no sort of acquaintance 
de son temps, la cona4die moderne com- with the English theatre. I should 
parable a la Calandria, k la Mandragore, have no hesitation in replying that 
aux meilleures pieces de TArioste, a could produce at least forty comedies, 
celles de I’Aretin, du Cecchi, du Lasea, before the age of Moli^re, superior to 
du BentivogHo, de Francesco d’Ambra, the best of those he has meiitioned, and 
et de tant d’autres ? Gingu4n4, vi. 316. perhaps three times that number as good 
This comes of deciding before we know as the worst. 
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CHAPTER ¥11. 


HiSTOKY OF POMTE LITEEAYrSE IN PKOSE, 

PEOM 1550 TO IGOO. 


Sect. I. 


Stjle of tot Italian Writers— Those of Franco— Englimd. 


1. I AM not aware tliat we can make any great distinction 
in the character of the Italian writers of this and 
the preceding period, thongh they are more nu- 
merons in the present. Some of these have been already 
mentioned on account of their subjects. In point of style, 
to which we now chiefly confine ourselves, Casa is 
esteemed among the best.® The Galateo is certainly 
diffuse, hut not so languid as some contemporary works; 
nor do we find in it, I think, so many of the inversions which 
are common blemishes in the writings of this age. The prose 
of Tasso is placed by Corniani almost on a level with 
his poetry for heanty of diction. ‘ We find in it,’ he 
says, ‘ dignity, rhythm, elegance, and purity without affecta- 
tion, and perspicuity without vulgarity. He is never trifling 
or verbose, like his contemporaries of that century; but 
endeavours to fill every part of his discourses with meaning ’ 
These praise- may be just, but there is a tediousness in the 
moral essays of Tasso, which, like many other productions of 
that class, assert what the reader has never seen denied, and 
distinguish what he is in no danger of confounding. 


v. 174. Parinl called the Galateo, Ciipo d’ opera di nostra lingua. 
*■ vi. 240. 
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2. Few Italian writers, it is said by the editors of tbe 
volmninous Milan collection, bave united equally 

witli ' Fireiiznola tiie most simple naivete to a • 
delicate sweetness that diffuses itself over tlie 
heart of the reader. His dialogue on the Beauty of 
Women is reckoned one of the best of his works. It is 
diffuse^ but seems to deserve the praise bestowed upon its 
language. His translation of the Golden Ass of Apnleius 
is read with more pleasure than the original. The usual 
style of Italian prose in this, accounted by some its best 
age, is elaborate, ornate, yet not to excess, with a rhyth- 
mical structure apparently much studied, very rhetorical, 
and for the most part trivial, as we should now think, in 
its matter. The style of Machiavel, to which, perhaps, 
the reader^s attention was not sufficiently called while we 
were concerned with his political philosophy, is eminent 
for simplicity, strength, and clearness. It would not he 
too much to place him at the head of the prose writers of 
Italy. But very few had the good taste to emulate so 
admirable a model. They were apt to presume,’ says 
Corniani, Hhat the spirit of good writing consisted in the 
artificial employment of rhetorical figures. They hoped 
to fertilise a soil barren of argument by such resources. 
They believed that they should become eloquent by ac- 
cumulating words upon words, and phrases upon phrases, 
hunting on every side for metaphors, and exaggerating the 
most trifling theme by frigid hyperboles.’ ® 

3, A treatise on Painting, by Eaffaelle Borghino, pub- 
lished in 1584, called II Eiposo, is highly praised Italian 
for its style by the Milan editors ; but it is difficult ■writers. 

■for a foreigner to judge so correctly of these delicacies of 
language, as he may of the general merits of composi- 
tion. They took infinite pains with their letters, great 
numbers of which have been collected. Those of Annibal 
Caro are among the best known but Pi^ro Ixetino, 


Corniani, vi. 52. ‘ ‘ Tutto questo secolo (dice Monsignor de 

^ It is of no relevancy to tlie history la Casa) h adulatore; ognnno che scrivo 
of literature, hut in one of Caro’s letters da de le signorie j ognnno, a chi si serive 
to Bernardo Tasso, about 1544, he cen- le Vuole; e non pure i grandi, ma i mea- 
sures the innovation of using the third zani e i plebei quasi aspirano a questi 
person in addressing a correspondent gran notni* esitengonoanco per affront o, 
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3\uik'> Manuaio, aiul Bonfiulirt are nisi"* ct‘l«‘l>vak'il for tlieir 
Ktyle. The apjifuraTice of labour imd aHl'ctulion is still 
less pleasing in ejiistolnry coriTspoiulcnce than in writings 
more evklently desigiietl for the jmblie eye; and there 
will be fonml abundanee of it in these Italian writers, 
especially in addressing their superiors. Cieoro was a 
model pei'i>etual!y before their eyes, and whose faults they 
did not perceive. Yet |wrhapa the Italian writings of this 
period, with their flowing grace, are more agreeable than 
the sententious antitheses of the Spaniards. Both are 
artificial, but the efforts of the one are bestowed on dietion 
and cadence, those of the other display a constant strain 
to be emphatic and profound. What Cicero was to Italy, 
Seneca, became to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general character of diffiiseness 
uavaniiau’s found in the well-known translation of Tacitus 
Tat-ite. by Dawanzati. This, it has often been said, he 
has accomplished in fewer words than the original. Ko 
one, for the most part, inquires into the truth of what is 
confidently said, even where it is obviously impossible. 
But whoever knows the Latin and Italian languages must 
know that a translation of Tacitus into Italian cannot be 
made in fewer words. It will be found, as might be e.x- 
pected, that Davanzati has succeeded by leaving out as 
much as was required to compensate the difference that 
articles and auxiliary verbs made against him. His trans- 
lation is also censured by Corniani,® as full of obsolete 
terms and TIorentine vulgai'isms. 

5. We can place under no better head than the present 
joriaoo lighter literature which, without taking the 

Bruno. of romance, endeavours to amuse the reader 

by fenciful invention and gay remark. The Italians have 
much of this ; but it is beyond our province to enumerate 


se non gli nanno, e d’ eryore son notati 
qiielli, che non gli danno. Co.'?a> che a 
me pare stranissima e stomachosa, che 
hahbiamo a parlar con uno, come se 
fosse nn altro, e tntta via in astrafto, 
quasi con la idea di coUii, eon chi si 
. ■ paria, non con la persona sua propria. 

abnso k gi4 futto, ed h generaie, 
122 (edit ld8i). I have 


found the third person usetl a.s early as 
a letter of Paolo MaiiUEio to Casteivetro 
in 1543 ; but where there was any 
intimacy with an 'equal rank, it is nut 
much employed ; nor is it always found 
in that age in letters to men of very 
higli rank from their infrriors. 
vi. 68. 
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productions of no great merit or renown. Jordaiio Bruno’s 
celebrated Sioac<do della Bestia Trionfante is one of tHs 
class. Anotber of Bruno’s liglit pieces is entitled, La 
Cabala del Gavallo Pegaseo, con F Aggimita de F Asmo 
Cillenico. This has more profaneness in it than the 
Spaccio della Bestia. The latter, as is well-known, was 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney ; as was also another little 
piece, Gii Eroici Purori. In this he has a sonnet ad- 
dressed to the English ladies; ^ Bell’ Inghilteri'a o 7aghe 
Winfe e Belle but ending, of course, with a compliment, 
somewhat at the expense of these beauties, to F nnica 
Diana, QuaF e tra voi quel, che tra gF astri il sole.’ It 
had been well for Bruno if he had kept himself under 
the protection of Diana. The ^ chaste beams of that 
watery moon’ were less scorching than the fires of the In- 
qnisition. 

6. The French generally date the beginning of an easy 
and natural style in their own language from the publication 
of James Amyot’s translation of Plutarch in 1559. French 
Some earlier writers, however, have been mentioned 
in another place, and perhaps some might have been added. 
The French style of the sixteenth century is for the most 
part diffuse, endless in its periods, and consequently negli- 
gent of grammar ; but it was even then lively and unaffected, 
especially in narration, the memoirs of that age being still 
read with pleasure. Amyot, according to some, knew Greek 
but indifferently, and was perhaps on that account a better 
model of his own language ; hut if he did not always render 
the meaniug of Plutarch, he has made Plutarch’s reputation, 
and that, in some measure, of those who have taken Plutaxch 
for their guide. It is well known how popular, more perhaps 
than any other ancient, this historian aud moralist has been in 
France ; but it is through Amyot that he has been read. 
The style of his translator, aboundiug with the i^tivejdiom, 
and yet enriching the language, not at that time quite 
copious enough for its high vocation in literature, with many 
words which usage and authority have recognised, has 
always been regarded with admiration, and by some, in the 
prevalence of a less natural taste, with regret. It is in French 
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prose wliat tliat of Marot is in poetxy, and suggests, not an 
nncnltivated simplicity, but the natural grace of a young- 
person, secure of appearing to advantage, but not at bottom 
indifferent to doing so. This naivete^ a word wiiieh, as we 
have neither naturalised in orthograph}" nor translated it, I 
must adopt, has ever since been the charm of good vn-iting in 
Erance. It is, above all, the characteristic of one who may 
justly be called the disciple of Aroyot, and wdio extols him 
above all other writers in the language — Montaigne, The 
fascination of Montaigne^s manner is acknowledged by all 
who read him ; and with a worse style, or one less individually 
adapted to his character, he would never have been the 
favourite of the world.^ 

7. In the essa;ys of Montaigne a few passages occur of 
Montaigne ; striMng, thougli simple eloquence. But it must 
DnVair. admitted that the familiar idiomatic tone of 

Amyot was better fitted to please than to awe, to soothe the 
mind than to excite it, to chaim away the cares of the 
moment than to impart a durable emotion. It was also so 
remote from the grand style which the writings of Cicero 
and the precepts of rhetoric had taught the learned world to 
admire, that we cannot wonder to find some who sought to 
model their French by a different standard. The only one 
of these, so far as I am aware, that falls within the sixteenth 
century is Du Vair, a man not less distinguished in public 
life than in literature, having twice held the seals of France 
under Louis XIII. ‘He composed,’ says a modern writer, 
many worhs in which he endeavoured to he eloquent j hut 
he fell into the error, at that time so common, of too much 
wishing to Latinise our mother-tongue. He has been char-^ed 
with fabricating words, such as sponsion, cogitation, con- 
iwnilie, d/ilucidit4, contenm&ment’^ &c. Hotwithstandino- 
these instances of had taste which, when collected, seem more 
monstrous -than as they are dispersed in his writino-s Du 
Vair IS not devoid of a flowing eloquence, which, udiether 
perfectly congenial to the spirit of the language or not, has 


^ ^ See the article^} on Amyot in Baillet 
IV. ^ 4-28. JBayle. La Harpe. Bionr! 

adis ■. -(Envres- de' 
NeufcMtean, 


» NauMAtcau, iii 4 Paseil, 

p. 181. Bovtcre-ok, V. 32C, pmiso.s Du 
Vair but be docs not seem a favourite 
With ills compatriot critics.' 
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neYer wanted its imitators and admirers, and those very snc- 
cessM and brilliant, in French literature.^ It was of course 
the manner of the bar and of the pulpit, after the pnlpit 
^ laid aside its biiiSEbonery, far more than that of Amyot and 
Montaigne. , * 

8. It is not in my power to communicate much inform- 
ation as to the minor literature of France. One 

book may be named as being familiarly known, the 
Satire Menippee. The first edition bears the date of 1593, 
bnt is said not to have appeared till 1594, containing some 
allusions to events of that year. It is a ridicule on the 
proceedings of the League, who were then masters of Paris, 
and has commonly been ascribed to Leroy, canon of Eouen, 
though Passerat, Pithou, Eapin, and others, are said to 
have had some share in it. This book is historically curions, 
but I do not perceive that it displays any remarkable degree 
of hnniour or invention. The truth appears so much 
throughout, that it cannot be ranked among works of 
fiction.^ 

9. In the scanty and obscure productions of the English 
press under Edward and Mary, or in the early 

years of Elizabeth, we shonld search, I conceive, in 

vain for any elegance or eloquence in writing. Yet there 


^ Du Vair’s Essay do la Gonstaaco et auroit vii M. le Chanceliop Olivier, on 
Consolations fes Malheurs pnbliqnes, of M. lo Chancelier do ITIospital, partir do 
which tlio first edition is in 1594, fur- la cour pour se retirer eii leura maisons, 
nishes some eloquent declamation in a n’auroit jamais envi6 de tels honneurs, 
style unlike that of Amyot. Bepassez ni de tels charges. Iraaginez-vous ces 
en votre m^moire Thistoire de toute Tan- braves et v4n6rables vieillards, esquels 
tiquiti; et qmnd vous trouverez uti reluisoient toutes sortos de vertus, et 
magistratqui aura eu grand credit envers esquels entre une infinite de grandes 
un peuple, ou aupr^s d’un prince, et qux parties vous n’eussiez s^u que choisir, 
se sera voulu eomporter vertueusement, remplis dArudition, consommez ^s af- 
dites hardiment: Je gage que cestui-ci a faires, amateurs de leur patrie, vraimont 
6te banni, que cestui-ci a tu^ que dignes de telles charges, si le siecle eust 
cestui -ci a eti6 empoisonn^, A Athenes, digne d’eux, Apres avoir longuo- 
Aristid^s, ThemistocEs, et Phocion; a ment et fidMement servi. la patrie, on 
Borne, infi.nis desqiiols je laisse les noms leur dresse des qiiorolle^ dh4il^ians, et 
pour n’emplir le papier, me contentant de de faiisses accusations pour les bamiir 
Camille, Scipion, et Giceron pour Tan- des affaires, ou plutot pour en priver les 
tiquite, de Papinien pour les temps des affaires ; comme un navire agit4 de la 
ompereiirs romains, et de Boece sous les conduite de si sages et experts pilotes, 
Cots. Mais poiirqiLoi le prenons-nous afin de le faire plus ais6mont briser. 
si haut? Qui avons-nous vu de nptre p. 76 (edit. 1604).' 
siecle tenir les sceaux de France, qui . * Biogr, univ. art. Leroy. Vigneul- 
n’ait ete mis en cette charge, pour en" MarviBe, i. 197- , 
etro dejette avec eontumelie ? Celui qui ^ ’ 
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is an increasing expertness and fluency ; and the language 
insensibly rejecting obsolete forms, the manner of our 
writers is less uncouth, and their sense more pointed and 
perspicuous than before. Wilson’s Art of Ehetoriqiie is at 
least “a proof that some knew the merits of a good style, 
if they did not yet bring their rules to bear on their own 
language. In Wilson’s own manner there is nothing 

remarkable. The first book which can be worth 

Ascham, , « it . . t 

naming at all is Ascham’s Schoolmaster, published 
in 1570, and probably written some years before. Asebain 
is plain and strong in bis style, butwitbout grace or warmtb ; 
bis sentences bare no harmony of strncture. He stands, 
however, as far as I have seen, above all other writers in the 
first half of the qneen’s reign. The best of these, like 
Eeginald Scot, express their meaning well, but with no 
attempt at a rhythmical strncture or figurative language ; 
they are not bad writers, because their solid sense is aptly 
conveyed to the mind ; but they are not good, because they 
have little selection of words, and give no pleasure by means 
of style. Puttenham is perhaps the first who wrote a well- 
measured prose; in his Art of English Poesie, published in 
1586, he is elaborate, studious of elevated and chosen 
expression, and rather diffuse, in the manner of the Italians 
of the sixteenth century, who affected that fulness of style, 
and whom he probably meant to imitate. But in these later 
years of the queen, when almost every one was eager to be 
distinguished for sharp wit or ready learning, the want of 
good models of writing in onr own lairguage gave rise to 
some perversion of the public taste. Thoughts and words 
began to be valued, not as they were just and natural, but 
as they were removed from common apprehension, and most 
exclusively the original property of those who employed 
them. This in poetry showed itself in affected conceits, and 
in prose led to the pedantry of recondite mythological aUu- 
Sion, and oi a Latinized phraseology. 

10. The most remarkable specimen of this class is the 
Puphnes of Euphnes of Lilly, a book of little value, but which 
, , deserves notice on account of the influence it is 

-rewrded to have had upon the court of Elizabeth; an 
in^qciK^ also over the pubHc taste, which is manifested in 
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the literature of the age.^ It is divided into two parts, 
having separate titles; the first, ^Ephnes, the Aiiatoiriy of 
Wit f the second, Etiphnes and his England/ This is a 
very dull story of a young Athenian, whom the author places 
at Naples ill the fi part, and brings to England in the 
second ; it is fiill of dry commonplaces. The style which 
obtained celebrity is antithetical and sententious to affecta- 
tion ; a perpetual effort with no adequate success rendering 
the book equally disagreeable and ridiculous, though it 
might not be difficult to find passages rather more happy 
and ingenious than the rest. The following specimen is 
taken at random, and, though sufficiently characteristic, is 
perhaps rather unfavourable to Lilly, as a little more affected 
and empty than usual. 

11. ^ The sharpest north-east wind, my good Euphues, 
doth never last three days, tempests have but a short time, 
and the more violent the thunder is, the less permanent it 
is. In the like manner it falleth out with jars and carpings 
of friends, which, begun in a moment, are ended in a moment. 
Necessary it is that among friends there should be some 
thwarting, but to continue in anger not convenient : the 
camel first troubleth the water before he drink ; the frank- 
incense is burned before it smell ; friends are tried before 
they be trusted, lest, shining like the carbuncle as though 
they had fire, they be found, being touched, to be without 
fire. Friendship should be like the wine which Homer, much 
commending, calleth Maroneum, whereof one pint being 
mingled with five quarts of water, yet it keepetli his old 
strength and virtue, not to be qualified by any discurtesie. 
Where salt doth grow, nothing else can breed; where friend- 
ship is built, no offence can harbour. Then, Euphues, let 
the falling out of friends be the renewing of affection, that 
ill this we may resemble the bones of the lion, which, lying 
still and not moved, begin to rot, but, being stricken one 
against another, break out like fire, and wax green.^ 

12, ^ The lords and gentlemen in that court (of Elizabeth) 
are also an example,^ he says ih a subsequent passage, ^ for 

[Epliues, Mr. Collier thinks, . wa,s the second edition. Watts refers the 
published early in 1579 ; Malone had a edition to, 1580. — 1842.] 

copy of that year, which he took to he 
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all otliers to follow, true types of nobility, tbe only stay and 
staff of ionoQr, brave courtiers, stout soldiers, ai)t to revel in 
peace and ride in war. In fight fierce, not dreading death ; 
in friendship firm, not breaking promise ; courteous to till 
that deserve well, cruel to none that deserve ill. Hieii 
adversaries they trust not — that showeth their vv isdom ; 
their enemies they fear not — that argueth their courage. 
They are not apt to proffer injuries, not fit to take any ; loth 
to pick quarrels, but longing to i-evenge them.’ Lilly pays 


great compliments to the ladies for beauty and modesty 
and overloads Elizabeth with panegyric. ‘Touching tin 


beauty of this prince, her countenance, her inajesty, her 
personage, I cannot think that it may be sufficiently com- 
mended, when it cannot be too much marvailed at ; so that 
I am constrained to say, as Praxiteles did when he began to 
paint Venus and her son, who doubted whether the world 
could afford colours good enough for two such fair faces, and 
I whether my tongue can yield words to blaze that beauty, 
the perfection whereof none can imagine ; which, seeing it 
is so, I must do like those that want a clear sight, who, being 
not able to discern the sun in the sky, axe enforced to behold 
it in the water/ 

13. It generally happens that a style devoid of simplicity, 
Its 0 n- adopted, becomes the object of admira- 

larity. for its imagined ingenuity and difficulty ; and 

that of Euphues was well-adapted to a pedantic generation 
who valued nothing higher than far-fetched allusions and 
sententious precepts. All the ladies of the time, w^e are 
told, were Lilly’s scholars ; ' she who spoke not Euphuism 
being as little regarded at court as if she could not speak 
French/ ^ His invention,’ says one of his editors, who seems 
well worthy of him, was so curiously strung, that Elizabeth’s 
court held his notes in admiration.”^^ Shakspeare has 
ridicijjed t^is style in Love’s Labour’s Lost, and Jonson in 
’ Every Man out* of his Humour 5 but, as will be seen on com- 
paring the extracts I have given above with the language 
of Holofernes and Fastidious Brisk, a little in the tone 
. of caricature, which Sir Walter Scott has heightened in one 


In Biogr. Britannica, art. Lilly. 
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of liis iioyels, till it bears no great resemblance to tbe real 
Eiiplines. I am not silre that Siiakspeare bas never cangM 
tbe Euplinistie style^ when lie did not intend to make itridi- 
ciiloiis, especially in some speeclies of Hamlet. 

14. Tlie first good prose' writer, in any positive sense of 
tlie word, is Sir Philip Sidney. The Arcadia ap~ Sidney’s 
peared in 1590. It has been said of the author of this 
famous romance, to -wMcli, as such, we shall have soon to 
revert, that Sve may regard the whole literary charac- 
ter of that age as in some sort derived and descended from 
him, and his work as the fountain from which all the 
vigorous shoots of that period drew something of their 
verdure and strength. It was indeed the Arcadia which 
first taught to the contemporary writers that inimitable 
interweaving and contexture of words, that bold and un- 
shackled use and application of them, that art of giving to 
language, appropriated to objects the most common and 
trivial, a kind of acquired and adventitious loftiness, and to 
diction in itself noble and elevated a sort of superadded 
dignity, that power of ennobling the sentiments by the 
language, and the language by the sentiments, which so 
often excites our admiration in perusing the writers of the 
age of Elizabeth."^ This j)anegyric appears a good deal too 
strongly expressed, and perhaps the Arcadia had not this 
great influence over the writers of the latter years of Eliza- 
beth, whose age is, in the passage quoted, rather to indefi- 
nitely mentioned. We are sometimes apt to mistake an 
improvement springing from the general condition of the 
public mind for imitation of the one writer who has first 
displayed the eiSEects of it. Sidney is, as I have said, our 
earliest good writer ; but if the Arcadia had never been pub- 
lished, I cannot believe that Hooker or Bacon would have 
written worse. 

15. Sidney’s Defence of Poesie, as has been surmised by 
his last editor, was probably written about 1581. I his Defence 
should incline to place it later than the Arcadia ofPoeaie, 
and he may perhaps allude to himself where he says, ^ some 

Kctrospective EeTiew, vol. ii. p.,42. was written in 1580, and the Defence of 

"" [Zoncli, quoted in Nicolas’s edition Soesie in 1682. — 1847.] 
of Davison’s Bliapsody, says the Arcadia 
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tave mingled matters heroical and pastoral/ This treatise 
is elegantly composed, with perhaps too artificial a construc- 
tion of sentences ; the sense is good, but the expression is 
very diffuse, which gives it too much the air of a declamation. 
The great pi'aise of Sidney in this treatise is, that he has 
shown the capacity of the English language for spirit, variety, 
gracious idiom, and masculine firmness. It is worth notice 
that under the word poesy he includes such works as his own 
Arcadia, or in short any fiction. ^ It is not rhyming and 
versing that maketh poesy ; one may be a poet without ver- 
sing, and a versifier without poetry.’ 

16. But the finest, as well as the most philosophical, 
writer of the Elizabethan period is Hooker. The 
Hooker. "book of the Ecclesiastical Polity is at this day 

one of the, masterpieces of Englisn eloquence. His periods, 
indeed, are generally much too long and ioo intricate, but 
portions of them are often beautifully rhythmical ; his lan- 
guage is rich in English idiom without vulgarity, and in 
words of a Latin source without pedantry ; he is more uni- 
formly solemn than the usage of later times permits, or even 
than writers of that time, such as Bacon, conversant with 
mankind as well as books, would have reckoned necessary ; 
but the example of ancient orators and philosophers upon 
themes so grave as those which he discusses may justify the 
serious dignity from which he does not depart. Hooker is 
perhaps the first of such in England who adorned his prose 
with the images of poetry ; but this he has done more judi- 
ciously and with more moderation than others of great name; 
and we must be bigots in Attic severity, before we can object 


/ 



to some of his grand figures of speech. We may praise him 
also for avoiding the superfluous luxury of quotation, a rock 
on which the writers of the succeeding age were so frequently 
wrecked. 

17. Jt must be owned, however, by every one not abso- 
characterof lutoly blinded by a love of scarce books, that the 
writers. proso literature of the queen’s reign, taken gene- 
rally, is but very mean. The pedantic Euphuism of Lilly 
overspread the productions which aspire to the praise of 

of most pieces of ciroum- 
answerers 
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(for tliere is little to clxoose in tMs respect between parties)^ 
or of sneli effox'ts at wit and satire as came from Greene, 
ISTash, and other worthies of onr early stage, is low, and, with 
few exceptions, yery stnpid ribaldry* Many of these have a 
certain utility in the illustration of Sliahspeare and of ancient 
manners, which is neither to be overlooked in onr contempt 
for such trash, nor to be mistaken for intrinsic merit. If it is 
alleged that I have not read enough of the Elizabethan litera- 
ture to censure it, I must reply that, admitting my slender 
acquaintance with the numberless little boots that some 
years since used to be sold at vast prices, I may still draw an 
inference from the inability of their admirers, or at least pur- 
chasers, to produce any tolerable specimens. Let the labours 
of Sir Egerton Brydges, the British Bibliographer, the Cen- 
sura Literaria, the Eestituta, collections so copious, and 
formed with so much industry, speak for the prose of the 
queen’s reign. I would again repeat, that good sense in 
plain language was not always wanting upon serious sub- 
jects; it is to polite writing alone that we now refer.^ 
Spenser’s dialogue upon the State of Ireland, the Brief Con- 
ceit of English Policy, and several other tracts, are written 
as such treatises should be written, but they are not to be 
counted in the list of eloquent or elegant compositions. 


Sect. IL — Oh Oeitxcism. 

State of Criticism in Italy — Scaliger — O^stelvetro — Salviati — ^In otter 
Countries — England. 

18. In the earlier periods with which we have been conver- 
sant, criticism had been the humble handmaid of g^ateof 
the ancient winters, content to explain, or some- criticism, 
times aspiring to restore, but seldom presuming to censure 

p It is not probable that Brydges, a is concerned, wbicb have any other merit 
man of considerable taste and judgment, than that of Illustrating some matter of 
whatever some other pioneers in the fact, or of amusing by their oddity. I 
same track may have been, would fail to have only, noted, in traversing that long 
^ select the best portions of the authors he desert^ two sermons by one Edward 
has so carefully perused. And yet I Eering, preached before the queen (Bri- 
would almost defy any one to produce tish Bibliographer, i. 260, and 560), 
five passages in prose from his numerous / which -show considerably more vigour 
volumes, so far as the sixteenth century than was usual in the style of that age. 
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tteir text, or 6 ?e 2 i to justify tlie superstitious adoiiratioii 
that modern scholars felt for it. There is, however, a differ- 
ent and far higher criticism, which excites and guides the 
taste for truth and beauty in works of imagination ; a criti- 
cism to which men. the great masters of language are respon- 
sible, and from which they expect their reward. But of the 
many who have sat in this tribunal, a small minority have 
been recognised as rightful arbiters of the palms they pre- 
tend to confer, and an appeal to the public voice has as often 
sent away the judges in dishonour as confirmed their deci- 
sion. 

19. It is a proof at least of the talents and courage which 
scaiigees distinguished Julius Ceesar Scaliger, that he, first 
Poetfcs. Qf moderns, (or, if there are exceptions, they 

must he partial and inconsiderable,) undertook to reduce the 
whole art of verse into system, illustrating and confirming 
every part by a profusion of jjoetical literature. His Poetics 
form an octavo of about 900 pages, closely printed. We can 
give hut a slight sketch of so extensive a work. In the first 
book he treats of the different species of poems ; in the 
second, of different metres ; the third is more miscellaneous, 
hut relates chiefly to figures and turns of phrase ; the fourth 
proceeds with the same subject, but these two are very com- 
prehensive. In the fifth we come to apply these principles to 
criticism ; and here we find a comparison of various poets 
one with another, especially of Homer with Virgil, The 
sixth book is a general criticism on all Latin poets, ancient 
and modern. The seventh is a kind of supplement to the 
rest, and seems to contain all the miscellaneous matter that 
he found himself to have omitted, together with some ques- 
tions purposely reserved, as he tells us, on account of their 
difficulty. His comparison of Homer with Virgil is very 
His prefer- elaborate, extending to every simile or other passage 
viSifto • whejein a resemblance or imitation can he observed, 
Homer. general management of their epic 

poems. In this comparison he gives an invariable preference 
to Virgil, and declares that the difference between these 
poets is as great as between a lady of rank and the awkward 
^ he^coneeives to be far superior to 

antiqiiity 5 and the 

'‘f SS f ’I * MS- i'/ ‘ . I * 
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poem of Hero and Leander, wMck it does not occur io liim to 
snspectj is tlie only one in Greek tliat can be named in com- 
petition with. Virgil, as lie sbows by comparison of tlie said 
poem with the yery inferior- effusions of Homer. If Miisa3iis 
had written on the same subject as Homer, Scaliger does not 
doubt but that he would hare 'left' the, Iliad and Odyssey far 
behind.‘i 

20. These opinions will not raise Scaliger’s taste yery 
greatly ill our eyes. But it is not perhaps surprising that 
an Italian, accustomed to the polished effeminacy of modern 
yerse, both in his language and in Latin, should he de- 
lighted with the poem of Hero and Leander, which has the 
sort of charm that belongs to the statues of Bacchus, and 
soothes the ear with yoluptuous harmony, while it gratifies 
the mind with elegant and pleasing imagery . It is not, how- 
ever, to be taken for granted that Scaliger is always mistaken 
in his Jiidgments on particular passages in these greatest 
of poets. The superiority of the Homeric poems is rather 
incontestable in their general effect, and in the vigorous 
originality of his verse, than in the selection of circumstance, 
sentiment, or expression. It would be a sort of prejudice 
almost as tasteless as that of Scaliger, to refuse the praise of 
real poetic superiority to many passages of Virgil even as 
compared with the Iliad, and far more with the Odyssey. 
If the similes of the older poet are more pictui'esque 
and animated, those of his imitator are more appropriate 
and parallel to the subject. It would be rather whim- 
sical to deny this to be a principal merit in a comparison. 


« Ouod si Musseiis ea, quae Homerixs 
scripsit, scripsisset, long^ melius eiim 
seripturum fiiisse judicaraus. 

The following is a specimen of Scali- 
gcr’s style of criticism, chosen rather for 
its shortness than any other cause : — 
Ex vicesimo tertio Iliadis transtulit 
versus illos in comparationem ; 

fxaarriyL 6’ aiev €\a.vm icaTt>i(ji.a^6if oi Si ol tffiroc. 
i/ip^ocr aei(iicrdr}v pCiJL(f>a TTpi^u-iXovre KsXev&ov, 

io'X'^oXoyLa multSi, ; at in nostro animata 
ratio ; 

Non tarn prsecipites bijugo certamine camptun 
Corripnere, ruuntque eflfiisi carcere oumis, &c. 

Cum virtutibus horiim carminum non 
est confer enda jejuna ilia humilitas j 


dent prseferre tamen gramraatici teme- 
rarii. Prineipio, nihil infelieius quam 
fidcrrtyt al\p tKavv^v. Nam continuatio 
et equorim diminuit opinionem, et con- 
temptum facit verberum. Erequentibiis 
intervallis stimuli plus proficiunt. Q,uod 
vero admirantur G-raeculi, pessimum est, 
aeipeorOrjv. Ex^nto n^mque, et, ut 
milites loqnantur, clause cursu non sub- 
siliente opus est. Quare divinus vir, 
undantia lorn; hoc enim pro flagro, et 
preci^iteSf et corrijpucre cam^um ; idquo 
in prseterito, ad celeritatem. Et ruunt, 
quasi in diversa, adeo celeres sunt. Ilia 
vero supra omnem Homerum, worn m 
" ' Lv,c. 3. 
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. Sealiger , sacrifices Tlieocritus as iniich as Homer ' at tlie 
altar of Tirgil, and of course Apollonius lias little eliaiiee 
with, so partial a judge. Horace and Ovid, at least tfie 
latter, are also field by Scaliger superior to the Greeks wfieii- 
ever tfiey come into competition, 

21. In tfie fourtfi chapter of the sixth book, Scaliger criticises 
Eia critique tfie modem Latin poets, beginning witfi Marullus; 
Lathipoets. foT, wfiat is somewfiat .remarkable, fie^ says tfiat 
fie fiad been unable to see tfie Latin poems of Petrarcli. 
He rates Marullus low, tfiougfi he dwells at length on liis 
poetry, and thinks no better of Aiigiireilus. The continua - 
tion of tfie -®neid by Mapfimus fie highly praises ; Augeriaiiiis 
not at all; Mantuan has some genius, but no skill; and 
Scaliger is indignant that some ignorant schoolmasters 
should teach from him rather than from Virgil. Of Dolet he 
speaks with great severity ; his niihappy fate does not atone 
for the badness of his verses in the eyes of so stern a critic ; 
Hhe fire did not purify him, but rather he «polluted the fire.^ 
Palingenius, though too diffuse, he accounts a good poet, 
and Cotta as an imitator of CatuUns. Palearius aims rather 
to be philosophical than poetical. Castiglione is excellent : 
Bembns wants vigonr, and sometimes elegance; he is too 
fond, as many others are, of trivial words. Of Politian 
Scaliger does not speak highly ; he rather resembles Statius, 
has no grace, and is careless of harmony. Vida is reckoned, 
he says, by most the first poet of our time : he dwells, 
therefore, long on the Ars Poetica, and extols it highly, though 
not without copious censure. Of Vida’s other poems the 
Bombyx is the best. Pontanus is admirable for every thing, 
if he had known where to stop. To Sannazarius and Fracas- 
torius he assigns the highest praise of universal merit, but 
places the last at the head of the whole band. 

22. The Italian language, like those of Greece and Eome, 
Critical in- heeii hitfierto almost exclusively treated by gram- 

marians, the superior criticism having little place 
demies. Writings of Bembo. But soon after the 

middle of the century, the academies established in many 
cities, dedicating much time to their native language, began 
to point ont beauties, and to animadvert on defects beyond 
the province of grammar. The enthusiastic admiration of 
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Petrareli, |)oiirecl itself fortli .in , tedious conimentaries upon 
e^ery ' wot d ' of ' every sonnet. ;■ ' one of whiclij, illustrated with, 
the heavy, prolixity of that age, would .soineiimes he the, tlieine 
of a volume. Some philosophical or theological pedants 
spiritualised his meaning, as had been attempted before : the 
absurd paradox of denying the real existence of Laura is 
a Imown specimen of their refinements. Many wi’ote on the 
subject of his love for her; and a few denied its Platonic 
purity, which however the academy of Ferrara thought fit to 
decree. One of the heretics, by name Cresci, ventured also 
to maintain that she was married ; but this probable hypo- 
thesis had not many followers.^ 

23. Meantime a multitude of new versifiers, chiefly close 
copyists of the style of Petrarch, lay 0 |>en to the Dispute of 
malice of their competitors, and the strictness of aiteivetro. 
these self-chosen judges of song. A critical controversy 
that sprang up about 1558 between two men of letters, very 
prominent in their age, Annibal Caro and Ludovico Castel- 
vetro, is celebrated in the annals of Italian literature. The 
former had published a canzone in praise of the king of 
Prance, beginning — 

Venite all” ombra de’ gran gigli d' oro, 

Castelvetro made some sharp animadversions on this ode, 
which seems really to deserve a good deal of censure, being 
in bad taste, turgid, and foolish. Caro replied with the 
bitterness natural to a wounded poet. In this there might 
be nothing unpardonable, and even his abusive language 
might be extenuated at least by many precedents in literary 
story ; but it is imputed to Caro that he excited the Inquisition 
against his suspected adversary. Castelvetro had been of 
the celebrated academy of Modena, whose alleged inclination 
to Protestantism had proved, several years before, the cause 
of its dissolution, and of the persecution which some of its 
members suffered. Castelvetro, though he '^had '^avoided 
censure at that time, 'was now denounced about 1560, when 
the persecution was hottest, to the Inquisition at Eome. 
He obeyed its summons, but soon found it prudent to make 
his escape, and reached Chiaweiina in the Grison dominions. 

Crescimbeni, Storia della Tolgar Poesia, ii. 295-309. 
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He lived several years afterwards in safe quarters, but seems 
never to liave made an open profession of tlie refurinl^d faitli.** 

24. Castelvetro Minseft is one of tlie most eoiisidm'ablc 
casteivetro^ ainoiig tlie Italian critics ; but liis taste is often 
Poetics. lost ill siibtilty, and liis fastidious temper seems 
to bave songlit notMng so mticli as occasion for censure. 
His greatest work is a commentary upon tlie Poetics of 
Aristotle ; and it may justly claim respect, not only as tbe 
earliest exposition of tlie theory of criticism, but for its 
acuteness, erudition, and independence of reasoning*, wiiieli 
disclaims the Stagirite as a master, though the diffiiseiiess 
usual in that age, and the microscopic siibtilty of tlie ^vriter’s 
mind, may render its perusal tedious. Twiiiiitg, cuie of the 
best critics on the Poetics, has said, in speaking of the 
commentaries of Castelvetro, and of a later Italian, Beni, 
that Hheir prolixity, their scholastic and trifling subfilty, 
their useless tediousness of logical analysis, their microscopic 
detection of difficulties invisible to the naked eye of eoinmoii 
sense, and their waste of confutation upon objections made 
only by themselves, and made on purpose to be confuted — all 
this, it must be owned, is disgusting and repulsive. It may 
sufficiently release a commentator from the duty of reading 
their works throughout, but not from that of examining and. 
consulting them ; for in both these writers, hut more esiie- 
cially in Beni, there are many remarks equally acute and 
solid ; many difficulties will be seen clearly stated, and some- 
times successfully removed ; many things usefully illustrated 
and clearly explained; and if their freedom of censure is now 
and then disgraced by a little disposition to ca-\il, this be- 
comes almost a virtue when compared with the servile and 
implicit admiration of Dacier.’* 

25. Castelvetro in Ms censorious humour did not spare 
scYerity o£ tlic greatest shades that repose in the laurel groves 
critieitiin. .. of Ig^rnassus, nor men those whom national pride 
had elevated to a level with them. Homer is less blamed 
than any other; hut frequent shafts are levelled at Virgil, 
and not always unjustly, if poetry of real genius could ever 

“ Muratori, Vita del Castelvetro, 1727. ‘ Twiuing’s Aristotle’s Poeties, pre- 

Crescirabeni, ii. 431. Tirab6achi,x. 31. face, "p. 13. 

■ Ging«4ii4 V'i. 365. Corniani, vi. 01. 
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bear tlie . extremity' of , critical, rigour, in wbicli a mono- 
tonous and frigicl mediocrity lias genei*ally found refuge." In 
Dante., lie finds fault witli tlie. pedantry that lias filled Ms 
poems with terms of science unintelligible and unpleasiiig 
to ignorant men, for whom poems are chiefly designed.'' 
Ariosto he charges with plagiarism, laying unnecessary stress 
on Ms borrowing some stories, as that of Zerbino, from older 
books ; and even objects to his introduction of false names of 
kings, since we may as well invent new mountains and rivers, 
as violate the known trnths of history/ This punctilious 
cavil is very characteristic of Castelvetro. Yet he sometimes 
reaches a strain of philosophical analysis, and can by no 
means be placed in the ranks of criticism below La Harpe, to 
whom, by Ms attention to verbal minnteness, as well as by 
the acrimony and self-confidence of his character, he may in 
some measure be compared. 

26* Tlie Ercolaiio of Varclii, a series of dialogues, belongs 
to the inferior but more numerous class of critical ^rcoiano of 
writings, and after some general observations on 
speech and language as common to men, turns to the favourite 
theme of his contemporaries, their native idiom. He is one 
who with Benibo contends that the language should not be 
called Italian, or even Tuscan, but Florentine, though admit- 
ting, what might be expected, that few agree to this ex- 
cept the natives of the city. Varchi had wiitteiion the side 
of Caro against Castelvetro, and, though upon the whole he 
does not speak of the latter in the Ercolaxio with incivility, 
cannot restrain Ms wrath at an assertion of the stern critic 


" One of * his censures falls on the * Eendondola massimamenteper que- 
miniite particularity of the prophecy of sta via difficile ad intendere e raeno 
Auehises in the sixth JEneid j peccando piaeente a uomini idioti, per gli quali 
Virgilio nella convenevolczza della pro- principalmente si fanno i poemi. P. 597. 
fptia, la quale non suole eouclescendere a Put the Comedy of Dante u-as about as 
noini proju’j, ne a cose tanto chiarc e much written for gV idioti, as the Prin- 
partieolari, ma, taeondo i nonii, suole. eipia of Newton. 

nianifestare le persone, e le loro azioni ^ Castelvetro, p. 212^ He “Objects on 
con figure di parlare alquanto oscure, si the same principle to Giraldi Ciiithio, 
come si vede nelie profetie della scrittura that he had chosen a subject for tragedy 
sacra, e nell’ Alessandra di Licophrone, which never had occurred, nor had been 
p. 219 (edit. 1576). This is not unjust reported to have occurred, and this of 
in itself; but Castelvetro wanted the royal persons unheard of before, i I qiial 
candour to own, or comprehensiveness to peccato di prendere soggetto tale per 
perceive, that a proplu^cy of the Roman la tragedie non h da, pordonare. P. 103. 
hi,sto L’y, couched i n allegori es, wmld have 
had much less toTect on .Roman readers.' 
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of Modenaj tliat there were as famous writers in the Spiuiisli 
• iind French as in, the 'Italian :,laiigiiage. Varclii even denies 
that there was. any \vriter of repiitation in the first of these, 
except ,Jman de la Mena, and the author of Amadis de OaiiL 
Varchi is now chiefly known as the author of a respectable 
history, which, on account of its sincerity, was not published 
till the last century. The j)rejudice that, in common with 
some of his fellow-citizens, he entertained in favour of the 
popular idiom of Florence, has affected the style of his his- 
tory, which is reckoned both tediously diffuse, and deficient 
in choice of phrase.^ 

27 Varchi, in a passage of the Srcolano having extolled 
Gontro. Daiite even in preference to Homer, gave rise to a 
controversy wherein some Italian critics did not 
hesitate to point out the blemishes of their countryman. 
Bulgarini was one of these. Mazzoni undertook the defence 
of Dante in a work of considerable length, and seems to have 
poured out, still more abundantly than his contemporaries, 
a torrent of philosophical disquisition. Bulgarini rei>lied 
again to him.* Crescimbeni speaks of these discussions 
as having been advantageous to Italian poetry.^ The good 
effects, however, were not very sensibly manifested in the 
next century. 

28. Florence was the chief scene of these critical wars. 
Academy of Cosino I., the most j>erfect type of the prince of Ma- 
piorence. cliiavel, sought by the encouragement of literature 
in this its most innocuous province, as he did by the arts of 
embellishment, both to bring over the minds of his subjects 
a forgetfulness of liberty, and to render them unapt for its re- 
covery. The Academy of Florence resounded with the praises 
of Petrarch. A few seceders from this body esl^ablished the 
more celebrated academy Della Crusca, of the sieve^ whose 
appellation bespoke the spirit in which they meant to sift 
all they un^^ertook to judge. They were soon engaged, and 
with some loss to their fame, in a controversy upon the 
Gierusalemme Liberata. Camillo Pellegrino, a Neapolitan, 
had published in 1584 a dialogue on epic poetry, eiititlGd 
II Caraffa, wherein he gave the preference to Tasso above 

,, 1 ’* : ® Corniani, vi, 43. Hist, della Yolgar Poesia, ii, 282. 

4- 260., . , „GiiigR4n4 ..vii. ,491.. 
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Ariosto. Thougli Florence had no peculiar interest in this 
question, the academicians thought themselyes guardians of 
the elder bard’s renown; and Tasso had offended the citizens 
by some reflections in one of his dialogues. The academy 
permitted themselves, in a formal reply, to place even Ptilci 
and Boiardo above Tasso. It was easier to vindicate Ariosto 
from some of Pellegrino’s censures, which are couched in the 
pedantic tone of insisting with the reader that he ought not to 
be pleased. He has foUowed Castelvetro in several criticisms* 
The rules of epic poetry so long observed, he maintains, 
ought to be reckoned fundamental principles, which no one 
can dispute without presumption. - The academy answer this 
well on behalf of Ariosto. .Their censures on the Jerusalem 
apply, in part to the characters and incidents, wherein they 
are sometimes right, in part to the language, many phrases, 
according to them, being bad Italian, as pietose for pie in the 
first line.^ 

29, Salviati, a verbose critic, who had written two quarto 
volumes on the style of Boccaccio, assailed the new saiviati’s 
epic in two treatises, entitled L’Infarinato. Tasso’s Tas^. 
Apology followed very soon; but it has been sometimes 
thought that these criticisms, acting on his morbid intellect, 
though he repelled them vigorously, might have influenced 
him to that waste of labour, by which, in the last years of 
his life, he changed so much of his great poem for the worse. 
The obscurer insects whom envy stirred up against its glory 
are not worthy to be remembered. The chief praise of 
Salviati himself is that he laid the foundations of the first 
classical dictionary of any modern language, the Vocabulario 
della Crusca.*^ 

® In tlie second volume of the edition reviews, and with the advantage of being 
of Tasso at Venice, 1735, the Caraffa of more to the purpose, less ostentatious, 
Pellegrino, the Defence of Ariosto by and with less pretence to eloquence or 
the Academy, Tasso's Apology, and the piiilosophy. An account;^of thei^contro- 
Infarinato of Sahdati, are cut into sen- versy will be found in Crescirabeni,Gin- 
teiices, placed to answer each other like gii6n4, or Gorniani, and more at length 
a dialogue. This produces an awkward in Serassi’s Life of Tasso, 
and unnatural effect as passages are tom ^ Gorniani, vi. 204. The Italian lite- 

frum their context to place them in oppo- rature would supply several more works 
sition. ^ ^ on criticism, rhetoric, and grammar. 

The criticism on both sides becomes Upon all these subjects it was much 
infinitely wearisome ; yet not more so richer, at this time, than the French or 
than much that we find in our modern English. 

VOL. II. 
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30. Bouterwek has iBade iis accj[iiaiiited with a treatise in 
pinciano’s Spanish on the art of 'poetry ^ which he regards as 
Poefery. the eaiiiest of its kind in modern literature. It 
could not be so according to the date of its publication, 
which is in 1596 ; but the author. Alonzo Lopez Pineiuno, 
was physician to Charles Y., and it wms therefore ■written, in 
all probability, many years before it appeared from the press. 
The title is rather quaint, Philosoidiia Antigua Poetiea, and 
it is written in the form of letters. Pinciano is the first who 
discovered the Poetics of Aristotle, which he had diligently 
studied, to be a fragment of a larger work, as is now generally 
admitted. ^ Whenever Lopez Pinciano/ says Bouterw^ek, 

^ abandons Aristotle, his notions respecting the different 
poetic styles are as confused as those of his contemporaries ; 
and only a few of his notions and distinctions can be deemed 
of importance at the present day. But Ms name is deserving 
of honourable remembrance, for he was the first writer of 
modern times who endeavoured to establish a philosophic 
art of poetry; and, -with all Ms veneration for Aifistotle, he 
was the first scholar who ventured to think for himself, and 
to go somewhat farther than Ms master,’® The Art of 
Poetiy, by Juan de la Cueva, is a poem of the didactic class, 
containing some information as to the history of Spanish 
* verse.*' The other critical treatises which appear ed in Spain 
about this time seem to be of little importance ; but we 
know by the writings of Cervantes, that the poets of the age 
of PhilijD were, as usual, followed by the animal for whose 
natural pvej they are designed, the shar|)-toothecl and keen- 
scented critic. 

31. Prance produced very few books of the same class. 
Frencii The Institutioues Oratorise of Omer Talon is an 
criticism, elementary and short treatise of rhetoric/ Baillet 
and Goujet give some praise to the Art of Poetry by Pelletier, 
published in 1555.*^ The treatise of Henry Stephens, on the 
Conformity of the French Language with the Greek, is said 
to contain very good observations.* But it must be (for I do 

« Hist, of Span. Lit. p. S’23. ^ Baillet, iii. Sol. Goujet, iii. 97. 

^ It is printed entire in the eighth Pelletier had preyiously rendered Ho- 
volume of Parnaso EspaM. race’s Art of Poetry into French verse, 

« Gibort, Maitres de I’Eloqnence, id. 66. 
printed in Baillet* viii. 181. , . ^ Baillet, iii. 353. 
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not recollect to liave seen it) ratter a book of graminar tlian 
of superior criticism. The Ehetoriqne frangaise of Fonqnelin 
(1555) seems to be little else than a summary of rhetorical 
figures.^ That of CourcelleSj, in 1557, is not much better.™ 
All these relate rather to prose than poetry. From the number 
of versifiers in Prance, and the popularity of Eonsard and his 
school, we might have expected a larger harvest of critics. 
Pasquier, in his valuable miscellany, Les Eecherches de la 
Prance, has devoted a few pages to this subject, but not on 
an extensive or systematic plan ; nor can the two Biblio- 
theques fran 9 aises, by La Croix du Maine and Verdier, both 
published in 1584, though they contain a great deal of infor- 
mation as to the literature of Prance, with some critical 
estimates of books, be reckoned in the class to which we are 
now adverting. 

32. Thomas Wilson, afterwards secretary of state, and 
much employed under Elizabeth, is the author of an wiison’sArt 
^Art of Ehetoriqne,^ dated in the preface January, rique.^*^' 
1653. The rules in this treatise are chiefly from Aristotle, 
with the help of Cicero and Quintilian, but his examples and 
illustrations are modern. Warton says that it is the first 
system of criticism in our language.’^ But in common use 
of the word it is no criticism at all, any more than the 
treatise of Cicero de Oratore. It is what it professes to be, 
a system of rhetoric in the ancient manner; and in this 
sense, it had been preceded by the work of Leonard Cox, 
which has been mentioned in another place. Wilson was 
a man of considerable learning, and his Art of Ehetoriqne is 
by no means without merit. He deserves |)i’^ise for cen- 
suring the pedantry of learned jihrases, or, as he calls them, 

strange mkliorn terms, ^ advising men ^ to speak as is com- 
monly received;’ and he censures also what was not less 
pedantic, the introduction of a French or Italian idiom, 
which the travelled English affected in order to show their 
politeness, as the scholars did the former to prove their 
erudition. Wilson had before published an Art of Logic, 

33. The first English criticism, properly speaking, that 
1 find, is a short tract by Gascoyne, doubtless the poet of 

^ Gibert, p. 181. Ibid. p. 366. ® Hist of Engl. Pootrjj iv. 157. 
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that Tianie, published in 1575 ; ‘Certain Xotes of Instrue- 
’ . tion concerning the making of Verse or Ehyme 

webbe. EngHsli/ It consists OBIT ol ten pages, but tlie 

obserratioBS are jnclicions. Gascoyne recommends that the 
sentence should, as far as possible, he finished at the close 
of two lines in the couplet measure.^ Webbe, author of a 
''Discourse of English Poetrj ^ (1586),, is, copious in com- 
parison with Gascoyne, though he stretches but to se¥eiity 
pages. His taste is better shown in his praise, of Spenser 
for the Shepherd's Ealendar, than of Gabriel Har?ey for his 
"reformation of our English verse;' that is, by forciiig it 
into uncouth Latin measures, which Webbe has himself 
most unhappily attempted. 

34. A superior writer to Webbe was George Puttenham, 
Pattenbam’s whose " Art of EiigHsh Poesie,' published in 1589, 
ArtofPoesie. - ^ Small quarto of 258 pages in three boohs. 
It is in many parts very well wiitteii, in a measured 
prose, rather elaborate and diffuse. He quotes occasionally 
a little Greek. Among tbe contemporary English poets, 
Puttenham extols "for eclogue and pastoral poetry Sir 
Philip Sidney and Master Chaloner, and that other gentle- 
man who wrote the late Shepherd's Ealendar. For ditty and 
amorous ode I find Sir Walter Eawleigh's vein most lofty, 
insolent [uncommon], and passionate; Master Edward Dyer 
for elegy most sweet, solemn, and of high conceit; Gascon 
[Gascoyne] for a good metre and for a plentiful vein ; Phaer 
and Golding for a learned and well-connected verse, sj)ecially 
in translation, clear, and very faithfully answering their 
author's intent. Others have also written with much facility, 
but more commendably perhaps, if they had not written so 
much nor so popularly. But last in recital and first in 
degree is the queen our sovereign lady, whose learned, deli- 
cate, noble muse easily surmounteth all the rest that have 
written befpre her time or since, for sense, sweetness, and 
subtilty, be it in ode, elegy, epigram, or any other kind of 
poem, heroic or lyric, wherein it shall please her majesty to 
employ her pen, even by so much odds as her own excellent 
estate and degree exceedeth all the rest of her most humble 

V ’ G-ascoyne, ■with all the other early collection hy Mr, Haslewood in two 
; critics, was rejiublished ia a volames, 1811 and 1815 . 
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vassals/ ^ On tliis it may be remarked, tbat the only speci- 
men of Elizabetb’s poetry wMcli, as far as I know, remains 
is prodigiously bad.*^ In some passages of Pntteiibam we 
find an approach to tlie higher province of philosophical 
criticism. 

35. These treatises of Webbe and Puttenham may have 
been preceded in order of writing, though not of Sidney’s 

, ^ , in ° Ml Uefenceof 

publication, by the performance of a more iliiis- Poesy* 
trious author, Sir Philip Sidney. His Defence of Poesy was 
not published till 1595. The Defence of Poesy has already 
been reckoned among the polite writings of the Elizabethan 
age, to which class it rather belongs than to that of criti- 
cism; for Sidney rarely comes to any literary censure, and 
is still farther removed from any profound philosophy. His 
sense is good, but not ingenious, and the declamatory tone 
weakens its effect. 


Sect. III. — On Works op Piotion. 

Novels and Eomances in Italy and Spain — Sidney’s Arcadia. 

36. The novels of Bandello, three parts of which were pub- 
lished in 1554, and a foimth in 1573, are perhaps Koveisof 
the best known and the most admired in that species 
of composition after those of Boccaccio. They have been 
censured as licentious, but are far less so than any of pre- 
ceding times, and the reflections are usually of a moral cast. 
These, howev#*, as well as the speeches, are very tedious. 
There is not a little predilection in Bandello for sanguinary 
stories. Ginguene praises these novels for just sentiments, 
adherence to probability, and choice of interesting subjects. 
In these respects we often find a superiority in the older 
novels above those of the nineteenth century, jjhe golden 
age, as it is generally thought, of fictitious story. But, in 
the management of these subjects, the Italian and Spanish 
novelists show little skill; they are worse cooks of better 

p Puttenliam, p. 51 of Haslewood's ^ Ellis's Specimens, ii. 162. 
edition, or in Censura Litteraria, x. 34:8, 
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meat' ; tliey exert no power over tlie emotions beyond wliat 
tlie intrinsic nature of tlie events related must produce ; tliey 
sometimes describe well, but with no great iiiiaginatioii ; they 
bave no strong conception' of eliaracter, no deep aeqiiaintaiice 
witli mankind, not ' often much hiiiiiour, no vivacity and 
spirit of dialogue. 

87. TheHecatoinithq'or Huncli’ed Tales, of Oiraldi Ciniliio 
of c* th* become ■known in England by the recourse 

that Shakspeare has had to them in two instances, 
Cymbeline and Measure for Measure, for the subjects of his 
play's. Cinthio has also borrowed from himself in Ins own 
tragedies. He is still more fond of dark tales of blood than 
Baiidello. He seems consequently to have possessed an un- 
fortunate influence over the stage, and to him, as well as his 
brethren of the Italian novel, we trace those scenes of im- 
probable and disgusting horror from which, though the 
native taste and gentleness of Shakspeare for the most p>art 
disdained such helps, we recoil in almost all the other tra- 
gedians of the old English school. Of the remaining Italian 
novelists that belong to this period it is enough to mention 
Erizzo, better known as one of the founders of medallie 
science. His Sei Giornate contain thii*ty-six novels, called 
Avvenimenti. They are written with intolerable prolixity, 
but in a pure and even elevated tone of morality. This 
character does not apply to the novels of Lasca. 

38. The French novels, ascribed to Margaret, Queen of 
of the Queen Havarre, and first published in 1558, with the title 
of Nararre c Histoire des Amaiis fortunes,’ are principally taken 
from the Italian collections, or from the fabliaux of the trou- 
veurs. Though free in language, they are written in a much 
less licentious spirit than many of the former, but breathe 
throughout that anxiety to exhibit the clergy, especially the 
regulars, in an odious or ridiculous light, which the priii- 
ciples,.o£ tl^ir illustrious authoress might lead us to expect. 
Belleforest translated, perhaps with some variation, the 
novels of Bandello into French,^ 

89. Few probably will now dispute that the Italian novel. 


, , ^ Bouterwek, v. 286 , meatious by tbe sixteeatli century: I do not know 
several other French novelists of anything of them. 
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a picture of real life, and sometimes of true circumstances, 
is perused witli less weariness than the Spanish Spanish 

, •» / n % romances of 

romance, the alternative then offered to the lovers cMvah-y. 
of easy reading. But this had very numerous admirers in 
that generation, nor was the taste confined to Spain. The 
popularity of Amadis de Gaul and Palmerin of Oliva, with 
their various continuators, has been aheady mentioned.® 
One of these, Palmerin of England,^ appeared in Prench at 
Lyons in 1555. It is uncertain who was the original author, 
or in what language it was first written. Cervantes has 
honoured it with a place next to Amadis. Mr. Southey, 
though he condescended to abridge Palmerin of England, 
thinks it inferior to that Iliad of romantic adventure. Seve- 
ral of the tales of knight-errantry that are recorded to have 
stood on the unfortunate shelves of Don Quixote belong to 
this latter part of the century, among which Don Bellianis 
of Greece is better known by name than any other. These 
romances were not condemned by Cervantes alone. Every 
poet and prose writer,’ says Bouterwek, of cultivated talent, 
laboured to oppose the contagion.’^ 

40. Spain was the parent of a romance in a very different 
style, but, if less absurd and better written, not per- D^aof 
haps much more interesting to us than those of mayor, 
chivalry, the Diana of Montemayor., Sannazaro’s beautiftil 


® La None, a severe Protestant, thinks 
them as pernicious to the young as the 
vrritings of Machiavel had been to the 
old. This he dwells upon in his sixth 
discourse. ‘ De tout temps,’ this 
honest and sensible writer says, ‘ il y a 
eu des hommes qui ont este diligens 
d’escrire et mettre on lumi^re des choses 
Yaines. Ce qui plus les y a conviez est, 
que ils s^avoient que leurs labeurs se- 
roient agreables a cenx de leurs siecles, 
dont la plus part a tonjours heim^ 
[aim4] la vanite, comme le poisson fait 
I’eau. Les vieux romans dont nous 
voyons encor les fragmens par-ci et par- 
la, a savoir de Lancelot du Lac, de 
Perceforest, Tristan, Giron le eonrtois, 
et autres, font foy de ceste vanit^ 
antique. On s’en est repeu I’espaee de 
plus de cinq cens ans, jusques a ce que 
nostre langage estant devenu plus orn5 
et nostres esprits plus fretillans, il a 
fallu inventer quolque nouveaut5 pour, 


les %ayer, Yoiia comment les livres 
d’Amadis sont Tenus en evidence parmi 
nous en ce dernier si^cle. Mais pour 
©n parler au vrai, I’Bspagne les a engen- 
drez, et la Prance les a seulement re- 
vetus de plus beaux habillemens. Sous 
le r%ne du roy Henry second, ils ont eu 
leur principale vogue ; et eroy que si 
quelqu’un les eust voulu alors blasmer, , 
on luy east crach4au visage,’ &c. p. 153, 
edit. 1558. 

* In the opinion of Bouterwek (v. 282) 
the taste for chivalrous romance de- 
clined in the latter part ,^f th6|,eeiitmy, 
through the prevalence of a classical 
spirit in literature, which exposed the 
mediaeval fictions to derision. The 
number of shorter and more amusing 
novels might probably have more to do 
with it ; the serious romance has a ter- 
rible enemy in the lively. But it re- 
vived, with a little modification, in the 
next age. . 
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model of pastoral romance, the Arcadia, and some wliieli had 
been written in Portngal, take away the merit of originality 
from this celebrated fiction. It formeil, however, a school 
in this department of literature, hardlv less nuiueroiis, nc- 
cording to Bouterweb, than the imitators of Amadis.'^ The 
language of Montemayor is neither laboured nor affected, 
and, though sometimes of rather too fornial a solemnity, 
especially in what the author thought philosophy, is remark- 
ably harmonious and elevated ; nor is he deficient in depth 
of feeling or fertility of imagination. Yet the story seems 
incapable of attracting any reader of this age. The Diana, 
like Sannazaro’s Arcadia, is mingled with much lyric poetry, 
which Bouterwek thinks is the soul of the whole composition. 
Cervantes indeed condemns all the longer of these poems to 
the fiames, and gives but limited praise to the Diana. Yet 
this romance, and a continuance of it by Gil Polo, had in- 
spired his own youthful genius in the Galatea. The chief 
merit of the Galatea, published in 1584, consists in the poetry 
which the story seems intended to hold together. In the 
Diana of Montemayor, and even in the Galatea, it has been 
supposed that real adventures and characters were generally 
shadowed — a practice not already without precedent, and 
which, by the French especially, was carried to a much 
greater length in later times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the end of this century 
iToveisin novels ill the ^picaresque style, of which 

r^qu^' Lazarillo de Tormes is the oldest extant specimen, 
style. continuation of this little work is reckoned 

inferior to the part written by Mendoza himself ; but both 
together are amusing and inimitably short.^ The first edition 
of the most celebrated romance of this class, Guzman 
d^Alfarache, falls within the sixteenth century. It 
was written by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have lived 
long at court. He might there have acquired, not a know- 
ledge of the tricks of common rogues, but an experience of 
mankind, which is reckoned one of the chief merits of his 


Guzman d* 
Alfaraclie. 


“ Hist. Span. Lit. j>. 305. 

* Though, the continuation of Laza- 
. rillo de Tormes is reckoned inferior to 
. original, it contains the only story 


in the whole novel which has made its 
fortune, that of the man who was exhi- 
bited as a sea-monster. 
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romance. Many of liis stories also relate to the manners of 
a Mgher class than that of his hero. Guzman d’Alfarache 
is a sort of prototype of Gil Bias, though, in fact, Le Sage 
has borrowed very freely from all the Spanish novels of this 
school. The adventures are numerous and diversified enough 
to amuse an idle reader, and Aleman has dis|)layed a great 
deal of good sense in his reflections, which are expressed in 
the pointed, condensed style affected by most T?riters of 
Spain. Cervantes has not hesitated to borrow from him one of 
Sancho^s celebrated adjudications, in the well-known ease of 
the lady, who was less pugnacious in defence of her honour 
than of the purse awarded by the court as its compensation. 
This story is, however, if I am not mistaken, older than 
either of them.^ 

42. It may require some excuse that I insert in this place 
Las Guerras de Granada, a history of certain Moorish Gnerms 
factions in the last days of that kingdom, both 
hecause it has been usually referred to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and because many have conceived it to be a true relation 
of events. It purports to have been translated by Gines 
Perez de la Hita, an inhabitant of the city of Murcia, from 

y The following passage, which I thought is made treason; his cause, be 
extract from the Ketrospective Eeview, it never so just, is not regarded ; and to 
voL V. p. 199, is a fair and favourable have his wrongs righted, he must appeal 
specimen of Aleman as a moralist, who to that other life. All men crush him ; 
is however apt to be tedious, as moralists no man favoureth him. There is no 
usually are : — man that will relieve his wants ; no man 

‘ The poor man is a kind of money that will bear him company when he is 
that is not current, the subject of every alone and oppressed with grief. None 
idle housewife’s chat, the offscum of the help him, all hinder him; none give him, 
people, the dust of the street, first tram- all take from him ; he is debtor to none, 
pled under foot, and then thrown on the and yet must make payment to all. 0 
dunghill ; in conclusion, the poor man the unfortunate and poor condition of 
is the rich man’s ass. He dineth with him that is poor, to whom even the very 
the last, fareth with the worst, and honrs are sold which the clock striketh, 
payeth dearest; his sixpence will not go and payeth custom for the sunshine in 
so fiir as the rich man’s threepence; August!’ 

his opinion is ignorance, his discretion This is much in the style of our 
foolishness, his suffrage scorn, his stock English writers in the first part of the 
upon the common abused by many, and seventeenth century, ^d cormrms what 
abhorred by all. If he come into com- I have suspected, that they formed it 
pany he is not heard ; if any chance to in a great measure on the Spanish 
meet him, they seek to shun him ; if he school. Guzman d’Alfarache was early 
advise, though never so wisely, they tranvslated into English, as most other 
grudge and murmur at him ; if he work , Spanish books were ; and the language 
.miracles, they say he is a witch ; if vir- itself was more familiar in the reigns of 
tuous, that he goeth about to deceive; James and Charles than it became 
his venial sin is a blasphemy ; his afterwards. 
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■ail A.?aMc original of one Alien Haiiiili. Its late Eiiglisli 
translator seems to entertain no doubt of its aiitlienhicitv ; 
and it lias been sagaciously obseiared tliat no Christian could 
liaire known the long genealogies of Moorish nobles which 
the book contains* Most of those, liowerer, who read it 
without credulity, will feel^ I presume, little diffieiilty in 
' agreeing with Antonio, who ranks it among Milesian failles, 
though very pleasing to those who hare nothing to doC The 
Zegris and Abencerrages, with all their romantic exploits, 
seem, to be mere creations of Castilian imagination ; nor has 
Conde, in his excellent history of the Moors in Spain, once 
deigned to notice them ewen as febnloiis ; so much did he 
reckon this famous production of Perez de la Hita below the 
historian’s regard. Antonio mentions no edition earlier than 
that of Alcala in 1604; the English translator names 1601 
for the date of its publication, an edition of wliich year 
is in the Museum; nor do I find that any one has been 
aware of an earlier, published at Saragoca in 1595, except 
Brunet, who mentions it as rare and little known. It ap]iears 
by the same authority that there is another edition of 1598. 

48. The heroic and pastoral romance of Spain contributed 
sometbing, yet hardly so much as has been supposed, 
to Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, the only original 
production of this kind worthy of notice which our older 
literature can boast. The Arcadia was published in 1590, 
having been written, probably, by its highly accomplished 
author about ten years before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display the dimensions of 
Its ciiarac- mind by announcing that he could perceive 

nothing remarkable in Sir Philip Sidney (as if the 
suffrage of Europe in what he admits to be an age of heroes 
were not a decisive proof that Sidney himself overtopped 
those sons of Anak), says of the Arcadia, that it is ^ a tedious, 
lamental>le, pedantic pastoral romance, which the patience 
of a young virgin in love cannot now wade through.’ We 
may doubt whether Walpole could altogether estimate the 
patience of a reader so extremely unlike himself; and his 
epithets, except perhaps the first, are inapplicable: the 
Arcadia is more free from pedantry than most books of that 
age; and though we are now so accustomed to a more 


Sidney's 

Arcadia. 
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stimulant diet in fiction, tliat few would read it tliroiigli with 
pleasure, the story is as sprightly as most other romances, 
Bometimes indeed a little too much so, for the Arcadia is not 
quite a book for ^ joung virgins,^ of which some of its admirers 
by hearsay seem not to have been aware. By the epithet 
^ pastoral,’ we may doubt whether Walpole knew mnch of 
this romance beyond its name ; for it has far less to do with 
shepherds than with courtiers, thongh the idea might proba- 
bly be suggested by the popnlaxity of the Diana. It does 
not appear to me that the Arcadia is more tiresome and 
uninteresting than the generality of that class of long 
romances, proverbially among the most tiresome of all books ; 
and, in a less fastidious age, it was read, no doubt, even as 
a story with some delight."^ It displays a superior mind, 
rather complying with a temporary taste than afieeted by it, 
and many pleasing passages occur, especially in the tender 
and innocent loves of Pyrocles and Philoclea. I think it, 
nevertheless, on the whole, inferior in sense, style, and spirit 
to the Defence of Poesy. The following passage has some 
appearance of having suggested a well-known poem in the 
next age to the lover of Sacliarissa; we may readily believe 
that Waller had turned over, in the glades of Penshurst, the 
honoured pages of her immortal uncle : ^ — 

45. ^ The elder is named Pamela, by many men not deemed 
inferior to her sister ; for my part, when I marked them both, 
methought there was (if at least such perfections may receive 
the word of more) more sweetness in Philoclea, but more 
majesty in Pamela : methought love played in Philoclea’s 
eyes, and threatened in Pamela’s; methought Philoclea’s 
beauty only persuaded, but so persuaded as all hearts must 
yield ; Pamela’s beauty used violence, and such violence as 
no heart could resist, and it seems that such proportion is 
between their minds. Philoclea so bashful, as if her excel- 
lencies had stolen into her before she was awar^; so^humble, 

* ^ It appears,’ says Drake, ‘ to have and the Arcadia of Sannazaro,’ p. 549. 
been suggested to the mind of Sir A translation of Heliodorus had been 
Philip by two models of very dif- published a short time before, 
fereut ages, and to have been built, * The poem I mean is that addressed 
in fact, on their admixture ;■ these to Amoret, * Fair ! that you may truly 
are the Etliiopic History of Helio- know,’ drawing a comp)arison between 
dorus, bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, her and Sacharissa. 
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that she will put all pride out of countenance ; in siiiiij such 
proceeding as will stir hope, but teach hope good manners : 
Pamela, of high thoughts, who avoids not pride with not 
knowing her excellencies, hut bj making that one of her 
excellencies to be void of pride ; her mother’s wisdom, great- 
ness, nobilitj, hut, if I can guess aright, knit with a more 
constant temper/ 

46, The Arcadia stands quite alone among English fictions 
Inferiority of tMs centurj. But manj^ were translated in the 
Engiilh reign of Elizabeth from the Italian, French, Spanish, 
fictions, even Latin, among -which Painter’s Palace of 

Pleasure, whence Shakspeare took several of his plots, and 
the numerous labours of Antonj^ hlundaj may be mentioned. 
Palmerin of England in 1580, and Amadis of CTaul in 1592, 
were among these ; others of less value were transfeiTed from 
the Spanish text by the same industrious hand ; and since 
these, while still new, were sufficient to furnish all the grati- 
fication required by the public, our own writers did not much 
task their invention to augment the stock. They would not 
have been very successful, if we may judge by such deplorable 
specimens as Breton and Greene, two men of considerable 
poetical talent, have left us.^ The once famous story of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, by one Johnson, is of 
rather a superior class ; the adventures are not original, but 
it is by no means a translation from any single work/' 
Mallory’s famous romance. La Morte d’Aidhur, is of much 
earlier date, and was first printed by Caxton. It is, how- 
evei’, a translation from several French romances, though 
written in very spirited language. 


^ The Mavillia of Breton, the Bo- pher, i, 508. Bxit as truth is generally 
rastus and Fawnia of Greene, will more faithful to natural sympathies 
he found in the collections of the than fiction^ a little tale, called Never 
indefatigable Sir Egerton Brydges. too Late, in which Greene has re- 
The first is below contempt; the iated his own story, is unaffected and 
second, if giot qjjjlte so ridiculous, is pathetic. Brake’s Shakspeare and his 
written with a quaint, affected, and Times, i. 489. 
empty Euphuism. British Bibliogra- ® Brake, i. '529. 
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GHAPTEE VIIL 

HISTOKT OF PHYSICAL AHB MISCELLANEOUS LITEBATUEE 
FEOM 1600 TO 1600. 


Sect. I. — On Mathematical and Physical Science. 

Algebraists of this Period— Yieta — Slow Progress of Copemican Theory — 

Tycho Brahe— Peform of Calendar— Mechanics — Stevinns— Gilbert. 

1. The breach, of faith towards Tartaglia^ by which Cardan 
communicated to the world the method of solving TartasUa 
cubic equations, having rendered them enemies, the cardan, 
injured party defied the aggressor to a contest, wherein each 
should pi*opose thirty-one problems to be solved by the other. 
Cardan accepted the challenge, and gave a list of his problems 
but devolved the task of meeting his antagonist on his disciple 
Ferrari. The problems of Tartaglia are so much more dif- 
ficult than those of Cardan, and the latter’s representative 
so frequently failed in solving them, as to show the former 
in a high rank among algebraists, though we have not so 
long a list of his discoveries.^ This is told by himself in a 
work of miscellaneous mathematical and physical learning, 
Quesiti ed invenzioni diverse, published in 1646. In 1666 
he put foi’th the first part of a treatise, entitled Trattato di 
numeri e misure, the second part appearing in 1660. 

2. Pelletier of Mans, a man advantageously known both 
in literature and science, published a short treatise of 
on algebra in 1654. He does not give the method 
of solving cubic equations, but Hutton is mistaken* in sup- 
posing that he was ignorant of Cardan’s work, which he 
quotes. In fact he promises a third boob, this treatise being 
divided into two, on the higher parts of algebra ; but I do 
not know whether this be found in any subsequent edition. 

Montucla, p. 568, 
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Pelletier does not employ tlie signs 4- and — , liad 

been invented by Stifelmsy using jj and m instead, but we 
find tlie sign V of irrationality, Wlnit is perluips tlie most 
original in tliis treatise is, tiiat its antlior perceivtxl tliat, in 
a quadratic equation, wliere tlie root is rational, it must be 
a divisor of tlie absolute number.'^ 

8, In tbe Wbetstone of Wit, by Eobert Record, in 1557, 
Eecord's wc find tbe signs 4- and — , and, for tiie first time, 
of Wit. tbat of equality =, wMcli lie invented.*^ Record 

knew tbat a quadratic equation bas two roots. The sebolar, 
for it is in dialogue, having been perplesed by this as a dif- 
ficulty, tbe master answers, ^ Tbat variety of roots doth 
declare tbat one equation in number may serve for two 
several questions. But tbe form of tbe question may easily 
instruct you wbicb of these two roots you shall take for your 
purpose. Howbeit, sometimes you may take botb.’^ He 
says nothing of cubic equations, having been prevented by 
an interruption, tbe nature of which be does not divulge, 
from continuing bis algebraic lessons. We owe therefore 
nothing to Record but bis invention of a sign. As these 
artifices not only abbreviate, but clear up tbe process of 
reasoning, each successive improvement in notation deserves, 

^ Pelletier seems to have arrived at might lead iis to suppose that Eecord 
this not by observation, but in a scion- was acquainted with negative as well as 
tific method. Oomme = (I positive roots, the tictse radices of Car- 

substitute the usual signs for clear- dan, Tliat a quadratic eqaalioii of a 
ness), il est certain que x quo nous certain form has two positive ro<(ts, had 
eberchons doit estre contenu egalement long been known. In a very inudern 
en 15, puisquo est egal a deux a?, book it is said that liluhaninied ben 
et 15 davantage, efc que tout nombra Musa, an Arabian of the la-ign of Al- 
ccnsique (quarre) contient ies xacines niamon, wliose algebra was translated 
egalement et preeisement. Haintenant by the late Ur. Uosen in 18S1, observes 
puisque 2^ fout certain nombre de that there are two roots in tlie form 
racines, il faut done que 15 fasse mr" + 5 = ea’. but that this cannot l»e in 
rachevement des raoines qui sont n4- the other three cases. Libri, Hist, ties 
cessaires poiir aecomplir p. 40. Sciences mathematiques en Italic, vol. ii* 
(Lyon, 1554.) (1838). Leonard oi* Pisa had some nu- 

« ‘And to avoid the tedious, repeti- tion of this, but did not state It, aeeord- 
tion of the^e wor^, “ is equal to I "Will ing to H. Libri, so generally as Pen 
set, as I do often in work use, a pair of Musa, Upon reference to Colebrooke s 
parallels, ffemowe lines of one length Indian Algebra,, it will appear that tlie 
thus because no two things can be existence of tw'o positive roots in some 
more equal.’ The word from eases, though the conditions of the pro- 

the French gemeau, twin (Cotgrave), is blem will often be found to exclude the 
. ,, --very uncommon : it was used for a application of one of them, is clearly 
4 fdouble ring, a gemel or gemou ring, laid down by the Hindoo algc]>rai,sts. 

one of them says^ People do not 
general mode of expression approve a n^ative ia*bsolute number.’ 
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even in tlie most concise sketch of mathematical history, 
to be remarked. But certainly they do not exhibit any 
peculiar ingenuity, and might have occurred to the most 
ordinary student. 

4. The great boast of Trance, and indeed of algebraical 
science generally, in this period, was Francis Viete, 
oftener called Vieta, so truly eminent a man that 
he may well spare laurels which are not his own. It has 
been observed in another place, that after Montucla had 
rescued from the hands of Wallis, who claims everything for 
Harriott, many algebraical methods indisputably contained 
in the writings of his own countryman, Cossali has come 
forward, with an equal cogency of proof, asserting the right 
of Cardan to the greater number of them. But the following 
steps in the progress of algebra may be justly attributed to 
Vieta alone. 1. We must give the first place to one discove- 
less difdcult in itself, than important in its results. 

In the earlier algebra, alphabetical characters were not gene- 
rally employed at all, except that the Res, or unknown quan- 
tity, was sometimes set down E. for the sake of brevity. 
Stifelius, in 1544, first employed a literal notation, A. B. C., 
to express unknown quantities, while Cardan, and, alccording 
to Cossali, Luca di Borgo, to whom we may now add Leonard 
of Pisa himself, make some use of letters to express indefinite 
numbers.® But Vieta first applied them as general symbols 

® Vol. i. p. 54. A modern writer has symbols of knowm quantity, yet, when 
remarked that Aristotle employs letters they refer to a geometrical constriietion, 
of the alphabet to express indeterminate they employ in their equations double 
quantities, and says it has never been letters, the usual signs of lines. Thus 
observed before. He refers to the Phy- we find, in the Ars Magna, AB^?dAO, 
sics, in Aristot. Opera, i. 543, 550, 565, where we should put a— 5. The want 
&e., but without mentioning any edi- of a good algorithm w’as doubtless a 
tion. The letters ct, j8, y, &e., express great impediment, bnt it was not quite 
force, mass, space, or time. Libri, Hist, so deficient as from reading modern his- 
des Sciences matbematiques en Italie, tories of algebraical discovery, without 
i. 104. Upon reference to Aristotle, I reference to the original writers, we 
find many instances in the sixth book of might be led to suppose, 
the PhysiccC Auscultationes, and in other The process by wli^ksh rule for 
places. solving cubic equations was originally 

Though I am reluctant to mix in my discovered, seems worthy, as I have 
text, which is taken from established intimated in another place (voL i. p, 
writers, any observations of my own on 463), of exciting our curiosity. Maseres 
a subject wherein my knowleclge is so has investigated this in the Philo- 
very limited as in mathematics, I may sophical Transactions for 1780, re- 
here remark, that, although Tartaglia, printed in his Tracts on Cubic and Bi- 
and Cardan do not use single letters as quadratic Equations, pp, 55-69, and in 
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of quantity^ aBd^ bj tlias forming tlie scattered eieiiieiits of 
specious analysis into a system, lias been justly reekoiied tlie 
founder of a science wHcli, from its extensive applicatioii, 
lias made the old problems of mere numerical algebra appear 
elementary and almost trifling, Algebra/ says Eiistner, 
^ from fiiraishing .amnsiiig enigmas to the Cossists/ as he 
calls the first teachers of the- a*rt, ^ became the logic of geo- 
metrical inTention/ ^ It would appear a natural conjecture, 
that the improvement, towards which so many steps had been 
taken by others, might occur to the mind of Yieta simply as 
a means of saving the trouble of arithmetical .operations in 


working out a problem. But those who refer to his treatise 
entitled De Arte Analytica Isagoge, or even the first page of 
it, will, I conceive, give credit to the anther for a more 
scientific view of his own invention. He calls it logistice 
speciosa, as opposed to the logistice nnnierosa of the older 
analysis ; ^ his theorems are all general, the given quantities 
being considered as indefinite, nor does it appear that he 
substituted letters for the known quantities in the investi- 
gation of particular problems. Whatever may have suggested 
this great invention to the mind of Yieta, it has altogether 
changed the character of his science. 

5. Secondly, Yieta understood the transformation of equa- 
tions, so as to clear them from co-efficients or surd roots, or 




Scriptores Logaritlimici, vol, ii. It is 
remarkable that he does not seem to 
have been aware of what Cardan has 
himself told ns on the subject in the 
sixth chapter of the Ars Magna ; yet ho 
has nearly guessed the process which 
’Tartaglia pursued ; that is, by a geo- 
metrical construction. It is manifest, 
by all that these algebraists have written 
on the subject, that they had the clearest 
conviction they were dealing with con- 
tinuous, or geometrical, not merely 
with discrete, or arithmetical, quantity. 
This gav^ the^®' an insight into the 
fundamental truth, which is unintel- 
ligible so long as algebra passes for a 
specious arithmetic^ that every value 
which the conditions of the problem 
admit may he assigned to unknown 
, . quantities, without distinction of ration- 
, ; ality and irrationality To abstract 
' ' , number itself irrationality is inappH- 


^ Geschichte der Mathematik, i. 63. 

® Porma autem Zetesin ineiindi ex 
arte propria est, non jam in lumieris 
suam logicam exercente, qure fuit osci- 
tantia veterum analystarimi, sed per lo- 
gistieen sub specie novitor iiiduecndam, 
felieiouem multo et potiorein n\imc rosa, 
ad compamndum inter se magnitudiries, 
proposita primum homogenioruiri lege, 
&e. p. i. edit. 1646. 

A profound writer on algebra, 3Ir. 
Peacock, has lately defined it, ’ the 
science of general reasoning by symboli- 
cal language.’ In this seiivse there was 
very little algebra before Vieta, and it 
would be improper to talk of its being 
known to the Greeks, Arabs, or Hindoos. 
The definition would also ineludo tlie 
forinulse of logic. The original defini- 
tion of alegebra seems to be the science 
of finding an equation between known 
and unknown quantities, per oppositio- 
nem et restaUrationem. 
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to elimmate the second term. Tliis^ however^ is partly 
elaiiiLed by Cossali for Cardan. Tet it seems that tlie process 
employed by Cardan was imieii less neat and short than that 
of Yieta, whieh is still in use.^ 3. He obtained a solution 
of cubic equations in a different method from that of Tar- 
taglia. 4. ^ He shows/ says Montucla, ^ that when the un- 
known quantity of any equation may have several positive 
values^ for it must be admitted that it is only these that he 
considers, the second term has for its co-efficient the sum of 
these values with the sign — ; the third has the sum of the 
products of these values multiplied in pairs ; the fourth the 
sum of such products multiplied in threes, and so forth; 
finally, that the absolute term is the product of all the values. 
Here is the discovery of Harriott pretty nearly made.^ It is 
at least no small advance towards it.^ Cardan is said to have 
gone some way towards this theory, but not with much clear- 
ness, nor extending it to equations above the third degree. 
6. He devised a method of solving equations by approxima- 
tion, analogous to the process of extracting roots, which has 
been superseded by the invention of more compendious rules.^ 
6. He has been regarded by some as the true author of the 
application of algebra to geometry, giving copious examples 
of the solution of problems by this method, though all belong- 
ing to straight lines. It looks like a sign of the geometrical 
relation under which he contemplated his own science, that 
he uniformly denominates the first power of the unknown 
quantity latus. But this will be found in older writers.”^ 


^ It is fully explained in his work Be 
iRecognitione JEquationnni, cap. 7. 

" Some theorems given by Vieta very 
shortly, and without demonstration, 
show iris knowledge of the structure of 
equations. I transcribe from Maseres, 
"who has expressed them in the usual 
a'igvd.iraic language. Si a + 5 x a?— 
a^quctiir ccb. x cxplicabilis est de qiialibet 
ilhiriun duarum a vel h. The second 
theorem is : — 

Si 6 1 I x 

ci Ic) 

0E*quehir aho, x explicabilis est de qiiali- 
bet ilia, rum trium n, b, vel o. The third 
and fourth theorems extend this to 
higher equations, 

VOL. 11. 


^ Montucla, i. 600. Hutton’s Ma- 
thematical Dictionary. Diogr. univers. 
art. Vi^te. 

“ It is certain that Vieta perfectly 
knew the relation of algebra to magni- 
tude as well as number, as the first pages 
of his In Artem Analyticam Isagoge 
fully show. But it is equally certain, 
as has been observed befj^e, th|t Tar- 
taglia and Cardan, and much older 
writers, Oriental as well as European, 
knew the same; it was by help of 
geometry, which Cardan calls r(gia, 
that the former made his great dis- 
covery of the solution of cubic equa- 
tions. Cossali, ii. 147. Cardan, Ars 
Magna, cli. xi. 

Jjatm and radix are used indifferently 
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6. ‘ Algebra,’ says a pliilosoplier of tlie present day, ‘ was 
still only an ingenious art, limited to the investigation of 
numbers ; Yieta displayed all its extent, and instituted general 
expressions for particular I'esults. Having profoundly medi- 
tated on the nature of algebra, he perceived that the chief 
characteristic of the science is to express relations. INewton 
■with the same idea defined algebra an universal arithmetic. 
The first consequences of this general principle of Vieta were 
his own application of his specious analysis to geometry, and 
the theory of curve lines, which is due to Descai'tes ; a fruit- 
ful idea, from which the analysis of functions, and the most 
sublime discoveries, have been deduced. It has led to the 


s I 


notion that Descartes is the first who applied algebra to 
geometry ; but this invention is really due to Yieta ; for he 
resolved geometrical problemg by algebraic analj^sis, and 
constructed figures by means of these solutions. These in- 
vestigations led him to the theory of angular sections, and 
to the general equations which express the values of chords.’" 


for tho first power of the unknown 
quantity in the Ars Magna. Cossali 
contends that Era Luca had applied 
algebra to geometry. Vieta, however, 
it is said, was the first who taught how 
to construct geometrical figures by 
means of algebra, Montucla, p. 60 i. 
But compare Cossali, p. 427. 

A writer lately quoted, and to whose 
knowledge and talents I bow with de- 
ference, seems, as I would venture to 
suggest, to have o^^er-rated the impor- 
tance of that employment of letters to 
signify quantities, known or unknown, 
which he has found in Aristotle, and in 
several of the moderns, and in conse- 
quence to have depreciated the real 
merit of Vieta. Leonard of Pisa, it 
seems, whose algebra this writer has for 
the first time published, to his own 
honour and the advantage of scientific 
history, makes use of letters as well as 
lines to^repre^nt quantities- Quelque- 
fois il emploie des lefctres pour exprimer 
fles quaiitit4s indeterminees, connues ou 
inconnues, sans les representer par des 
ligues. On voit ici comment les mo- 
dernes ont 4t4 amends a se servir des 
lettres d’alphabet (m4me pour expriraer 
; des quantit4s connues) long temps avant 
: ; , Vi^te, a qui on a, attribu4 i tort une 
qufil faudrait peut4tre faire 


remonter jusqu’a Aristote, et que tant 
d’algebristes modernes ont employee 
avant le geom^tre franqais. Car outre 
Leonard de Piso, Pacioio, et d’autres 
geometres italiens firent usage des 
lettres pour indiquer les quantife.s con- 
nues, et e’est d’eux plutot que d’Aristote 
que les modernes ont appris cette nota- 
tion. Libri, vol. ii. p. 34. But there 
is surely a wade interval between the 
use of a short symbolic expression for 
particular quantities, as M. Libri has 
remarked in Aristotle, or even the par- 
tial employment of letters to designate 
known quantities, as in the .Italian 
algebraists, and the method of .stating 
general relations by the exclusive use 
of letters, wdiich Vieta first introduced. 
That Tartagiia and Cardan, and even, 
as it now appears, Leonard of Pisa, went 
a certain way towards tlie invention of 
Vieta, cannot much diminish his glory ; 
especially when we find that he entirely 
apfjrehended the importance of his owii 
logistiee speciosa, in science. I have 
mentioned above, that, as far as my 
observation has gone, Vieta does not 
work particular problems by the spe- 
cious algebra. 

M. Pourier, quoted in Biograpliie 
universelle. 
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It lias been observed above^ that tbis requires a slight limit- 
ation as to the solution of problems. 

7. The Algebra of Bombelli, published in 1589, is the 
only other treatise of the kind during this period that seems 
worthy of much notice. Bombelli saw better than Cardan 
the nature of what is called the irreducible case in cubic 
equations. But Yieta, whether after Bombelli or not is not 
certain, had the same merit.® It is remarkable that Yieta 
seems to have paid little regard to the discoveries of his 
predecessors. Ignorant, probably, of the writings of Eecord, 
and perhaps even of those of Stifelius, he neither uses the 
sign = of equality, employing instead the clumsy word 
^quatio, or rather -dSquetur,? nor numeral exponents ; and 
Hutton observes that Yieta^s algebra has, in consequence, 
the appearance of being older than it is. He mentions, 
however, the signs + and — ■ as usual in his own time. 

8. Amidst the great progress of algebra through the six- 
teenth century, the geometers, content with what 

the ancients had left them, seemed to have had period, 
little care but to elucidate their remains. Euclid was the 
object of their idolatry ; no fault could be acknowledged in 
his elements, and to write a verbose commentary upon a few 
propositions was enough to make the reputation of a geo- 
meter. Among the almost innumerable editions of Euclid 
that appeared, those of Commandin and Olavius, both of 
them in the first rank of mathematicians for that age, may 
be distinguished. Commandin, especially, was much in re- 
quest in England, where he was frequently reprinted, and 
Montucla calls him the model of commentators for the per- 
tinence and sufficiency of his notes. The commentary o' 
Clavius, though a little prolix, acquired a still higher repu- 
tation. We owe to Commandin editions of the more difficult 
geometers, Archimedes, Pappus, and Apollonius; but he 
attempted little, and that without success, beyond the pro- 
vince of a translator and a commentator. Mauroljmus of 
Messina had no superior among contemporary geometers. 

^ Cossali. Hutton. another, that several modern writers 

p Vi eta uses = ,bnt it is to denote say Vieta’s word is mguatio. I have 
that the proposition is true both of + always found it (Bfimtiir • a difference 
and — ; where we put +. It is almost not, material in itself. 
a presumption of copying one from 
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Besides liis edition, of . ArcMmedes, and oilier labours on the 
ancient mathematicians, he struck out ilie elegant thc^ory, in 
whieli others have followed him, of deducing the properties 
of the conic sections from those of the cone itself. But we 
must refer the reader to Montucia*, and other historical and 
biographical works, for the less distinguished writers of the 
'■i > ' " ■ sixteenth age/t' 

) , , , „ 9. The extraordinary labour of Joachim Rhfeticus in his 

joacWm trigonometrical calculations has been mentioned in 
EiiJBticiis. volume. His Opus Palatinuin de Triangulis 

was published from his manuscript by Yalentine Otho, in 
I , 1594. But the work was left incomplete, and the editor did 

not accomplish what Joachim had designed. In his tables 
the sines, tangents, and secants are only calculated to ten, 
instead of fifteen places of decimals. Pitiseus, in 1613, not 
only completed Joachim^s intention, but canned the minute- 
ness of calculation a good deal farther.^ 

10. It can excite no wonder that the system of Copernicus, 
oopemican simple and beautiful as it is, met with little en- 
theory. couragemeut for along time after its promulgation, 
‘when we reflect upon the natural obstacles to its recej^tion. 
Mankind can in general take these theories of the celestial 
moTements only upon trust from philosophers; and in this 
instance it required a very general concurrence of competent 
judges to overcome the repugnance of what called itself 
common sense, and was in fact a prejudice as natural as 
universal, and as irresistible as could influence human belief. 
With this was united another, derived from the language of 
Scriptm’e; and though it might have been sufficient to 
answer, that phrases implying the rest of the earth and mo- 
tion of the sun are merely popular, and such as those who 
are best convinced of the opposite doctrine must employ in 
ordinary language, this was neither satisfactory to the vulgar, 
nor recognised by the church. Nor were the astronomers in 
general much more favourable to the new theory than either 
the clergy or the multitude. They had taken pains to 
familiarise their understandings with the Ptolemaic hypo- 
. thesis ; and it may be often observed that those who have 

. 581 . 




1 Hontuela. Kastneu. Hutton. Biogr.univ. 


^ Montiicla, p 
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once mastered a complex theory are better pleased with it 
than with one of more simplicity. The whole weight of 
jiristotle^s name, which, in the sixteenth century, not only 
biassed the judgment, but engaged the passions, connected 
as it was with general orthodoxy and the preservation of 
established systems, was thrown into the scale against Coper- 
nicus. It was asked what demonstration could be given of 
his hypothesis; whether the movements of the heavenly 
bodies could not be reconciled to the Ptolemaic ; whether 
the greater quantity of motion, and the complicated arrange- 
ment which the latter required, could be deemed sufficient 
objections to a scheme proceeding from the Author of nature, 
to whose power and wisdom our notions of simplicit}^ and 
facility are inapplicable ; whether the moral dignity of man, 
and his peculiar relations to the Deity, unfolded in Scripture, 
did not give the world he inhabits abetter claim to the place 
of honour in the universe, than could be pretended, on the 
score of mere magnitude, for the sun. It must be confessed, 
that the strongest presumptions in favour of the system of 
Copernicus were not discovered by himself. 

11. It is easy, says Montucla, to reckon the number of 

adherents to the Copernican theory during the sixteenth 
century. After Ehseticus, they may be nearly reduced to 
Eeinhold, author of the Prussian tables; Eothman, whom 
Tycho drew over afterwards to hiS own system; Chris- 
tian Wursticius (Ursticius), who made some proselytes in 
Italy ; finally, Msestlin, the illustrious master of Kepler. He 
might have added Wright and Gilbert, for the credit of 
England. Among the Italian proselytes made by Wursti- 
cius, we may perhaps name Jordano Bruno, who strenuously 
asserts the Copernican hypothesis; and two much greater 
authorities in physical science, Benedetti and Galileo him- 
self. It is evident that the preponderance of valuable suf- 
frages was already on the side of truth.® ^ ^ 

12. The predominant disinclination to contravene the 
apparent testimonies of sense and Scripture had, 
perhaps, more effect than the desire of originality 

in sugg'esting the middle course taken by Tycho Brahe. He 


* Montucla, p. 638. 
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;was„a Dane of' noMe birth, and early drawn, by the imimlse 
of natnml genins, to the study of astronomy- Frederic III,, 
,his sovereign, after Tycho 'had already obtained some repn^ 

' tation, erected for him the observatory of Uraiiibiirg in a 
small isle of the Baltic. In this solitude lie passed above 
twenty years, acenmnlating the most extensive and accurate 
observations which were known in Europe before the dis- 
covery of the telescope and the improvement of astronomical 
iiistrnments. These, however, were not jiiiblished till 1606, 
though Kepler had previously used them in his Tabiilm 
Eodolplimm. Tycho himself did far more in this essential = 
department of the astronomer than any of Ms predecessors; 
his resources were much bej^oiid those of Cojiernieiis, and the 
latter years of this century may be said to make an epoch in 
physical astronomy. Frederic, Landgrave of Hesse, was 
more than a patron of the science. The observabioiis of 
that prince have been deemed worthy of jiraise long after 
his rank had ceased to avail them. The emperor Eodolph, 
when Tycho had been driven by envy from Denmark", gave 
him an asylum and the means of carrying on his observations 
at Prague, where he died in 1601, He was the first in 
modern times who made a catalogue of stars, registering 
their positions as well as his instruments permitted him. 
This catalogue, published in his Progymnasmata in 1602, 
contained 777, to which, from Tycho’s own manuscripts, 
Kepler added 223 stars.^ 

13. In the new mundane system of Tycho Brahe, which, 

His system to the world in 

his Progymnasmata, had been communicated in his 
epistles to the Landgrave of Hesse, he supposes the five 
planets to move round the sun, but carries the son itself with 
these five satellites, as well as the moon, round the earth. 
Though this, at least at the time, might explain the known 
phsen^mena as weU as the two other theories, its want of 
simplicity always prevented its reception. Except Longo- 
montanus, the countryman and disciple of Tycho, scarce any 
conspicuous astronomer adopted an hypothesis which, if it 
had been devised some time sooner, would perhaps have met 

* Moxitucla, p. 653-669. 
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witt better success. But in the seventeentb ceiiturj^ the 
wise all fell into the Copernican theory, and the many were 
content without any theory at all. 

14. A great discovery in physical astronomy may be 
assigned to Tycho. Aristotle had pronounced comets to be 
meteors generated below the orbit of the moon. But a 
remarhable comet in 1577 having led Tycho to observe its 
path accurately, he came to the conclusion that these bodies 
are far beyond the lunar orbit, and that they pass through 
what had always been taken for a solid firmament, environing 
the starry orbs, and which plays no small part in the system 
of Ptolemy. He was even near the discovery of their elliptic 
revolution, the idea of a curve round the sun having struck 
him, though he could not follow it by observation.'^ 

15. The acknowledged necessity of reforming the Julian 
calendar gave in this age a great importance to (Gregorio 
astronomy. It is unnecessary to go into the details 

of this change, effected by the authority of Gregory XIII., 
and the skill of Lilius and Clavius, the mathematicians 
employed under him. The new calendar was immediately 
received in all countries acknowledging the pope’s supre- 
macy ; not so much on that account, though a discrepancy 
in the ecclesiastical reckoning would have been very in- 
convenient, as of its real superiority over the Julian. 
The Protestant countries came much more slowly into 
the alteration ; truth being no longer truth when promul- 
gated by the pope. It is now admitted that the Gregorian 
calendar is very nearly perfect, at least as to the computation 
of the sola.r year, though it is not quite accurate for the 
purpose of finding Easter. In that age it had to encounter 
the opposition of Mmstlin, an astronomer of deserved repu- 
tation, and of Scaliger, whose knowledge of chroro'^ogy ought 
to have made him conversant with the subject, but who, by 
a method of squaring the circle which he announces with 
great confidence as a demonstration, showea to wo Ad that 
his genins did not guide him to the exact sciences.^ 

16. The science of optics, as well as all other branches of 
the mixed mathematics, fell very short of astronomy in the 

« Montucla, p. 662. * Id. p. 674-686. 
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)ters. ■ ' It was ; carried not ; , " 
int w^liere" illlia.-zen5 ■ Vitello^'' ■: 
Manrolyciis of Messina^' , in 
itise piiWislied in ^1575, tlioiigli writien, according to 
acla, fifty years before, entitled Theoreiiiata de Liiiiiiiie 
ibra, lias mingled a few novel triitbs with error* He.'; 
ins rightly the fact that a ray of light, received tliroiigh 
bU aperture of any^ shape, produces a eireiilar illiimiiia- , 
)ii a body intercepting it at some disteaiee ; and points 
rhy different defects of vision are remedied hy convex or 
bve lenses* He had, liowerer, mistaken notions as to,;, 
isnal power of the eye, which he ascribed not to the 
i bnt to the crystalline lininoiir; and, on the whole, 
'olycns, though a very distinguished philosopher in that 
age, seems to have made tew considerable discoveries in 
physical science.'^ Baptista Porta, who invented, or at least 
made known, the camera obsciira, though he dwells on 
many optical phenomena in his Magia IsTaturalis, sometimes 
making just observations, had little insight into the prin- 
ciples that explain them.®^ The science of perspective has 
been more fireqnently treated, especially in this period, by 
painters and architects than by matlieinaticians. Albert 
Durer, Serlio, Tignola, and especially Peruzzi, distinguished 
themselves by practical treatises j but the geometrical jirin- 
ciples were never well laid down before the work of Guido 
Ubalcli in 1600.®' 

17* This author, of a noble family in the Apennines, 
ranks high also among the improvers of theoretical 
mechanics. This great science, checked, like so 
many others, by the erroneous principles of Aristotle, made 
scarce any progress till near the end of the centuxy. Cardan 
and Tartaglia wrote upon the subject; but their acuteness 
in abstract mathematics did not compensate for a want of 
accurate observation and a strange looseness of reasoning. 
Thus Cardan infers that the power required to sustain a 
weight on an inclined plane varies in the exact ratio of the 
‘angle, because it vanishes when the plane is horizontal, 
p.nd becomes equal to the weight when the plane is perpen- 


Opfcics. 


Mechanics. 
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diGular. But tMs niust be tbe case if the power follow^s any 
other law of direct variation^, as that of the sine of inciiiiation, 
that the height, which it really does.^ Tartaglia, on his 
part, coixceived that a cannon-ball did not indeed describe 
two sides of a parallelogram, as was coinmoiily iniagined 
even by scientific writers, but, what is hardly less absurd, 
that its point-blank direction and line of perpendicular 
descent . are united by a circular arch, to which they are 
tangents. It was generally agreed till the time of Guido 
Ubaldi, that the arms of a lever charged with equal weights, 
if displaced from the horizontal position, would recover it when 
set at liberty. Benedetti of Turin had juster notions than 
his Italian contemporaries ; he ascribed the centrifugal force 
of bodies to their tendency to move in a straight line ; he 
determined the law of equilibrium for the oblique lever, and 
even Understood the composition of motions.® 

18. If, indeed, we should give credit to the sixteenth 
century for all that was actually discovered, and even re- 
duced to writing, we might now proceed to the great name 
of Galileo. For it has been said that his treatise Della 
Scienza Meccanica was written in 1592, though not pub- 
lished for more than forty years afterwards.^ But as it 
has been our rule, with not many exceptions, to date books 
from their publication, we must defer any mention of this 
remarkable work to the next period. The experiments, 
however, made by Galileo, when lecturer in mathematics 
at Pisa, on falling bodies, come strictly within our limits. 
He was ajppointed to this office in 1589, and left it in 1592. 
Among the many unfounded assertions of Aristotle in phy- 
sics, it was one that the velocity of falling bodies was pro- 
portionate to their weights ; Galileo took advantage of the 
leaning tower of Pisa to prove the contrary. But this im- 
portant, though obvious experiment, which laid open much 
of the theory of motion, displeased the adhei^ents of Aristotle 
so highly that they compelled him to leave Pisa, fte soon 
obtained a chair in the university of Padua. 


^ Montucla, p. 690, lished in 1592 ; and those who, on second 

« Id. p. 693. thoughts, would have known better, have 

Pia;^air has fallen into the mistake copied him, 
of supposing that this treatise was fvh- r 
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19* But oil the same, principle that we exclude the work 
Statics of Galiled on mechanics from the sixteenth century, 
Stevintts. seemS' reasonable to mention that of Simon Ste- 
¥iniis of 'Bruges, since the first edition of his Stsitics and 
Hydrostatics was printed in Dutch as early as 1 585, though 
we can hardly, date its- re,ception among the scientific public 
before the Latin edition in 1608* Steviniis has been chiefly 
known by Ms diseoYery of the law of eqiiilibriiini on the 
inclined plane, ifMch had baffled the ancients, and, as we 
have seen, was mistaken by Cardan. Stevimis supposed a 
flexible chain of unifbrin weight to descend down the sides of 
two connected planes, and to hang in a sort of festoon below. 
The chain would be iu equilibrio, because if it began to 
move, there would be no reason whj it slioiild not move for 
ever, the circumstances being unaltered by any motion it 
could have; and thus there would be a perpetual motion, 
which is impossible. But the part below, being equally 
balanced, must, separately taken, bo in equilibrio; conse- 
quently the part above, lying along the planes, must also 
be in equilibrio ; and hence the weight of the two parts of 
the chain must be equal, or if that lying along the shorter 
plane be called the power, it will he to the other as the 
lengths 5 or if there be but one plane, and the power hang 
perpendicularly, as the height to the length. 

20. The first discovery made in hydrostatics since the time 
Hydrosta- Archimedes is due to Stevinns. He found that 
the vertical pressure of fluids on a horizontal sur- 
face is as the product of the base of the vessel by its height, 
and showed the law of pressure even on the sides.® 



21, The year 1600 was the first in which England pro- 
uiibert on duced a remarkable work in physical science : but 
the magnet, sufficient to raisc a lasting reputation 

to its author, Gilbert, a physician, in his Latin treatise on 
the magnet, not only collected all the knowledge which 
others Tb.ad'^ possessed on that subject, but became at once 
the father of experimental philosophy in this island, and by 
a singular felicity and acuteness of genius, the founder of 
theories wMch have been revived after the lapse of ages, and 
are almost universally received into the creed of the science. 


« Montuola, ii. 180 , 
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Tlie magnetism of tlie earth, itself, his own original hypothesis, 
nova ilia nostra et inandita de telliire sententia, could not, of 
conrse, be confirmed by all the experimental and analogical 
proof which has rendered that doctrine accepted in recent 
philosophy ; but it was by no means one of those vague con- 
jectures that are sometimes nndnly applauded, when they 
receive a confirmation by the favour of fortune* He relied 
on the analogy of terrestrial phsenomena to those exhibited 
by what he calls a ieTrella^ or artificial spherical magnet. 
What may be the validity of his reasonings from experiment 
it is for those who are conversant with the subject to deter- 
mine, but it is evidently by the torch of experiment that he 
was guided. A letter from Edward Wright, whose authority 
as a mathematician is of some value, admits the terrestrial 
magnetism to be proved. Gilbert was also one of our ear- 
liest Copernieans, at least as to the rotation of the earth 
and with his usual sagacity inferred, before the invention of 
the telescope, that there are a multitude of fixed stars beyond 
the reach of our vision.^ 


^ Mr. Whewell thinks that Gilbert 
was more doubtful about the annual 
than the diurnal motion of the earth, 
and informs us that in a posthumous 
work he seems to hesitate between 
Tyeho and Copernicus. Hist, of Induc- 
tive Sciences, i. 3S9. Gilbert’s argu- 
ment for the diurnal motion would 
extend to the annual. Kon probabilis 
modo sed manifesta videtur terrse diurna 
circunivolutio, cum natura semper agit 
per pauciora magis quam plura, atque 
rationi magis consentaneum videtur 
unum exiguum corpus telluris diurnam 
volutationem eiheere quam mundum 
totum circumferri. 

s 1. 6. c. 3. The article on Gilbert 
in the Biographie universelle is dis- 
creditable to that publication. If the 
author was so very ignorant as not to 
have known any thing of Gilbert, he 
might at least have avoided the assump- 
tion that nothing was to be known. 

Sarpi, who will not be thought an 
incompetent judge, names Gilbert with 
Vieta, as the only original writers 
among his contemporaries. Non ho 
veduto in questo seeolo uomo quale 
abbia scritto cosa sua propria, salvo 
Vieta in Brancia e Gilbert! in Inghil-* 
terra. Letter© di Bra Paolo, p. 31, 


[Griselini, who published some me- 
moirs of Father Paul in 1760, and had 
seen his manuscripts, thinks fit to claim 
for him the priority as to all the mag- 
netic observations of Gilbert. Ora io 
dico che nel trattato del Gilbert non v’e 
cosa che non sia stata prima osservata 
ed experimentata dal Sarpi. - Le me- 
desime sono le sue viste ; e riguardo a’ 
fenomeni, tutta la varieta si ridiice al 
modo di esporli, o ne’ ragguagli. Pra 
Paolo h sempliee, conciso, e non fa de- 
duzioni sistematiche, e segue la massima 
ineulcata dappoi da Bacone di Veru- 
lamio, cioh storia, osservazione e spe- 
rienze. Cited in Vita di F. Paolo Sarpi, 
per Bianchi Giovini. Bruxelles, 1836. 
It is for the reader to consider whether 
Sarpi would have praised Gilbert’s 
originality as he has done, without a 
hint that he had made the same dis- 
coveries. ^ 

It may be added, that Griselini was 
no great master of scientific subjects, 
as appears in Biographie universelle, 
art. Sarpi. 

This is not said to depreciate the 
physical science of Sarpi, who 'was a 
wonderful man upon almost every sub- 
ject^ and had, I have no doubt, col- 
lect^ much as to magnetism, — 1847.] 
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■ SeotpIL — 02^ EATXjnAh History. 

Zoology — Gesner, Aldrovandiis. Botany — Lobel, Cfesalpin, and others. 

22. ZooROGY and botany, in tlie niiclclle of tlie sixteeiitli 
GrQsnefs ' oentiiry, were as yet almost neglected fields of 
zooiogT, knowledge ; scarce an}i;limg liad been added to 
tbe Yaliiable liistory of animals by Aristotle, and those of 
plants by Theophrastus and Dioscorides. But in the year 
1551 was published the first part of an immense w'-ork, the 
Histoiy of Animals, by that prodigy of general erudition, 
Conrad Gesner. This treats of TiYiparoiis cpiadrnpeds ; the 
second, which appeared in 1554, of the oviparous ; the third, 
in 1555, of birds ; the fourth, in the following year, of fishes 
and aquatic animals; and one, long afterwards, published 
in 1587, relates to serpents. The first part was reprinted 
with additions in 1560, and a smaller work, of woodcuts and 
shorter descriptions, called leones A-iiimalium, appeai'ed in 
1553. 

23. This work of the first great naturalist of modern times. 

Its character eulogised by One of the latest: — "^Gesner’s 

by Cuvier. History of Auiiuals,’ says Cuvier, ^ may be considered 
as the basis of all modern zoology ; copied almost literally by 
Aldrovandus, abridged by Jonston, it has become the founda- 
tion of much more recent works ; and more than one famous 
author has borrowed from it silently most of his learning ; 
for those passages of the ancients, which have escaped Ges- 
ner, have scarce ever been observed by the moderns. He 
deserved their confidence by his accuracy, his perspicuity, 
his good faith, and sometimes by the sagacity of his views. 
Though he has not laid down any natural classification by 
genera, he often points out very well the true relations of 
beings.’ ^ 

24. Gj8sneef» treats of every animal under eight heads or 
oesner’s ar- chapters : — 1. its name in different languages ; 
xangement. 2. Its estemal description and usual place of habit- 
ation ; 3. Its natural actions, length of life, diseases, &c. ; 
4^ Its disposition, or, as we may say, moral character ; 5. Its 
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•utility, except foi' food and luedicine; 6. Its use as food; 
7. Its use ill medicine ; 8. The philological relations of 
the name and qualities, their proper and figurative use in 
language, which is subdivided into several sections. So com- 
prehensive a notion of zoology displays a mind accustomed 
to encyclopgedic systems, and loving the labours of learning 
for their own sake. Much, of course, would have a very se- 
condary value in the eyes of a good naturalist. His method is 
alphabetical, but it may be reckoned an alphabet of genera; 
for he arranges what he deems cognate species together. In 
the leones Animalium we find somewhat more of classifica- 
tion. Gesner divides qnadrupeds into Animalia Mansueta 
and Animalia Tera; the former in two, the latter in four 
orders. Cuvier, iu the passage above cited, writing probably 
from memory, has hardly done justice to Gesner in this 
respect. The delineations in the History of Animals and in 
the leones are very rude ; and it is not always easy, with so 
little • assistance from engraving, to determine the species 
from his description, 

25. Linnaeus, though professing to give the synonyms of 
his predecessors, has been frequently careless and his additions 
unjust towards Gesner ; his mention of several quadrupeds, 
quadrupeds (the only part of the latter’s work at which I 
have looked) having been unnoticed in the Systema ISTaturse. 
We do not find, however, that Gesner had made very con- 
siderable additions to the number of species known to the 
ancients ; and it cannot be reckoned a proof of his acute- 
ness in zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among 
aquatic animals, and the bat among birds. In the latter 
extraordinary error he was followed by all other naturalists 
till the time of Eay. Yet he shows some judgment in re- 
jecting plainly fabulous animals. In the edition of 1551 I 
find blit few quadrupeds, except those belonging to the 
countries round the Mediterranean, or mentioned bv Pliny 
and -®lian.^ The Eein-deer, which it is doubtful whether 
the ancients knew, though there seems reason to believe that 

* In Cardan, De Siittilitate, lib. 10, , copitheens, as large as man, wliich 
published in 1560, I find the ant-eater, persists long in standing erect, a mat 
xirsus formiearins, which, if I am not pueros et mulieres, conaturqne eonciim- 
mistahen, Gesner has omitted, though here, quod' nos vidimus. This was pro- 
it is in Hernando d’Oviedo ; also a cer- bably one of the large baboons of Africa, 
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it was formerly an intabitaiit of Poland and Germany, lie 
found in Albertns Magnus ; and from liiin, too, Gesner had 
got some notion of the Polar Bear* He nieiitions the Musk- 
deer, which was known through the Arabian writers, thongh 
nnnoticed by the ancients. The new world furnished him 
•with a scanty list. Among these is the Opossum, or Sinii- 
Vulpa (for which Linnseus has not given him. credit), an 
account of which he may have found in Pinzori or Peter 
Martyr;^ the Manati, of which he found a deserii>tion in 
Hernando’s History of the Indies; and the Guinea Pig, 
Cnniculus Indus, which he says Tvas, witliin a few 3 ’ears, first 
brought to Europe from the Hew World, but was become 
everywhere common. In the edition of 1560, several more 
species are introduced. Olaus Magnus had, in the mean 
time, described the Glutton; and Belon had found an Arma- 
dillo among itinerant quacks in Turkey, though he knew that 
it came from America.”^ Belon had also described the Axis- 
deer of India* The Sloth appears for the first time in this 
edition of Gesner, and the Sagoin, or Ouistiti, as well as 
' what he calls Mus Indicus alius, which LinnaBus refers to 
the Eacoon, but seems rather to be the Hasua, or Coati 
Mondi. Gesner has given only three cuts of monkeys, but 
was aware that there were several kinds, and distinguishes 
them in description. I have not presumed to refer his cuts 
to particular species, which probably, on account of their 


^ In the voyage of Pinzon, the com- turn est ; et ' ex vSibilia Illiherim, id ept 
panion of Columbus in his last voyage, Granatam, in gi’atiam regiim, qiii novis 
when the continent of Guiana was dis- semper rebus oblectantur, p. 116, edit, 
covered, which will be found in the 1532. In Peter Martyr, Be Eebus 
Novus Orbis of Grynseus, a specimen Oceanicis, dec. i. lib. 9, we find' a longer 
of the genus Bidelphis is mentioned account of the monstrosum iilud animal 
with the astonishment which the first vulpino rostro, eercopithecea cauda, 
appearance of the marsupial type would vespertilioneis auribus, manibus huma- 
naturally excite in an European. Con- nius, pcdibus simiam femulaiis ; quod 
spexere etiamuum ibi animal quadrupes, natos jam filios alio gestat quoeunque 
prodigiosum quidem ; nam pars anterior proficiscatur utero exterioro in modum 
vulpem, posterjwr vero simiam prse- magnge erumenae. This animal, he says, 
sentabat, nisi quod pedes effingit hu- lived some months in Spain, and was 
manos; aures autem habet noctuee, et seen by him after its death. Several 
infra consuetam alvum aliam hahet species are natives of Guiana, 
instar pumense, in qua delitescunt Tatus, quadrupes pcu’egrina. The 
catuli ejus tantisper, donee tuto prodire species figured in Gesner is Basypus 
queant, et absque parentis tutela eibatum novemcinctus. This animal, however, 
quserere, nec unquam exeunt cnimenam, is mentioned by Hernando d’Oviedo 
nisi cum siigiint. Portentosum hoc under the name Bardati. 

, ' aaimal cum catulis tribus Sibiliam dela- 
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rudeness^ a good naturalist would not attempt. The Simla 
Innns, or Barbarj ape, seems to be one, as we might exj)ect.^'‘ 
Gesner was not very diligent in examining the histories of 
the New World. Peter Martyr and Hernando would have 
supplied him with several he has overlooked, as the Tapir, the 
Pecary, the Ant-eater, and the fetid Polecat.*^ 

26. Less acquainted with books but with better oppoi*- 
tunities of observing nature than Gesner, his con- ^ , 
temporary Belon made greater accessions to zoology. 

Besides his excellent travels in the Levant and Egypt, we 
have from him a history of fishes in Latin, printed in 1553, 
and translated by the author into Preach, -with alterations 
and additions; and one of birds, published in French in 
1555, written with great learning, though not without fabu- 
lous accounts, as was usual in the earlier period of natural 
history. Belon was perhaps the first, at least in modern 
times, who had glimpses of a great typical conformity in 
nature. In one of his works he places the skeletons of a 
man and a bird in apposition, in order to display their essen- 
tial analogy. He introduced also many exotic plants into 
France. Every one knows, says a writer of the last century, 
that our gardens owe all fcheir beauty to Belon.^ The same 
writer has satisfactorily cleared this eminent naturalist from 
the charge of plagiarism, to which credit had been hastily 
given.^^ Belon may, on the whole, be placed by the side of 
Gesner. 

27. Salviani published in 1558 a history of fishes (Anima- 
lium Aquatilium Historia), with figures well ex- saiviamand 

™ . Rondelet’s 

ecuted, but by no means numerous. He borrows iciithyoiogy. 
most of his materials from the ancients, and, having fre- 
quently failed in identifying the species they describe, cannot 
be read without precaution.’^ But Eondelet (De Piscibus 


” Sunt et cynocephsiloruni di versa ^ Id. p. 438. It had been suspected 
genera, nec imum genus caudatorum. I that the mantiscripts of author 

think he knew the leading character- of a compilation from jElian, who had 
isties founded on the tail, but did not himself travelled in the East, fell into 
attend accurately to subordinate dis- the hands of Eelon, who published 
tiiictions, though he knew them to exist, them as his own. Oe-sner has been 
° The Tapir is mentioned by Peter thought to insinuate this; but Liron 
Martyr, the rest in Hernando. is of, opinion that Belon was not meant 

p Liron, Singuiarit<^s historiques, i. by him. 

456. Biogr. univ. (Cuvier). 
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Marinis, 1554) was far snperior as an iclitliyologist, in tlie 
Jiidgineiit of CiiTier, to aiij 'of Ms contemporaries, botli hj 
tlie number of fishes 'lie lias known, and tlie accuracy of liis 
figures, 'wliich ■ exceed . three htindred for fresh- water and 
marine species. His knowledge of those 'which inhabit the 
Mediterranean' Sea was so extensive that little lias been added 
since bis time. ^ It is' the work/ says the same great autho- 
rity, " which has supplied almost every thing which we find 
on that subject in Gesner, Aldrovandiis, Willoughby, Artedi, 
and LiniicTens ; and even Lacepede has been obliged, in many 
instances, to depend on Eondelet.’ The text, however, is far 
inferior to the figures, and is too miicli occupied with an 
attempt to fix the ancient names of the several species.® 

28. The very little book of Dr, Cains on British Dogs, 
piiblished in 1570, the whole of which, T believe, 
has been translated by Pennant in his British 
Zoology, is hardly worth mentioning ; nor do I know that 
zoological literature has anything more to produce till almost 
the close of the century, when the first and second volumes 
of Aldrovandus^s vast natural history was published. These, 
as well as the third, which appeared in 1603, treat of birds ; 
the fourth is on insects ; and these alone were given to the 
•world by the laborious author, a professor of natural history 
at Bologna. After his death in 1605, nine more folio volumes, 
embracing with various degrees of detail most other parts of 
natural history, were successively published by different edi- 
tors. ^ We can only consider the works of Aldrovandus,’ 
says Cuvier, ^ as an immense compilation without taste or 
genius ; the very plan and materials being in a great measure 
borrowed from Gesner; and Buffon has had reason to say 
that it would be reduced to a tenth part of its bulk by 
striking out the useless and impei'tinent matter.’^ Buffon, 
however, which Cuvier might have gone on to say, praises 
the m^hod^of Aldrovandus and his fidelity of description, 
and even ranks his work above every other natural history.^ 


® UiogT. Tiniv, (Oiiviei*). ^ Id. 

^ Hist, natoelle, Premier Hiseonrs. 
Tlie truth is, that all Bii:Sbn’s censures 
pn AldroYandus fiill equally on Gesner, 
' ys-ho is not less accumulative of materials 
' prbperly bearing on natural history. 





and not much less destitute of systematic 
order. The remarks of Eiilfon on this 
waste of learning are very just, and 
applicable to the works of the sixteenth 
century on almost every subject as well 
as zoology. , , - 
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I am not acquainted with its contents ; but according to 
Linnoeus, Aldroyandus, or the editors of his postlmoioiis 
Yolumes, added only a very few species of quadrupeds to 
those mentioned by Gesnerj among which are the Zebra, the 
Jerboa, the Musk Rat of Russia, and the Manis or Scaly 
Ant-eater."^ 

29. A more steady progress was made in the science of 
botany, which commemorates, in those Hying me- soimy 
morials with which she delights to honour her cul- 
tiyators, several names still respected, and several books that 
have not lost their utility. Our countryman, Dr. Turner, 
published the first part of a New Herbal in 1551 ; the 
second and third did not appear till 1562 and 1568. The 
arrangement,^ says Pulteney, ‘ is alphabetical according to 
the Latin names, and after the description he frequently 
specifies the places and growth. He is ample in his discri- 
mination of the species, as his great object was to ascertain 
the Materia Medica of the ancients, and of Dioscorides in 
particular, throughout the vegetable kingdom. He first 
gives names to many English plants ; and allowing for the 
time when specifical distinctions were not established, when 
almost all the small plants were disregarded, and the 
Cryptogamia almost wholly overlooked,. the number he was 
acquainted with is much beyond what could easily have been 
imagined in an original writer on his subject.^ ^ 

30. The work of Maranta, published in 1559, on the 
method of understanding medicinal plants, is, in Maranta; 
the judgment of a late writer of considerable repu- 
tation, nearly at the head of any in that age. The author 
is independent, though learned, extremely acute in discrimi- 
nating plants known to the ancients, and has discovered 
many himself, ridiculing those who dared to add nothing 
to Dioscorides.’® Maranta had studied in the private gar- 
den, formed by Pinelli at Naples. But public gardens were 


* Collections of natural history seem 
to have been formed by all who applied 
themselves to the subject in the sixteenth 
century; siieh as Cordns, Mathiolns, 
Mercati, Gesner, Agricola, Belon, Kon- 
delet, Orteiiiis, and many others. Hak- 
luyt mentions the cabinets of some 
English collectors from which he had 
VOL. 11. E 


derived assistance. Beckmann’s Hist, 
of Inventions, ii. 57. 

y Pulteney’s Historical Sketch of 
the Progress of Botany in England, 

p. 68. . 

* Sprengel, Historia Eei Herbaria^ 
(1807), i 315. 
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mmmon in Italy. Those of Pisa and Padua were the earliest^ 
and perhaps the 'more celebrated. One established by the 
■ Duke of Ferrara, was peculiarly rich in exotic plants procured 
from Greece and Asia.^ And perhaps the generous emulation 
in ail things honourable between the houses of Este and 
Medici led Ferdinand of Tuscany, some time afterwards near 
the end' of the century, to enrich the gardens of Pisa with 
the finest plants of Asia and America. The climate of 
France was less favourable ; the first public garden seems to 
have been formed at Montpellier, and there was none at 
Paris in Meantime the vegetable productions of 

newly discovex'ed countries became familiar to Europe. 
Many are described in the excellent History of the Indies hy 
Hernando d’ Oviedo, such as the Cocos, the Cactus, the 
Guiaeiim. Another Spanish author, Carate, first describes 
the Solanum Tuberosum, or potato, under the name of 
Papas.® It has been said that tobacco is first mentioned, or 
at least first well described by^Benzoni, in hTova Novi Orbis 
Historia (Geneva, 1578).^ Belon went to the Levant soon 
after the middle of the century, on purpose to collect ifiaiits; 
several other writers of voyages followed before its close. 
Among these was Prosper Alpinus, who passed several years 
in Egypt, but his principal work, De Plantis Exotieis, is 
posthumous, and did not appear till 1627. He is said to be 
the first European author who has mentioned coffee.® 

31. The critical examination of the ancients, the estab- 
lishment of gardens, the travels of botanists, thus 

Q-esner o 

furnished a great supply of plants ; it was now re- 
quired to compare and arrange them. Gesner first under- 
took this ; he had formed a garden of his own at Zurich, and 
has the credit of having discovered the true system of classi- 
fying plants according to the organs of fructification ; which, 
however, he does not seem to have made known, nor ivere 
his botanical writings published tiU. the last century. Gesner 
^ 

* Sprengel, 360. ^ Id. 363. dii caf4, et en ait decrit la preparation 

Id. 378. ^ ^ ^ Id, 373. avec exactitude. It is possible that this 

® Id. 384. Cormani, vi. 25. Biogr. book of Ban wolf being written in Ger- 
univ. Yet, in the article on Bauwolf, man, and the author being obscure in 
a German naturalist, who published an comparison with Prosper Alpinus, his 
account of his travels in the Levant as prior claim has been till lately over- 
, early as 1581, he is mentioned as one of looked. 

‘ r ;%e i&rst qui ait parl6 de I’usage de boire 



Dodoens. 


was tlie first wlio meiitions tKe Indian Sngar-cane and tlie 
Tobacco j as well as many indigenous plants. It is. said tliat 
be was used to cbew and smoke tobacco, ' by wMcli be ren- 
dered bimself giddy, and in a manner drunk/ ^ As Gesner 
died in 1564, tbis carries back tbe knowledge of tobacco in 
Europe several years beyond tbe above-mentioned treatise 
of Benzoni. 

82. Dodoens, or Dodonaens, a Dutch physician, in 1553, 
translated into bis own language tbe history of 
Xfiants by Fuchs, to which be added 133 figures. 

These, instead of using tbe alphabetical order of bis predeces- 
sor, be arranged according to a method which he thought more 
natural, ' He explains,^ says Sprengel, ' well and learnedly 
the ancient botanists, and described many plants for the 
first time;^ among these are. the Ulex Europseus and the 
Hyacinthus non scriptus. The great aim of rendering 
the modern Materia Medica conformable to the ancient 
seems to have made the early botanists a little inattentive 
to objects before them eyes. Dodoens himself is rather a 
physician than a botanist, and is more diligent about the 
uses of plants than their characteristics. He collected all 
his writings, under the title Stirpium Historise Pemptades 
Sex, at Antwerp in 1588, with 1,341 figures, a 
her than had yet been published, 

38. The Stirpium Adversaria, by Pena and Lobel, the 
latter of whom is best known as a botanist, was 
published at London in 1570. Lobel indeed, though ^ 
a native of Lille, having passed most of his life in England, 
may be fairly counted among our botanists. He had pre-^ 
viously travelled much over Europe. ' In the execution of 
this work,’ says Pulteney, ' there is exhibited, I believe, the 
first sketch, rude as it is, of a natural method of arrange- 
ment, which however extends no farther than throwing the 
plants into large tribes, families, or orders, according to the 
external appearance or habit of the whole plant fi^ver, 
without establishing any definitions or characters. The 
whole forms forty-four tribes. Some contain the plants 
of one or two modern genera, others many, and some, it 
must be owned, very incongruous to each othe^^ 

^ sprengel, 373. 390. 
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whole, .tliey are miieh superior to Dodoeiis's divisions.’ s 
.LobeFS' Adversaria coiitains descript icnis of 1,2CM} or 1,500 
plants, with 272-. engravings; the former are not clear or 
•well expressed, and .in this he is inferior to his contem- 
poraries: the latter are on copper, very small, but neat.^ 
In a later work, the Plantarnni Histcmia, Antwerp, 1576, the 


Clmins. 


number of Bgiires is very considerably greater, but the book 
.has , been less esteemed, being a sort of ■eo.iiipleiiieiit to the 
■other. ■ Sprengel spe.aks more M,glily of Lobel than the Bio- 
graphie nniverselle. 

34. Clnsiiis or Lecluse, born at .Arras, and a traveller, like . 
many other botanists, over Europe, till he settled 
at Leyden as p.rofessor of botany in 1593, is gene- 
rally reckoned the greatest master of his science Avhoni the 
age prodnced. His descriptions are remarkable for their 
exactness, precision, elegance, and method, though he seems 
to have had little regard to natural classification. He has 
added a long list to the plants already known. Cliisius be- 
gan by a translation of Dodoens into Latin ; he published 
several other works within the century P 

35 . Csesalpin was not only a botanist, but greater in this 
than in any other of the sciences he embraced. He 
was the first (the writings of Gesner, if they go so 

far, being in Ms time unpublished,) who endeavoured to 
establish a natural order of classification on philosophical 
principles. He founded it on the number, figure, and posi- 
tion of the fructifying parts, observing the situation of the 
calix and flower relatively to the germen, the divisions of 
the former, and in general what has been regarded in later 
systems as the basis of arrangement. He treats of trees and 
of herbs separately, as two grand divisions, but under each 
follows his own natural system. The distinction of sexes he 
thought needless. in plants, on account of their simplicity; 
though he admits it to exist in some, as in the hemp and 
the j^inip&. His treatise on Plants, in 1583, is divided into 
sixteen books ; in the first of which he lays down the prin- 
ciples of vegetable anatomy and physiology. Many ideas, 
says Du Petit Thouars, are found there, of which the truth 


Cfesalpin, 


' ; ,« -Historical Sketch, p. X02. 


* Sprengel, 407. Biogr. nniv, Pnl- 
teney. 
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was long afterwards recognisecL He analysed the stmctnre 
of seeds, which he compares to the eggs of animals ; an 
analogy, however, which had occurred to Empedocles among 
the ancients. ‘One page alone/ the same writer observes, 
‘ in the dedication of Ca^salpin to the duke of Tuscany, con- 
centrates the principles of a good botanical system so well, 
that, notwithstanding all the labours of later botanists, 
nothing material could be added to his sketch, and if this 
one page out of all the writings of Caesalpin remained, it 
would be enough to secure him an immortal reputation/ ^ 
Csesalpin unfortunately gave no figures of plants, which 
may have been among the causes that Ms system was so long 
overlooked. 

36. The Historia Generalis Plantarum by Dalechamps, 
in 1687, contains 2,731 figures, many of which, how- paiechamps* 
ever, appear to be repetitions. These are divided 

into eighteen classes according to their form and size, but 
with no natural method. His work is imperfect and faulty ; 
most of the descriptions are borrowed from his predecessors/ 
Tabernsemontanus, in a book in the German language, has 
described 6,800 species, and given 2,480 figures.^^ The 
Phytopinax of Gerard Bauhin (Basle, 1596) is the first 
important work of one who, in conjunction with his brother 
John, laboured for forty years in the advancement of botan- 
ical knowledge. It is a catalogue of 2,460 plants, including, 
among about 250 others that were new, the first accurate 
description of the potato, which, as he informs us, was al- 
ready cultivated in Italy 

37. Gerard’s Herbal, published in 1597, was formed on the 
basis of Dodoens, taking in much from Lobel and Gkirard’s 
Clusius; the figures are from the blocks used by 
Tabern^emontanus. It is not now esteemed at all by botanists, 
at least in this first edition ; ‘ but,’ says Pnlteney, ‘ from its 
being well timed, from its comprehending almost the whole 
of the subjects then known, by being written in Ei^lish, 


^ Biogr. univ. Sprengel, after giving et aliorum omnmin ad G-aertneriiun usque 
an analysis of tlie system of Cjgesalpin, exemplar est. P. 430. 
concludes : En primi systematis earpo- Sprengel, 432, 
logici specimen, quod licet imperfectum « Id. 496. 
sit, ingenii tamen summi monumentum ^ I<i. 461i 
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and ornamented witli a more nnmeroiis set of figures tlian 
liad ever accompanied any work of the kind in this kirigdom^ 
it obtained great reputed® 


Sect. III. — Oisr and Medicine. 

Fallopius, Eustachius, and otlier Anatomists — State of 3Iedicine. 

38. Few sciences were so successfully pursued in this period 
Anatomy aiiatomy. If it was impossible to snatch 

Fallopius from Vesalius the pre-eminent glory that belongs to 
him as almost its creator, it might still be said that two men 
now appeared who, had they lived earlier, would probably 
have gone as far, and who, by coming later, were enabled to 
go beyond him. These were Fallopjiiis and Enstachius, both 
Italians. The former is indeed ]>laced by Sprengel even above 
Vesalius, and reckoned the first anatomist of the sixteenth 
century. No one had understood that delicate part of the 
human structure, the organ of hearing, so well as Eallopiiis, 
though even he left much for others. He added several to 
the list of muscles, and made some discoveries in the intes- 
tinal and generative organs.^ 

39. Eustachius, though on the whole inferior to Fallopius, 
EistacMus beyond him in the anatomy of the ear, in 

which a canal, as is well known, bears his name. 
One of his biographers has gone so far as to jdace him above 
every anatomist for the number of his discoveries. He has 
treated very well of the teeth, a subject little understood 
before, and was the first to trace the vena azygos through 
all its ramifications. No one as yet had exhibited the struc- 
ture of the human kidneys, Vesalius having examined them 
only in dogs.*^ The scarcity of human subjects was in fact 
an irresistible temptation to take upon trust the identity 
betw^n quadrupeds and man, which misled the great ana- 
tomists of the sixteenth century.^ Comparative anatomy 

® Hist. Sketch,, p. 123. ' The church had a repugnance to 

Portal. Sprengel, Hist, de la M4- permit the dissection of dead bodies, hut 
j^iecine, Fallopius tells us that the duke of Tus- 

^ Portal. cany was sometimes obliging enough to 
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was therefore not yet promoted to its real dignity, hoth as 
an indispensable part of natural liistoi’y, and as opening tlie 
most conclusive and magnificent views of teleology. Goiter, 
an anatomist born in Holland, but who passed bis 

' OoiteT. 

life in Italy, Germany, and Hrance, was perhaps 
the first to describe the skeletons of several animals; though 
Belon, as we have seen, had views far beyond his age in 
wlmt is strictly comparative anatomy. Goiter’s work bears 
the date of 1575 ; in 1566 he had published one on human os- 
teology, where that of the foetus is said to be first described, 
though some attribute this merit to Fallopius. Goiter is 
called in the Biographic universelle one of the creators of 
pathological anatomy. 

40. Columbus (De Ee Anatomica, Venice, 1559,) the suc- 
cessor of Vesalius at Padua, and afterwards profes- 
sor at Pisa and Eome, has annonnced the discovery 
of several muscles, and given the name of vomer to the small 
bone which sustains the cartilage of the nose, and which 
Vesalius had taken for a mere process of the sphenoid. Co- 
lumbus, though too arrogant in censuring his great prede- 
cessor, generally follows him.® Arantius, in 1571, is among 
the first who made known the anatomy of the gravid uterus, 
and the structure of the foetus.^ He was also conversant, as 
Vidius, a professor at Paris of Italian birth, as early as 1542, 
had already been, with the anatomy of the brain. But this 
was much improved by Varoli in his Anatomia, published in 
1573, who traced the origin of the optic nerves, and gave a 
better account than any one before him of the eye and of the 
voice. Piccolomini (Anatomise Preelectiones, 1586) is one of 
the first who described the cellular tissue, and in other 
respects has made valuable observations. Ambrose Pare, a 
French surgeon, is deemed the founder of chirurgic science, 
•at least in that country. His works were first collected in 
1561, but his treatise on gunshot wounds is as old as 1545-. 
Several other names are mentioned with respect by th*^ his- 
torians of medicine and anatomy ; such as those of Alberti, 
Benivieni, Donatus, and Schank. Hever, says Portal, were 

send a liying criminal to the anatomists, to be merely a conjecture. Hist, de la 
qiie77i mterficinmis nostro modo et anaio- M^deeine, iv. 11. 
misamus. Spreugel suggests that * nostro ■Portal, i. 541. 
modo ^ meant by opinm ; but this seems * Id. v6l. ii. p. 3, 
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anatomy and, surgery better cultivated, witli more eiiiiilatioTi 
or more encouragement, tliaii about tlie end of the sisteeiitb 
century. A long list of minor discoveries in the Inimaii frame 
are recorded by this writer and by Spreiigel. It will be readily 
understood that we give these names, wdiich of itself it is 
rather an irksome labour to enumerate, with no other object 
than that none of those who by their ability and diligence 
carried forward the landmarks of hiiiiiaii knowledge' should 
miss, in. a history of general literature, of their meed of 
Cii'cniation remembrance. We reserve to the next period those 
of the blood, passages in the anatomists of this age which have 
seemed to antici|)ate the great discovery that immortalises 
the name of Harvey. 

41. These continual discoveries in the anatomical structure 

Medicinal tended to guide and coiTect the theory of me- 

science. diciiie. The observations of tliis period became more 
acute and accurate. Those of Plater and Poresti, especially 
the latter, are still reputed classical in medical literature. 
Prosper Alpinus may be deemed the father in modern times 
of diagnostic science." Plater, in his Praxis Medica, made 
the first, though an imperfect attempt, at a classification of 
diseases. Yet the observations made in this age, and the 
whole practical system, are not exempt from considerable 
faults ; the remedies were too topical, the symptoms of disease 
were more regarded than its cause ; the theory was too simple 
and general ; above all, a great deal of credulity and super- 
stition prevailed in the art."" Many among the first in science 
believed in demoniacal possessions and sorcery, or in astro- 
logy. This was most common in Germany, where the school 
of Paracelsus, discreditably to the national understanding, 
exerted much influence. The best physicians of the century 
were either Italian or French. 

42. notwithstanding the bigoted veneration for Plippo- 
crates that most avowed, several physicians, not at all ad- 
hering* to Paracelsus, endeavoured to set up a rational expe- 
rience against the Greek school, when they thought them at 
variance. Jouhert of Montpellier, in his Paradoxes (1566), 
was a bold innovator of this class ; but many of his paradoxes 


Sprengel, iii. 173, 


Id. 156. 
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are now estaBlislied trntlas. Botal of Asti, a pupil of Fal- 
lopius, introduced tlie practice of venesection on a scale 
before iiiikiiown, but prudently aimed to show that Hippo- 
crates was on his side. The faculty of medicine, however, 
at Paris condemned it as erroneous and very dangerous. 
Plis method, nevertheless, had great success, especially in 
SpaiilJ 


Sect. IV. — On OniEnTAU Literatuee. 

48. This is a subject over which, on account of my total 
ignorance of Eastern languages, I am glad to hasten, 

The first work that appears after the middle of the 
century is a grammar of the Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Rabbinical, compared with the Arabic and Ethiopic lan- 
guages, which Angelo Caniiii, a man as great in Oriental as 
in Grecian learning, published at Paris in 1554. In the 
next year Widmandstadt gave, from the press of Vienna, the 
first edition of the Syriac version of the New Testament.^ 
Several lexicons and grammars of this tongue, which is in 
fact only a dialect not far removed from the Chaldee, though 
in a different alphabetical character, will be found in the 
bibliographical writers. The Syriac may be said to have been 
now fairly added to the literary domain. The Antwerp 
Poly got of Arias Montanus, besides a complete Chaldee 
paraphrase of the Old Testament, the Ooinplutensian having 
only contained the Pentateuch, gives the New Testament in 
Syriac, as well as Pagninx’s Latin translation of the Old.^ 

44. The Hebrew language was studied, especially among 
the German Protestants, to a considerable extent, Hebrew 
if we may judge from the number of grammatical 
works published within this period. Among these Morhof 
selects the Erotemata Linguse Hebrgese by Neander, printed 
at Basle in 1567. ' Tremiilius, Chevalier, and I)ri'ji^iuS:^mong 
Protestants, Masius and Clarius in the church of Rome, are 

y Sprengel, iii. p. 215. Henry Stephens reprinted it with the 

» Schelhorn, Amcenitates LiterariBB, Grreek and with two Latin translations, 
xiii. 234, Biogr. nniverselle, Andres, * Andres, xix. 49. The whole edi- 
xix. 45. Eiehhorn, v, 435. In this tion is richer in rgiaterials than that of 
edition the Syriac text alone appeared; Ximenes., . v 
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tlie most conspictioiis names. Tlie firsts an, Italian refiigeej is 
cliiefly known by bis translation of tbe Bible into Latin ^ in 
wMcb be was assisted' by Francis Jniiiiis. Tbe second^ a 
native of France, tangbt Hebrew at Cambridge, and was there 
tbe instructor of Drnsins, whose father had emigrated from 
Flanders on tbe ground of .religion. . Driisiiis liiiiiself, after- 
wards professor of Hebrew at tbe nniversity of Franeter, has 
left writings of more permanent rep'iitation tlian most other 
Hebraists of the sixteenth century; they relate chiefly to 
biblical criticism and Jewish antiqiiitj’', and several of them 


have a place in the Critici Sacri and in the collection of 
TJgolini.^ Clariiis is supposed to have had some influence on 
the decree of the council oh Trent, asserting the authenticity 
of the Vulgate.® Calasio was superior, probably, to them all, 
but his principal writings do not belong to this period. Ho 
large proportion of the treatises j>oblisbed by Ugolini ought, 
so far as I know their authors, to be referred to the sixteenth 


century. 

45. The Hebrew language had been early studied in Eng- 
its study in thougli there has been some controversy as to 

England. extent of the knowledge which the first trans- 

lators of the Bible possessed. We find that both Chevalier 
read lectures on Hebrew at Cambridge not long after the 
queen’s accession, and his disciple Drusius at Oxford, from 
1572 to 1576."^ Hugh Broughton was a deeply learned rab- 
binical scholar. I do not know that we could produce any 
other name of marlced reputation ; and w'e find that the first 
Hebrew types, employed in any considerable number, appear 
in 1592. These are in a book not relating directly to Hebrew, 
Hheses Institutiones Linguse Cambro-Britaniiicse. But a few 
Hebrew characters, very rudely cut in wood, are found in 
Wakefield’s Oration, printed as early as 1524.® 


^ Drusius is extolled Fy all critics 
except Scaliger (Scaligerana Seciinda) 
who seey^ to irtPre conceived one of Ms 
personal prejudices against theFraneker 
professor, and depreciates his moral cha- 
racter. Simon thinks Drnsius the most 
learned and jndieions writer we find in 
the Critici Sacri. Hist, critique dn 
Y. T. p. 498. Biogr. -amv. Blount. 

. ® Clarius, according to Simon, knew 
Pehrew but indiiFerently,and does little 


more than copy Munster, whose observa- 
tions are too full of Judaism, as he con- 
sulted no interpreters but the rabbinical 
writers. Masius, the same author says, 
is very learned, but has the like fault of 
dealing in rabbinical expositions, p. 499. 

^ Wood’s Hist, and Antiquities. In 
1574 he was appointed to read publicly 
in Syriac. 

® Prefiice to Herbert’s Typographical 
Antiquities. 
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46. Tlie Syriac and Chaldee were so closely related to 
Hebrew, both as languages, and in the theological Arabic be- 
pnrposes for which they were studied, that they did kndied. 
not much enlarge the field of Oiiental literature. The most 
copious language, and by far the most fertile of boobs, was 
the Arabic. A few slight attempts at introducing a know- 
ledge of this had been made before the middle of the century. 
An Arabic as well as Syriac press at Yienna was first due to 
the patronage of Ferdinand I. in 1554, but for a considerable 
time no fruit issued from it. But the increasing zeal of 
Home for the propagation of its faith, both among infidels 
and schismatics, gave a larger sweep to the cultivation of 
Oriental languages. Gregory XIII. founded a Maronite 
College at Eome in 1584, for those Syrian Christians of 
Libanus who had united themselves to the Catholic church ; 
the cardinal Medici, afterwards grand duke of Florence, 
established an Oriental press, about 1580, under the super- 
intendence of John Baptista Raimondi; and Sixtus Y. in 
1588 that of the Yatican, which, though principally designed 
for early Christian literature, was possessed of types for the 
chief Eastern languages. Hence the Arabic, hitherto almost 
neglected, began to attract more attention ; the Gospels in 
that language, were published at Rome in 1590 or 1591 ; 
some works of Euclid and Avicenna had preceded ; one or 
two elementary books on grammar appeared in Germany ; 
and several other publications belong to the last years of the 
century/ Scaliger now entered upon the study of Arabic 
with all his indefatigable activity. Yet, at the end of the 
century, few had penetrated far into a region so novel and 
extensive, and in which the subsidiary means of knowledge 
were so imperfect. The early grammars are represented by 
Eichhorn as being very indifferent, and in fact very few 
Arabic books had been printed. The edition of the Koran 
by Pagninus in 1529 was unfortunately suppressed, as we 
have before mentioned, by the zeal of the couit of=^oine. 
Casaubon, writing to Scaliger in 1597, declares that no one 
within his recollection had even touched with the tips of his 
fingers that language, except Postel in a few rhapsodies ; 


^ Eichhorn, v. 641, et alibi. Tiraboschi, viii. 195. Ginguene, vol. vii. p. 258. 
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ami tliat' neitiier lie nor any one else liacl written aiiytliiiig 
on tlie Persic.^ Gesner^ Loweverj in iiis MitliridateSj 1558^ 
liacl given the Lord’s prayer in twenty-two languages ; to 
which Eocca at Pome, in I 59 I 5 added three more ; and 
Megiser increased the number, in a book published next year 
at Prankfort, to forty ^ 


Sect. V. — On GEoaRAPHY, 

Tojages in the Indies — Those of the English — Of Ortelius and others, 

47. A MORE important accession to the knowledge of Europe 
Collection of as to the rest of the world, than had hitherto been 
Ramiisfo!^^ made through the press, is due to Eamusio, a Vene- 
tian who had filled respectable offices under the republic. 
He published, in 1550, the first volume of his well-known 
collection of Travels ; the second appeared in 1559, and the 
third in 1565. They have been reprinted several times^ and 
all the editions are not equally complete. 5To general col- 
lection of travels had hitherto been published, except the 
Novus Orbis of Gryn^ns, and though the greater part per- 
hajis of those included in Eamiisio’s three volumes had 
appeared separately, others came forth for the first time. 
The Africa of Leo Africanus, a baptized Moor, with which 
Eamusio begins, is among these 5 and it is uj)on this work 
that such knowledge as we possessed, till very recent times, 
as to the interior of that continent, was almost entirely 
founded. Eamusio in the remainder of this volume gives 
many voyages in Africa, the East Indies, and Indian Archi- 
pelago, including two accounts of Magellan’s circumnavi- 
gation of the world, and one of Japan, which had very lately 
been discovered. The second volume is dedicated to travels 
through northern Europe and Asia, beginning with that of 
Marco Polo, including also the curious, though very ques- 


« Nostra autem memorja, qui eas lin- quam exilia I de Persiea, quod eqaidem 
guas yel quod aiunt, daKrvX<p atti- memini ueque ille, neque alius quisquam 
gerit, novi neminem, nisi quod Postellum vel ypv ro Xeyofiepop. Epist. ciii. 
neseio quid muginatum esse de lingua ^ Biogr. uniy. arts. Megiser and 
Arabica memini, Sed ilia quam tenuia, Rocca. 
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tioiiable voyage of tlie Zeiii brothers, about 1400, to some 
nnlmown region north of Scotland. In the third volume we 
find the conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had 
already been printed of the excellent work of Hernando 
d’Oviedo on the Western world. Pew subsequent collections 
^ of voyages are more esteemed for the new matter they con- 
tain than that of Eamusio.^ 

48. The importance of such publications as that of Eamusio 
was soon perceived, not only in the stimulus they cunosity 
gave to curiosity or cupidit}’' towards’ following up awakened, 
the paths of discovery, but in calling the attention of reflect- 
ing minds, such as Bodin and Montaigne, to so copious a 
harvest of new facts, illustrating the physical and social 
character of the human species. But from the want of a 
rigid investigation, or more culpable reasons, these early 
narratives are mingled with much falsehood, and misled 
some of the more credulous philosophers almost as often as 
they enlarged their knowledge. 

49. The story of the Portuguese conquests in the East, 
more varied and almost as wonderful as romance, 

was recounted in the Asia of Joam de Barros (1552), wages, 
and in that of Castanheda in the same and two ensuing 
years ; these have never been translated. The great voyage 
of Magellan had been written by one of his companions, 
Pigafetta. This was published in Italian in 1556. The 
History of the Indies by Acosta, 1690, may perhaps belong 
more strictly to other departments of literature than to 
geography. 

50. The Eomish missionaries, especially the Jesuits, sj^read 
themselves with intrepid zeal during this period over Accounts 
infidel nations. Things strange to European preju- 

dice, the books, the laws, the rites, the manners, the dresses 
of those remote people, were related by them on their return, 
for the most part orally, but sometimes through the i>ress. 
The vast empire of China, the Cathay of Marc3 Polb, over 
which an air of fabulous mystery had hung, and which is 
delineated in the old maps with much ignorance of its posi- 
tion and extent, now first was brought within the sphere of 


* Biogr. univ. 
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European knowledge. Tke Poiingiiese liacl some traffic to 
Canton ; but tlie relations tbey gave were niicert'aiiij in 
15*77, two Augustine friars persuaded a CMnese officer to 
take them into the country.. After a residence- of four 
months they returned to Manilla, and, in consec|iience of 
their reports, Philip IT. sent, in 1580, an embassy to the 
court of Pekin. The History of China by Mendoza, as it is 
called, contains all the knowledge that the Spaniards ivere 
able to collect by these means ; and it may be said, on com- 
parison with later books on the same subject, to be as full and 
ample an account of China as could have been given in such 
circumstances. This book was published in 1585, and from 
that time, but no earlier, do we date our acquaintance with 
that empire.^ Maffei, in his History of India, threw all the 
graces of a pure Latin style over his description of the East. 
The first part of a scarce and curious collection of voyages 
to the two Indies, with the names of De Bry and Merian as 
India and If s editoTS, appeared at Frankfort in 1590, Six other 
Bussia. volumes were published at intervals down to 1634. 
Possevin, meantime, told us more of a much nearer state, 
Muscovy, than was before familiar to western Europe, though 
the first information had been due to England. 

51. The spirit of lucre vied with that of religion in pene- 
Engiisii trating unknown regions. In this the English have 

t3isco'vc!i3ri©s ^ 

in the most to boasfc ; they were the first to pass the Icy 

seas. Cape and anchor their ships in the White Sea, 

This was in the famous voyage of Chancellor in 1558. 
Anthony Jenkiiison soon afteinvards, through the heart of 
Hussia, found his way to Bokhara and Persia. They followed 
up the discoveries of Cabot in North America ; and, before 
the end of the century, had ascertained much of the coasts 
about Labrador and Hudson’s Bay, as well as those of Yir- 
ginia, the first colony. These English voyages were recorded 
in the three parts of the Collection of Voyages, by Hakluyt, 
publi^ed m 1598, 1699, and 1600, Drake, second to Ma- 
gellan in that bold enterprise, traversed the circumference of 
the world ; and the reign of Elizabeth, quite as much as any 


^ Biogr. imiv. This wa.s translated least I helieve it to bo the same work, 
into English by B. Parke in 1588 ; at but haye never seen the original 
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later age^ bears witness to the intrepidity and skilly if not 
strictly to the science, of onr sailors. For these midaniited 
naTigators, trayersiiig the unexplored wildernesses of ocean in 
small iH-bnilt vessels, had neither any effectual assistance 
from charts, nor the means of making observations them- 
selves, or of profiting by those of others. Hence, when we 
come to geographical knowledge, in the proper sense of the 
word, we find it surprisingly scanty, even at the close of the 
sixteenth century. 

52. It had not, however, been neglected, so far as a multi- 
plicitj^ of books could prove a regard to it. Ortelius, 
in his Theatrum Oi’bis Terrarum, (the first edition orteiiiis. ' 
of which was in 1570, augmented afterwards by several 
maps of later dates,) gives a list of about 150 geographical 
treatises, most of them subsequent to 1560. His own work 
is the first general atlas since the revival of letters, and has 
been justly reckoned to make an epoch in geography, being 
the basis of all collections of maps since formed, and de- 
serving, it is said, even yet to be consulted, notwithstand- 
ing the vast progress of our knowledge of the earth.^ The 
maps in the later editions of the sixteenth century bear 
various dates. That of Africa is of 1590 ; and though the 
outline is tolerably given, we do not find the Mauritius 
Isles, while the Mle is carried almost to the Gape of Good 
Hope, and made to issue from a great lake. In the map of 
America, dated 1587, the outline on the N.E. side contains 
Hew France, with the city of Canada; the St. Lawrence 
traverses the country, but without lakes; Florida is suf- 
ficiently distinguished, but the intervening coast is loosely 
laid down. Estotiland, the supposed discovery of the Zeui, 
appears to the North, and Greenland beyond. The outline 
of South America is wox'se, the southern parts covering 
nearly as much longitude as the northern, an error which 
was ill some measure diminished in a map of 1603. An 
immense solid land, as in all the older maps, conf?ects^erra 
del Fuego with Hew Guinea. The delineation of the 
southern coasts of Asia is not very bad, even in the earlier 
maps of Ortelius, but some improvement is perceived in his 
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Iviiowledge of China and the adjacent seas in that of the 
world given in the edition of 1588* The iiia..ps of Europe 
in Ortelins are chiefly defectiye as to the coiiii tries on the 
Baltic Sea and Eussia; hnt there is a general ineorrectness 
of delineation which mnst strike the eye at once of any person 
slightly experienced in geography* 

53. Gerard Mercator, a native of the duchy of Jiiliers, 
where he passed the greater part of his life, was perhaps 
superior to Ortelins. His fame is most diffused by the in- 
vention of a well-known mode of delineating hydrographical 
charts, in which the j)arallels and meridians intersect each 
other at right angles. The first of these was published in 
1569 ; but the principle of the method was not understood till 
Edward Wright, in 1599, explained it in his Correction of 
Errors in Is avigation.^' The Atlas of Mercator, in an edition 
of 1598, which contains only part of Europe, is superior to 
that of Ortelins ; and as to England, of which there had 
been maps published by Lluyd in 1569, and by Saxton in 
1580, it may be reckoned very tolerably correct. Lluyd’s 
map, indeed, is published in the Atlas of Ortelins. But in 
the northern regions of Europe we still find a mass of arbi- 
trary, erroneous conjecture. 

54. Botero, the Piedmontese Jesuit mentioned in another 

place, has given us a cosmography, or general description of 
as much of the world as was then known, entitled Eelazioni 
TJniversali ; the edition I have seen is undated, but he men- 
tions the discovery of Nova Zembla in 1594. His knowledge 
of Asia is very limited, and chiefly derived from Marco Polo. 
China, he says, extends from 52° of latitude, and has 

22° of longitude. Japan is sixty leagues from China and 
150 from America. The coasts, Botero observes, from 
Bengal to China are so dangerous, that two or three are 
lost out of every four ships, but the master who succeeds in 
escaping these perils is sure to make his fortune. 

SS^Butlhe best map of the sixteenth century is one of 
uncommon rarity, which is found in a very few copies of the 
first edition of HakluyPs Yoyages. This contains Davis's 
Straits (Eretum Davis), Virginia by name, and the lake 


Montucla, ii. 66 L Biogr. uniy. art. Mercator. 
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Ontario. Tlie coast of .CMli is placed more correctly tkaii 
in tlie prior maps of Ortelins; .and it is noticed iiitke margin 
that tliis trending of tlie, coast less westerly than had been 
supposed was discovered by Drake in 15775 confirmed by 
Sarniiento and Gaveiidish. The huge TexTa Australis of the 
old geography is left out, Corea is represented near its 
place^ and China with some degree of coiTectness ; even the 
north coast of l!^ew Holland is partially traced. The strait 
of Aniaiij which had been presumed to divide Asia from 
America, has disappeared, while a marginal note states that 
the distance between those two continents in latitude 38° is 
not less than 1,200 leagues. The Ulti’a-Indian region is in- 
accurate ; the sea of Aral is still unknown, and little pains 
have been taken with central and northeim Asia. But upon 
the whole it represents the utmost limit of geographical 
knowledge at the close of the sixteenth century, and far 
excels the maps in the edition of Oiielius at Antwerj) in 
1588 ,^^ 


Sect. VI. — On History. 

56. The history of Italy by Guicciardini, though it is more 
propeiiy a work of the first part of the century, was 
not published till 1564. It is well known for the 
solidity of the reflections, the gravity and impartiality with 
which it is written, and the prolixity of the narration ; a 
fault, however, frequent and not unpardonable in historians 
contemporary and familiar with the events they relate. If 
the siege of Pisa in 1508 appeared so uninteresting a 
liiindred years afterwards, as to be the theme of ridicule 
with Boccalini, it was far otherwise to the citizens of Florence 
soon after the time. Guicciardini has generally held the 
first place among Italian historians, though he is by no 
means equal in literary merit to Machiavel. Adriani, whose 
continuation of Guicciardini extends to 1574, is lUtle rBad, 
nor does he seem to be much recommended by style. Ho 
other liistoi’iaii of that conntry need be mentioned for works 
published within the sixteenth century. 


® [This majpis in tlio British Museum. — 1842.] 

s- ' • 
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57- Tlie Fi'encli lia¥e ever been clistingnisliecl for tliose 
Frencin persoiial memoirs of men more or less coiiYersant 
memoirs, piiblic Hfe^ to wbicli Philip de Coiiiiiies led the 

waj. Seyeral that fell within this period are cleserYing of, 
being read^ not' only for their relation of events^ with which 
we do not here nmch concern oiirsel'Yes, but for a lirely 
style^ and occasionally for good sense and acute thinking. 
Those of Montluc may be praised for the former. Spain had 
a considerable historian in Mariana;, twenty books of vdiose 
history were published in Latin in 15925 and five more in 
1595; the conelnding five boobs do not fall within the 
centnry. The style is vigorous and classical, the thoughts 
judicious. Buchanan’s History of Scotland has already been 
praised for the purity of its language. Pew modern histories 
are more redolent of an antique air. We have nothing to 
boast in England ; our historical w-orks of the Elizabethan 
age are mere chronicles, and hardly good even as such. K'or 
do I know any Latin historians of Germany or the Low 
Countries who, as writers, deserve our attention. 


Sect. VIL — General State op Literature. 

68. The great Italian universities of Bologna, Padua, Pisa, 
Universities R^d Pavia, seeui to have lost nothing of their 
in Italy. logtre throughout the century. hTew colleges, new 
buildings in that stately and sumptuous architecture which 
distinguishes this period, bore witness to a continuai patron- 
age, and a public demand for knowledge. It is true that the 
best days of classical literature had passed away in Italy. 
But the revival of theological zeal, and of those j^artieiilar 
studies which it fostered, might perhaps more than compen- 
sate^ in i^s effect on the industry of the learned for this 
decline of philology. The sciences also of medicine and 
mathematics attracted many more students than before. The 
Jesuit colleges, and those founded by Gregory XIII., have 
been already mentioned. They were endowed at a large ex“ 
peiise in that palmy state of the Roman see. 
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59. Universities were founded at Altdorf and Leyden in 
1575, at Helmstadt in 1576. Others of less import- 

aiice began, to exist in the same age. The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh derives its origin from the charter of 
James in 1582. Those of Oxford and Cambridge, reviving 
as we have seen after a severe shock at the accession of 
Elizabeth, contiiinecl through her reign to be the seats of a 
progressive and solid erudition. A few colleges, were founded 
in this age. I should have wished to give some sketch of 
the mode of instruction pursued in these two universities. 
But sufficient materials have not fallen in my way; what I 
have been able to glean has already been given to the reader 
in some pages of the first volume. It was the common prac- 
tice at Oxford, observed in form down to this century, that 
every candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts, inde- 
pendently of other exercises, should undergo an examin- 
ation (become absolutely nominal) in the five sciences of 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, ethics, and geometry ; every one 
for that of master of arts, in the additional sciences of 
physics, metaphysics, Hebrew, and some more. These were 
probably the ancient triviuni and quadrivium ; enlarged, 
perhaps after the sixteenth century, according to the in- 
crease of learning, and the apparent necessity of higher 
qualifications.^ But it would be, I conceive, a great mistake 
to imagine that the requisitions for academical degrees were 
ever much insisted upon. The universities sent forth abun- 
dance of illiterate graduates in every age. And as they had 
little influence, at least of a favourable sort, either on philo- 
sophy or polite literature, we are not to overrate their 
importance in the history of the intellectual progress of 
mankind.'^ 

60. Public libraries were considerably enlarged during 
this period. Those of Eome, Eerrara, and Flo- 
rence ill Italy, of Vienna and Heidelberg in Ger- 

many, stood much above any others. Sixtus V. e^’ecte^the 

p [‘The qnadrivials, I mean arith- Oxford was made after lais time. — 1842.] 
metiCj music, geometry, and astronomy, ^ Lord Bacon animadverts (Do Cogi- 
are. now little regarded in either of the tatis et Visis) on the fetters which the 
universities.’ Harrison’s Description of universities imposed on the invostigation 
England, p. 2o2. Hence we may infer of truth ; and Morhof ascribes the esta- 
that the more modern division in use at blishment of the academies in Italy to 
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spleiiclid repository of the Vatican. Philip 11. foiiiicled that 
of the Escnrial, perhaps after lr580, and coilected hooks with ' 
great labour and expense ; all who courted the favour of 
Spain contributing also by presents of raritiesd’ Xiiiienes 
had established the library of Alcala ; and that of Salamanca 
is likewise more ancient than this of the EsciiriaL , Every 
king of France took a pride in adding to the royal library 
of Paris. By an ordinance of ISSG, a- copy of every book 
printed with privilege was to be de|)Osited in this library. 
It was kept at Fontainebleau^ but transferred to Paris in 
1595. During the civil wars its progress wnis slowu® .The 
first p.riiice of Orange founded the public library of Leyde-n, 
which shortly became one of the best in Europe. The cata- 
logue was published in 1597. That bequeathed by Hum- 
phrey, duke of Gloucester, to the University of Oxford, was 
dispersed in the genei'al havoc made under Edward VI. At 
the close of the century the university had no public library. 
But Sir Thomas Bodle}^ had already, in 1597, made the 
generous offer of presenting his own, which was carried 
into effect in the first years of the ensuing age.* In the 
colleges there were generally libraries. If wre corild believe 
Scaliger, these were good ; but he had never been in Eng- 
land, and there is no reason, I believe, to estimate them 
highly.^ Archbishop Parker had founded, or at least greatly 


tlio narrow and pedantic spirit of the 
nniyersities. i. i. c. 14. 

*■ Hariana, in a long passage wherein 
he describes the Escurial palace, gives 
this account of the library; Vestibnlo 
bibliotheca imposita, majori longitudine 
omnino pednm centum octoginta quin- 
quo, lata pedes triginbi duos, iibros 
servat prsesertim Graeeos inanuscriptos, 
prsecipujB picrosque vetustatis; qtii ex 
omnibus Europje partibus act fainam 
novi opens magno numero eonfluxerunt: 
quro pretiosiores thesauri, digni (jxiormn 
evolv&^doTunf major eruditis hominihus 
facuUas contingeret. Qmd enim ex cap- 
tivis et maj estate rev^inctis Uteris emolu- 
imniiim t I)e Bege et Begis Institutione, 
b iii, c. 10. The noble freedom of 
Mariana breaks out, we see, in tbe 
midst of his praise of royal magnifi- 
cence. Few, if an^, libraries, except 
those of the universities, were accessible 


to men of studious habits ; a I’eproach 
that has been very slowly eftaced. I 
have often been astonishiod, in eruisidcr- 
ing this, that so much learning was 
really acquired. 

® Jugler's Hist. Litoraria, c. iii. s. 5. 
This very laborious w'ork of tiie middle 
of the last century contains tim most 
ample account of public libraries 
throughout Europe that i have been 
able to fiiid. The CTermaii libraries, 
wuth the two exceptions of Wenna and 
Heidelberg, do not seem to have l^ecome 
of much importance in the sixteenth 
century. 

* Wood’s Hist, and Ant. p. 92‘2. 

Scalig. Secunda, p. 236. He mon 
temps, he says, in the same place, il y 
avoit a Londres douze bibliotheques com- 
2 )lcies, et a Paris quatre-vingts. I do not 
profess to understand this epithet. 
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enlarged, tlie public library of Cambridge, Many pri?ate 
pei'soiis of learning and opulence bad formed libraries in 
England under Elizabeth ; some of -which still subsist in the 
inaiisioiis of ancient families. I incline to believe that there 
was at least as competent a stock of what is generally called 
learning among our gentry as in any continental kingdom ; 
their education was more literary, their habits more peace- 
able, their religion more argumentative. Perhaps we should 
make an exception for Italy, in which the spirit of collecting 
libraries was more prevalent.^ 

61. The last forty years of the sixteenth century were a 
period of uninterrupted peace in Italy. Notwith- coiicrtions 
standing the pressure of governments always jealous 

and sometimes tyrannical, it is manifest that at least the 
states of Venice and Tuscany had grown in wealth, and in 
the arts that attend it. Those who had been accustomed to 
endure the licence of armies found a security in the rule of 
law which compensated for many abuses. Hence that sort 
of property, which is most exposed to pillage, became again 
a favourite acquisition; and, among the costly works of art 
which adorned the houses of the wealthy, every relic of 
antiquity found its place. Gems and medals, which the 
hooks of Vico and Erizzo had taught ' the owners to arrange 
and to appreciate, were sought so eagerly, that, according to 
Hubert Goltzius, as quoted by Pinkerton, there were in Italy 
880 of such collections. The marbles and bronzes, the 
inscriptions of antiquity, were not less in request, and the 
well-known word, applied to these lovers of what 

was rare and beautiful in art or nature, bespoke the honour 
in which their pursuits were held. The luxury of literature 
displayed itself in scarce books, elegant impressions, and 
sumptuous bindings. 

62. Among the refined gentlemen, who devoted to these 
graceful occuj^ations their leisure and their riches, 

none was more celebrated than Gian Vincenzi^ 

Pinelli. He was born of a good family at Haples in 1538, 
A strong thirst for knowledge, and the consciousness that 
his birth exposed him to difiiculties and temptations at home 

== [Morhof, i. 3, mentions several large that of the younger Aldus Mamitius 
private libraries in Italy and France : contained 80,000 volumes. — 1842.] 
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wiicli .miglit obstruct Ms progress, indue'ecl liim to seek, at 
tlie age of twenty-four, tlie uniTersity of Padua, at tliat 
time tbe renowned scene of learning and of pliilosopliyd' In 
tMs city lie spent forty-tbree years, tbe remainder of Ms 
life. His father was desirous that lie slioiild practise tiie 
law ; but, after a short study of this, Piiielli resumed his 
favourite pursuits. His fortune, indeed, was siifileientlj 
large to render any sacrifice of them unreasoirabie ; and it 
may have been out of dislike of liis compulsory reading, that 
in forming this vast library he eseliicled works of Juris- 
prudence. This library was collected by the labour of iiiaiij 
years. The catalogues of the Frankfort fairs, and those of 
the principal hookseliers in Italy, were diligently perused by 
Pinelli ; nor did any work of value appear from the press on 
either side of . the Alps which he did not' insta'iitly add to 
Ms shelves. This great library was regularly arranged, 
and, though he did not willingly display its stores to 
the curious and ignorant, they were always accessible to 
scholars. He had also a considerable museum of globes, 
maps, mathematical instruments, and fossils ; but he only 
collected the scarcer coins. In his manners, Pinelli was a 
finely “|)olished gentleman, but of weak liealth, and for this 
cause devoted to books, and seldom mingling wiili gay so- 
ciety, nor even belonging to the literary academies of tlie 
city, but carrying on an extensive correspoiidence, and con- 
tinually employed in writing extracts or annotations. Yet 
he has left nothing that has been published. His own hotise 
was, as it were, a perpetual academy, frequented by the 
learned of all nations. If Pinelli was not a man of great 
genius, nor born to be of much service to any science, we 
may still respect him for a love of learning, and a nobleness 
of spirit, which has preserved his memory/' 

63. The literary academies of Italy continued to flourish 


y ^imadY^terat autem hie noster, nearly siieli, is republished in the Viten 
domi, inter amplexus parentum et fanu- Illustrinm Vironim by Bates, 
liarium obseqnia, in nrbe delieiarnm * Ouakli. Tiraboseln, vi. 214. The 
plena, niiitaribns et e<iuest3?ibiis, qnain' library of Pinelli was dispersed and in 
mnsarnna stndiis aptiore, non preventn- groat part dcstroved by pirates not long 
rimi sese ad earn glorije metam qnam afterwards. That long since formed by 
sibi destmaverat, ideo gymnasii Pataviiii one of his family is well known to book 
fama permotns, &c, Oanldi, Vita Pi- eolioctors. 

Belli, This life by a contemporary, or 
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even, more than before ; manj new societies of the same kind 
were founded. Several existed at Florence, but all Italian 
others .have, been eclipsed by the Della Crnsca, estab- 
lished ill 1582. Those of another Tuscan city, which had 
taken the lead in such literary associations, did not long vsur- 
vive its political i,ndependence; the jealous spirit of Cosmo 
extiiignished the Rozzi of Sienna in 1568. In governments 
as, suspicions as those of Italy, the sort of secresy belonging 
to these meetings, and the encouragement they gave to a 
sentiment of mutual union, might aj>pear sniSeient reasons 
for ■watchfulness. We have seen how the acadenw of Modena 
•was broken up on the score of religion. That of Teniee, 
perhaps for the same reason, was dissolved by the senate in 
1561, and did not revive till 1593. These, however, were 
exceptions to the rule ; and it was the general policy of 
governments to cherish in the nobility a love of harmless 
amtisements. All Lombardy and Romagna were full of 
academies ; they were frequent in the kingdom of jSTaples, 
and in the ecclesiastical states.^ They are a remarkable 
feature in the social condition of Italy, and could not have 
existed perhaps in any other country. They were the en- 
couragers of a numismatic and lapidary erudition, elegant 
in itself, and throwing for ever its little sparks of light on 
the still ocean of the past, but not very favourable to com- 
prehensive observation, and tending to bestow on an niipro- 
htable pedantry the honours of real learning. This, indeed, 
is the inherent vice of all literary societies, accessible too 
frequently to those who, for amusement or fashion’s sake, love 
as iiiueh knowledge as can be reached with facility, and from 
the nature of their transactions seldom capable of affording 
scope for any extensive research, 

64. No academy or similar institution can be traced at 
this time, as far as I know, in France or Germany, society of 
But it is deserving of remark, that one sprung up 
in England, not indeed of the classical and poli*^ En^nd. 
character that belonged to the Infiammati of Padua, or 


» Tirabosehi, viii. 125-179, is so full a subject more interesting in its details 
on this subject, that I haye not recourse to the Italians than to us. 0inguen4 
to the other writers who have, some- adds very little to what he found in his 
times with great prolixity, investigated predecessor. 
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tlxe' Della Crusea of Florence, jet useful in its olyects, and 
hoiioiirable alike to its members and to tlie eoiintry. Tbis 
was tbe Society of Antiquaries, founded by Ai’clibisbop Parker 
ill 1572, Tbeir object was tbe preservation of ancient docii- / 
ments, illustrative of bistoiy, wliicli tbe recent dissolution 
of religious bouses, and tbe sbameM devastation attend- 
ing it, bad exposed to^ great peril. They intended also, by 
tbe. reading of jiapers .at tbeir meetings, to keep alive tbe 
love and knowledge of Eiiglisb aiiticiiiity. In tbe second of 
these objects tbis society was more successful than in the 
first; several sboid dissertations, chiefly by Arthur Agard, 
tbeir most active member, have been afterwards published. 
Tbe Society comprised very reputable iiaines, especially of 
lawyers, and continued to meet till early in the reign of 
James, who, from some jealousy, tbougbt fit to dissolve itd^ 
65. The chief cities on tbis side of tbe Alps, wbence new 
New books, editions came forth, were Paris, Basle, Lyons, Ley- 
lojpiesS” Antwerp, Brussels, Strasburg, Cologne, Heid- 

elberg, Frankfort, Ingoldstadt, and Geneva. In all 
these, and in many other populous towns, booksellers, who 
were generally also printers, were a mimeroiis body. In 
London at least forty or fifty were contemporaneous pub- 
lishers in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign; but the 
number elsewhere in England xvas very small. The new 
books on the Continent, and within tbe Alps and Pyrenees, 
found tbeir jarincipal mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. 
Catalogues of such books began to be published, according 
to Beckmann^ in 1554.^ In a collective catalogue of all 
books offered for sale at Frankfort, from 1564 to 1592, 1 find 
tbe number, in Latin, Greek, and German, to be about 
16,000. Italian or French appeau’ in tbis catalogue, 
being probably reserved for another. Of theology in Latin 
there are 3,200, and in this dex^artment the catholic publica- 

^ See life of Agard, in Biogr. Brit, at Augsburg, who kept a large shop, and 
and in Chalni,^s. But tbe best account frequented the Frankfort burs, first fell 
is in the Introduction to tbe first Tolume upon tbe plan of causing to be printed 
ofthe Arcbseologia. The present Society every fair a catalogue of all tlie new 
of Antiquaries is the representative, but books, in which the size and printers’ 
after long intermission, of this Eliza- names were marked.’ There seems to 
bethan progenitor. be some doubt whether the- first year of 

« Hist, of Inventions, iii. 120. ‘G-eorge these catalogues was 1554 or 1564 ; the 
Wilier, whom some inaproperly call collection mentioned in tbe text leads us 
Viller, and others Walter, a bookseller rather to suspect the latter. 
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.'.tioiiB rather exceed the protestant. But of the thoolo^pj in 
the Geman language the iiiiniher is 8/700^ not oiie-fonrth of 
which is catholic. Scarcely, any mere German i>oetry ap- 
pears, but a good deal in both languages with musiea.1 noU^s. 
Law furnishes about 1,600' w-orks. I reckoned twenty-.seTe 2 i 
Greek and thirty-two Latin grammars, not counting differeiit 
editions of the same. There are at least sevent}' eclitiiais 
of parts of Aristotle., The German books , are rather more 
tlian one-third of the whole. Among the Latin I did not 
obseiwe one book by a writer of this island. In a compila- 
tion by Clessius, in 1602, purporting to , be, a conspectus of 
the publications of the sixteenth eeiitiiry, formed partly from 
catalogues of fairs, partlj^ from those of public libraries, we 
find, at least in the copy I ha¥e examined, but which seems 
to want one volume, a much smaller number of productions 
than ill the former, but probably with more selection. The 
books in modern languages are less than 1000, half French, 
half Italian. In this catalogue also the catliolic theology 
rather outnumbers the protestaiit, which is perhaps not vrhat 
we should have expected to find. 

66. These catalogues, in the total absence of literary jour- 
nals, were necessarily the great means of commu- i^iteraijcor- 
nicating to all the lovers of learning in Cisalpine ^respondenee. 
Europe (for Italy had resources of her own) some knowledge 
of its progress. Another source of information was the 
correspondence of scholars with each other. It was their 
constant usage, far more than in modern times, to preserve 
an epistolary intercourse. If their enmities were often bitter, 
their contentions almost always violent, many beautiful 
instances of friendship and sympathy might be adduced on 
the other side ; they deemed themselves a distinct caste, a 
priesthood of the same altar, not ashamed of poverty, nor 
disheartened by the world^s neglect, but content with the 
praise of those whom themsehes thought worthy of praise, 
and hoping something more from posterity than th'^^y obtained 
from their own age. 

67. We find several attempts at a literary or rather 
bibliographical history of a higher character than BibiiograpM. 
these catalogues. The Bibliotheca Universalis of cai works. 
Gesner was reprinted in 1574, with considerable enlarge- 
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ineiits. l>y SimleiA Conrad Lycostlieiies afterwards made 
additions to it, and Verdier pnblislied a supplement, Terdier 
was also the antlior of a Bibiiotlieqiie fraiicaise,, of wdiicti 
the first edition appeared in 1384. Anotber wfitli tbe same 
title was pnblislied in tbe same year by La Croix dn Marne. 
Botb these follow tbe strange alphabetical arrangement by 
Christian instead of family iiaines, so usual in tbe sixteenth 
century. La Croix du ' Maine confines himself to Preiieh, 
anthors^, bnt Yerdier includes all ivlio had been ■ translated. 
The former is Yalned for his accuracy and for curious par- 
ticulars in biography ; the second for the extracts he has 
giFeii. Doiii pretended to give a history of boohs in liis„ 
Libreria, but it has not obtained much reputation, and falls, 
according to the testimony of those wLo are acquainted with 
it, helow^ the compilations above mentioned.*^ 

68. The despotism of the state, and far more of the church, 
Bestraintson heavily Oil the press in Italy. Spain, mistress 
the press. Milan and Naples, and Florence under Cosmo I., 
were jealous governments. Yenice, though we are apt to 
impute a rigid tyranny to its senate, appears to have indulged 
rather more liberty of writing on political to|>ics to its sub- 
jects, on the condition, no doubt, that they should eulogise 
the wisdom of the republic ; and, comparatively to the 
neighbouring regions of Italy, the praise both of equitable 
and prndeiit government may be ascribed to that aristocracy. 
It had at least the signal merit of keeping ecclesiastical 
opin^ession at a distance ; a Venetian might write with some 
freedom of the paj)al court. One of the accusations against 
Venice, in her dispute with Paul Y., was for allowing the 
publication of books that had been censured at Eonie.® 

69. But Eome struck a fatal blow, and perhaps more 
Index Ex- deadly than she intended, at literature in the Index 
pnrgatorius. Expurgatorius of prohibited books. It had long 
been the regulation that no hook should be printed without 
a previous ‘xicence. This was of course a restraint on the 
freedom of writing, but it was less injurious to the trade of 
the printer and bookseller than the subsequent prohibition 
of what he had published or purchased at his own cost and 


Morliof. Goujet. Bic^r. ttniv. 


Ranke, ii. 330. 
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risli, Tlie first list . of books proMbited tlie diiiivli was 
set. fortli by Paul IV. in 1559. .His Index ineliKles ull Ifiblts 
in modern laiig'uageSj ermmeratiiig fi»rty»eiglit 
cMefly jirintecl ill eoimtries still within the obedience of the 
church. Sixty-one printers are put under a general ban ; 
all works, of every description from their iwesses bidiig for- 
bidden., Stephens and Oporiiius have the honctur vf beiiiLf 
.among these/ This system was pursued and riaoroinhy 
acted upon by the successors of the imperious Caratlh, The 
council of Trent had its own list of condeBiiied piiblk^atimis. 
Philip II. has been said to have preceded the pope himself 
ill a similar proscription. IVherever the swaj" of Eome oinl 
Spain was felt, books were unsparingly burned, and to this 
cause is imputed the scarcity of many editions- 

70. In its principle, which was apparently that of preserv- 
ing obedience, the prohibitory system might seem 
to have untouched many great walks of learning ‘ ^ 
and science. It is of course manifest that it fell with but an 
oblique blow upon common literature. Yet, as a few words 
or sentences were sufficient to elicit a sentence of condemna- 
tion, often issued with little reflection, it was difficult for any 
author to be fully secure ; and this inspired so much appre- 
hension into printers, that they became unwilling to incur 
the hazard of an obnoxious trade. These occupations, says 
Galluzzi, which had begun to prosper at Plorence, never 
recovered the wound inflicted by the severe regulations of 
Paul IV. and Pius V.^ The art retired to Switzerland and 
Germany. The booksellers were at the mercy of an Inquisi- 
tion, which every day contrived new methods of haiussing 
them. Prom an interdiction of the sale of certain prohibited 
books, the church proceeded to forbid that of all which were 
not expressly permitted. The Giunti, a firm not so eminent 
as it had been in the early part of the century, but still the 
honour of Plorence, remonstrated in vain. It seems pro- 
bable, however, that after the death of Pius V.,\^ne <5!f the 
most rigorous and bigoted pontiffs that ever filled the chair, 
some degree of relaxation took place. 

^ Sclielhorn, Amcenit. Liter, vii. 98 j are full of curious information, 
viii. 34:2 and 485. The two disserta- s 1st. del Gran Bucato, iii. 442. 
tions on prohibited "books here quoted 
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71. The restraints on the printing and sale of books in 
Eestric- England, though not so overpowering as in Italy, 
Eng4i3i. must have stood in the way of useful knowledge 
under Elizabeth. The Stationers’ Company, founded in 
1655, obtained its monopoly at the price of severe restric- 
tions. The Star Chamber looked vigilantly at the dangerous 
engine it was compelled to tolerate. By the regulations 
it issued in 1585, no press was allowed to be used out of 
London, except one at Oxford, and anotlier at Cambridge. 
Nothing was to be printed withont allowance of the coiiiieil ; 
extensive powers both of seizing books and of breaking the 
presses were given to the officers of the crown.^ Thus eveiy 
check was imposed on literature, and it seems unreasonable 
to dispute that they had some efficacy in restraining its pro- 
gress, though less, perhaps, than we might in theory expect, 
because there was always a certain degree of connivance and 
indulgence. Even the current prohibition of importing 
popish books, e:Kcept for the use of such as the council should 
permit to use them, must have affected the trade in modern 
Latin authors beyond the bounds of theology. 

72. These restrictions do not seem to have had any 
Latin more Eiaterial Operation in France, in Grermaiiy, or the 

Low Countries. And they certainly tended very 
account. considerably to keep up the usage of writing in 
Latin ; or rather, perhaj)S, it may be said, they were less 
rigorously urged in those countries, because Latin continued 
to be the customary tongue of scholars. We have seen that 
great licence was used in political writings in tha.t language. 
The power of reading Latin was certainly so diffused, that 
no secresy could be affected by writing it ; yet it seemed to 
be a voluntaiy abstaining from an appeal to the passions of 
the multitude, and passed better without censure than the 
same sense in a modern dress. 

• 73, The influence of literature on the public mind was 
in^uenc^ aS'eady very considerable. Ail kinds of reading 
ture. had become deeper and more diffused. Pedantry 
is the usual, perhaps the inevitable, consequence of a genuine 
devotion to learning, not surely in each individual, but in 


^ Herbert, iii. 1668 . 
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classes an,d bodies of men. And tbis was an age of^ pedants. 
To quote profusely from ancient.' •writers seemed to be a 
liigber merit tbaii to rival them ; they furnished both autho- 
rity and ornament^ they did honour to the inoderiij 
shone in these plumes of other birds with little expense 
of thought, and sometimes the actual substance of a book is 
hardly discernible under this exuberance of rich incrusta- 
tions. Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and Seneca (for the Greeks 
were in comparison but little read), and many of the Latin 
poets, were the books that, directly, or by the secondary 
means of quotation, had most influence over the public 
opinion. Nor was it surprising that the reverence for anti- 
quity should be still undiminished; for, though the new 
literature was yielding abundant crops, no comparison be- 
tween the ancients and moderns could as yet fairly arise. 
Montaigne, fearless and independent as he was, gave up alto- 
gether the pretensions of the latter ; ^^et no one was more 
destined to lead the way to that renunciation of the authority 
of the former which the seventeenth century was to witness. 
He and Machiavel were the owo writers who produced the 
greatest effect upon tliis age. Some others, such as Guevara 
and Castiglione, might be full as much read, but they did not 
possess enough of original thought to shape the opinions of 
mankind. And the former two, to whom we may add Eabe- 
lais, seem to be the only writers of the sixteenth century, 
setting aside poets and historians, who are now much read 
by the world. 



PART III 


ON THE LITERATUEE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER- L . 

HISTOEY OF AI^'CIEKT MTEBAYUEE .IH EmOPK,' .FKO!'.1 

1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. L 

Decline of merely Pliilologicalj especially Greek, Learning — Casaubon — 
Vig'er — Editions of Greek and Latin Classics— Critical Writings — 

Style — Scioppiiis — Yossius — Successive Periods of modern Latinists. 

1. Ih every period of literary history^ if vce snonki listen 
to tlie complaints of contemporary miters, all learn- Learaing oi 
ing and science have been verging towards estinc- 
tioii. None remain of the mighty, the race of 
giants is no inore ; the lights that have been extinguislied 
burn in no other hands ; we have fallen on evil days, tvhen 
letters are no longer in honour with the world, nor are they 
cultivated by those who deserve to be honoured. Such are 
the lamentations of many tlironghout the whole sixteenth 
century ; and with such do Sca.liger and Casaubon greet that 
which opened npop them. Yet the first part of the seven- 
teenth century may be reckoned eminently the learned ago ; 
rather, liow^ever, in a more critical and exact erudition with 
respect to historical fact, than in what is strictly called 
philology, as to which we cannot, on the whole, rank this so 
high as the preceding period. Neither Italy no^Gei'i^aiiy 
maintained its reputation, which, as it has been already 
iiieiitioned, had begun to wane towai’ds the close of the 
sixteenth century. The same causes were at work, the same 
preference of studies very foreign to polite letters, meta- 
physical philosox)l\yj, dogmatic theology, patristic ormedimval 
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sciences,' wliicli were rapidly gaining' groniid. AvA to tliese 
we must add a prevalence of bad taste, even aniung tbose. ■ 
wlio liad some pretensions to be reckoned sclioiars* Lipsiiis 
bad set an example of abaiidoBing tlie purest models; and 
its followers bad less sense and taste than hiiiiself. They 
songlit obsolete terms from Paciiviiis and Plautus, they af- 
fected pointed sentences, and a studied coiiciseiiess .of period, 
wliicli made, their style altogether dry and jejiiiier' The 
nniversities, and even the gymnasia, or schools of Germany, 
grew negligent of all the beanties of language. Latin it- 
self was acquired in a slovenly manner, by help of modern 
books, wliicli spared the pains of acquiring any subsidiary 
knowledge of antiquity. And this neglect of tlie ancient 
writei'vS in edncatioii caused even eiiiiiient scholars to ivrite 
ill, as we perceive in the supplements of Freinshemiiis to 
Curtins and Livy. 

2. A sufficient evidence of this is found in the vast popn- 
Popnianty laiity wMch tlie writings of Comeniiis acquired in 
ofcomenius. ■ TMs author, a man of much industry, 

some ingenuity, and little judgment, made himself a tempo- 
rary reputation by hm Orbis Sensualium Pictiis, and still 
more by his Janua Linguarum Eeserata, the latter published 
ill 1631. This contains, in 100 chapters subdivided into 
1000 paragraphs, more than 9,300 Latin words, exclusive, of 
course, of such as recur. The originality of its method 
consists ill weaving all useful words into a series of para- 
graphs, so that they may be learned in a short time, without 
the tediousness of a nomenclature. It was also intended to 
blend a knowledge of things with one of ivoi'ds,*^ The Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus has the same end. This is what has 
since been so continually attempted in books of education, 
that some may be surprised to hear of its originality. 'So 
one, however, before Comenius seems to have thought of 
this method. It must, unquestionably, have appeared to 
facilitate the early acquirement of knowledge in aveiy great 
degree ; and even with reference to language, if a compen- 
dious mode of getting at Latin words were the object, the 
works of Comenius would answer the purpose beyond those 

Biogr. iiniT. art. Graevms. Eieh* ^ Eiclihorn, 32G. 
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of any classical aiitlior. , , In a country wliere Latin was a 
living and spoken tongue^ as was in some measure tlie case 
witli G-ermany^ no • great, strictness in excluding barbarous 
phrases is either practicable or expedient. Butj, according 
to the received principles of philological literaturey they are 
such books as every teacher would keep out of the hands of 
his pupils. They were^ nevertheless, reprinted and trans- 
lated in many countries ; and obtained a general reception, 
especially in the German empire, and similarly circumstanced 
kingdoms.*^ 

3. The Greek language, meantime, was thought mineces- 
sary, and few, comparatively speaking, continued to necime&f 
prosecute its study. In Italy it can merely be said learning 
that there were still professors of it in the universities ; but 
no one Hellenist distinguishes this century. Most of those 
who published editions of Greek authors in Germany, and 
they were far from numerous, had been formed in the last 
age. The decline was progressive; few scholars remained 
after 1620, and a long blank ensued, until Fabrieius and 
Knster restored the study of Greek near the end of the cen- 
tury. Even in France and Holland, where many were abun- 
dantly learned, and some, as we shall see, accomplished 
philologers, the Greek language seems to have been either 
less regarded, or at least less promoted, by eminent scholars, 
than in the |)reeeding century.® 


Uiiillet, Critiques Grainmairiens, idea, thoiigli the delineations aroiiidif- 
parfcof the Jiigomens des Sqii vans (whom /ferent, and the whole not so well ar- 
I cite by the number oi’ paiMgraph, on ranged as it might be. Polyhistor. lib. 
aecoimt of the different editions), No.* ii. c.4. 

63-1, quotes Lancelot’s rcuiiark on the ® Sealiger, even in 1602, 'says: Quia 
Jaiina Linguarura, that it requires a hodie neseit Grmcc? sod quis est doetus 
better memory than most boys possess Grmce ? bNon dubito esse aliquot, sod 
to master it, and that commonly the paneos, et quos non novi ne de nomine 
first part is forgotten before the last is quidem. Te nniim novi et memorim 
leaimed. It excites disgust in the avorura et nostri sjeculi Grseee doctissi- 
seholtir, because he is always in a new mum, qui unus in Grtneis praestiteris, 
country, every chapter being filled with quse post renatas apnd nos^onas Stems 
words ho has not seen before ; and the omnes nunqnam prmstare potuisseiit, 
successive parts of the book have no He goes on to speak of himself, as stand- 
connexion with one another. ing xiext to Gasaubon, and the only com- 

Morhof, though he would absolutely potent judge of the extent of his learning; 
banish the Jainia Lingiiarum from all qui de prmstantia doctrinje tuse certo 
schools whore good Latinity is required, jiidicare possit, ego.aut unicus sum, aut 
seems to think ratlier better of the Orbis qui emteros hac in- re magno intervallo 
Sensiiulium Pictus, as in itself a happy vinco. Beal. Epist, ,72. 
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4. Casatibon now stood on tlie pinnacle of cut !<.■.,] renown. 

His Persins in 1605, and Ms Polybius in 3609, were 
Casauboii. to bis Continued industry in this pro- 

vince.*’ But with this latter edition the philological labours 
of Casatibon came to an end. In 1610 he accepted the invita- 
tion of James I., who bestowed upon him, though a layman, a 
pirebend in the church of Canterbury, and, as some, perhaps 
erroneously, have said, another in that ot esiminster.® 
He died in England within four years after, having consumed 
the intermediate time in the defence of his royal patron 
against the Jesuits, and in writing Animadversions on the 
Annals of Bai'onius ; works ill-suited to his peculiar talent, 
and in the latter of which he is said to have had hut little 
success. He laments, in his epistles, the want of leisure for 
completing his labours on Polybius ; the king had no taste 
hut for theology, and he found no library in which he could 
pursue his studies.*' ‘ I gave up,’ he says, ‘ at last, with 
great sorrow, my cominentai’y on Polybius, to which I had 
devoted so much time, but the good king must be obeyed.'' 
Casaubon was the last of the great scholars of the sixteenth 
century. Joseph Scaliger, who, especially in his recorded 
conversation, was very spjaring of praise, says expressly, 
‘ Casaubon is tbe most learned man now living.’ It is not 
impossible that he meant to except himself ; which would by 


^ The translation that Casaubon has noil meminissOj qiiaiido raiiones prioruni 
hero given of Polybius has generally mcorimi studiormu hoe iter miriiice eon- 
passed for excellent, though some have turbavit, utvix sine siispirio ejusineepti 
thought him a better scholar in Gueek possim. memiiiisse, quod tut. vigiiiis iniiii 
than in L-itin, and consequontly not constitit. Sed neqiie ade&t mea bibllo- 
ahvays able to render tbe sense as well , theca, neque ea studia miilttim sunt ad 
as he conceived it, Baillet, n. 902. gustum illius, ciijus soiiiis, qiniindiii hie 
Behweigbauser ]praisGS the annotations, sum futiums, habenda. luiiii ratio. Ep. 
but not without tbe criticism for wbieb 704. (Feb. 1611.) Eex oplimus atque 
a later editor generally finds room in an ewejSeo-raros rebus tbeologicis ita delec- 
earlier, Eeiske, be says, had pointed tatiir, ut aliis curis litei'arii.s non mnl- 
out many errors. turn operas impendat, Ep. B72. Ego 

® The latter is contradicted by Beloe, quid hie agam, si cupis scire, hoc unoin 
Anec<#otes o# Literature, vol. v. p. 126, respondebo, omnia priora stndia mea 
on the authority of Le Keve’s Fasti fanditus interiisse. Kam maximus rex 
Eeelesise Anglicanse. et iiteralissimus unico geiiere lilerarum 

^ Jacent eurae Polybian^, et fortasse sic capitiir, ut siium et siiorum ingvnia 
snternum jacebunt, neque enim satis in illo detineat. E|). 753. 
commodus ad ilia studia ‘ est locus, ‘ Bceessi gemens a Pulybiano cum- 
Epist. 705. Phira adderem, nisi omni mentario, quern tot laborilms eon<’inna” 
Hbroriim priesidio ■meorum deficierer. veram ; sod regi optimo piirendiim oibit. 
Quare etiam de eommentariis Polybianis Ep. 854. Feb, 1013,. 
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no means be unjust if we take in tbe wliole range of erudi- 
tion ; but ill tbe exactly critical knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, Casaiiboii had not even a rival in Scaliger. 

5, A long period ensued, during which no very considerable 
progress was made in Greek literature. Pew books vi^r de 
occur before the year 1650 which have obtained a 
durable reputation. The best known, and, as I conceive, by 
far the best of a gTammatical nature, is that of Tiger de 
Idiotismis prmcipiiis Grsecm Linguae, which Hoogeveeii and 
Zeuiiius successively enlarged in the last century. Tiger 
was a Jesuit of Eouen, and the first edition was in 1632. 
It contains, even as it came from the author, many valuable 
criticisms, and its usefulness to a Greek scholar is acknow- 
ledged. But, in order to determine the place of Tiger among 
grammarians, we should ascertain by comparison with pre- 
ceding works, especially the Thesaurus of Stephens, for how 
much he is indebted to their labours. He would probably, 
after all deductions, appear to merit great praise. His 
arrangement is more clear, and his knowledge of syntax 
more comprehensive, than that of Caninius or any other 
earlier writer ; but his notions are not unfrequently imper- 
fect or erroneous, as the succeeding editors have pointed out, 
111 common with many of the older grammarians, he fancied 
a difference of sense between the two aorists, wherein even 
Zeuiiius has followed him.^^ 

6. In a much lower rank we may perhaps next place Weller, 
author of a Greek grammar, published in 1638, of 
wdiich its late editor, Fischer, says that it has ah Grammar, 
ways stood in high repute as a school-book, and been fre- 
quently reprinted ; meaning, doubtless, in Germany. There 
is nothing striking in Weller’s grammai'*; it may deserve 
praise for clearness and brevity, bnt in Tergara, Caninius, 
and Sylburgiiis there is much more instruction for those 
who are not merely schoolboys. What is most remarkable 
is, that ^Teller claims as his own the reduction of declen- 
sions to three, and of the conjugations to one, which, as has 

^ Ah earlier treatise on Greek par- olim hand ignobilis, at hodio pseno nog- 
tides by I)er:iriiis, a Greek of the Ionian lectus. ; He is thought too siil^tlc in 
Islands, might have been mentioned in grammar, but,, seems* to have been an 
the last period. Xt %Tas republislied by excellent scholar. I do not perceive that 
lieusinann, ^Yho calls Devarius, homo Vigor has borrowed from him. 
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beeii seen ill aiiotlier-. place,*^- is found iii tlie .grairiiiian of 
Sylbnrgiiis, and is probably due to Ea:iiiiis.' Tliis is ratber 
a piece of effrontery, aS' lie could scarcely liave iigiited by 
coincidence on both these innovations* Yv elier bas given no 
syntax , wliat is added in Fischer’s edition is by Lambert 
Bos. 

7. Philip Labbe, a French Jesuit, was a laborious compiler, 
L.iDbe and aiBODg whose iiiinieroiis works not a. few relate to 
others. grammar of the Greek language. He had, says 

Mceron, a ■wonderful talent in iiiiiltiplyiiig title-pages ; ive 
liave fifteen or sixteen gramniatical treatises froiii him, which 
might have been- comprised in tw^o or three ordinary volumes. ^ 
Labbe’s Eegiilm Aecentuum, publisbecl iii’1635, w'as once, I 
believe, of some repute ; but be lias little or iiotliiiig of liis 
owui.^'^ The Greek grammars piiblisbed in tills age by Alex- 
ander Scot and others are indigested, according to Lancelot, 
.without order or principle, and full of useless and perplex- 
ing things and that of. Vossins, in 1642, which is only an 
imj)roved edition of Clenardus, appears to contain little 
which is not taken from others.^* Erasmus Schmidt is said 
-by Eicbhorii to be author of a valuable -^vork on Gh^eek 
dialects;"^ George Pasor is better known by his writings on 
Saimasins 'tb.® Helleiiistic dialoct, or that of the Septuagint 
iidtenS-'^ and Hew Testament. Saimasins, in his Cominen- 
tarius de Hellenistica (Leyden, 16 iS),has gone very 
largely into this subject. This, lie says, is a question lately 
agitated, whether there be a peculiar dialect of tlie Glreek 
Scriptures ; for, in the last age, the very name of Hellenistic 
.wms unknown to scholars. It is not above half a century 
• old. It wais supposed to be a Hebrew idiom in Greek 
words; which, as he argues elaborately and with great 
learning, is not sufficient to constitute a distinct dialect, 
none of the ancients having ever mentioned one by this 
name. This is evidently much of a verbal dispute, since 
. no c^ne wpuld apply the word to the scriptural Greek in the 
same sense that he does to the Doric and Attic. Saimasins 


YoL i.p. 495. p Baillct, 11 . 711. 

" Niceron, vol. xxr. <i Greseliielite dor Ciiltur, iii. 325. 

“ Baillet, n. 706. 
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lajs clown two essential cliaracteristics of a dialect; one, 
tliat it should be spoken by people of a certain locality; 
another, that it should be distinguishable by single words, 
not merely by idiom. A profusion of learning is scattered 
all round, but not pedantically or impertinently ; and this 
seems a very useful book in Greek or Latin philology. He 
may perhaps be thought to underrate the peculiarities of 
language in the Old and New Testament, as if they were 
merely such as passed current among the contemporary 
Greeks. The second part of this Commentary relates to 
the Greek dialects generally, without reference to the Hel- 
lenistic. He denies the name to what is usually called .tho 
common dialect spoken, or at least written, by the Greeks 
in general after the time of Alexander. This also is of 
course a question of words ; perhaps Salmasius used a more 
convenient phraseology than what is often met with in gram- 
marians. 

8. Editions of Greek classics are not so numerous as in 
the former period. The Pindar of Erasmus Schmidt, in 1614, 
and the Aristotle of Duval, in 1619, may be mentioned ; the 
latter is still in request, as a convenient and complete edi- 
tion. Meursius was reckoned a good critical scholar, but 
his works as an editor are not very important. The chief 
monnment of his philological erudition is the Lexicon 
Grseco-Barbarum, a glossary of the Greek of the Greek 
lower empire. But no edition of a Greek author saTiic’s 
published in the first part of the seventeenth cen- tom. 
tury is superior, at least in magnificence, to that of Chrysos- 
tom by Sir Henry Savile. This came forth, in 1612, from a 
press established at Eton by himself, provost of that college. 
He had procured types and pressmen in Holland, and three 
years had been employed in printing the eight volumes of 
this great work ; one which, both in splendour of execution 
and in the erudition displayed in it by Savile, who had 
collected several manuscripts of Chrysostom, leaves im- 
measurably behind it every earlier production of t^e English 
press. The expense, which is said to have been eight 
thousand pounds, was wholly defrayed by himself, and the 
tardy sale of so voluminous a work could not have reim- 
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biirse.cl' ike,' cost. *■' A.iiotb.ei’ eclitioiE by a Jesuit, 

U’roiito Ductus (FroBto.ii le Due), was ]iiiblislie(I at Paris 
witliiii tw^o years- afterwards, having tlie advantage of a 
Latin, tr,aiislatioii, wliieli Savile had improdeiitly waived. It 
has eveni been iinpiite-d to Dncanis, that, liaviiig procured the 
sheets of Savile^s edition from the 'pressmen while it was 
under their hands, he printed liis owui without alteration. 
But this seems an- apocryphal story.® Savile had the assist- 
a.nce, in. revising the text, of the .most learned eoadjiitors he ,• 
could find in England. 

9. A very few more Greek books were printed at Eton soon 
Greek aftcrwards ; and, though that press ■ soon ceased, 
iif England. 801116 editions of Greek antli 0 .rs, generally for 
schools, appeared in England before 1650. One of these, 
the ' Poetm Minores of Wintertoii, is best known, a.iid lias. 
so,metinies been reprinted ; it appears to differ little, if at 
all, from the collection printed by Crispin in 1570, and of 
w^hieh there had been many siibsequeiit editions, with the 
title Yetnstissiinoriim Aiitorum Georgiea, Biicolica et Gno- 
inoiiica ; but the text, though still very corrupt, has been 
amended, and a few notes, generally relating to prosody, have 
been subjoined. The Greek language, hovrever, was now 
innch studied;^ the age of James and Charles ivas truly- 


' Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, vol. confirmation. S;ivile himstdf says of 
V. p. 103. The copies sold for 9/. each, Pronto DucTcn.s, ‘ Yir doctissimus, et cui 
a Slim equal in command of commodities Clirysostoraus noster pdiirimum debet.’ 
to nearly 30/, at present, and, from the Fuller, it may be observed, says, that 
xola live wealth of the country, to eon si” the Parisian edition followed Savilo’s 
deiMbl}’’ more. "What wonder that the ‘ in a few months,’ wliereas tljo time 
sale was slow? Fuller, however, tells ^Yas two years ; and, as Eranet (Manuel 
us that, when he wrote, almost half a du Librairo) jxustly observes, there is no 
century afterwards, the book was be- apparent necessity to suppose an unfair 
come scax'ce. Ghi’ysostomus, says Ca- communication of the sheets, even if the 
sauboii, a Savilioeditur private impensa, text should be proved to be copied, 
animo regio. Ep. 738 (apud Bcloe). * It might appear, at first sight, that 
The principal assistants of iSaYile were Casaiibon intended to send Iiis son Meric 
Mattbe'w Bust, Thomas Allen, and es- to Holland, nnder the care of Heinsius, 
pecially Bichard Montagu, afterwards bceanso he eouhd not get a good classical 
celebrated in our ecclesiastical history education in England. Cupio in Grmeis, 
as lusffop of ^liehester, who is said to Latiiiis, et Eebraieis literis ipsura serio 
have corrected the text before it went to exeroeri. Hoc in Anglia posse fieri spe- 
the press. As this is the first work of rare non possumiis; nam hie locupletis- 
learning, on a great scale, published in sima mint collegia., sed quorum ratio toto 
England, it deserves the particular com- genere diversa est ab institutis onifiiiini 
momoration of those to whomweowo it. aliorum eoilegiorum. Ep. 962 (1614). 
. . « It is told by Fuller,, and, I do not , But possibly he meant that, on account 

know that it has any , independent of his son’s foreign birth, ho could not 
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learned ; , oiir writers are prodigal of an aloundaiit erudition, 
wliicli embraces a far wider range, of authors than are now 
read; the . philosophers of every class, the poets, the histo- 
rians, and orators of Greece, to ■ whom few comparatively had 
paid regard in the days of Elizabeth, seem as familiar to the 
miscellaneous writers of her next successors as the fathers, 
of the church are to the theologians. A few, like Jeremy 
Taylor, are equally copious in their libations from both 
streams. But though thus deeply read in ancient learning, 
our old scholars were not very critical in philology. 

10, In Latin criticism, the pretensions of the seventeenth 
century are far more considerable than in Greek. 

The first remarkable edition, however, that of Torrentius. 
Horace by Torrentius, a Belgian ecclesiastic, though it ap- 
peared in 1602, being posthumous, belongs strictly to the 
preceding age. It has been said that Dacier borrowed much 
for his own notes from this editor ; but Horace was so pro- 
fusely illustrated in the sixteenth century that little has 
been left for later critics except to tamper, as they have 
largely done, with his text. This period is not generally 
conspicuous for editions of Latin authors, but some names 
of high repute in grammatical and critical lore belong 
to.it. 

11. Gruter, a native of Antwerp, who became a professor 
in several German universities, and finally in that 

of Heidelberg, might have been mentioned in our 
history of the sixteenth century, before the expiration of 
which some of his critical lahours had been accomi^lished. 
Biany more belong to the first twenty years of the present. 
No more diligent and indefatigable critic ever toiled in that 
quarry. His Suspiciones, an early work, in which he has 
explained and amended miscellaneous passages, his annota- 
te admitted on the foundation of Eng- says Casaiibon, theologornm ingens 
lish oulleges, though the words do not copia; oo enim fero oinnes stiidia sna 
clearly express this. At the king’s com- referiint. Ep. 762. Veni^ ex Anglia 
jiiand, however, Meric was sent to (G-rotlus \yrites in 1613), litcrarum ibi 
Oxford. One of Casaubon’s sons went tenuis est merces ; theologi regnant, 
to Eton scliool ; literis dat operam in ' logiileii rem h-iciunt ; unus ternie Casan- 
gynmasio Etoniensi. Ep. 737 (quoted bonus habet fortuiiam satis fa,ventom, 
in Beloe’s Anecdotes ; I had overlooked sed, tit ipse judicat, minus certam. Re 
tlio passp.ge). Theological learning, in hitic quidem locus fuisset in Anglia nt 
the reign of James, opposed polite literatori, theologiim indiiere debuit. 
loUers and philology. Est in Anglia, Epist' Grot, p. 761. 
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tiojis Oil tlie Senecas/ on Martial^ on Statins^, on tlie Eoiiiaii 
MstorianSj as well as another more celebrated compilation 
■\¥biGli we shall have soon to mention, bear witness to his 
immense industry. In Greek he did comparatively but little ; 
yet he is counted among good scholars in that language. All 
others of his time, it has been said, appear mere drones in 
comparison with hini.^ . Scaliger, indeed, tlioiigii on inti^ 
mate terms with Gimter, in one of his usual fits of. spleen, 
.charges li,im with' a tasteless indifference to the real merit. .of 
the writers whom he explained, one being as good as another 
for liis purpose, -which was only to produce a book. In this 
art Griiter was so perfect that he never failed to piibli.sh one 
every year, and sometimes every .His eulogists 

have given him credit for acuteness and judgment, and 
even for elegance and an -agreeable variety, but he seems 
not to have preserved much repute except for liis laborious 
erudition, 

12. Daniel Heinsius, conspicuous as secretary of the synod 
HeiBsiuB Dort, aiid a Latin poet of distinguished name, 

: ’ ’ was also among the first piiilologers of Ms age. 
Many editions of Greek and Latin writers, or annotations 
upon them, -Theocritus, . Hesiod, Maximus Tyriiis, Aristotle, 
Horace, Terence, Silius, Ovid, attest his critical skill. He is 
praised for a judicious reserve in eriticism, avoiding the 
trifles by which many scholars had wearied their readers, 
and attending only to what really demanded the aid of a 
critic, as being corrupt or obscure. His learning wa.s very 
extensive and profound, so that, in the panegjnical tone of 
the times, he is set above all the living, and almost above 
all the dead.^ 

13. Grotius contributed much to ancient philology. His 
^ . editions of Aratus, Stobseus, the fragments of the 

lost Gi-eek dramas, Lucan and Tacitus, are but a 
part of those which he published. In the power of illus- 
tratyrg a^ writer by parallel or resembling passages fi-om 
others, his taste and fondness for poetry, as much as his 


^ Baillet, n. 483; Eayle; Niceron, eimda, 
vol. ix. y Baylo, art. Gnitcr, note I. 

* Non curat utrum cliarta sit eacata, * Baillet, n. 517, 
mode iibros multos exeudat. Scalig. Se- 
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■ ¥ast: erudition^ have made Min remarkable. In mere critical 
skill lie was not quite so great a master of the Greek as of 
the Latin language, nor was he equal to restoring the text 
of the dramatic poets. 

14. The Varioe Lectiones ' of Eutgersius, in 1618, whose 
premature death cut off a brilliant promise of eru- Rntgersius, 
ditioB, are in six books, almost entirely devoted to Barttius? 
emendation of the text, in such a miscellaneous and desultory 
series of criticisms as the example of Timiebus and other 
scholars had rendered usual.^ Eeinesius, a Saxon physician, 
in 1640, put forth a book with the same title, a thick Yolome 
of about 700 pages of multifarious learning, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, classical. He is more interpretative, and less 
attentive to restore corrupted texts, than Eutgersius.^ The 
Adversaria of Gaspar Barthius are better known. This 
work is in sixty books, and extends to about 1,600 pages in 
folio. It is exactly like those of Turhebus and Muretus, an 
immense repertory of unconnected criticisms and other mis- 
cellaneous erudition. The chapters exceed in number the 
pages, and each chapter contains several articles. There is, 
however, more connexion, alphabetical or otherwise, than in 
Turnebus ; and they are less exclusively classical, many 
relating to mediaeval and modern writers. The sixtieth 
book is a commentary on a part of Augustin de Civitate 
Dei. It is difficult to give a more precise notion of Barthius ; 
he is more wsthetic than Turnebus, but less so than Min^etus ; 
he explains and corrects fewer intricate texts than the 
former, but deals more in parallel passages and excursive 
illustration.® Though Greek appears more than in Tur- 


'This work,’ says Xiceron (vol. 
sxxii.), ‘ is in esteem : the style', is neat 
and polite, the thoughts are just and re- 
fined; it has 110 more quotations than 
the subject requires.’ 

Bayle observes of the writings of 
Eeinesius in general, that 'good judges 
of literature have no sooner read some 
pages, but they place him above those 
pliilologers who have only a good me- 
mory, and .r;ink him with critics who 
go beyond their reading and know more 
fluiii books have taught them. The pene- 
tration of their nndorstanding makes 
tlicni draw consequences and form con^ 


jectures which lead them to discover 
hidden treasures. Eeinesius was one of 
those, and made it his chief business to 
find out what others had not said.’ 

® The following are the heads of the 
fourth chapter of the first book, which 
may serve as a specimen of the Adver- 
saria: — Ad Victoris Utkstensis ^ibrum 
primum notee et emendationes. Limitos. 
Collimitia, Quantitas. H. Stephaniis 
notatur. Impendere. Totum. Onini- 
mod^. Dextrales. Asta. Erancisii 
Balduini audacia castigatur, Tormenta 
antiqua. higuamen Arx Capitis. Memo- 
ri«e» Crueiari. Baldninus denuo ali- 
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iiebiis^ by far tlie greater part of Bartliius’s Adversaria re- 
lates to Latin, in tlie proportion of at least fifteen to one, 
A few small poems are printed from mannseiipts for tlie first 
time. Bartbins, according to Morliof, thongli lie sometimes 
explains authors very well, is apt to be rash in his altera- 
tions, hasty in his judgments, and has too much useless and 
frivolous matter. Bayle is not moi;e favourable. Barthius 
published an edition of Statius, and another of Claiidian. 

15. Eigaiilt, or Eigaltius, Petit, Thy sins, and several more, 
. . do honour to Prance and the Low Countries during 

Obliei* cTifcics ^ o 

-English, period. Spain, though not strong in classical 

philology, produced Eamiresius de Prado, whose ns{/Tv 7 - 
KovTapx^^i quinquaginta militum ductor, 1612, is but a 
book of criticism with a quaint title.'^ In Latin literature 
we can hardly say that England made herself more con- 
spicuous than in Greek. The notes of John Bond, on Horace, 
published in 1606, are properly a work of the age of Eliza- 
beth ; the author was long a schoolm^ister in that reign. 
These notes are only little marginal scholia for the use of 
boys of no great attainments, and in almost every instance, 
I believe, taken from Lambinus. This edition of Horace, 
though Antony Wood calls the author a most noted critic 
and granimarian, has only the merit of giving the obser- 
vations of another concisely and perspicuously. Thomas 
Pariiahy is called by Baillet one of the best scholiasts, who 
says hardly anything useless, and is very concise.® He has 
left notes on several of the Latin poets. It is possible that 
the notes are compiled, like those of Bond, from the foreign 
critics. Parnaby also was a schoolmaster, and schoolmasters 
do not write for the learned. He has, however, been ac- 
knowledged on the Continent for a diligent and learned 
man. Wood says he was Hhe chief grammaiian, rheto- 

quoties notatiir, It is true that all this as a critic, on account of the rapidity 
fiirrago arises out of one passage in with which he wrote, and for the same 
Victor.^of Ufcjjca, and Barthius is fir reason has sometimes contradicted iiim- 
from being so desultory as Tiirnehus ; self. Bayle ; Buillet, n. 528 ; Niccron, 
but 3000 columns of such notes make vol. vii.; Morliof, lib. v. 1. 10. 
but, a dictionary without the help of the This has been ascribed by some to 
alpliabet. Barthius tells us himself that his master Sjmctius, author of the Mi- 
he had hnislied two other Tolumes of iierva, Eamirez himself haying been 
Adversaria, besides correcting the first, thought unequal to such remarks as we 
See the passage in Btiyle, note K. But find in it. Baillet, n, 527, 

Ee dues not stand on very high ground ® N. 521. 
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riciaii, poet, Latinist, and Grecian, of liis time ; and Ids scliool 
was so nincli frequented tliat more cliurclimen and statesmen 
issued til eiice tlian .from, any school taught by one man in 
England.’^,, 

16. But the greatest in this province of literature was 
Claude Saumaise. best known in the Latin form . 

^ -5 . Salmasms. 

Salniasius, whom the general sunrage of Ins com- 
peers placed at their head. An incredible erudition, so that 
it was said, what Salmasius did not know was beyond the 
bounds of knowledge, a memory such as none but those great 
scholars of former times seem to have possessed, a life 
passed, naturally enough, in solitary labour, were sufficient 
to establish his fame among the learned. His iiitellectual 
strength has been more questioned ; he wrote, it has been 
alleged, on many subjects that he did not ^vell understand, 
and some have reduced his merit to that of a grammatical 
critic, without altogether rating this so highly as the world 
has done.^ Salmasius was very proud, self-confident, dis- 
dainful, and has consequent^ fallen into many errors, and 
even contradictions, through precipitancy. In his contro- 
versy with Milton, for which he w^as little fitted, he is rather 
feeble, and glad to escape from the severity of his antagonist 
by a defence of his own Latiiiity.^ The works of Salmasius 
are numerous, and on very miscellaneous subjects; among 
the philological, his Annotations on the Historia 3 Augusts 
Seriptores seem to deserve mention. But the most i-emark- 
able, besides the commentary on the Hellenistic Dialect, of 
which an account has been given, is the Plinianss Exercita- 
tioiies, published in 1629. These remarks, nominally on 
Pliny, are, in the first instance, on Solinus. Salmasius tells 
us that he had spent much time on Pliny ; but finding it 
beyond the powers of one man to write a commentary on 
the \vhole Natural History of that author, he had chosen 
Solinus, who is a mere compiler from Pliny, and contains 

^ Athernp Oxoniense.s, voL iii. Milton begfin the attack by objecting 

« Balllet, 11 . 511, is excessively severe to the use of fermna for an individual 
on )Salm.asiiis ; but the homage due to man ; but in this mistaken criticism ut- 
his learning by such an age as that in tered himself the solecism va/piilandum, 
which he lived cannot be extenuated by See Johnson’s lives of the Poets. This 
the censure of a. man like Baillet, of ex- expression had previously boon noticed 
tensive Imt rather superficial attain- byVavassciir. 
meuts, and open to iniich prejudice. 
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iiotMiig from any otlier sonrce. Tlie Pliniaiise Exercita- 
tioiies is amass of learning on tlie geograpliy and natnral 
history of Pliny in more than 900 pageS;, following the text 
of the Polyliistor of Solinns.^ 

17. It had been the desire of those who aspired to repn- 
Good tation for taste and eloquence to write well in Latin^ 
Latin? the sole language, on this side of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, to wdiicli the capacity of choice and polished ex- 
pression was conceded. But when the French tongue was 
more cultivated and had a criticism of its owm, this became 
the natural instrument of polite writers in France, and the 
Latin fell to the merely learned, who neglected its beauties. 
In England it had never been much studied for the purposes 
of stjde ; and thongli neither in Germany nor the Low 
Countries it was very customary to employ the native 
language, the current Latin of literature was always care- 
less and often barbarous. Even in Italy the number of 
good waiters in that language was now very scanty. Two 
deserve to be commemorated with x^^aise, both historians of 
the same jperiod. The History and Annals of Grotius, in 
which he seems to have eiiiulated, wnth more discretion than 
some others, the nervous brevity of Tacitus, though not 
always free from a certain hardness and w^aiit of flow, nor 
equal, consequently, in elegance to some productions of the 
sixteenth century, may be deemed a monument of vigorous 
and impressive language. The Decads of Famiaiius Strada, 
a Eoman Jesuit,* contain a history of the Flemish/war, not 
written certainly in imitation of Tacitus, whom the author 
dejireciated, but with more classical spirit than we usually 
find ill that age. Scarcely any Latin, however, of this 
jieriod is equal to that of Barclay in the Argeiiis and 
Eux>hormio. His style, though rather diffuse, and more 

^ Nemo adeo iit propriam, stiiimqxio turn dedit. Morliof, liv. v. c. 1, § 12. 
veiiitrregnaifr, sibi critieen vindicatUBi Tho Jenuits, PetaTiusand Plarduin, who 
ivit, ac Olaaclius Salmasiiis, qui, quern- , did not cordially praise any Protestant, 
adinodiim nihil unquam seripsit, in ^uo charged this hook with pasvsing over real 
non insignia muita artis criticas vestigia difficulties, while a mass of heterogeneous 
deprohendas, ita. imprimis, ut auctores matter was foisted in. Le Clerc (or La 
cum notis et castigationibus a])solutissi- Croze) vindicates Salmasins against some 
mis oditos taceamus, vasto illo Pliniana- censures of Harduin in Bibl. univ. vol. 
rum. Exereitationura opere, quantum in iv. 
eo eruclitionis genore valeret dembnstra-. 
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fiorid tlian that of tlie Augustan age, is perhaps better 
suited to his subjects, and reminds us of Petronius Arbiter, 
who was probably his model. 

18. Of the grammatical critics, whose attention was solely 
turned to the purity of Latin style, two are con- 
spicuous, Gaspar Scioppius and Gerard Vossius. 

The first, one of those restless and angiy spirits whose hand 
is against all the world, lived a long life of controversy and 
satire. His productions, as enumerated by Mceron, mostly 
anonymous, are about one hundred, twenty-seven of which, 
according to another list, are grammatical.^" The Protes- 
tants whom he had abandoned, and the Jesuits whom he would 
not join, are equally the objects of his anger. In literature 
he is celebrated for the bitterness of his attacks on Cicero, 
whom he spared as little as he did his own contemporaries. 
But ScioiDpius vfas an admirable master of the Latin lan- 
OTaare. All that is remembered of his multifarious His Pbno- 

^ ^ • sophical 

publications relates to this. We owe to him a much Grammar, 
improved edition of the Minerva of Sanctiiis. His own 
Grammatica Philosophica (Milan, 1628), notwithstanding its 
title, has no pretensions to be called anything more than 
an ordinary Latin grammar. In this I observed nothing re- 
markable but that he denies the gerund and supine to be 
parts of the verb, considering the first as passive participles, 
and the second as nouns substantive. ’ 

19. The Iiifamia Pamiani of Scioppius was written against 
Pamianns Strada, whom he hated both as a Jesuit, His in- 
and as one celebrated for the beauty of his style. Famiam, 
This book serves to show how far those who wrote with some 
eloquence, as Strada certainly did, fell short of classical 
purity. The faults pointed out are often very ' obvious to 
those who ha,ve used good dictionaries. Scioppius is how- 
ever so festidious as to reject words employed by Seneca, 
Tacitus, and even Phsedrus, as of the silver age ; and some- 
times probably is wrong in his dogmatic asserffion of a 
negative, that no good authority can be found for them. 

20. But his most considerable work is one called Judicium 
de Stylo Historico, subjoined to the last, and published 


Nieeron, vul. xxxv.; Biogr. imiv. 
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after Ms death in 1650, This treatise consists cMefly of 
.Tiidiciuiu do attacks on the Latin style of TiuianiiSj Lipsins, 
Casaiiboiis aaid other recent authors; hut in the 
course of it we find the remarks of a subtle and severe 
observer on -the ancients themselves. The silver age he 
dates from the latter years of Augustus, placing even Ovid 
^vitllin it. The hrazen he carries up to Yespasian. In the 
silver period he finds many single words as well as phrases 
not agreeable to the usage of more ancient authors. As to 
the moderns, the Transalpine writers, lie says (speaking as 
aii Italian), are always deficient in purity ; they mingle tlie 
phraseology of different ages as preposterously as if they 
were to write Greek in a confusion of dialects ; they affect 
obscurity, a broken structure of periods, a studied use of 
equivocal terms. This is particularly perceived in the school 
of Lipsius, whose own faults, however, are redeemed by 
many beauties even of styleP^ The Italians, on the contrary, 


Transiilpiiiis hominibiis ex quoti- 
diai\o Ijfitini sermonis inter ipsos iisii, 
rnulta sire barbarse, sire plobeia? ac de- 
terioris notae, sic adliserescorc solent, ut 
postca. cum stylum arripuere, do Lntini- 
tJite eorum diibitfire nequaquain iis iu 
ineut eni veniat. Inde fit ut scripta eorum 
plcrumque miinis piiritatis luiboant, 
quamvis gratia ot veiiustas in iisminime 
dcsidoretur. Nam lijec natura duce me- 
lius fiebant, quam arte ant studio. Ac- 
cedit a,lia causa cur non seque pura sit 
Biiiltoriini Transiilpinorum oratio, quod 
nallo retatis discrimine ae delectu in 
a,utorarn iectione versantur, et ex om- 
nium commixtione varinm quodd:5.m ac 
multiforme pro suo quisque ingenio di- 
cendi genus effiijgiint,contempto hoc Fabii 
Tuonito: ‘I)iu non nisi optimns quisque 
ct qui credentem sibi minirae fallat, le- 
genduB ost, Bed diligenter ac psene ad 
scribendi solicitudiaem ; nec per partes 
inodo serntauda omnia, sed perlectus 
liber ^utiqne ex integro resimiendusd 
Ituque genus* illud corruptee orationis, 
sen Ka’to^v^ias, effugere nequeunt, quod 
H.oLvi(T}xov voeaiit, qu 0 e est qxiaedam mista 
♦*x variarum iinguanim ratione oratio, 
ut si Atticis Dorica, lonica, ^olica 
etiam dicta eonfundas ; eiii simile est si 
quis suldimia bumilibus, yetera novis, 
poctica vnlgaribns, Saiiustiana TiilHanis, 
auu'ie ot ferreso mtatis yoeabula aurojs et 


argenteis misceat, qui Lipsio deductisqiie 
ab eo viris, soleniiis et jam dim fiimi- 
liaris est morbus. In qui bus hoc ani- 
plius, verl)a maximo impi’opria, compre- 
liensionem obscurum, compositionem 
iractam, autin trust ula concisa,m, TOc\im 
similium aut ambiguariim puerilein cap- 
tatiouem passim animadvertas. Mngnis 
tamen, non nego, virtutilnis yitia sua 
Lipsius redimit, imprimis acumino, 
Tenero, sulihus (ut cxcellcns viri inge- 
niiim ferobat) turn plurimis leetissimis 
verbis loqnendiqLio modis, ex quibus 
non tarn facultatem bene scribendi, ejns- 
quo, quod melius est, intelieetimi ei 
doesse, quam voluiitatem, quo minus 
rectiora malit, ambitiusciile, plaiisusqae 
popularis studio praipediri inteliigas. 
Italoimm louge dispar ra,tio. Primum 
cuini non nisi optimum legere et ad imi- 
tandum sibi proponero solent; quod 
judicTO quo cfoteras nationes omnium 
consensu superant, imprimis est censen- 
tanoum. Leindo nihil non faciunt, nfc 
ovitent omnia unde aliquid iniueiindm 
et contaminandf© orationis peri cull os- 
tenditiir. Latine igitiir iiivnquam io- 
qiiuiitur, quod fieri yix posse persiiasum 
habeant, quin quotidianiis ejus lingiue 
uBus ad instar torrentis lutiilontus fluat, 
ot cujusquo modi yerborum sorcles secuni 
rapiat, qusepostea qxiodam familiaritalis 
jure sic sc scribentibus ingcrant, ut 
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lie proceeds to say, read, notliiiig but wbat is worthy of imi- 
tatioii, and shun eyery expression that can impair the clear- 
ness and purity of a sentence. Yet even in Maiiutius and in 
the Jesuit Maffei he finds instances of barbarism, much more 
in the French and German scholars of the sixteenth age; 
expressing contempt upon this account for Ms old enemy, 
josepli Sealiger. Thiianus, he says, is full of modern idioms ; 
a crime not quite unpardonable, when we remember the im- 
mensity of his labour, and the greater importance of other 
objects that he had in view. 

21. Gerard Vossius, a far greater name in general lite- 
rature than Scioppiiis, contidbuted more essentially aerard 
to these grammatical rules ; and to him, pei-haps, 
rather than to any other one man, we may refer the 
establishment of as much correctness of writing as is attain- 
able in a dead language. Besides several works on rhetoric 
and poetry, vdiieh, as those topics were usually treated in 
ages of more erudition than taste or philosophy, resolved 
themselves into philological disquisitions, looking only to 
the language of the ancient writers, we have several more 
strictly •within that province. The long use of Latin in 
writings on modern subjects, before the classical authors 
had been studied, had brought in a host of barbarisms, that 
even yet were not expelled. His treatise, De Vitiis Sermonis 
et Glossematis Latino-barbaris, is in nine books ; four pub- 
lished in 1045, during the author’s life; five in 1685. The 
former are by far the most copious. It is a very large 
eollectiou of words in use among modern writers, for which 
there is no adequate authority. Of these many are plainlj^ 
barbarous, and taken from the writejj^ of the middle ages, or 
at best from those of the fifth and sixth centuries. Pew 
such would be used by any tolerable scholar. He includes 
some which, though in themselves good, hcuve a wrong sense 


etiam diligent issiiiios fallant, et liaud ernn Germani complures, qid loqiie»tem 
dubio pro Latinis habeaiitin*. Hoc aiidituri ad emn veDeriint,\o]'iementoi' 
eorani eonsiliiim enm non inteiiigant prse se contemnerenfc. Biiic tamcii nemo 
Tran.salpini, id eornm inscitite perperani qxii samis sit ad puritatis et elogantiGe 
iissignaiit. vSic reete Paiilo Marmtio iisu Latinse simimam quicqiiid defuisse dixe- 
venit, nt quoniani vix triii verba Latina rit. P,'66. 
in fairdiiari aennonc proforro poterat, 
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given to them. Words however occur, concerning which 
one might he ignorant without discredit, especially before 
the publication of this treatise, which has been the means of 

correcting the ordinary dictionaiies, 

22 In the five posthumous boots, which may be mentioned 
in this place, having probably been written before 1650, we 
find chiefly what the author had forgotten to notice in the 
former, or had since observed. But the most valuable part 
relates to the ‘falso suspecta,’ which fastidious critics have 
unreasonably rejected, generally because they do not appear 
in the Augustan writers. Those whom he calls Nizo lani 
verius qiiam Ciceroniani,’ disapproved of all words not found 
in Cicero “ It is curious to perceive, as Yossius shows us, 
how many apparently obvious words do not occur in Cicero ; 
yet it would be mere afiectation to avoid them. This is 
perhaps the best part of Yossius’s treatise. _ 

23. We are indebted to Yossius for a still more important 
. work on grammar, the Aristarchus, sive de Arte 
tacMsf Grammatica, which first appeared in 1685. This is 
in seven books ; the first treats of grammar in general, and 
especially of the alphabet; the second of syUables, under 
which head he dwells at great length on prosody the thnd 
(which, with all the following, is separately entitled Devocum 
Analogia) of words generally, and of the genders, numbers, 
and oases of nouns. The same subject occupies the fourth 
book. In the fifth he investigates verbs ; and in tne sixth, 
the remaining parts of speech. The last book relates to 
simtax. This work is full of miscellaneous observations, 
placed for the most part aliihabetically under each chapter, 
it has been said that Yossius has borrowed almost everything 
in this treatise from Sanctius and Scioppius. If this be 
true we must accuse him of unfaiimess ; for he never men- 
tions the Minerva. But the edition of this gi am mar by 
Scioppius was not published till after the death of Yossius. 


" Brains Manutins scrupled to use 
words oil the authority of Cicero’s corre- 
spoucleiits, such as Ctelius or Pollio ; a 
ridiculous affectation, espmally yhon 
wo. obsemi what Yossius has Minted 
out that many common words , do not, 
occur in Cicero. It is amazing to see 


tlie objections of these Ciceronian critics. 

° In this we find Yossius aware of the 
rule in Terentianns JVIaiirns, but broug:ht 
to light by Dawes, and now familiar, 
that a final vowel is rarely short before 
a word beginning with s and a mute con- 
sonant. 
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Salmasius extolled tliat of the latter above all wMch had 
been published.® 

24. In later times the ambition of writing Latin with ac- 
curacy and elegance has so universally declined, Progress of 
tliat tlie diligeBce of Scioppins and. Vossius lias be- 
come liardlj valuable except to scboolmastei^s. It is, bow- 
ever, an art not contemptible, either in wrespect to the taste 
and discernment for which it gives scope in composition, or 
for the enhanced pleasure it reflects on the pages of ancient 
writers. We may distinguish several successive periods in 
its cultivation since the first revival of letters. If we begin 
with Petrarch, since before his time there was no continuous 
imitation of classical models, the first period will comprise 
those who desired much, but reached little, the writers of 
the fourteenth an<3 fifteenth centuries, destitute of sufficient 
aids, and generally incapable of clearly discriminating the 
pure from the barbarous in Latin. A better era may be 
dated from Politian; the ancients were now fully known, 
and studied with intense labour,; tlie graces of style were 
frequently caught ; yet something was still wanting to its 
purity and elegance. At the end of a series of improve- 
ments, a line marked by Bembus, Sadolet, and Longoliiis, we 
arrive at a third period, which we may call that of Paulus 
Manutius, the golden age of modern Latiiiity. The diligence 
in lexicography of Eobert Stei)hens, of Hizolius, of Manutius 
himself, and the philological treatises of them times, gave a 
much greater nicety of expression; while the enthusiasm 
with which some of the best writers emulated the ancients 
inspired them with a sympathetic eloquence and grace. But 
towards the end of the century, whenManutius, and Muretus, 
and Maphaeus, and others of that school, had been removed 
by death; an age of worst taste and perhai>s of more negli- 
gence in grammar came on, yet one of great scholars, and of 

p Tunm de grammatica k te aecepi par la mdtliodc, par ime littfratiire tres- 
oxaetissimum in hoe gonero opus, ac cui etondue. Oilbert en convieiit, mais il 
nullum prionim ant priscifevi ant nostri trouve de la prolixite. D’autres pour- 
possit comparari. Apud Blount in Vos- raientn’jvoir quhine in struct ion serienso, 
sio. Baunou says of the grammatical sonvont austere, et presqiie toiijoiirs pro- 
and rhetorical writings of Vossius, ‘ Cos fitable.” Biogr. univ. 
livrcs sc reconimandcntpar rcxactitude, 

, TT ,2 : ■ 
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men powerful eyen in language — tlie age of Lipsius, of 
Scaliger, of Grotius. TMs may be called the fourth period ; 
and in this apparently the purity of the language, as well as 
its beauty, rather declined. Finally, the publications of 
Scioppius and Vossius mart the beginning of another period, 
which we may consider as lasting to the present day. Gram- 
matical criticism had nearly reached the point at which it 
now stands ; the additions, at least, which later j^hilologers, 
Perizonius, Burman, Bentley, and many others have made, 
though by no means inconsiderable, seem hardly sufficient 
to constitute a distinct period, even if we could refer them 
projierly to any single epoch. And the praise of eloquent 
composition has been so little sought, after the close of the 
years passed in education, or attained only in short and 
occasional writings which have left no durable reputation 
behind, that the Latin language may be said, for this pur- 
pose, to have silently expired in the regions of polite lite- 
rature. 


Sect. II. 

Antiquities of Borne and Greece — Gruter — Meiirsius — Olironology. 

25. The antiquities of Greece and Pome, though they did 
Grater s occupy SO great a relative space in the literature 

ofiSor^p- period as of the sixteenth century, were, 

tions. from the general increase of erudition, not less fre- 
quently the subject of books than before. This field, in- 
deed, is so vast, that its harvest had in many parts been 
scarcely touched, and in others very imperfectly gathered 
by those we have already commemorated, the Sigonii, the 
Manutii, the Lipsii, and their fellow-labourers in aneienfc 
learning. The present century opened with a great work, 
the Corpus Inscriptionum, by Gruter. A few endeavours had 
long before been made ^ to collect the amcieiit inscrii^tions, 
of wdiieh the countries once Poinaii, and especially Italy, 
were full. The best work hitherto v/as by Martin Smetius 
of Bruges, after whose death his collection of inscriptions 
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was published at Leyden in ISSS, under the superintendence 
of Dousa and Lij)sius. 

26. Sealiger first excited his friend Gruter to undertake 
the task of giving an enlarged edition of Sinetius.^ Assisted by 
He made the index for this himself, devoting the 
labour of the entire morning for ten months (a suinmo mane 
ad tempus coeiise) to an occupation from which so little glory 
could accrue. ^Who,’ says Burman, would not admire 
the liberal erudition and unpretending modesty of the learned 
of that age, who, worn as they were by those long and 
weary labours, of -which they freely coinj)lain in their corre- 
spondence v/ith each other, though they knew that such oc- 
cupations as these could gam for them no better name than 
that of common clerks or mere drudges, yet hesitated not 
to abandon for the advantage of the public those pursuits 
which a higher fame might be expected to reward? Who 
in these times would imitate the generosity of Sealiger, who, 
when he might have ascribed to himself this addition to 
the work of Smetius, gave away his own right to Gruter, 
and declined to let his name be prefixed either to the index 
which he had wholly compiled, or to the many observations 
by which he corrects and explains the inscriptions, and de- 
sired, ill recompense for the industry of Gruter, that he 
alone should pass with posterity as the author of the 
work?’® Gruter, it is observed by Le Clerc, has committed 
many faults : he often repeats the same inscriptions, and 
still more frequently has printed' them from erroneous copies ; 
his quotations from authors, in whom inscriptions are found, 
sometimes want exactness; finally, for w^hich he could not 
well be answerable, a vast many have since been brought to 
light. ^ In consequence of the publication of Grater’s In- 
scriptions, the learned began with incredible zeal to examine 
old marble inscriptions, and to insert them in any work that 


*■ Biirman in Prsefatione ad G-ruteri all their blemishes, even the repetitions ; 
Corpus luscript. Several of Sealiger’s namely, that it was convenient to pre- 
epistles prove this, especially the 405th, serve the number of pages which had 
addressed to Gruter. been so continually referred to in all 

» Biirnian, p. 6. learned works, the simple contrivance of 

* Bibl. choisie, vol. xiv. p. 61. Bur- keeping the original numeration in the 
man, ubi supra, gives a strange reason margin not having occurred to him. 
for reprinting Gruter’s Inscriptions with' 
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Jiad reference to antiquity, Eeinesius collected as many 
as male a respectable supplement.’^ But a sort of era in 
lapidary learning was made, in 1629, by Seldeii’s description 
of tlie marbles brougKt by the Earl of Arundel from Grreece, 
and wiiicb now belong to the university of Oxford. These 
contain a chronology of the early times of Greece, on wliich 
great reliance has often been placed, though their antiquity 
is not accounted very high in comparison with those times. 

27. The Jesuit Donati published, in 1633, Eonia vetus 
Works on et iiova, wMcli is not only much superior to any- 
tiquity. thing previously written on the antiquities of the 
city, but is preferred by some competent judges to the later 
and more known work of Nardini, Both these will be found, 
with others of an earlier date, in the third and fourth 
volumes of Grsevius. The tenth volume of the same^ collec- 
tion contains a translation from the history of the Great 
Eoads of the Eoman Empire, published in French by Mcolas 
Bergier in 1622; ill-arranged, it has been said, and diffuse, 
according to the custom of his age, but inferior, Gimvius de- 
clares, ill variety of learning to no one work that he has in- 
serted ill his numerous volumes. Guther, whose treatise on 
the pontifical law of Eome apiiears in the fifth volume, was, 
says the editor, ^ a man of various and extended reading, 
who had made extracts from every class of writers, but had 
not always digested his learning* or weighed what he wrote. 
Hence much has been found open to criticism in his 
writings, and there remains a sufficient harvest of the 
same kind for any one who should care to undertake it/ 
The best work on Eoman dress is by Octavius Ferrarius, 
published partly in 1642, partly in 1654. This has been 
called superficial by Spanheim ; but Grsevius, and several 
other men of learning, bestow more praise, x The Mac 
tablet, covered with emhienis of Egyptian antiquity, w^as 
illustrated by Pignoria, in a work hearing different titles in 
the csuccessive editions from 1605 ; and his explanations are 
still considered probable. Pignoria’s other writings were 
also in high esteem with the antiquaries.^ It would be 


Rurmaii, ubi supra. 

^ y, 80. Xiraboschi, xi. 300, 


y Rieei'on, vol. xxi. Biogr. univ. 
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tedious to enumerate the less important productions of this 
kind. A minute and scrupulous criticism^ it has been said^ 
distinguished the antiquaries of the seventeenth century. 
Without, perhaps, the comprehensive views of Sigonius and 
Panvinius, they were more severely exact. Hence forgery and 
falsehood stood a much worse chance of success than before. 
Annius of Viterbo had deceived half the scholars of the pre- 
ceding age. But when Inghirami, in 1687, published his 
Etrusoarum Antiqiiitatuni Pragmenta, monuments of Etrus- 
can antiquity, which he pretended to have discovered at 
Volterra, the imposture was speedily detected.^ 

28. The Germania Antiqua of Cluverius was published in 
1616, and his Italia Antigua in 1624. These form oeograpiiy 

^ of 01HV6‘“ 

a sort of epoch in ancient geography. The latter, rius. 
especiab-y, has ever since been the great repertory of classi- 
cal illustration on this subject. Cluverius, however, though 
a man of acknowledged ability and eimdition, has been 
thought too bold an innovator in his Germany, and to have 
laid down much on his own conjecture.®' 

29. Meursius, a native of Holland, began when very 
young, soon after the commencement of the century, 

those indefatigable labours on Grecian antiquity, by 
which he became to Athens and all Hellas what Sigonius 
had been to Rome and Italy. Mceron has given a list of his 
publications, sixty-seven in number, including some editions 
of ancient writers, but for the most part confined to illustra- 
tions of Greek usages ; some also treat of Roman. The 
Grrncia feriata, on festivals and games 5 the Orchestra, on 
dancing; the Eleusinia, on that deeply interesting, and in 
his time almost untouched subject, the ancient mysteries, are 
collected in the works of this veiy learned person, or scat- 
tered through the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grsecarum of 
Gronovius. ^ Meursius,^ says his editor, ^ was the true and 
legitimate mystagogue to the sanctuaries of Greece. But 
his peculiar attention was justly shown to ^the ey^ of 
Greece,^ Athens. Nothing that bore on her history, her 
laws and government, her manners and literature, was left 


* Sam (Continuation do G-ingn6n4), » Blount. Niceron, vol. xxi. Bioffr. 
xi. 358. uuiy. 
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by biiii. The various titles of Ms works seem almost to es- 
haust Mlieniaii antiquity : De Populis Atticee — Atlience 
Atticse — Cecropia — Eegiium Atticum — Arcliontes Atlienien- 
ses — Pisistratus — Portuna Attica • — Atticarum Lectioiium 
Libri IV. — Pirsceus — Themis Attica — Solon — Areopagus-- 
Panatliensea — Eleiisinia — Theseus — iSschylus — Sophocles et 
Euripides. It is manifest that all later learning must have 
been built upon his foundations. No one was equal to 
Meursiiis in this province ; but the second place is perhaps 
ubbo to TJbbo Emmius, professor of Greek at Grro- 

Emiuius, ningen, for his Vetus Grsecia Illiistrata^ 1026. The 
facilities of elucidating the topography of that country were 
by no means such as Cluverius had found for Italy ; and in 
fact little was done in respect to local investigation in order 
to establish a good ancient geography till recent times, 
Samuel Petit, a man placed by some in the very first list of 
the leaxned, published in 1635 a commentary on the Athe- 
nian laws, which is stiU the chief authority on that subject. 

30. In an age so peculiarly learned as tliis part of the 
seventeenth century, it will be readily concluded that many 
books must have a relation to the extensive subject of this 
section ; though the stream of erudition had taken rather a 
different course, and watered the provinces of ecclesiastical 
and mediosval still more than those of heathen antiquity. 
But we can only select one or two which treat of chrono- 
logy, and that chiefly because we have already given a i>lace 
to the work of Scaliger. 

31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small treatise on the 
CEmioiogy various calendars, 1605, presumed in several re- 
caivisius.’ spccts to differ from that of the dictator of litera- 
ture. He is in consequence reviled in Scaliger^s Epistles as 
the most stupid and ignorant of the human race, a porten- 
tous birth of England, or at best an ass and a beetle, whom 
it is below the dignity of the author to answer.^ Lydiat 

^ Ante aTIqiiot dies tibi seripsi, nt perstriiigani iit lector ridoat. Kam in 
Bcircm ox to quis sit Thomas Lydiat tarn prodigioso imperitiim scarab^um 
iste, quo moristro nullum portentosius in seribero, neqiio nostrse dignitatis est, 
vestra Anglia naturn puto ; Uinta . est iieqne otii. Scalig. Epist. 201. Usher 
inscilia hoininis et confidentia. Ho se- nevertheless, if we may trust Wood* 
me! quidem illi verum dicere accidit. thought Scaliger worsted by Lydiat? 
And again: — Kon est similis morio in Ath. Oxon. iii.l87. 
orbe lemirum, Faucis asiuitatem ejus 
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wasj lioweyer, esteemed a man of deep learning, and did not 
flincli from the contest. His Emendatio Tempornm, pub- 
lished in 1609, is a more general censure of the Scaligerian 
chronology, but it is rather a short work for the extent of 
the subject. A German, Seth Calvisius, on the other hand, 
is extolled to the skies by Scaliger for a chronology founded 
on his own principles. These are applied in it to the whole 
series of events, and thus Calvisius may be said to have 
made an epoch in historical literature. He made more use 
of ecli|)ses than any preceding writer ; and his dates are 
reckoned as accurate in modern as in ancient history.*^ 

82. Scaliger, nearly, twenty years after his death, was 
assailed by an adversary whom he could not have „ , . 
thought it unworthy of his name to repel. Petaii, 
or Petaviiis, a Jesuit of uncommon learning, devoted the 
Avhole of the first of two large volumes, entitled Doctrina 
Tempornm, 1627, to a censure of the famous woi’k De 
Eineiidatione Tempornm. This volume is divided into eight 
books; the first on the popular year of the Greeks; the 
second on the lunar ; the third on the Egyptian, Persian, and 
Armenian; the fourth on the solar year; the fifth treats of 
the correction of the paschal cycle and the calendar; the 
sixth discusses the principles of the lunar and solar cycles ; 
the seventh is entitled an introduction to computations of 
various binds, among which lie reckons the J uiiaii period ; 
the eighth is on the true motions of the sun and moon, and 
on their eclipses. In almost every chapter of the first five 
books, Scaliger is censured, refuted, reviled. It was a retri- 
bution upon his own arrogance ; but published thus after his 
death, with no justice done to his great learning and ability, 
and scarcely the common terms of respect towards a mighty 
name, it is impossible not to discern in this work of Petavius 
both signs of an envious mind, and a partial desire to injure 
the fixiiie of a distinguished Protestant. His virulence, indeed, 
against Scaliger becomes almost ridiculous. At the^beginning 
of each of the first five hooks, he lays it down as a theorem 
to be demonstrated, that Scaliger is always wrong on the 
particular subjects to which it relates ; and at the close of 


® Blount, Biogr. univ. 
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eacli, lie repeats the same in geometrical form as having been 
proved. He does not even give him credit for the invention 
of the Julian period, though he adopts it himself with much 
praise, positively asserting that it is borrowed from the By- 
zaiitine Greeks.*^ The second volume is in five books, and is 
dedicated to the historical part of chronology, and the appli- 
cation of the princijiles laid down before. A third volume, 
in 1630, relating to the same subjects, though bearing a 
different title, is generally considered as part of the work. 
Petavius, in 1633, xmblished an abridgment of his chronolo- 
gical system, entitled Eationariuni Temporum, to which he 
subjoined a table of events down to his own time, which in 
the larger work had only been carried to the fall of the 
empire. This abridgment is better known and more generally 
useful than the former. 



33. The merits of Petavius as a chronologer have been 
Character of differently appreciated. Many, of whom Huet is 
this work. from religious prejudices rejoiced in what they 

ho]>ed to be a discomfiture of Scaliger, whose arrogance had 
also made enemies of a large part of the literary world. Even 
Vossius, after praising Petavius, declares that he is unwilling 
to decide between men who have done for chronology .more 
than any others.® But he has not always been so favourably 
dealt with. Le Clerc observes, that as Scaliger is not very 
perspicuous, and Petavius has explained the former’s opinions 


before he proceeds to refute them, those who compare the 
two will have this advantage, that they will understand 


^ Lib. vii. c. 7. 

® Vossius apud Iiliceron, xxxvii. 111. 
Dionysius Petavius perm-ulta post Seali- 
geruBi optimo observavit. Sed nolim 
judicium interponere inter eos, quorum 
uterquo prseclare adeo do cbronologia 
moritua est, ufc nullis plus bsee scientia 
debeat. . . . Q,ui sine afiectu ae partium 
studio eonferre volet quss de temporibus 
scripsCre, coi;^spiciet esse ubi Scaligero 
major laus debeatur, comporiet quoque 
ubi longe Petavio malit assentiri; erit 
etiam ubi ampliandum videatur; imo 
iibi nec facile veritas a quoqiiam possit 
indagari. The chronology of Petavius 
was animadverted upon by Salmasius 
with much rudeness, and by several 


other contemporaries engaged in the 
same controversy. If we were to be- 
lieve Baillet, Petavius was not only the 
most learned of the order of Jesuits, but 
surpassed Salmasius himself de 'plusieurs 
coudks,^ Jiigemens des S^avans, n. 613. 
But to judge between giants we should 
be a little taller ourselves than most are. 
Baillet, indeed, quotes Henry Valois for 
the preference of Petavius to any other 
of his age ; which, in other words, is 
much the same as to call him the most 
learned man that ever lived; and Valois 
was a very competent judge. The 
words, however, are found in a funeral 
panegyric. 
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Scaliger better tlian before/ This is not very complimentary 
to Ms opponent. A modern writer of respectable authority 
gives us no reason to consider him victorious. ^ Though the 
great work of Petavius on chronology/ says M. St. Martin, 
is certainly a very estimable production, it is not less certain 
that he has in no degree contributed to enlarge the boundaries 
of the science. The author shows too much anxiety to refute 
Scaliger, whether right or wrong ; his sole aim is to destroy 
the edifice perhaps too boldly elevated by Ms adversary. It 
is not unjust to say that Petavius has literally done nothing 
for positive chronology ; he has not even determined with 
accuracy what is most incontestable in this science. Many 
of the dates which he considers as well established are still 
subject to great doubt, and might be settled in a very dif- 
ferent manner. His work is clear and methodical ; and, 
as it embraces the whole of chronology, it might have become 
of great authority ; but these very qualities have rendered it 
injurious to the science. He came to arrest the flight which, 
through the genius of Scaliger, it was ready to take, nor has 
it made the least progress ever since ; it has produced no- 
thing but conjectures, more or less showy, but with nothing 
solid and undeniable for their basis.’ ® 

' Bibl. clioisie, ii. 186. A short ab- Xe Clerc. 
stract of tho Petayian seheme of chro- s Biogr. uniy. art, Petavius. 
nology ^yill be found in this volume of 
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^CHAPTEE 11. 

HISTORY OP THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IR EUROPE, 

PROM 1600 TO 1650. 

Claim of Popes to temporal Power — Father Paul Sarpi — Gradual Decline 
of papal I^wer — Unpopuiaritj’' of Jesuits— Controversy of Catholics and 
Protestants — Deference of some of the latter to Antiquity— Wavering 
in Casaubon — Btiil more in Grotius — ^Calixtus — An opposite School of 
Theologians — Daiil(5 — Chillingworth — Hales — Rise of the Arminiari 
Controversy — Episcopius — Sociniaiis — Question as to Rights of Magis- 
trates in Religion — Writings of Grotius on this Subject — Question of 
Religious Toleration— Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying -Theological 
Critics and Commentators — Sermons of Donne — and Taylor — Deistical 
Writers— English Translation of the Bible. 

1. The claim of tRe Eoman see to depose sovereigns was like 
Temporal tRe retractile claws of some animals, wRicR would be 

supremacy ' 

of Rome, liable to injury were they not usually sReatRed. If 
the state of religion in England and France towards the latter 
piart of the sixteenth century required the assertion of these 
pretended rights, it was not the policy of a court, guided as 
often by prudence as by zeal or pride, to keep them for ever 
before the eyes of the world. Clement VITI. wanted not 
these latter qualities, but they were restrained by the former j 
and the circumstances in which the new century opened did 
not demand any direct collision with the civil power. Henry 
IV. had been received back into the bosom of the church ; 
he was now rather the ally, the favoured child of Eome, than 
the object of her proscription. Elizabeth, again, was out of 
the reach of any enemy but death, and much was hoped from 
the hereditary disposition of her successor. The temporal 
supi;emacj would therefore have been left for obscure and 
unauthorised writers to vindicate, if an unforeseen circum- 
stance had not called out again its most celebrated champion. 
After the detection of the gunpowder conspiracy, an oath of 
allegiance was imposed in England, containing a renuncia- 
tion, in strong terms, of the tenet that princes excommuni- 
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cated by tbe pope miglit be deposed or nnirderecl by tbeir 
subjects. None of tbe Englisb Catholics refused allegiance to 
James ; and most of them probably would have felt little 
scruple at taking the entire oath, which their arch-priest, 
Blackwell, had approved. But the see of Eome interfered to 
censure those who took the oath ; and a controversy sin- 
gularly began with James himself in his ^ Apology for the 
Oath of Allegiance.’ Bellarmin answered, in 1610, under the 
name of Matthew Tortus ; and the duty of defending the 
royal author was devolved on one of our most learned divines, 
Lancelot Andrews, who gave to his reply the quaint title, 
Tortura Torti.'*' But this favouxdte tenet of the Vatican was 
as ill fitted to please the Gallican as the English church. 
Barclay, a lawyer of Scottish family, had long defended the 
rights of the crown of France against all opponents. His 
posthumous treatise on the temporal power of the pope with 
respect to sovereign princes was published at London in 1609. 
Bellarmin answered it next year in the ultra-montane spirit 
which he had always breathed; the parliament of Paris forbad 
the circulation of his reply 

2. Paul V. was a pope imbued with the arrogant spirit 
of his predecessors, Paul IV. and Pius V. ; no one 
was more prompt to exercise the despotism which 
the Jesuits were ready to maintain. After some minor dis- 
X)utes with the Italian states, he came, in 1605, to his famous 
conflict with the republic of Venice, on the very important 
question of the immunity of ecclesiastics from the civil tri- 
bunals, Though he did not absolve the subjects of Venice 

* Biogr. BritaiiB. art. Andrews. Col- privare. Dice pin volte, che qnando il 
lior’s Ecclosiastical History. Butler’s papa comanda, die non sia ubbidito ad 
English Catholics, vol. i. Matthew Tor- nn principe private da lui, non si pno 
tns was the alraonor of Bellarmin, whose dire, die comandi die principe non sia 
name ho thought lit to assume as a very ubbidito, ma die privata persona,, perche 
slight disguise. il principe private dal papa non e pin 

Il pretesto, says Bather Paul of principe. E passa tan to inanzi, che 
Bellariiiin’s hook, e di scrivore contra viene a dire, il papa pud disponere se- 
Bardajo ; ma il vero fine si vedc esscr condo che gindica ispedionte di Jiitti i 
per ridiirre ii papa al col mo deli’ omni- heni di qnal si voglia. (Siristiano, ma 
potente. In questo iibro non si tratta tutto sarebbe nieiite, se solo dicesse che 
altro, che il suddetto argiimento, e pii\ tale d la siia opinione ; dice ch’ e nn 
di venti cinque volte e replicate, die articolo ddia fede catholica, cli’ e eretico, 
quando il pa, pa giudi.'a, un principe in- chi non sente cosi, e qiiesto con tanta 
clegno per sua eolpa d’ aver goveruo, petnlanfcia, che non vi si pud aggiungere. 
overo inotto, d pur conosee, che per il Letters di Sarpi, 50 . 
bene della chiesa sia eosa utile, lo pud ■ ' • 
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from their aUegiance, lie put the state -under an interdict, 

forbidding tbe celebration of divine offices tbrongiiont its ter- 
ritory. The Yenetian clergy, except the Jesuits and some 
other I'egnlars, obeyed the senate rather than the pope. The 
whole is matter of known history. In the termination of 
this dispnte, it has been doubted which party obtained the 
victoiy ; but in the ultimate result and effect upon mankind, 
we cannot, it seems, well doubt that the see of Eome was the 
loser.® Nothing was more worthy of remark, especially in 
Father Paul lE^rary history, than the appearance of one great 
sarpi. man, Pi’a Paolo Sarpi, the first who, in modern 
times and in a Catholic country, shook the fabric not only 
of papal despotism, but of ecclesiastical independence and 
power. For it is to be observed that in the Yenetian business 
the pope was contending for what were called the rights of 
the church, not for his own supremacy over it. Sarpi was a 
man of extraordinary genius, learning, and judgment ; Ms 
physical and anatomical knowledge was such as at least to 
have caused several great discoveries to be assigned to him f 
his reasoning was concise and cogent, his style perspicuous 
and animated. A treatise, Delle Materie Beneficiarie,Mn 
other words, on the rights, revenues, and privileges, in secular 
matters, of the ecclesiastical order, is a model in its way. 
The history is so short and yet so sufficient, the sequence so 
natural and clear, the proofs so judiciously introduced, that 
it can never be read without delight and admiration of the 
author’s skill. And this is more striking to those who have 
toiled at the verbose books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, where tedious quotations, accumulated, not selected, 
disguise the argument they are meant to confirm. Except 
the first book of Machiavel’s History of Florence, I do not 
remember any earlier summary of facts so lucid and pertinent 
to the object. That object was, with Father Paul, neither 


® Utinko istLlie best authority on this the compass. A quo, says Baptista 
dispute, as he is on all other matters re- Porta of Sarpi, aliqua didicisse non 
lating to the papacy in this age, Vol. ii. solum fateri non eruhescimus, sed gloria- 
p. 324. nuir, cum oo doctiorem, subtiiiorem, 

^ He was supposed to hare discovered quotquot adhuc videre eontigerit, nemi- 
the valves of the veins, the circulation nem cognovimus ad cncyclop^diam. 
of the blood, the expansion and con- Hagia Naturaiis, lib. vii. apud Kanko. 
traction of the pupil, the variation of 
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more nor less tlxan to represent tlie wealth, and power of tlie 
drarch. as ill-gotten and excessive. The Treatise on Bene- 
fices led the way/ or rather was the seed thrown into the 
ground, that ultimately produced the many efforts both of 
the press and of public authority to break down ecclesiastical 
privileges.® 

3. The other works of Sarpi are numerous, but none require 
our present attention except the most celebrated, mstoryoi 
Ms History of the Council of Trent. The maim- 
script of this having been brought to London by Antonio de 
Dom inis, was there published in 1619, under the name of 
Pietro Soave Polano, the anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. It 
was quickly translated into several languages, and became 
the text-book of Protestantism on the subject. Many incor- 
rectnesses have been pointed out by Pallavicini, who under- 
took the same task on the side of Eome ; but the general 
credibility of Pather Paul’s history has rather gained by the 
ordeal of hostile criticism. Dupin observes that the long list 
of errors imputed by Pallavicini, which are chiefly in dates 
and such trifling matters, make little or no difference as to 
the substance of Sarpi’s history ; but that its author is more 
blameable for a malicious disposition to impute political mo- 
tives to the members of the council, and idle reasonings 
which they did not employ.^ Eanke, who has given this a 
more minute scrutiny than Dupin could have done, comes 
nearly to the same result. Sarpi is not a fair, but he is, for 
those times, a tolerably exact historian. His work exhibits 
the general excellences of his manner ; freedom from redun- 
dancy, a clear, full, agreeable style ; a choice of wliat is most 
jiortinent and interesting in his materials* Much has been 
disputed about the religious tenets of Pather Paul; it appears 
to me quite out of doubt, both by the tenor of his history, and 
still more unequivocally, if possible, by some of his letters, 
that he was entirely hostile to the church, in the usual sense, 
o.s well as to the court of Eome, sympathising in affection, 
and concurring generally in opinion, with the reformed deiio- 


® A long analysis of the Treatise on been commended by many good judges 
Benefices will be found in Dupin, *vi'ho of history, 
does not blame it very nuieh. Thetrea- Hist. Eceles. Cent. 17. 
tisc is Wurth reading through, and- has 
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Biination.s But as he continued in the exercise of his fiuie- 
tions as a Servite monk, and has always passed at Yenice 
more for a saint than a heretic, some of the Galliepm writers 
have not scrupled to make use of his authority, and to exte- 
nuate his heterodoxy. There can be no question but that he 
inflicted a severe wound on the spiritual power. 

4. That power, predominant as it seemed in the beginning 
Gallican of the seventeenth century, met with adversaries be- 
liiclier. sides Sarpi. The French nation, and especially the 
parliament of Paris, had always vaunted what w^ere called 
the liberties of the Gallican church ; liberties, however, for 
which neither the church itself, nor the king, the two parties 
interested, were prone to display much regard. A certain 


canonist, Eicher, published in 


8 The proofs of this it would he end- 
less to adduce from the history ; they 
strike the eye in every page, though it 
cannot be expected that he should de- 
clare his way of thinking in express 
terras. Even in his letters he does not 
this. They were printed, with the date, 
at least of Verona, in 1673, Snlly’s fall 
he laments, * having become partial to 
him on account of his firmness in reli- 
gion.' Lett. 53. Of the republic of the 
tJnited Provinces he says, La uascenza 
di quale si come Dio ha favorito con 
grazie inestimabili, co&i pare die la ma- 
iizia del diavolo oppugni con tutte le 
arti. Lett. 23. After giving an account 
of one Miirsilio, v ho seems to have been 
a Protestant, he adds: Credo se non fosse 
per ragion di stato, si trovarebbono di- 
vorsi, clio saltarebbono da questo fosso 
di Boma nella cima della riforma ; ma chi 
teme una cosa, chi un’ altra. Dio pero 
par che goda la piu minima parte dei 
pensieri umani. So ch' ella mi intende 
senza passar pifi oltre. Lett. 81. Feb. 
1612. Sarpi speaks with great con- 
tempt of James I., who was occupied 
like a pedant about Vorstius and such 
matters. Se il r^- d’ Inghilterra non 
fosse ?!ottore,^i potrobbe sperare qnakhe 
bene, e snrebbo uu gran prineipio, perche 
Spagna non si pubvincere, senon levato 
il pretesto della religione, no questo si 
lovera se non introducendo i reformat! 
iifir Italia. E sc il rc sapesse fare, 
sarebbe facile e in Torino e qui. Lett. 
88. Ho wrote, however, a remarkable 


1611 a book on ecclesiastical 


letter to Casaiibon ranch about this time, 
hinting at his wish to find an asylum 
in England, and using rather difierent 
language about the king: In eo, rarum, 
cumuIatjB virtutes principis ac viri. Be- 
gum idea est, ad quam forte ante actis 
sfieculis nemo formatiis fiiit. Si ego ejus 
protectione dignus essem, nihil mihi 
deesse putarem ad mortalis vitse felici- 
tateni. Tu, vir preestantissime, nihil te 
dignius efiicero potes, quam tanto pi’in- 
cipi mea studia eommendare. Casaubon, 
Epist. 811. For mca in another edition 
read tna ; but the former seems prefer- 
able. Casaubon replied, that the king 
wished Paul to be a light to his owm 
country ; but if anything should happen, 
he had written to his ambassador, ut 
nulla in re tibi desit. 

[The above collection of letters, pub- 
lished at G eneva, with the date of Verona, 
is said by a late biographer of Sarpi, and 
one very far from Catholic orthodoxy, 
to have been most incorrectly printed, 
and even interpolated, for the purpose 
of giving a more Protestant oast to his 
opinions ; so that, though in tlic main his 
own, they cannot be qiiated in evidence. 
Vita di Sarpi, per Bianclii-Giovini, 
Bruxelles, 1830, voLii. p. 191. But the 
letter to Casaubon is certainly germine ; 
and w’e luiveno proof of interpolation in 
those of Geneva, though wo may have 
of incorrectness. ThcHistovy, however, 
. is sufficient to demonstrate Karpi’s Pro- 
testantism. — 1847. j 
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and political power ; in whicK he asserted the government of 
the church to be a monarchy tempered with aristocracy ; that 
is, that the authority of the pope was limited in some respects 
by the rights of the bishops. Though this has since become 
a fundamental principle among* the Cisalpine Catholics^ it did 
not suit the high notions of that age ; and the bishops were 
content to sacrifice their rights by joining in the clamour 
of the papal party. A synod assembled by Cardinal du Per- 
ron, archbishop of Sens, condemned the book of Richer, who 
was harassed for the rest of his life by the persecution of 
those he had sought to defend against a servitude which they 
seemed to covet. His fame has risen in later times. Dupin 
concludes a careful analysis of Eicher’s treatise with a noble 
panegyric on his character and style of writing.^ 

5. The strength of the nltra-montane party in the Galhcan 
church was Perron, a man of great natural capacity, 
a prodigious memory, a vast knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical and profane antiquity, a sharp wit, a pure and eloquent 
style, and such readiness in dispute that few cared to engage 
him.^ If he did not always reason justly, or upon consistent 
principles, these are rather failings in the eyes of lovers of 
truth, than of those, and they are the many, who sympathise 
with the dexterity and readiness of a partisan. He had been 
educated as a Protestant, but, like half the learned of that 
religion, went over from some motive or other to the victorious 
side. In the conference at Fontainebleau with Du Plessis 
Mornay, it has been mentioned already that he had a con- 
fessed advantage ; but victory in debate follows the comba- 
tant rather than the cause. The supporters of Galilean libei"- 


Perron. 


^ Hist. Eccks. Cent. 17. 1. ii. c. 7. 
Hii’evou, vol. xxvii. Eiographie 

Hiiirtjrsello talks of the republican prin- 
ciples ojfllieher ; it must be in an eeele- 
siast/uml sense, for nothing in the book, 
3 think, relates to einl politics. Father 
.Paul thouglit HicheFs scheme might 
h‘;\fl to something bettor, but did not 
highly esteem it. Q,nolla mistura del 
gorerno eceh;siastieo di monarchia e 
aristocraKia mi pare una composizione 
di oglio e aequn,‘che non possono mai 
miseiiiarsi hisieine. Lettore di Sarpi, 
100. Kieher entirely denies the infalli- 

YOL, II. 


bility of the pope in matters of faith, 
and says there is no authority adduced 
for it but that of the popes themselves. 
His work is written on the principles of 
the Jansenizing G-allicans of the eigh- 
teenth century, and probably goes faj^her 
than Bossuet, or any who willed to keep 
on good terms with Home, would have 
openly approved. It is prolix, extend- 
ing to two volumes 4 to. Some account 
of Eicher will be found in Histoire do la 
Mfere et du Fils, ascribed to Mezeray, 
or Biehelieu. 

* Dupin, 
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ties were discouraged diiidng tlie life of tHs cardinal. He 
did not explicitly set himself against them, or deny, perhaps, 
the principles of the council of Constance; but by preventing 
any assertion of them, he prepared the way, as it was hoped 
at Eome, for a gradual recognition of the whole system of 
Bellarmin. Perron, however, was neither a Jesuit nor very 
favourable to that order. Even so late as 1638, a collection 
of tracts by the learned brothers Du Puy, on the liberties of 
the church, was suppressed at the instance of the nuncio, on 
the pi’etext that it had been published without permission. 
It was reprinted some years afterwards, when the power of 
Eome had begun to decline.^ 

6. notwithstanding the tone still held by the court of 
DecUneof Eouie and its numerous partisans, when provolred 
pow^r. by any demonstration of resistance, they generally 
avoided aggressive proceedings, and kept in reserve the 
tenets which could not be pleasing to any civil government. 
We should doubtless find many assertions of the temporal 
authority of the pope by searching into obscure theology 
during this period; but after Bellarmiu and Perron were 
withdrawn from the stage, no prominent champions of that 
cause stood forth ; and it was one of which great talents and 
high station alone could overcome the intrinsic unpopularity. 
Slowly and silently the power of Eome had much receded 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. Paul V. was 
the last of the imiierious pontiffs who exacted obedience as 
sovereigns of Christendom. His successors have had recourse 
to gentler methods, to a paternal rather than regal authority; 
they have appealed to the moral sense, but have rarely or 
never alarmed the fears of their church. The 'long pontifi- 
cate of Urban VIII. was a period of transition from strength 
to weakness. In his first years, this pope was not inactively 
occupied in the great cause of subduing the Protestant 
heresy. It has been lately brought to light, that soon after 
thC' acce^ssion of Charles I. he had formed a scheme, in con- 
junction with Prance and Spain, for conquering and parti- 


^ Dupin, L iii. e. 1. Grot. Epist. pontifieiasdefendimto, ipsiusrogisjussu 
1105. Liber do libertatibns ecelesise vendi est prohibitus. See also Epist, 
Gallicanas ex actis desumptus publicisj 519. 
qViO rogis regnique jtira contra molitiones 
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tioning tie Britisb. islands : Ireland was to be annexed to tbe 
ecclesiastical state, and governed by a viceroy of tbe Holy 
See.“ But be afterwards gave np these visionary projects, 
and limited bis ambition to more practicable views of ag- 
grandisement in Italy. It is certain that tbe temporal prin- 
cipality of tbe popes bas often been an useful diversion for 
tbe rest of Europe : tbe ducby of Urbino was less in our 
notions of importance than Germany or Britain ; but it was 
quite as capable of engrossing tbe thoughts and passions of 
a pope. 

7. Tbe subsidence of Catholic zeal before tbe middle of this 
age deserves especially to be noted at a time when, xjnpopuia- 
in various directions, that church is beginning to 
exalt her voice, if not to rear her bead, and we are ostenta- 
tiously reminded of tbe sudden revival of her influence in tbe 
sixteenth century. It did undoubtedly then revive ; but it is 
equally manifest that it receded once more. Among tbe 
leading causes of this decline in tbe influence, not only of 
what are called ultra-montane principles, but of tbe zeal and 
faith that bad attended them, a change as visible, and almost 
as rapid as tbe re-action in favour of them which we have 
pointed out in tbe latter part of tbe sixteenth century, we 
must recbon tbe increasing prejudices against the Jesuit 
order. Their zeal, union, indefatigable devotion to tbe 
cause, bad made them the most useful of allies, the most for- 
midable of enemies ; but in these very qualities were involved 
tbe seeds of imblic hatred and ultimate ruin. Obnoxious to 
Protestant states for their intrigues, to the lawyers, espe- 
cially in Prance, for their bold theories of political power 
and encroaching spirit, to the Dominicans for the favour they 
had won, they had become, long before the close of this 
period, rather dangerous supporters of the see of Eome."^ 
Their fate, in countries where the temper of their order had 
displayed itself with less restraint, might have led reflect^g 
men to anticipate the consequences of ui-ging too 'far the 

“ Kanke, ii. 518. It is not at all time, of the Koman soo 
probable that France and Spain would « Clement VIII was tired of the 
have seriously coalesced for any object Jesuits, as we are told by Perron, who 
of this kind ; the spoil could not have did not much love them; Perroniana. 
been safely divided. But the scheme p. 286, 288. 
serves to show the ambition, at that 
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Richelieu’s 

Micin French crown and church, 
liberties. Hildebrandic principles would find 
under his administration. Their 


patience of mankind hj the ambition of an insulated order 
of priests. In the first part of this century the Jesuits pos- 
sessed an extensive influence in Japan, and had re-united the 
kingdom of Abyssinia to the Eoman church. In the course 
of a few years more, they were driven out from both ; their 
intriguing ambition had excited an implacable animosity 
against the church to which they belonged. 

8. Cardinal Eichelieu, though himself a theological writer, 
took great care to maintain the liberties of the 

No extravagance of 
countenance 
partisans endeavoured 
sometimes to murmur against his ecclesiastical measures ; 
it was darkly rumoured that he had a scheme of separating 
the Catholic church of France, something in the manner 
of Henry VIII., from the supremacy of Eome, though not 
from her creed ; and one Ilersent published, under the name 
of Optatus Gallus, a book so rapidly suppressed as to be of 
the greatest rarity, the aim of which was to excite the public 
apprehension of this schism.® It was in defence of the 
Gallican liberties, so far as it was yet prudent to assert 
them, that De Marca was employed to write a treatise, De 
Concordantia Sacerdotii et Imperii. This book was censured 
at Eome ; yet it doOvS not by any means come up to the 
language afterwards used in the Gallican church ; it belongs 
to its own age, the transitional period in which Eome had 
just ceased to act, but not to speak as a mistress. De Marca 
was obliged to make some concessions before he could obtain 
the bulls for a bishopric. He rose, however, afterwards to 
the see of Paris, The first part of his v/ork appeared in 
1641, the second after the death of the author. 

9. la this most learned period, according to the sense in 
contro- which the word was then taken, that Europe has 
Catholics ever seen, it was of course to be expected that the 
tenants. - studious ecclesiastics of both the Eomisli and Pro- 
testant denomination would pour forth a prodigal erudition 


^ Uiogi*. ximv. G-rot. Epist. 982, 1 354. 
By some other letters of Grotixis, it ap- 
pears that Eichelieu tampered with those 
schemes of reconciling the different re- 


ligions which were then and all 

which Avent on setting the pope nearly 
aside. Enariis intimates the same. Epist. 
Eimr p. 401. 
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i.Ti tlieir great controversy. It had always been the aim of 
the former to give an historical character to fclieological 
inquiry ; it was their business to ascertain the faith of the 
Gatholic church as a matter of fact, the single principle of 
its infallibility being assumed as the basis of all investi- 
gation. But their o|)ponents, though less concerned in the 
issue of such questions, frequently thought themselves coin- 
petent to dispute the field ; and, conversant as they were 
wdth ecclesiastical antiquity, found in its interminable 
records sufficient weapons to protract the war, though not 
to subdue the foe. Hence, partly in the last years of the 
sixteenth centiny, but incomparably more in the present, we 
find an essential change in the character of theological 
controversy. It became less reasoning, less scriptural, less 
general and popular, but far more patristic, that is, appealing 
to the testimonies of the fathers, and altogether increased 

1 respect for 

more historical than before. Several consequences tiie fatiaers. 
of material influence on religious opinion sprang naturally 
from this method of conducting the defence of Protestantism. 
One was, that it contracted very greatly the circle of those 
who, upon any reasonable interpretation of the original 
principle of personal judgment, could exercise it for them- 
selves ; it became the privilege of the deeply learned alone. 
Another that, from the real obscurity and incoherence of 
ecclesiastical authorities, those who had penetrated farthest 
into that province of learning were least able to reconcile 
them ; and, however they might disguise it from the world 
while the pen w^as in their hands, were themselves neces- 
sarily left, upon many points, in an embarrassing state of 
doubt and confusion. A third effect was, that upon these 
controversies of Catholic tradition, the church of Pome had 
very often the best of the argument ; and this was occasion- 
ally displayed in those wrestling-matches between religious 
disputants, which were held, publicly or privately, either 
with the vain hope of coming to an agreement, or4o settle 
the faith of the hearers. And from the two last of these 
causes it arose, that many Protestants went over to the 
church of Eome, and that a new theological system was 
contrived to combine what had beetx deemed the incom- 
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patible tenets of those who had burst from each other with 
such Yiolence in the preceding century, 

10. This retrocession, as it appeared, and as in spirit it 
Especially was, towards the system abandoned in the first im- 
petuosity of the Eeformation, began in England 
about the conclusion of the sixteenth century. It was evi- 
dently connected with the high notions of ecclesiastical 
power, of an episcopacy by unbroken transmission from 
the apostles, of a pompous ritual, which the rulers of the 
Anglican church took up at that time in opposition to the 
Puritans. It rapidly gained ground in the reign of James, 
and still more of his son. Andrews, a man far more learned 
in patristic theology than any of the Elizabethan bishops, 
or perhaps than any of his English contem|)Graries except 
IJsher, was, if not the founder, the chief leader of this 
school. Laud became afterwards, from his political impor- 
tance, its more conspicuous head; and from him it is 
sometimes styled. In his conference with the Jesuit Fisher, 
first published in 1624, and afterwards with many additions 
in 1639, we find an attempt, not feeble, and we may believe, 
not feigned, to vindicate the Anglican Protestantism, such 
as he meant it to be, against the church of Rome, but with 
much deference to the name of Catholic, and the authority 
of the ancient fathers.? It is unnecessary to observe that 
this was the prevalent language of the English church 
in that period of forty years, which was terminated by the 
civil war; and that it was accompanied by a marked 
enhancement of religious ceremonies, as well as by a con- 
siderable approximation to several doctrines and usages of 
the Romanists. 

11, The progress of the latter church for the first thirty 

p Ge qn’il y a de particiilior dans with Fisher, p‘. 299 (edit. 1639). And 
cette conference, c^est qu'on y cite bean- afterwards, ‘ for the Chnreh of Eng- 
conp plus los pferes de I’^glise, que n’ont land, nothing is more plain than that it 
accoiitnnie A® ^®® Frotestans de believes and teaches the true and real 
de^a la mer. Commo I’i^igliso angli- presence of Christ in the eucliarisfc. 
cane a vine v^n4ration toute particuli4re Nothing is more plain than the contrary, 
pour i’antiqnit^, c’egt par la que les as Hall, who belonged to a different 
Catholiques romains Tattaquent ordi- school of theology, though the friend 
nairoment. Bibl. univ. i. 336. Laiid, of Laud, has in equivalent words oh- 
as well as Andrews, maintained ' that served. Hall’s works (Pratt’s edition), 
the true and real body of Christ is in vol. ix. p. 374. 

' that blessed sacrament,' Conference 
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years of the present century was as striking and iiniiiter- 
rupted as it liad been in the final period of the six- Defections 
teenth. Victory crowned its banners on every side, ^uoiic 
The signal defeats of the elector-palatine and the 
king of Denmark, the reduction of Eochelle, displayed an 
evident superiority in the ultimate argument to which the 
Protestants had been driven, and which silences every other ; 
while a rigid system of exclusion from court favour and of 
civil discouragement, or even of banishment, and suppression 
cf public worship, as in the Austrian dominions, brought 
round the wavering and ilexible to acquiesce with ai^parent 
willingness in a despotism which they could neither resist 
nor escape. The nobility, both in Prance and Geimiany, who 
at the outset had been the first to embrace a new faith, 
became afterwards the first to desert it. Many also of the 
learned and able Protestants gave evidence of the jeopardy 
of that cause by their conversion. It is not, however, just 
to infer that they were merely influenced by this appre- 
hension. Two other causes mainly operated ; one, to which 
we have above alluded, the authority ascribed to the 
traditions of the church as recorded by the writers called 
fathers, and with which it was found very difficult to recon- 
cile all the Protestant creed ; another, the intolerance of the 
reformed churches, both Lutheran and Calvinistic, which 
gave as little latitude as that which they had quitted. 

12. The defections, from whatever cause, are numerous in 
the seventeenth century. But two, more eminent of 

than any who actually renounced the* Protestant ^^^^aubon, 
religion, must be owned to have given evident signs of 
wavering, Casaubon and Grotius. The proofs of this are 
not founded merely on anecdotes which might be disputed, 
but on their own language.^ Casaubon was staggered by 

‘I In his correspondence -with Sea- gressu Biomedis cum Grlaueo, sic est 
liger, no indications of any yacillation omnino, ut tu judicas recte. Vir opti- 
as to religion ‘appear. Of the unfor- mus, si eum sua prudentia^orbi G^llico 
tunate conference hetweeii I)u Plossis satis explorata non defecisset, nimquam 
Moriiay and Bu Perron, in the presence ejus certaminis aleam suhiisset. After 
of Henry IV., where Casaubon himself much more he concludes : Equidem in 
had been one of the umpires, he speaks lacrymas prope adducor, quoties suhit 
with great regret, though 'wnth a full animo tristissima illius diei species, cum 
acknowledgment that his eliampion had de ingenua nohilitate, de excellent! in- 
been worsted. Quod scribis de con- genio, de ipsa denique yeritate pom" 
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the study of the fathers, in which he discovered xnany 
things, especially as to the eucharist, which he could not in 
any manner reconcile with the tenets of the French Hugue- 
nots/ Perron used to assail him with arguments he could 


patic^ adeo vidi triumphatum. Epist. 
214:. (Oct. 1600.) See also a letter to 
Heinsius on the same subject. Gasaub. 
Epist. 809. In a letter to Perron him- 
self, in 1604, he professed to adhere to 
Scripture alone, against those who 
vetustatis auctoritateni pro rations ob- 
tendunt. Epist. 417- A change, how- 
ever, came gradually over his mind, 
and he grew fascinated by this very 
authority of antiquity, In 1609 he had, 
by the king’s command, a conference 
on religion with Du Perron, but very 
reluctantly, and, as his biographer owns, 
quibusdam visus est qnodammodo ces- 
pitasse, Casaubon was, for several 
reasons, no match in such a disputation 
for Perron. In the first place, he was 
poor and weak, and the other po\verful, 
which is a reason that might dispense 
with our giving any others; but, se- 
condly, he had less learning in the 
fathers ; and, thirdly, he was entangled 
by deference for these same fathers ; 
finally, he was not a man of as much 
acuteness and eloquence as his antago- 
nist. The issue of battle does not follow 
the better cause, but the sharper sword ; 
especially when there is so much igno-- 
ratio elenchi as in this case. 

Perron continued to persecute Ca- 
saubon with argument, whenever he 
met him in the king’s library. Je vous 
confesse (the latter told Wytenbogart) 
qu’il mh donnd beaucoup des scrupules 
qui me restent, et auxquels je ne s^ais 
pas bjen r4pondro . . . il me facho do 
rougir. U escapade quo je prens est que 
j e n'y puis r^pondre, mais que j’y pen- 
serai. Casauboni Vita (ad edit. Epis- 
tolarum, 1709). And in writing to the 
same Wytenbogart, Jan. 1610, we find 
similar signs of wavering. Me, ne quid 
dissimulern, hjaec tanta diversitasa fide 
yeteris ecclesise non parum turbat, Ne 
de f^liis dicam, in re sacramentaria a 
majoribus dTscessit Dutherus, a Luthero 
Zuinglius, ab utroqne Calviims, a Cal- 
vino qui postea scripserunt. Nam con- 
stat mihi ac certissimum est, doetrinam 
Calvini de sacra emharistia ionge aliam 
esse ab oa quae in llbro observandi viri 
Holinmi nosm continetur, et qujx? vulgo 
in eeclesiis nostris auditur, Icjique Mo- 


linseum qui oppugnant, Calvinum illi 
non minus objieiunt, qiiam aliquem ^ 
voteribiis eeclesije doctoribus. Si sic 
pergimus, qiiis tandem erit exitiis ? Jam 
quod idem Molinfeus, omnes veterura 
libros SU8B doctrinse contrarios respuit, 
ut vito^uKiixaiovSy cui mediocriter docto 
fidem faciet ? Falsus illi Gyrillus, 
Hierosolymorum episcopus ; falsus Gre- 
gorius Nysseniis, falsus Ambrosius, falsi 
omnes. Mihi liquet Mli ipsum, et ilia 
scripta esse verissima, quse ille pronim- 
tiat tpevSem'Ypacpa, Ep. 670. See also 
Ep. 1043, written from Paris in the 
same year. He came now to England, 
and to his great satisfaction found the 
church and its prelates exactly what he 
would wish. Illud solatio mihi est, 
quod in hoc regno speciem agiiosco 
veteris ecclesise, quam ex patrum sci’iptis 
didici. Adde quod e.piscopis dcTTjfxepat 
(Tuy^iaycD doctissimis, sapientissimis, 
eviJG^ecrrarois, et quod novum mihi est, 
priseea ecdesite amaiitissimis. (Lond. 
1611.) Ep. 703. His letters are full of 
similar language. See 743, 744, 772, 
&e. He combined this inordinate respect 
for authority with its natural concomi- 
tant, a desire to restrain free inquiry. 
Though his patristic lore should have 
made him not unfavourable to the 
Arminians, he writes to Bertius, one of 
their number, against the liberty of 
conscience they required. Ilia quam 
passim celebras, prophetandi libertas, 
bonis et piis Imjus occlesijo viris minim 
in inodum suspocta res est et odiosa. 
Nemo enim dubitat de pietate Christiana 
actum esse inter vos, si quod videris 
agero, illustrissimis ordinibus fuerit 
semel persuasum, ut liberum unicuiquo 
esse velint, via regia relicta semitam ex 
animi libidine sibi aliisque aperho. 
Atqui veritas, ut scis, in omnibus rebus 
scientiis et disciplinis unica est, et ra 
<pcap€iv ravro inter ecclesim ver® notas, 
fatt'antur omnes, non est postrema. Ut 
nulli esse diibium possit,qum tot ttoAuct- 
XfSe.y seniitm totideni sint errorum di- 
verticula. Quod olim de politicis rebus 
pnidentissi mi philosophoriim dixerunt, 
id mihi videtiu* multo etiam magis in 
ecclesiasticis locum habere, ttjm ayav 
^K^vBGpictv €is ^ovK^lclv apaytcTis reXwraPy 
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not parr j. If we may believe tbis cardinal^ be was on the 
point of declaring publicly bis conversion before be accepted 
the invitation of James I. to England; and even while in 
England be promoted the Catbolic cause more than the 
world was aware.® Tbis is more than we can readily believe ; 
and we know that be was engag'ed botb in inaiiitainiog the 
temporal rights of tbe crown against tbe school of Beilar- 
inin, and in writing animadversions on tbe ecclesiastical 
annals of Baronins. But tbis opposition to tbe extreme line 
of tbe ultra-montanists inigbt be weU compatible witli a ten- 
dency towards mueb that the reformers bad denounced. It 
seemed, in truth, to disguise the corruptions of the Catholic 
cburcb by rendering tbe controversy almost what we might 
call personal ; as if Rome alone, either by usurping tbe head- 
ship of tbe church, which might or might not have bad con- 
sequences, or by its encroachments on the civil power, which 
were only maintained by a party, were the sole object of that 
religious opposition, •which had divided one-half of Europe 
from the other. Yet if Casaubon, as he had much inclina- 
tion to do, being on ill terms with some in England, and 
disliking the country,* had returned to Prance, it seems pro- 

et 'iracrap rvpavyida cLjfapxic(,s esfie KpsirrTjy fathers/ says he, in his blimt "way, 
[sic!] et oj^yabiliorem. . . . Ego qui ‘are very ignorant, know nothing of 
inter pontifieios din sum in patri mea Hebrew, and teach us little in theology, 
versatus, hoe tibi possum affirmare, nulla Their interpretations of Scripture are 
re niagis stabiliri rrjv 'rvpaupida rov x^C strangely perverse. Even Polyearp, 
quain dissentionibus nostris et dissihis. who was a disciple of the apostles, is 
Meric Casaubon’s ‘Pietas contra ma- full of errors. It will not do to say 
iedicos Patrii Noniinis ae Religionis that, because they wore near the apos- 
Hostes/ is an elaborate 'vindication of tolic age, they are never wrong.’ Sea- 
his father against all charges alleged by ligerana Secunda. Le Clerc has some 
his adversaries. The only one that good remarks on the deference shown 
presses is that of wavering in religion, by Casaubon to the language held by 
And here Meric candidly owns that his the fathers about the eucliarist, which 
father had been shaken by Perron about shook his Protestantism. Bibi. cboisic, 
1610. (See this tract subjoined to Alme- xix. 230. 

loveeii’s edition of the epistles, p. 89.) ® Perroniaiia, Grot. Epist. p. 939. 

P>ut afterwards, by dint of theological * Several of his letters attest his de- 
study, he got rid of the scruples the sire of returning. He wrote to Thuanus 
cardinal had infused into him, and be- imploring his recommendation to the 
came a Protestant of the new Anglican queen-regent. But he had given* much 
school, admiring the first six centuries, ofifence by writing against Baronins, and 
and especially the period after Constan- had very little chance of an indemnity 
tine: Hoc sjeculum cum diiobus seqxienti- for his prebend of Canterbury, if he had 
bins aKp. 1 ] r7]s eKKArj^ias, flos ipse ecclesiee relinquished that on leaving England, 
et X'ta,s iilius aurea queat nuncupari. This country, however, though he 
Prolegomena in Exereitationes in Baro- sometimes calls it fj-aKapotv vwos, did not 
Ilium. His friend Scaliger had very suit his disposition. He was never on 
different notions of the fathers, ‘The good terms with Savile, the most xn-e- 
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bable tbat be would not long have continued in wbat, accord- 
ing to the principles he had adopted, would appear a schis- 
matical communion. 

18. Grotius was from the time of his turning his mind to 
and of theology almost as much influenced as Casaubou by 

Grotius. primitive authority, and began, even in 1614, to 
commend the Anglican church for the respect it showed, very 
unlike the rest of the reformed, to that standard.^ But the 


sumptuous of the learned, according to 
him, and most scornful, whom he ac- 
cused of setting on Montagu to anti- 
cipate his animadversions on Baronins, 
with some suspicion, on Casaubon’s 
part, of stealing from him. Ep. 794, 
848, 849. But he seems himself to 
have become generally unpopular, if we 
may trust his own account. Ego mores 
Anglorum non capio. Q.uoscunque habui 
notes priusquam buc venirem, jam ego 
illis sum ignotus, verfe perogrinus, bar- 
barus ; nemo illorum me vel verbulo 
appellat ; appellatus silet. Hoc quid sit, 

non scio. Hie [Henricus Wot- 

ton] vir doctissimus ante annos viginti 
mecum Genevm vixit, et ex eo temporo 
literis amicitiam coluimus. Postquam 
ego e Galliis, ilie Venetiis hue conveni- 
mus, desii esse illi notus ; mem quoquo 
epistolae responsum dedit nullum ; an sit 
datums nescio. Ep. 841. It seems 
difficult to account for so marked a 
treatment of Casaubon, except on the 
supposition that he was thought to pur- 
sue a course unfavourable to the Pro- 
testant interest. He charges the English 
with despising every one but them- 
selves ; and ascribes this to the vast 
wealth of their universities; a very dis- 
creditable source of. pride in our ances- 
tors, if so it were. But Oasaubon’s 
philological and critical skill passed for 
little in this country, where it was not 
known enough to be envied. In mere 
ecclesiastical learning be was behind 
some English scholars. 

« Casaubou himself bailed Grotius 
as in the right path. In hodiernis con- 
tentioiiibus ii>: negotio reiigionis et doctfe 
et pie judieat, et in veneratione antiqui- 
tatis cum i is sentit, qui optima sontiunt. 
Epist. 883. See also 772, which is ad- 
dressed to him. This high respect for 
the fathers and for the authority of the 
primitive church grew strongly upon 
him, and the more because he found 
they were hostile to the Calvinistic 


scheme. He was quite delighted at 
finding Jerome and Chrysostom on his 
side. Grot. Epist. 29. (1614.) In the 
next year, writing to Vossius, he goes 
a great length. Caiterum ego reforma- 
tarum eeclesiarum miseriam in hoe 
maxi me deploro, quod cum symbola 
condere catholicse sit ecelesim, ipsis 
inter se nuuquam earn in rem con venire 
sit datura, atque interim libelli apolo- 
getici ex re nata script! ad imperatorom, 
reges, prineipes, aiit ut in coneilio ceeu- 
menico exhiberentur, tralii emperint in 
usum longe alienum. Q,uid enim inagis 
est alieniuii ab unitate eathoiica quam 
quod diversis in regionibus pastores di- 
versa populo tradero coguntiir ? Quam 
mirata iuisset hoc prodigium pia anti- 
quitas ! Sed hsec aliaque .multa mus- 
sitanda sunt nobis ob iniqiiitatem tora- 
poriira. Epist. 66. He was at this 
time, as he continued till near the end 
of his life, whfui he moved on farther, 
highly partial to the Anglican church. 
He was, however, too Erastian for the 
English bishops of the reign of Jam^'S, 
as appears by a letter addressed to him 
by Overall, who objected to his giving, 
in his treatise Be Imperio circa Sacra, a 
definitive power in controversies of faith 
to the civil magistrate, and to his putting 
episcopacy among non-essentials, which 
the bishops held to be of divine right. 
Grotius adhered to his opinion, that 
episcopacy was not commanded as a 
perpetual instituti'tn, and thought, at 
that time, tliat there was no other dis- 
tinction between bish()p)s and priests 
than of precedency. Kusquam meminit, 
he says in one place, Clemens Eonianus 
exsortis iilius episcoponun auctoritatis 
quae ecclesise consuetudine post Marci 
mortem Alexandrine, atque eo exempio 
alibi, introduci coepit. sed plane ut Pa ulus 
Apostolus, ostendit ecclesias communi 
presbyterorum, qui iidem omnes et 
episeopi ipsi Pauloque dicuntur, eonsilio 
fuisse gubernatas. Even in his latter 
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ill usage he sustained at the hands of those who boasted 

tkeir independence of papal tyranny^ the caresses of the 


writings he seems never to have em- 
braced the notions of some Anglican 
divines on this subject, but contents 
himself, in his remarks on Cassander, 
who had said, singularly as it may be 
thought, Convenit inter omnes olim 
Apostoloruin mtate inter epi scopes et 
presbyteros discrimen nnllnm fuisse, 
sed postrriodum ordinis servandi et schis- 
matis evitandi causa episcopum presby- 
teris fuisse pra^positum, with observing, 
Episcopi sunt presbyteronini principes ; 
et ista wpoffTctaia (prsesidentia) a Chris 'O 
preemonstrata est in Petro, ab Apostolis 
vero, ubicunque fieri poterat, constituta, 
et a Spiritu Sancto comprobate in Apo- 
calypsi. Op. Theolog. iv. 579, 621. 

But to return from this digression to 
our more immediate purpose. Grotius 
for several years continued in this in- 
sulated state, neither approving of the 
Reformation nor the church of Rome. 
He wrote in 1622 to Episcopius against 
those whom he called Cassandrians, 
Qui etiam plerosque Romanae ecclesiae 
errores irnprobantibus auctores sunt, ne 
ab ejus communione discedant. Ep. 181. 
He was destined to become Cassandrian 
himself, or something more. The infal- 
libility of the church was still no doc- 
trine of his. At ilia auctoritas ecclesise 
avafj.aprrirov, quam eeclesiin, et quidem 
suse, Romanenses ascribunt, cum natu- 
ral! ratione non sit evidens, nam ipsi 
fatentur Judaicam oeelesiam id privile- 
giiim non habuisse, sequitur ut ad versus 
negantos probari debeat essaeris literis. 
Epist, aeeunda series, p. 761. (1620.) 
And again ; Qiise scribit pater de resti- 
tiiendis rebus in earn statum, qui ante 
concilium Tridcntinum fuerat, esset qui- 
dom hoe permultum ; sed transubstan- 
tiatio et ei respondens adoratio pridem. 
Lateranensi coneilio definita est, et in- 
voeatio pceuliaris sanctorum pridem in 
omnes liturgias recepta. P. 772. (1623.) 

Grotius passed most of his latter years 
at Paris, in the honourable station of 
ambassador from the court of Sweden. 
He seems to have thought it a mati-er 
of boast that he did not live as a Pro- 
testant. See Ep. 196. The Huguenot 
ministers of Gharenton requested him. 
to coniiuunieato with thorn, v?hich he 
declined, p. 8o4, 856. (1635.) He now 
was brooding over a scheme of union 
among Protestants; the English and 


Swedish churches were to unite, and to 
be followed by Benmark. Constituto 
semel aliquo tali eeciesiarum corpore, 
spes est subinde alios atq’iie alios se ag- 
gregaturos. Est autem huic res eo inagis 
optanda protestantibus, quod quotidie 
multi eos deserunt et se emtibus Ro- 
manensium addunt, non alia de causa, 
quam quod non unum est eorum eorpius, 
sed partes distraetas, greges- segreg«-s, 
propria euique sua sacrorurn eomnmnio, 
ingens praeterea malediceiidi certamen. 
Epist. 866. (1637.) See also p. 827. 
(1630.) He fiincied that by such a 
weight of authority, grounded on the 
ancient church, the exercise of private 
judgment, on which he looked wdtli 
horror, might be overruled. Nisi inter- 
pretandi sacras literas, he writes to Ca- 
lixtus, libertatem cohibemus intra lineas 
eorum, qum omnes illse non sanctitate 
minus quam primseva vetustate venera- 
biles eceiesise ex ipsa prasdicatione serip- 
turis ubique consentiente hauserint, diu- 
que sub crucis maxim^ inagisterio reti- 
nuerint, nisi deinde in iis quae iiberam 
habuere disputationem fraterna lenitata 
ferre alii alios diseimus, quis exit letium 
saepe in fiictiones, deinde in bella erum- 
pentium finis? Ep. 674. (Oct. 1636.) 
Q,ui illam optxmam antiquitatem se- 
qmintur ducem, quod te semper fecisse 
memini, iis non eveniet, ut multum sibi 
ipsis sint discolores. In Anglia vides 
quam bene proeesserit dogmatum noxio- 
rum repurgatio, hac maxim^ de causa 
quod qui id sanctissimum negotium pro- 
curandum siiscepere nihil admiscuerunt 
novi, nihil sui, sed ad meliora sseeula 
intentam habuere oculorum aciem. Ep. 
966. (1638.) 

But he could not belong in perceiving 
that this union of Protestant chui’ches 
was impossible from the very independ- 
ence of their original constitution. He 
saw that there could be no practicable 
re-imion except with Rome itself, nor 
that, except on an acknowledgment of 
her superiority. Prom the^^ear his 
letters are full of sanguine hopes that 
this delusive vision would be realised. 
He still expected some concession on the 
other side ; but, as usual, would have 
lowered his terms according to the perti- 
nacity of his adversaries, if indeed they 
were still to be called his adversaries. 
He now. published his famous annota- 
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Gallican clergj after lie had fixed his residence at Paris, the 
growing dissensions and virulence of the Protestants, the 


tions on Cassander, and the other tracts 
mentioned in the text, to which they 
gave rise. In these he defends almost 
every thing we deem popery, such as 
transubstantlation (Opera Theologica, 
iv. 619), stooping to all the nonsensical 
evasions of a spiritual mutation of sub- 
stance and the like; the authority of 
the pope (p. 642), the celibacy of the 
clergy (p. ■645), the communion in one 
kind (ibid.), and in fact is less of a Pro- 
testant than Cassander. In his epistles 
he declares himself decidedly in favour 
of purgatory, as at least a proV)able doc- 
trine. P. 930. In these writings he seems 
to have had the countenance of Riche- 
lieu. Cardinalis quin Irwo-ewj negotiimi 
in Oallia siiccessurura sit, dubitare se 
negat, Epist. sec. series, p. 912. Car- 
dinalis Ricelianus rem successuram pu- 
tat. Ita cert^ loquitur multis. Ai’chie- 
piscopus Cantuaricnsis poerias dat honesf- 
tissimi consilii, quod et aliis bonis ssepe 
evenit. P.911. Grotius is now'run away 
with by vanity, and fancies ail will go 
according to his wish, showing much ig- 
norance of the real state of things. He 
was left by some from whom he had en- 
tertained hopes, and thought the Hutch 
Arrainians timid. Vossius, ut ^ video, 
pi'oa metu, forte et ex Anglia sic jussus, 
auxilium suum mihi subtrahit. P. 90S. 
Salmasius adhuc in consiliis fluetiiat. Est 
in religionis rebus suae parti Jiddictior 
quam putabatur. P.912- DeEpiscopio 
doleo ; est vir inagni ingenii et probus, 
sed nimiuin ciipidus alendee partis. But 
it is probable that he had misinterpreted 
some language of these great men, who 
contemplated with regret the course he 
was taking, wdiieh could be no longer a 
secret. He Grotii ad papam defectiono, 
a French Protestant of some eminence for 
learning writes, tanquam re certa, quod 
fama istuc distulit, verum non est. Sed 
non sine magno metu eum aliquid istjus- 
modi nicditaiitem et conantem quotidie 
inviti videmus. Inter protestantes cu- 
juslib<yt ordin^ nomen ejus aseribi vetat, 
quod eos atrocius, sugillavit in Appen- 
dice de Antiehristo, et Annotatis ad Oas- 
sandri consultationem. Sarruvii Epis- 
tolje. P. 58. (1642.) And again he ex- 
presses his strong disapprobation of one 
of the later treatises, Verissim^ dixit 
ille qui primus dixit Grotium papissare. 
P.. 196. See also p^ 81^ 53. 


In 1642 Grotius had become wholly 
averse to the Reformation. He thouglit 
it had done more harm than good, espe- 
cialty by the habit of interpreting every 
thing on the papal side for the worse. 
Malos mores qui mansere corrigi ssqiiiiiii 
est. Sed an non hoc melius successuruiii 
fuerit, si quisque semet repiirgans pro 
repurgatioiie alioruiii preces ad Heum 
tulisset, et priiicipos et episcopi corree- 
tionem desidera.ntes, non rupta compage, 
per concilia universalia in id laborassent. 
Higiium est de quo eogitetur. P. 938, 
Auratns, as he calls him., that is I)’Or, 
a sort of chaplain to Grotius, became a, 
Catholic about this time. The other 
only says, — Quod Aiir<atus fecit, ideni 
fecit antehae vir doctissimiis Petrus Pi- 
thaeiis ; idem const ituerat faeere Casaii- 
bonus si in Gallia mansisset, affirmavit 
enim id inter alios etiam Cordesio. P. 939. 
Of Casaubon he says afterwards, Casaii- 
bonus multo saniores putabat Catholicos 
Gallite quam Cnrentonianos. Anglos 
autem opiscopos putabat a schismatis 
culpa posse absolvi. P.940, Every suc- 
cessive year saw liim now draw nearer to 
Rome. Reperio aiitcmi quiequid com- 
hmniter ab ecclee.ia oceidentali qum Ro- 
manos colimret reeipitur, idem reperiri 
apud Patres veteres Grtecos et Latinos, 
quorum, commiinionem retinendam esse 
vix quisquam neget. Si quid prseler 
hoe est, id ad liberas doetorum opina,- 
tiones pertinet; in quibas siumi qiiis 
judicium sequi potest, et communionis 
jus non arnittore. P. 958. Episcopius 
was for limiting articles of faith to the 
creed. But Grotius did not agree with 
this, and points out that it would not 
preserve uniformity. Quam multa jam 
sunt de sacramentis, do ecelesiarum re- 
giraine, in quibus, vei concordice causa, 
certi aliquid observari debet. Alioqiii 
compages eedesise tantopere nobis com- 
mendata retineri non potest. I*. 941. It 
wmald bo endless to quote every passage 
tending to the same result. Finally, in 
a letter to his brother in Holland, lie 
expresses his hope tliat Wyteubogart, the 
respectable pati'iareh of Arminianism, 
would turn his attention to tlic moims of 
restoring unity to the eliurch. Velim 
H. ^Yytenhog;^rdum, ubi periniserit va- 
letudo, nisi id jam feeerit, scriptiim ali- 
quid fucere de necessitate restituendm in 
ecelesia unitatis, et quibus modis id fieri 
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choice that seemed alone to be left in their eomiminion, be- 
tween a fanatical anarchy, disintegrating everything like a 


possit. Multi pro remedio moiistrant, si 
necessaria a non necessariis separentur, 
in non necessariis sive creditu sive factu 
relinquatur iibertas. At non minor est 
coniroversia, qnee sint necessaria qnatn 
qiue sint vera. Indicia, ainnt, sunt in 
scriptiiris. Atcerte etiam circa ilia loca 
variat interpretatio. Quare nondiim Ti- 
deo an quid sit melius, qnam ea quae ad 
fidem et bona opera nos ducunt retinere, 
lit sunt in ecelesia catliolica ; pnto enim 
ill iis esseqnae sunt necessaria ad saliitem. 
In cfeteris ea quae concilioriim aiictori- 
tate, ant veterum consensn recepta snnt, 
interpretari eo raodo quo interpretati 
sunt ilii qui conmiodissim^ sunt loenti, 
quales semper aiiqui in quaqne materia 
facile reperlentiir. Si quis id a se impe- 
ti’are non possit,ut taceat, nee propter res 
do qiiibus certus non est, sed opinationein 
tantuiti quandam habet, turbot unita- 
tom ecclesife necessariam, quae nisi reti- 
notiir iilii est, et restituitur ubi non est, 
omnia ibuiit in pejus. P. 960. (Nov. 
1643.) Wytenbogart replied very well: 
Si ita se res habet, ut indicia necessario- 
rum et non necessarionira in scriptura 
reperiri nequeant, sed quseri debean t in 
auctoritate concilioriim ant vetenim con- 
sensu, eo modo quo interpretati snnt 
illi qui commodissim^ locuti sunt, prout 
Exce.]lentia tna videtur existimare, ne- 
scio an viginti quinque anni, etiamsi iili 
luihi adhue restarent, omnesquo oxigui 
ingcnii corporisqno mci vires in mea es- 
sent potestate, siifficerent ut matnro cum 
jiidieio perlegam ot cxpondam omnia 
qiue eo pertinent. This letter is in the 
Epistolm pra-istantium et eruditoriim 
virorum edited by Limboreh in 1683, 
p. 826. And Grotius’s answer is in the 
same collection. It is that of a man who 
throws otf a mask he had reluctantly 
worn. There wus in fact no other means 
of repelling Wytenbogart’ s just oliserva- 
tion inithe moral impo.'Sibiliqy of tracing 
for oiirseivcs the doctrine of the Catholic 
ehureii as an historical inquiry. Grotius 
refers him to a visible standard. Qnaro 
cousid(eraii(.lum est, an non faciliiis et 
jequius sit, quoniain doetrina do gratia, 
(ie libero mbifrio, neeessitato hdei bono- 
riunquo operum obtinnit in ecelesia qum 
pro so habet universale regimen et or- 
dinem suceessionis, privates se in aliis 
aceommodare, paeis causa, iis quoe uni- 
versalitir sunt recepta, sive ea apussiniis 


explicationibus recipiendo, sire tacendo, 
qiiani corpus illiid catholicuin eeclesi® 
se in articnlo tolerantim aceommodare 
debere uniusciij usque eonsiderationibus 
et placitis. Exempli gratia; Catliolica 
ecelesia nemini praescribit ut precetur 
pro niortuis, ant opem precum sancto- 
rum vita hac defmietorum imploret ; so- 
lummodo requirit, ne quis moretn adeo 
antiquum et generalem eondemnet. The 
church does, in fact, rather more than he 
insiimates. 

I have trespassed on the patience of 
the general reader in this very long note, 
which may be thought a superfluous di- 
gression in a work of mere literature. 
But the epistles of Grotius are not much 
read ; nor are they in many private 
libraries. The index is also very indif- 
ferent, so that without the trouble I have 
taken of going over the volume, it might 
be difficult to fliid these curious pas- 
sages. I ought to mention that Burigny 
has given references to most of them, but 
with few quotations. Ee Clerc, in the 
first volume of the Bibliotheque univer- 
selle, reviewing the epistles of Grotius, 
slides very gently over his bias towards 
popery; and I have met with well-in- 
formed persons in England, who had no 
conception of the lengths to wdiich this 
had led him. It is of flir more import- 
ance, and the best apology I can ofler 
for so prolix a note, to perceive by what 
gradual, hut, as I think, necessary steps, 
ho was drawn onward by his excessive 
respect for antiquity, and by his exag- 
gerated notions of Catholic unity, pre- 
ferring at last to err with the many, 
than to be right with the few. If Gro- 
tius had learned to look the hydra schism 
in the face, he would have had less fear of 
its many heads, and at least would have 
dreaded to cut thorn off at the neck, lest 
the source of life should be in one of them. 

That Grotius really thought as the 
fathers of Trent thought upon all points 
in dispute cannot be supposed. It was 
not in the power of a ma«^ of hi^ learn- 
ing and thoughtfulness to divest himself 
of his own judgment, unless he had ab- 
solutely subjugated his reason to reli- 
gious awe, which ivas far from being tlie 
ease. His aim was to search for subtle 
interpretations, by whidi lie might pro- 
fess to believe the words of the church, 
though conscious ' that his sense was not 
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clmrcli on the one hand, and a domination of l^igoted and 
vulgar ecclesiastics on the other, made him gradually less 
and less averse to the comprehensive and majestic unity of 
the Catholic hierarchy, and more and more willing to con- 
cede some point of uncertain doctrine, or some form of am- 
biguous expression. This is abundantly perceived, and has 
often been pointed out, in his Annotations on the Consulta- 
tion of Cassander, written in 1641, in his Animadversions 
on Rivet, who had censured the former treatise as inclining 
to popery, in the Votum pro Pace Ecclesiastic^, and in the 
Rivetiani Apologetici Discussio ; all which are collected in 
the fourth volume of the theological works of Grotius. 
These treatises display an uniform and progressive tendency 
to defend the church of Rome in everything that can be 
reckoned essential to her creed ; and in fact he will be found 
to go farther in this direction than Cassander. 

14. But if any one could put a different interpretation on 
these works, which would require a large measure of i^reju- 
dice, the epistles of Grotius afford such evidence of his seces- 
sion from the Protestant side, as no reasonable understanding 
can reject. These are contained in a large folio volume, pub- 
lished in 1687, and amount to 1766 of one series, and 744 of 
another. I have quoted the former, for distinction’s sake, by 
the number, and the latter by the page* Pew, we may pre- 
sume, have taken the pains to go through them, in order to 
extract all the passages that bear upon this subject. It will 
be found that he began, as I have just said, by extolling the 

tliat of tlie imposers. It is needless to the church of Eome, Archbishop Bram- 
say that this is not very ingenuous; and hall replied, after the Eestoration, with 
even if it could he justifiable relatively a vindication of Grotius, in which he 
to the person, would be an abandonment does not say much to the pjurpose, and 
of the multitude to any superstition and seems ignorant of the case. The epistles 
delusion which might be put upon them, indeed wore not then published. 

Via ad pacem expeditissima mihi vide- Besides the passages in these epistles 
tur, si doetrina, communx consensu re- above quoted, the reader who wishes to 
cepta, commode explicetur, mores sanm follow this up may consult Epist. 1108, 
doctrii^r^e adversantes, quantum fieri po- 1460, 1561, 1570, 1706, of the firstse- 
test, toliantuiT^et in rebus mediis aecom- ries ; and in the second series, p. 875, 
modet se pars ingenio totius. Epist. 896, 910, 94-3, 958, 960, 975. But there 
1524. Peace was his main object; if are also many to W'hich I have made no 
toleration had been as well understood reference, I do not quote authorities for 
as it was afterwards, ho would perhaps the design of Grotius to have declared 
have compromised less. himself a convert if he had lived to re- 

Baxter having published a Treatise turn to France, though they are. easily 
of the Grotiau Eeligion, wherein he im- found ; because the testimony of his writ- 
putkl to Grotius this inclination towards ings is far stronger than any anecdote* 
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antliority of tlie Catholic oi* nnivorsal clinrcli, and its oxclu*- 
sive right to establish, creeds of faith. He some time after- 
wards ceased to frequent the Protestant worship, but long 
kept his middle path, and thought it enough to inveigh 
against the Jesuits and the exorbitancies of the see of Home. 
But his reverence for the writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries grew continuallj stronger; he learned to protest 
against the privilege claimed by the reformers, of interpret- 
ing Scripture otherwise than the consent of the ancients had 
warranted ; visions, first of an union between the Lutheran 
and English churches, and then of one with Eome itself, 
floated before his eyes ; he sought religious peace with the 
latter, as men seek it in opposition to civil government, by 
the redress of grievances and the subsequent restoration of 
obedience. But in proportion as he perceived how little of 
concession was to be obtained, he grew himself more ready 
to concede ; and though at one time he seems to deny the 
infallibility of the church, and at another would not have 
been content with placing ail things in the state they were 
before the council of - Trent, he came ultimately to think 
such a favourable sense might be put on all the Tridentine 
decrees, as to render them compatible with the Confession of 
Augsburg. 

15. Prom the year 1640 his course seems to have been 
accelerated ; he intimates no disapprobation of those who 
went over to Eome; he found, as he tells us, that whatever 
was generally received in the Church of Eome had the 
authority of those Greek and Latin fathers, whose commu- 
nion no one would have refused; and at length, in a re- 
markable letter to Wytenbogart, bearing date in 1644, he 
put it as worthy to be considered, whether it would not be 
more reasonable for private men, who find the most essential 
doctrines in a church of an universal hierarchy and a legiti- 
mate succession, to waive their differences with it for the 
sake of i>eace, by putting the best interpretations <they can, 
only keeping silence on their own opinions, than that the 
Catholic church should accommodate itself to the separate 
judgment of such men. Grotius had already ceased to speak 
of the Arminians as if he were one of themselves, though 
with much respect for some of their leaders. 
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16. Upon a dispassionate examination of all these^testi- 
monies, we can hardly deem it an uncertain duestion whether 
Grotin ,if his life had been prolonged would have taken 
L easvleap that still remained ; and there is some posi- 
ts eTdenS of his design to do so. But dying on a jour- 
ney and in a Protestant country, this avowed declaiation 
was never made. Fortunately, indeed, tor his glory, since 
his new friends would speedily have put h s conversion to 
the proof, and his latter years might have been spent, li ve 
those of Lipsius, in defending legendary miracles, oi in 
wain- war against the honoured dead of the reformation. 
S”did not sufficiently remember that a silent neutrality 

is never indulged to a suspicious proselyte. 

17. It appe^s to me, nevertheless, that Grotius was ve^ 
far from having truly subjected his undei;standing to the 
church of Eome. The whole bent of his mind was o 
Set aniterior anion among Chriatiana ; and tor to end 
he did not hesitate to recommend equivocal senses o^^ords, 
Ltnient explanations, and respectful silence. He first 
took up his reverence for antiquity, because he foimd aai- 
tiquity^unfavourable to the doctrine of Calvin, ^is anti- 
pathy to this reformer and to his followers e 
to an admiration of the episcopal succession, the organized 
Memrchy, the ceremonial and liturgical institutions, the 
hSx notions of sacramental rites, which he found in the 
" • nt fhurch and which Luther and Zwingle had cast 
aSr Ho I'ocime imtaod mth the hotion ot unitj ae es- 
Sw tohe Cthdie toch; but he nerer seems to hare 

rtyS^ifShltifi -Ss of Nice or of Trent 
S-e truly inspirod, it would be our buemess to mguire 
Xt they meant themeelyea, not to put the most oonre- 

nieut mtetprei»'‘*“'‘®’ *" 

anofter who may have strained their language to our own 

opinion. ' The picedent of Grotius, therefore will imt serve 
Sose who endeavour to bind the reason of the enlightened 
+ nf mankind which he respected like his own. Two 

. Lat man in the rer, gradual trausition we have urdreated : 
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one;, liis extreme reverence for antiquity and for tlie consent 
of tlie Oatliolic cliiircli ; tlie otlier, Ms Erastiaii principles 
a-s to tlie autliority of tlie civil magistrate in masters of re- 
ligion. Both conspired to give him an abhorrence of the 
liberty of prophesjing/ the right of private men to pro- 
mulgate tenets inconsistent with the, established faith. In 
friendly conYOrsatioii or correspondence, even, perhaps, with 
due reserve, in Latin writings, much might be indulged -to 
the learned; room was to be found for an Erasmus and a 
Cassander ; or, if they would themselves consent, for an 
Episeopiiis and a Wytenbogart, at least for a Montagu and 
a Laud ; but no pretext was ever to justify a separation. 
The scheme of Grotius is, in a modified degree, much the 
same as that of Hobbes. 

18. Ill the Lutheran church we find an eminent contem- 
porary of Grotius, who may be reckoned his counter- 

^ ^ Calixtus. 

part ill the motives which influenced him to seek for 
an entire union of religious parties, though resembling him 
far more in his earlier opinions than in those to which he 
ultimately arrived. This was George Calixtus, of the univer- 
sity of Ilelnistadt, a theologian the most tolerant, mild, and 
catholic in his spirit, whom the Confession of Augsburg had 
known since Melanchthon. This university, indeed, which 
had never subscribed the Form of Concord, was already dis- 
tinguished by freedom of inquiry, and its natural concomi- 
tant, a large and liberal spirit. But in Ms- own chui-ch, 
generally, Calixtus found as rigid schemes of orthodoxy, and 
perhaps a more invidious scrutiny into the recesses of private 
opinion, than in that of Rome, with a less extensive basis of 
authority. The dream of good men in this age, the re-union 
of Christian churches in a common faith, and meanwhile the 
tolerance of differences, were ever the aim of Calixtus. But 
lui fell, like the Anglican divines, into high notions of primi- 
tive tradition, placing, according to Eichhorn and Mosheim, 
the unanimity of the first six centuries by the sideof Scrip- 
ture itself. He was assailed by the adherents of the Form 
of Concord with aggravated virulence and vulgarity ; he was 
accused of being a Papist and a Calvinist, reproaches equally 
odious ill fchoir eyes, and therefore fit to be heaped on his 
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liead; the inconsistency of caliiiniiies being no good reason 
with bigots against uttering tliem."^ 

19 , In a treatise, published long after his death, in 1697, 
His attempts tolorantia Eeformatorum circa quiestioiaes inter 
iit concord, ipgos et Augustanaln confessionein professes coii- 
tro versus eonsultatio, it is his object to prove that the Cal- 
vinists held no such tenets as should exclude tliein from 
Christian communion. He does not deny or extenuate the 
reality of their diffei'ences from the Confession of Augsburg. 
The Lutherans, though many of them, he says, had formerly 
maintained the absolute decrees of predestination, were now 
come round to the doctrine of the first four centuries.^ And 
he admits that the Calvinists, whatever phrases they may 
use, do not believe a true and substantial presence in the 
■eucharist/ But neither of these errors, if such they are, he 
tabes to be fundamental. In a shorter and more valuable 
treatise, entitled Desideriuni et sfcudiuni coiicordim eeclesi- 
asticse, Calixtus proposes some excellent rules for allaying 
religious beats. But be leans far too mucb towards the 
■ authority of tradition. Every church, lie says, which affirms 
what others deny, is bound to prove its affirmation ; first by 
Scripture, in which whatever is contained must be out of 
contt’oversy ; and, secondly, {as Scripture bears witness to the 
church that it is the pillar and foiiiidation of truth, and 


* EicMiorn, vol. vi. part ii. p. 20. 
Moslieim. Biogr. univ, 

y Nostri e qnibtis olim multi ibidem 
absoliitiim docretum approbarunt, paii- 
latim ad sententiam primonim* quatuor 
stieeulorum, nenipe decretum jiixta prip- 
seientiam factum, reeoperunt;. Qua in 
re null turn egregife laboravit JBgidiiis 
Hunnius. Difficile aiitem est bane sen- 
tentiam ita proponore, ne quid Pelagia- 
nismo babere affine videatur. P. 14. 

* Si tamen non tarn quid loquantur 
quam quid sentiant attendimus, certum 
ost ops ycri corporis et sanguinis secun- 
dum siibstaCitiam aeceptorumprsesentiam 
non admittcre. Reetius aiitem fuerit 
iitramqiie partem sxrapliciter et ingenue, 
quod seiitit, profiteri, quam alteram al- 
teri ambigiiis Iqquendi forniulis im- 
ponere, Qualeni conciliandi rationem 
inierunt olim Philippus et Bucoriis, 
nempo ut prjescriberentur formube, qua^ 




rum Yerba iitraque pars amplecteretiir, 
sed singular suo sensu acciperent ac in - 
terpretarentur. Quern coiiatiim, qu im- 
vis ex pio eoque iiigento coiicordife dosi- 
dsrio et studio profectum, null a success us 
foiicitas excepit. P. 70. This observn,- 
tion is very just in the abstaict; but in 
tlie early period of tbs refornintiori there 
were strong reasons for evading p{jiats 
of difference, in the liopo Uiat the trulh 
v/ould silently prevail in tlie. course of 
time. We, however, w'ho come lar,a\ 
are to follow the advice of Galixr.us, and 
in judging, as well ns wo can, of ilio 
opinions of men, must not ali ogethcr re- 
gard their words. Upon no tiicoiogical 
controversy, probably, lias there been so 
much of studied ambiguity as on that of 
the oucharist, Oalixt.us passes a similar 
censure on the equivocations of some 
great men of the preceding mmtiny in 
bis other treatise mentioned in the text. 
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especiallj tlie primitive cliixrch wMcli is called tliat of tlie 
saints and mai'tyrs^) by tlie iiiianimons consent of tlie ancient 
clmrcli^ above all, where the debate is among' learned men. 
Tlie agTeement of the church is therefore a snfHcieiit evidence 
of Christian doctrine, not that of individual writers, who are 
to be regarded rather so far as they testify the Catholic doC“ 
trine, than as they propound their own.^ This deference to 
an imaginary perfection in the church of the fourth or fifth 
century must have given a great advantage to that of Eome, 
which is not always weah on such ground, and doubtless 
serves to account for those frequent desertions to her banner, 
especially in persons of very high rank, which afterwards 
occurred in Germany. 

20. The tenets of some of those who have been called 
High-church Anglicans may in themselves be little High-cimrcii 
different from those of Grotius and Calixtus. But Engianti. 
the spirit in which they have been conceived is alto- 
gether opposite. The one is exclusive, intolerant, severe, 
dogmatical, insisting on uniformity of faith as well as of 
exterior observances : the other Catholic in outward pro- 
fession, charitable in sentiment, and in fact one mode, 
though a mode as imprudent as it was oblique, in which the 
latitudioarian principle was manifested. The language both 
of Grotius and Calixtus bears this out 5 and this ought closely 
to be observed, lest we confound the real laxity of one school 
with the rigid orthodoxy of the other. One had it in view 
to reconcile discordant communions by mutual concession, 
and either by such explication of contrarieties as might make 
them appear less incompatible with outward unity, or by an 
avow^ed tolei'ance of their profession within the church ; the 

Consensu itaque primse ccelesiss ex of Calixtus any proof of liis inclination 
syinbolis et sci’iptis manifesto doetrina towards the church of Borne. 

Ohristiiina recte confirmutur. Intolli- Gerard Vossius, as Episcopius wrote 
giniiis autem doctriiiam fimdamentalem. to Vorstius in 1615, declared in his in- 
et. neecssa-riam, non quasvis appendices et aiigural lecture, as professor of theology, 
qiuestiones, aut etiam qiiorundam scrip- his determination to follow tlie c^jnaent 
tiirje locoruni interprctationes. De tali- of antiquity, in explicatiohe Scriptura- 
Lus enim iiiianimis et universalis con- rum et controversiariim diremtiouibus 
s(*iis«s non poterit erui vol proferri. Et diligenter examinare et expendere catho- 
magis a pud plorosque spectandum est, licum et antiqiiissimum consensum, cum 
qiiid_ tanquain communem eeclesi?e sen- sine dubio illud quod a piuribus et anti- 
tontiain proponunt, quam quomodo earn quissimis dictum est, verissimum sit. 
eonfirinant :mt deraonstrant. P. 85. I Epist. Virorum prsestantium, p. 6. 
have not observed in the little I know 
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other would permit nothiiig but submission to its own autho- 
rity ; it loved to multiply rather than to extinguish the risks 
of dissent, in order to crush it more effectually ; the one was 
a pacific negotiator, the other a conquering tyrant, 

21. It -was justly alarming to sincere Protestants, that so 
name on t>ie maiiy brilliant ornaments of their party should either 
SferSers. desert to the hostile side, or do their own so much 
injury by taking up untenable ground.^ Nothing, it ap- 
peared to reflecting men, could he trusted to the argument 
from antiquity; whatever was gained in the controversy on 
a few points was lost upon those of the first importance. It 
was become the only secure course to overthrow the tribunal. 
Daille, himself one of the most learned in this patristic 
erudition whom the French reformed church possessed, was 
the first who boldly attacked the new school of histori- 
cal theology in their own stronghold, not occiii>ymg their 
fortress, but razing it to the ground. The design of his 
celebrated Treatise concerning the right use of the Fathers, 
published in 1628, is, in his own words, to show ^ that they 
cannot he the judges of the controversies in religion at this 
day between the Papist and the Protestant,’ nor, by parity 
of reasoning, of many others ; 1. Because it is, if not an im- 
possible, yet at least a very difficult thing to find out what 
their sense hath been touching the same. 2. Because that 
their sense and judgment of these things, supposing it to he 
certainly and clearly understood, not being infallible, and 
without all danger of error, cannot carry with it a sufficient 
authority for the satisfying the understanding.’ 

22, The arguments adduced by Daille in support of the 
formex' of these two positions, and which occupy the first 
book of the treatise, ai-e drawn from, the paucity of early 

^ It was a poor consolation for so to tho eliiirch of England, 1 do nofc rc- 
many losses, that the fiimoas Antonio do momher to have read.” Profernients were 
Dominis, archbishop of Spalato, ca-nie bestowed irregularly in that ago. Ho 
oyer-'to England, and by his book Be returned, however, to the ancient fold ‘ 
Repnblica Eeclesiastica, as well as by but did not avoid suspicion, being thrown 
his conversation, seemed an undisguised into prison at Rome ; and after li'is death, 
enemy to the church of Rome* The tho imputations of heresy against him so 
object of his work is to prove that the much increased that his liody -was dug 
pope has* no superiority over other up and burned. Neither party has l^oen 
bishops. James gave Be Bominis tho ambitious to claim this vain and insin- 
doanery of Windsor and a living; but cere, though clever, prolate. 

,, whether, he, strictly speaking, belonged 
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Cliristian writers, from tlie nature of t3ie subjects treated by 
tliein liaving little relation to the present controversies, from 
the suspicions of forgery and interpolation affecting many of 
their works, the difficulty of understanding their idioms and 
figurative expressions, the habit of some of the fathers to 
say wdiat they did not believe, their changes of mind, the 
peculiar and individual opinions of some among them, 
affording little evidence of the doctrine of the church; 
finally, the probability that many who differed from those 
called the fathers, and whose writings have not descended to 
us, may have been of as good authority as themselves. 

28. In the second book, which in fact has been very much 
anticipated in the first, he shows that neither the testimony 
nor the doctrine of the fathers is infallible (by which word he 
must be understood to mean that it raises but a slight pre- 
sumption of truth, proving this by their errors and contra- 
dictions. Thus he concludes that, though their negative 
authority is considerable, since they cannot be presumed 
ignorant of any material doctrine of religion, we are to be 
very slow in drawing affirmative propositions from their 
writings, and much more so in relying upon them as un- 
doubted verities. 

24. It has been said of this treatise on the right use of the 
fiithers, that its author had pretty well proved they were of 
no use at all This, indeed, is by no means the case : but it 
has certainly diminished not only the deference which many 
have been wont to pay to the opinion of the primitive writers, 
but, what is stiU more contended for, the value of their testi- 
mony, whether as to matters of fact, or as to the prevailing 
doctrines of the Christian church. Nothing can be more 
certain, though in the warmth of controversy men are apt 
to disregard it, than that a witness, who deposes in any one 
case what can be disproved, is not entitled to belief in other 
assertions which we have no means of confuting, unless it be 
showui that the circiimstaiices of his evidence render it more 
trusrivorthy in these points than we have found it before. 
Hence siidi writers as Justin and Iren8eus,for example, ought 
not, except with great precaution, to be quoted in proof at 
all, or at least wdth confidence ; their falsehood, not probably 
wiltiil, ill assertions that have been brought to a test rendering 
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tteir testimony very precarious upon any other points, 
Daille, it may be added, uses some circumspection, as the 
times, if not Ms own disposition, required, in handling this 
subject, keeping chiefly in view the controversies between 
the Eomisli and Protestant churches ; nor does he ever 
indulge in that tone of banter or acrimony which we find 
in Whitby, Barbeyrac, Jortin, and Middleton; and which 
must be condemned by every one who reflects that many of 
these writers exposed their lives, and some actually lost them, 
in the maintenance and propagation of Christianity. 

25. This well-timed and important book met with a good 
Chilling. reception from some in England, though it must 
eSSi of been very uncongenial to the ruling party. It 

Protestants, ^^.s extolled and partly translated by Lord Palk- 
laiid ; and his two distinguished friends, Chillingworth and 
Hales, found in it the materials of their own bold revolt 
against church authority. They were both Arminians, and, 
especially the former, averse in all respects to the Puritan 
school. But like Episeopius, they scorned to rely, as on 
these points they might have done, on what they deemed so 
precarious and inconclusive as the sentiments of the fathei^s. 
Chillingworth, as is well known, had been induced to embrace 
the Romish religion, on the usual ground that a succession 
of infallible pastors, that is, a collective hierarchy, by ad- 
hering to whom alone we could be secure from error, was 
to be found in that church. He returned again to the Pro- 
testant religion on being convinced that no such infallible 
society could be found. And a Jesuit, by name Knott, having 
written a book to prove that unrepenting Protestants could 
not be saved, Chillingworth published, in 1637, his famous 
answer, The Religion of Protestants a safe way to Salvation. 
Ill this he closely tracks the steps of his adversary, replying 
to every paragraph, and almost every sentence, 

26, Knott is by no means a despicable writer ; he is con- 
Character of poHshed, and places in an adventageous light 
tills work, great leading arguments of his church. Chilling- 
worth, with a more diffuse and less elegant style, is greatly 
superior in impetuosity and warmth. In his long pa^renthe- 
tieal periods, as in those of other old English writers, in Ms 
. copiousness, which is never empty or tautological, there is 
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an inartificial eloquence springing from strengtli of intellect 
and sincerity of feeling, tliat cannot fail to impress tke 
reader. But Ms chief excellence is the close reasoning which 
avoids every dangerous admission, and yields to no ainhi- 
g-uousness of language. He perceived and maintained with 
great courage, considering the times in which he wrote and 
the temper of those whom he was not unwilling to keep as 
friends, his favourite tenet, that all things necessary to be 
believed are clearly laid down in Scripture. Of tradition, 
wdiich many of his contemporary Protestants were becoming 
as prone to magnify as their opponents, he spoke very 
slightingly; not denying of course a maxim, often quoted 
from 'Viricentius Lirinensis, that a tradition strictly universal 
and original must be founded in truth, but being assured that 
no such could be shown ; and that what came nearest, both 
ill antiquity and in evidence of catholic reception, to the 
iianie of apostolical were doctrines and usages rejected alike 
by all denominations of the church in modern times.^ It 
will be readily conceived, that his method of dealing with the 
controversy is very different from that of Laud in his treatise 
against Fisher ; wherein we meet chiefly with disputes on 
passages in the fathers, as to which, especially when they ai^e 
not quoted at length, it is imjiossible that any reader can 
determine for himself. The woi'k of CMHingworth may at 
least be understood and appreciated without reference to any 
other ; the condition, perhaps, of real superiority in all pro- 
ductions of the mind. 

27. CMlIingwortli was, however, a man versed in patris- 
tical leaniiiig, by no means less so, probably, than Laud. 
But he liad found so much uncertainty about this course of 
theological doctrine, seducing as it generally is to the learned, 

^ hithers/ as he expresses it, ^ being set against fathers, and 
councils against councils,’ that he declares, in a well-known 

‘ If tlicrc \rere anything unwritten cards, for to gain the esteem of an apos- 
wliich Imd cnme down lo ns with as full tolie tradition, as those things \^hich 
and niiivorsnl tt. tradition as the unqucs- are now decried on all haisds; I mean 
tinned ].)oohs of canonical Scripture, that the opinion of the Chiliasts and the 
tiling should I hobhwe as well as the communicating infants/ Chap. iii. 
Seriptuiv; hut I have long sought for §82. He dilates upon this insecurity 
some such thing, and yet I am to seek; of tradition in some detached papers, 
n:iy, 1 am contident no one point in subjoined to the best editions of his 
Controversy hclwcmi Pa.pists and Pro- \s'ork. 
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passage, the Bible exclusively to be the religion of Protes- 
tants ; and each man’s own reason to be, as from the general 
tenor of his volume it appears that he held it, the interpreter 
of the Bible.^ It was a natural consequence that he was a 
strenuous advocate not so much for toleration of separate 
churches, as for such an ^ordering of the public service of 
God, that all who believe the Scripture and live according to 
it might, without scruple, or hypocrisy, or f^rotestation 
against any part, join in it; a scheme when practicable, 
as it could not perhaps be often rendered, far more eligible 
than the separation of sects, and hence the favourite object 
of Grotius and Taylor, as well as of Erasmus and Cassander. 
And in a remarkable and eloquent passage, Chillingwortli 
declares that ^ Protestants are inexcusable if they did offer 
violence to other men’s consciences;’ which Knott had said 
to be notorious, as in fact it was, and as Chillingworth ought 
more explicitly to have admitted/ Certainly,’ he observes 
in another place, fif Protestants are faulty in this matter [of 
claiming authority], it is for doing it too much and not too 
little. This presumptuous imposing of the senses of men 
upon the words of God, the special senses of men upon the 
general words of God, and laying them npon men’s con- 
sciences together, under the equal penalty of death and dam- 
nation, this vain conceit that we can speak of the things of 
God better than in the words of God ; this deifying our own 
interpretations and tyrannous enforcing them upon others ; 
this restraining of the word of God from that latitude and 
generality, and the understandings of men from that liberty 
wherein Christ and the apostles left them, is and hath been 
the only fountain of all the schisms of the church, and that 
which makes them immortal ; ^ the common iiiceiidiaiy of 


^ This must always be -anderstood 
with the condition, that the reason itself 
shall be competently enlightened: if 
Chillingworth meant more than this, he 
carried his principle too far, as others 
have^done. ^The ease is parallel in jn- 
risprndence, medicine, mechanics, and 
OYory human science ; any one man, 
priinA facie, may be a competent judge, 
but all men are hot so. It is hai'd to 
proTo that there is any different rnle for 
theology; but parties will always con- 
tend for extremes ; for the rights of 
bigots to think for others, and the rights 


of the ignorant to think for themselves. 

Chap. iii. § 81. 

^ Chap. V. § 96. 

K ‘ This persuasion,’ he says, in a 
note, ‘is no singularity of mine, hut 
the doctrine which I have learned from 
divines of groat learning and judgment. 
Let the re:i.der be pleased to peruse the 
7tli book of Acontius dcStratagcmatilms 
Satamo, and Zanchius his last oration 
delivered Ijy him after the composing of 
tlie discord between him and Amerha- 
cliiiis, and he shall confess as much.’ 
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Gliristeiiclom, and that which tears in pieces not the coat 
but the bowels and ineinbers of Christ. Take away these 
walls of separation and all will quickly be one. Take aw^ay 
this persecuting^ burning, cursing, damning of men for not 
subscribing the words of men as the words of God ; require 
of Christians only to believe Christ, and to call no man 
master but him only ; let those leave claiming infallibility 
that have no title to it, and let them that in their words dis- 
claim ifc, disclaim it also in their actions. In a word, take 
away tyranny,^ ^ &c. 

28. It is obvious that in this passage, and indeed through- 
out the Yoluiiie, Chilling worth contravenes the prevailing 
theories of the Anglican church, fuU as distinctly as those 
of the Eoinaii. He escaped, however, unscathed by the cen- 
sure of that jealous hierarchy; his private friendship with 
Laud, the lustre of his name, the absence of factious and 
sectarian connexions, and still more, perhaj)S, the rapid 
gathering of the storms that swept both parties away, may 
be assigned as his pi*otection. In later times his hook ob- 
tained a high reputation ; he was called the immortal Ciiil- 
lingwortli ; he was the favourite of all the moderate and the 
latitiidinarian writers, of Tiliotsoii, Locke, and Warburton. 
Those of opposite tenets, when they happen to have read liis 
book, can do nothing else but condemn its tendency, 

29. A still more intrepid champion in the same cause wms 
John Hales ; for his little tract on Schism, not being Haieson 
in any part directed against the Church, of Rome, 

could have nothing to redeem the strong protestations against 
church authority, ^ which, ^ as he bluntly expresses it, ^ is 
none; ’ words that he afterwards slightly qualified. The aim 
of Hales, as well as of Grotius, Calixtus, and Chillingworth, 
was to bring about a more comprehensive communion ; but 
lie went still farther ; his language is rough and audacious ; ^ 

Ch:ip. iv. § 17. tinios men of neither judgment nor 

* ‘ I must f<).r ]ny own part confess that learning ; such are they wlioift theso 
councils and synods not only may and bodies do consist. Are these men in 
have erred, but, considering the means common equity likely to determine for 
how they are managed, it were a great truth?’ Vol. i. p. 60, edit. 1765. 
marvel if tlioy did not err, for what men ‘ Uniyersality is such a proof of truth 
a, re they of whom tlioso great meetings as truth itself is ashamed of ; foruniver- 
do consist? Ai'i', they the best, the most sality is but a quxiinter and a trimmer 
hynmd. the most virtuous, the most name to signify the multitude. Now, 
liimly to walk uprightly? No, tho human authority at the strongest is but 
the most ambitious, and many weak, but the multitude is tho wexikest 
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liis theology in some of Ms other writings has a scent of 
Eacow ; and though these crept slowly to lights there was 
enough in the earliest to make us wonder at the high name, 
the epithet Ever-meniorable, which he obtained in the English 
church. 

30, It is unnecessary to say that few disputes in theology 
coiitrover- have been so eagerly conducted, or so extensively 
SKifoSSn. ramified, as those which relate to the free-will of 
man, and his capacity of turning himself towards 
scheme. God. Ill tMs piace nothing more will be expected 
than a brief statement of the principal question,’ doing no 
injustice by a tone of partiality to either side. All shades 
of opinion, as it seems, may be reduced to two, which have 
long divided and wall long divide the Christian world. Ac- 
cording to one of these, the corrupt nature of man is inca- 
pable of exerting any power towards a state of acceptance 
with God, or even of willing it with an earnest desire, until 
excited by px'eventing (prseveniens) grace ; which grace is 
vouchsafed to some only, and is called free, because God is 
not limited by any respect of those persons to whom he 
accords this gift. Whether those who are thus called by 
the influence of the Spirit are so irresistibly impelled to it, 
that their perseverance in the faith and good works wdiieli 
are the fruits of their election may surely be relied upon, or, 
on the other hand, may either at first obdurately resist the 
divine impulses, or finally swerve from their state of grace, 
is another question, upon which those who agree in the prin- 
cipal doctrine have been at variance. It is also controverted 
among those who belong to tins class of theologians, whether 
the election thus freely made out of mankind dejiends upon 


part of human authority ; it is the great 
patron of error; most easily almsed and 
most hardly disalmsed. The lieginni ng of 
error may be and mostly is from private 
persons, but tlie maintainer and continuer 
of errol* is thf;;^ multitude. Private per- 
sons first beget errors in the multitude 
and make them public ; and publicness 
of them begets them again in private 
persons. It is a thi ng which our common 
experience and practice acquaints us 
with, that when some private persons 
have gained authority with the multi- 
tude, and infused some error into them 


and made it paiblic, the publieness of 
the error gains authority to it. suul intor- 
chaiigoabiy prevails with private per- 
sons to entertain it. The most singular 
and strongest part of human authority 
is properly in the wisest and most vir- 
tuous, and those I trow are not the most 
universal/ iii. 164. 

The treatise on Schism, from which 
these, last passage's are not extracted, was 
printed at Oxford in 1612, with soinu 
animadversions by the editor. Wood’s 
Athonu', iii. 414. 
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an eternal decree of predestination, or upon a sentence of 
G od following the fall of man. And a third difference relates 
to the condition of man after he has been aroused bj the 
Spirit from a state of entire alienation from God; some 
holding that the completion as well as commencement of the 
work of conversion is wholly owing to the divine influence, 
while others maintain a co-operation of the will, so that the 
salvation of a sinner may in some degree be ascribed to him- 
self. But the essential principle of all whom we reckon in 
this category of divines is the necessity of preventing grace, 
or, in other words, that it is not in the power of man to do 
any act, in the first instance, towards his own salvation. 
This, ill some or other of its modifications, used to be deemed 
the orthodox scheme of doctrine ; it was established in the 
Latin church by the influence of Augustin, it was generally 
held by the schoolmen, hj most of the early reformers, and 
seems to be inculcated by the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
as much as by the Articles of the church of England. In a 
loose and modern acceptation of the word, it often goes by 
the name of Calvinism, which may perhaps be less improper, 
if we do not use the term in an exclusive sense ; but, if it is 
meant to imply a particular relation to Calvin, leads to con- 
troversial chicane, and a misstatement of the historical part 
of the question. 

81 . An opposite class of theological reasoners belong to 
vdiat is sometimes called the Semi-pelagian school, semi.poia. 
These concur with the former in the necessity of tiiesis. 
assistance from the Spirit to the endeavours of man, towards 
subduing his evil tendencies, and renewing his heart in the 
fear and love of God, but conceive that every sinner is capable 
of seeking this assistance, which will not be refused him, and 
consequently of beginning the work of conversion by his own 
will. They therefore either deny the necessity of preventing 
grace, except such as is exterior, or, which comes effectively 
to the same thing, assert that it is accorded in sufficient 
measure to every one within the Christian church, whether 
at the time of baptism, or by some other means. They think 
the opposite opinion, whether founded on, the hypothesis of 
an eternal decree or not, irreconcilable with the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity, and inconsistent with the general tenor of 
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Scripture. The Semi-pelagian doctrine is eomiiioiilj admitted 
to have been held by the Greek fathers ; but the authority of 
Augustin, and the decisions of the Western church, caused it 
to assume the character of an heresy. Some of the Scotists 
among the schoolmen appear to have made an approach to 
it, by their tenet of grace ex congruo. They thought that 
the human virtues and moral dispositions of unregenerate 
men were the predisposing circumstances which, by a sort of 
fitness, made them the objects of the Divine goodness in 
according the benefits of his grace. Thus their own free-will, 
from which it was admitted that such qualities and actions 
might proceed, would be the real, though mediate, cause of 
their conversion. But this was rejected by the greater part, 
who asserted the absolute irrespective freedom of grace, and 
appealed to experience for its frequent efficacy over those who 
had no inherent virtues to merit it. 

32. The early reformers, and none more than Luther, iiiain- 
Tenets of taiiied the absolute passiveness of the human will, 

the retomi- ^ ^ 

ers. so that no good actions even after conversion could 

be ascribed in any proper sense to man, but altogether to the 
operation of the Spirit. Wot only, however, Melaiichthon 
espoused the synergistic doctrine, but the Lutheran church, 
though not in any symbolic book, has been thought to have 
gone a good way towards Semi-pelagianism, or what pr^-ssed 
for such with the more rigid party In the reformed church, 
on the contrary, the Supra-lapsarian tenets of Calvin, or the 
immutable decrees of election and reprobation from all eter- 
nity, were obviously incompatible with any hypothesis that 
made the salvation of a sinner depend upon himself. But 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, these severer 
notions (which it may be observed, by the -way, had ahvays 
been entirely rejected by the Anabaptists, and by some of 
greater name, such as Sebastian Castalio) began to be im- 
pugned by a few learned men. This led in England to what 
are ^called the Lambeth articles, drawn up by Whitgift, six 
of which assert the Calvinist ic doctrine of predestination, and 
three deny that of the Semi-pelagians. But these, being not 

^ IjO Clere says that tlic doctrine of should put a dilTerent construction upon 
Mel sinchthon, which Bossuct stigmatises the Tridentine canons ; but of course 
as Semi»peiagian, is that of the Council my practice in these nice questions is 
of Trent. BibL choisie, v, 311. I not great. 
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cpite approved by tlie queen, or by Lord Bnrleigb, were never 
received by autliority in our cliurcli. There can nevertlieless 
be no reasonable or even sincere doubt, that Calviiiisin, in 
the popular sense, was at this time prevalent; even Hooker 
adopted the Lambeth articles with verbal modifications that 
do not affect their sense. 

33. The few who, in England or in the reformed churches 
upon the Continent, embraced the novel and hetero- Else of Ar- 
dox opinions, as they were then accounted, within 

the sixteenth century, excited little attention in comparison 
with James Armiiiius, who became professor of theology at 
Leyden in 1604. Tlie controversy ripened in a few years ; it 
was intimately connected, not, of course, in its own nature, 
but by some of those collateral influences which have so often 
determined the opinions of mankind, with the political rela- 
tions between the Dutch clergy and the States of Holland, as 
it was afterwards with the still less theological differences of 
that government with its Stadtholder; it appealed, on one 
side, to reason, on the other, to authority and to force ; p*.n 
unequal conflict, till posterity restore the balance. Arminius 
died in 1609 ; he has left works on the main topics of debate ; 
but in theological literature, the great chief of the Arminian 
or Eenioiistrant church is Simon Episcopius. The 
principles of Episcopius are more widely removed 
from those of the Augiistinian school than the five articles, so 
well known as the leading tenets of Arminius, and condemned 
at the synod of Dort. Of this famous assembly it is difficult 
to speak in a few words. The copious history of Brandt is 
perhaps the best authority; though we must own that the 
opposite party have a right to be heard. We are here, how- 
ever, on merely literary ground, and the proceedings of ec- 
cl<3sia,stical synods are not strictly within any province of lite- 
rary history. 

34. The works of Episcopius were collectively published in 
1650, seven years after his death. They form two 
vt>iiimes in folio, and have been more than once re- 
printed. The most remarkable are the Confessio Eemon- 
straiitium, drawn up about 1624, the Apology for it against 
a censure of the opposite party, and what seems to have been 
a later work, and more celebrated, his lustitutiones Theo- 


Episcopius. 
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logiose. These contain a new sclieiiie of religion^ eoiiiparecl 
with that of the established churches of Europe, and may 
justly be deemed the representative of the liberal or latitii- 
dinarian theology, Eor though the writings of Erasmus, 
Gassander, Castalio, and Acontius had tended to the same 
purpose, they were either too much weakened by the restraints 
;j of prudence, or too obscure and transitory, to draw much 

, [ . attention, or to carry any weight against the rigid and ex- 

' ' ; elusive tenets which were sustaiiied by power. 

, i , 35. The earlier treatises of Episcopius seem to speak on 

Their spirit several si\bjects less unequivocally than the Theo- 
dency.^' logical Institutions ; a reserve not perhaps to be 
censured, and which all parties have thought themselves 
warranted to employ, so long as either the hope of agreement 
with a powerful adversary, or of mitigating his severity, 
should remain. Hence the Confession of the Remonstrants, 
explicitly states that they decline the Semi-pelagian coiitro- 
,/ versy, contenting themselves with asserting that sufficient 

grace is besowed on all who are called by the Gospel to com- 
ply with that divine call and obey its precepts.®^ They used 
' . . a form of words, which might seem equivalent to the tenet of 

original sin, and they did not avoid or refuse that term. But 
Episcopius afterwards denies it, at least in the extended sense 
' ' of most theologians, almost as explicitly as Jeremy Taylor.^ 

It was common in the seventeenth century to charge the 
Arminians, and es^Decially Episcopius, with Socinianism. Bos- 
suet, who seems to have quarrelled with all parties, and is 
neither Molinist nor Jansenist, Calvinist nor Arminian, never 
doubting but that there .|s a firm footing between them, having 
attacked Episcopius and Grotiiis particularly for Semi-pela- 

™ Episcop. Opera, vol. i. p. 64. De ” InBtit. Tiieolog. lib, iv. sect v. c. 2. 
eo Bernini litem movent Remonstrantes. Corriiptionis istiiis universalis nxilla snnt 
I am not sure that mj translation is indicia nee signa ; imo non paiica simt 
right ; hut I think it is what they meant, signa ex qnibxis coliigitur natnram totanx 
By pxrevenient grace they seemed to have hiimanani sic corriiptani non esse. The 
meaitt only^the exterior grace of the whole chapter, Ubi de peceato, qiiod vo- 
Oospcl’s promulgation, which is equiva- cant, originis agitiir, et prseeipua, S. S, 
lent to the Semi-pelagian scheme, p. 189. ioca quibiis inniti creditur, examinantiir, 
Orotius latterly came into this opinion, appears to deny the doctrine entirely ; 
though he had disclaimed everything of but there may be some shades of distinc- 
the kind in his first dealings with theo- tion which have escaped me. Limborcli 
h.)gy. I have found the same doctrine (Tlieolog. Christiana, lib. iii. c. iv.) al- 
ia Oalixtus ; but I have preserved no lows it in a qualified sense, 
reference as to either. 
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giaRisiii and Soeiniaiiismj Le Cierc entered on tlieir defence. 
But probably be/would have passed Mmself witli Bossuet, and 
liardly cared if lie did pass, for a lieretic, at least of tlie former 
denomination.^ 

36. But the mosl distinguisbing peculiarity in tlie writings 
of EBiscopiiis was liis reduction of tbe fundamental G-reat lati- . 

^ 1" , Ti icj T tiKle allowed 

doctrines of Cliristianity far below tbe multitudinous bj them, 
articles of tbe cburcbes ; confining them to propositions wbicli 
no Oliristiaii can avoid acioiowledging.witliont manifest blame ; 
siicli, uiaiiiely,. wherein tbe subject, tbe predicate, and tbe 
coniiexion'ofitlie, two 'are found in- Scripture by express or 
equivalent words.^ He laid little, stress, on tbe au.tbority of 
tbe cburcb; notwitlistandiiig tbe . advantage' he might have 
gained by tbe Aiiti-Calvinistic tenets of the- fathers, ■ ad- 
niittiiig, indeed, the validity of tbe. celebrated rule of Viii- 
ceiitiiis Liriiieiisis, in respect of tradition, whicli the iip- 
liolders of primitive authority have always bad in their 
■nioiitlis, but adding that it is utterly imjpossible to find - any 
instance wbereiii it can be usefully applie.d.*^ ■ 

o7. Tbe Arminiaii, doctrine spread, as is well known, in 
despite of obloquy and persecution, over imicb of Progress of 
tlie Protestant region of Europe. The Lutheran 
nliiirches were, already come .into it; and. in England there 
was a predisposing bias in the rulers.. of tbe cliureli towards 
the authority ' of the primitive fathers,- all, of whom, before 


Ribl, choisie, rol. y. 

5’ Xeoessaria cjuye scriptiiris contineii- 
tui’ talia esso omnia, iifc sine inanifesta 
liuiiiiuis enlpa ignornri, negari, ant in 
dabiiun Yocarl netpioant; quia Yidellcet 
turn siibjccturii, turn prcedicatiim, turn 
BulijocL.'i cum pimdicato connexio neees- 
sai’ia in ipsis seriptnris est, ant exprosse, 
n,nt [cjqiiipollontor. Inst. TheoL 1. iv. 
c. 0. 

Instit. Thoolog. 1. iv. sect. i. c. 15. 
Dapin says of Episcopins : II n’a em- 
phye claais ses ouvmgos q\m dns passages 
dt‘ recritnre sainte qii’il possckloit par- 
fiiiiemont. Ilavoitanssi lulus rabbins, 
iruiis Oil ne voit pas qii'il eiit etudie les 
peruH ni I’antiquite eeelusiastiqne. II 
eei'it nettcinunt et mcthodiqiioment, 
P‘»su dt‘s prindpt;.s. iie dissimnlo rien des 
objection^ qu’on pent fairo centre, et y 
rbp-uul du mieiix qu’il ]iu,iit. On voit en 


ini xine tolerance parfaito pour les Soei- 
nieii.s, . qnoiqn’il se declare eontre eiix ; 
pour le parti d’Arminins, jamais il n’a 
en de pins zele et de pins habile defen- 
senr, ^ Bibliotb^que des Auteurs separes 
cle FEglise romaine, ii. 495. 

The life of Episcopins has been written 
by Limborch. Justice bus been done to 
this eminent person and to the Arminian 
party which he led, in two recent 
English works, Nicholls’s Calvinism and 
Arminianism displayed, and Galder’s 
Life of Episcopins (1835). Tliejattcr 
is loss verbose and more temperate than 
the former, and may he recommended, 
as a fair and useful production, to tho 
general reader. - Two theological parties 
in this country, though oppo'sito in mast 
things, are inveterate!}* prejudiced 
against the Leyden school. 
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the age of Augustin, and especially the Greek, are generally 
acknowledged to have been on that side' which promoted the 
growth of this BataYian tlieolog'yP* Even in Erance, it was 
not without considerable influence. Cameron, a divine of 
Saunmr, one of the chief Protestant , seniiiiaries, 
Cameron. ^ sclieme of Conciliation, which, notwith- 

standing much opposition, gained ground in those churches. 
It was supported by some highly distinguished for learning, 
Amy rant, Daille, and Blondel. Of this scheme it is remark- 
able, that, while in its literal purport it can only seem a 
modification of the Aiignstinian hypothesis, with an awkward 
and feeble admixture of the other, yet its tendency was to 
efiiice the former by degrees, and to slide into the Armiiiiaii 
hypothesis, which ultimately became, I believe, vei^y common 
ill the reformed church. 

38. These perplexities were not confined to Protestant 
aiseof theology. The chnrch of Eome, strenuous to main- 
jansenism. touets of Augiistiii, and jet to condemn 

those who did the same, has been charged with exerting the 
plenitude of her infallibility to enforce the belief of ail in- 
coherent syncretism. She had coiidemned Bains, as giving 
too much efficacy to grace ; she was on the point of con- 
demning Molina for- giving too little. Both Clement VIII. 
and Paul V. leaned to the Dominicans against the Jesuits in 
this controversy ; but the great services and infiiieiice of the 
latter order prevented a decision which umuld have humbled 
them before so many adversaries. It may, nevertheless, be 
said that the Semi-pelagian, or Armiiiiaii doctrine, though 
consonant to that of the Jesuits, was generally ill received 
in the church of Eome, till the opposite hypothesis, that of 
Augustin and Calvin, having been asserted by one man in 
more unlimited propositions than had been usual, a reaction 

G-orrard Vossiiis, in Ms Historia and made, after some years, a sort of 
Pelngiana, the first edition of which, in retractation, which of course did not ex- 
1 61 8r was considerably enlarged after- press liis real ox)inioii. Le Ciorc seems 
wards, admitted that the first four eeii- to doubt whether he acted from this 
tiiries did not countenance the predes- motive, or from what he calls simplicity, 
tinarian scheme of Augustin. This an expression for weakness. Vossins 
gave offence in Holland; his hook was was, like his contemporary Usher, a man 
Ijublicly censured; ho was excommu- of much more learning than strength 
nicated, and forbidden to teach in public of intellect. Bihliothcque iiniverseile, 
or private. Vossius, like others, re- xvii. ol2, 329. Niceron, vol, xiii. 

„ meinbered that he had a large family, 
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took place;, tkat eventually botk gave an apparent triumpli to 
the Molinist party, and endangered the church itself by the 
scliisin to which the controversy gave I’ise. The Augustiims 
of Jaiiseiiiiis, bishop of Ypres, was published in 1640, and 
in the very next year was censured at Rome. But as the 
great controversy that sprang out of the condemnation of 
this book belongs more strictly to the next period, we shall 
defer it for the present. 

39. The Soeinian academy at Eacow, which drew to itself 
several proselytes from other countries, acquired con- socmus. 
siderable importance in theological literature after 
the beginning of the century. It was not likely that a sect 
regarded with peculiar animosity would escape in the general 
disposition of the Catholic party in Poland to oppress the 
dissidents whom they had long feared ; the Eacovian institu- 
tion was broken up and dispersed in 1638, though some of 
its members continued to linger in that country for twenty 
years longer. The Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam (in the title-page, Irenopolis) in 1658, 
contains chiefly the works of Soeinian theologians who belong 
to this first part of the century. The PraBlectiones Theolo- 
gica3 of Faiistus Sociims himself, being published in 1609, 
after his death, fall within this class. They contain a syste- 
matic theology according to his scheme, and are praised by 
Eielihorn for the acuteness and depth they often dis|)lay.® In 
these, among Jiis other deviations from the general ortho- 
doxy of Christendom, Socinus astonished mankind by denying 
the evidences of natural religion, resolving our knowledge 
even of a deity into revelation. This paradox is more worthy 
of those who have since adopted it, than of so acute a 
reasoner Socinus,^^ It is, in fact, not very congenial to 
the spirit of his theology, which, rejecting all it thinks in- 
compatible with reason as to the divine attributes, should at 
least have some established notions of them upon rational 
principles. Tiie later Soeinians, even those nearest to^^the 

8 Eiclihorn, vi.pai'tl,p. 283. Simon, * Tillotson, in one of his sermons (I 
liowcver, observes that Socinus knew cannot give the reference, ■writing from 
Httle Oreck or Heln’cw, as ho owns him- memory), dissents, as might be expected, 
soU; though !io pretends to decide ques- from this denial of natural religion, but 
tions which require a kuowiedge of with such encomiums on Socinus as 
thesi' ionguegos. I quote from Bib- Some archbishops would havo avoided, 
liotheo'iie universelle, vul. xxiii. p. 498, 
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time did not follow their master in this part of his tenets.'^ 
The treatise of Volkelius^ son-in-law of SocinnS;, Be vera 
Eeligione, is chiefly taken from the latter’s writings. It was 
printed at Eacow in 1633, and again in Holland in 1641 ; 
but most of the Dutch impression having been burned by 
order of the magistrates, it is a very scarce book, and copies 
were formerly sold at great prices. But the hangman’s bon- 
fire has lost its charm, and forbidden books, when they hap- 
pen to occur, are no longer in much request. The first book 
out of five in this volume of Yolkelius, on the attributes of 
God, is by Crellius. 

40. Crellius was, perha]33, the most eminent of the Eacovian 
croiims. school iu this century."^ Many of its members, like 
Buarus. lumself, Were Germans, their sect having gained 
ground in some of the Lutheran states about this time, as it 
did also in the United Provinces. Grotius broke a lance with 
him in his treatise Be Satisfactione Christi, to which he 


replied in another with the same title. Each retired from 
the field with the courtesies of chivalry towards his anta- 
gonist, The Dutch Arminians in general, though very erro- 
neously supposed to concur in all the leading tenets of the 
Eacovian theologians, treated them with much respect/ 
Grotius was often rex^roached with the intimacies he kex:)t np 
among these obnoxious sectaries ; and many of his letters, as 


well as those of Curcellmus 
bear witness to the 


Socinnm sect?© ejns principes, niiper 
Volkeliiis mine Riiarus, non probant, in 
eo quod circa Dei cognitionoxn petita e 
natura rerum argnmenta abdicaverit. 
Orot. Eixist. 964:. See, too, Ruari Epist, 

p. 210. 

^ Dupin praises Volkelius liigbly, 
but says of Crellius, II avoit beaucoup 
etudie, mais il n’etoit pas iin esprit fort 
eleve. Bibl. dcs Auteurs sepures, ii. 
614-, V. 628. Simon, on the contrary 
(ubUsiipra),. praises Crellius highly, and 
says Jio other commentator of his party 
is comparable to him. 

y The Remonstrants refused to ana- 
thoinatiso the Socinians, Episcopius 
Bays, on account of the apparent argu- 
ments in their favour, and the diiferences 
that have always existed on that head. 
Apologia Confessionis. Episc. Op. vol. i. 


and other leading Arminians, 
regard they felt for them.'' 

His own tenets wore in’f>hably what 
some would call Arian ; thus he saj-s, 
Personis his tribus divinitatom tribui, 
non collateralitcr aut co-ordinate, sed, 
subordinate. Inst, Theol. 1. iv. c. 2, 32. 
Grotius says, ho finds the Catholics 
more tracttible about the Trinity than 
the Calvinists. 

® Grotius never shrunk from defeiid- 
iug his intimacy with Kuarus and Crol- 
lius, and, after pi’ais in g the former, eoii- 
cludos, in one of his letters, with this 
liberal and honest sentiment : Ego vero 
ejns .sum animi, ojusqne instituti, ut' 
niihi cum hominibus eimetis pr<ecipua 
cum Christianis quantimivis erraiitibus 
necessitudinis aliquid pntom interco- 
dere, idquo me neque dictis neque faetis 
pigeat domonstrare. Epist. 860. Hare- 
tiei nisi aliquid haberent veri ac nobis- 
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Several proofs of this will be also found in the epistles of 
Euarns, a book which throws much light on the theological 
opinions of the age. Euai'us was a man of acuteness, learn- 
ing, and piety, not wholly concurring with the Eacovians, 
but not far removed from them.® The Commentaries of 


cum comiiimie, jam Iiseretici non essent. 
2cla Series, p. 873. Nihil veri eo fac- 
tiiiii est deterins, quod in id Socinus 
ineidit. P. 880. This, he thought, was 
the case in some questions, where So- 
ciiius, without designiug it, had agreed 
with antiquity. Neque me pudeat con- 
seiitire Sociiio, si quando is in veram 
veteremque sententiam ineidit, ut san^ 
fecit in controversia de justitia per Mem, 
et aliis iioninilHs. Id. p. 797. Sociniis 
hoc non agens in antiqine ecelesim sen- 
sns nonnimquani ineidit, et eas partes, 
lit ingenio vnlebat, percoluit feliciter. 
Admiseuit alia qum etiam vera dicenti 
anctoritateni detraxere. Epist. 966. 
Even during his controversy with Crel- 
lius he wrote to him in a very Iiandsomo 
manner. Bene autem in epistola tua, 
quse mihi iongiis gratissima advenit, de 
me judicas, non esse me eoriim in nu- 
roero, qui ob sententias salva pietate 
dissentientes, alieno a quoquam sim 
animo, aut boni aliciijiis amicitiam re- 
pudiare. Etiam in libi’O de vera reli- 
gione [Volkelii], quern jam perciirri, 
releeturus et posthac, miilta invenio 
summo cum judicio observata ; illud 
vero sieeulo gratulor, repertos homines, 
qui neutiquam in controversiis subtili- 
bus tantiim ponunt, quantum in vera 
vital emendatione, et quotidiano ad sanc- 
titatem profectu. Epist. 280. (1631.) 

He \vrote with kindness and regret on 
the breaking up of the estabii.shment at 
Ilaeow in 1638. Ep. 1006. Grotius 
lias b(;en as obnoxious on the score of 
Socinianism as of Popery. His Com- 
mentaries on the Beriptures are taxed 
with it. and in fact lie is not in good 
odour with any but the Arminian di- 
vines, nor do they, -wc see, wdiolly agree 
%vilh him. 

Ihuirus nearly agreed with Grotius, 
as to the utuiiemcnt; at least the latter 
Ih ought ^ so. Pc satisfaciione ita mihi 
respondit, ut nihil admoduin controver- 
siie ndinqneretur. Grot. Ei)ist. 2da Se- 
ries, ]>, 881. See also Piiari Epistolse, 
p. M8, 282. He paid also more respect 
to the second century than some of his 
bretliron, p. 100, -139, and ovuu struggles 


to agree with the Ante-Nicene flithers, 
though he cannot come up to them, p. 
275, 296. But in ans'wer to some of his 
correspondents who magnified primitive, 
authority, he well replies : Peinde qiuero 
quis ilios fixit veritati terminos? quis 
duo ilia prima ssecnia ab omni errore 
absolvit? Annon eeclesiastica historia 
satis testatur, nonniillas opiniones por- 
tentosas jam turn inter eos qui nomen 
Christi dederant, invaluisse? Quin ut 
verum fiitear, res ipsa docet nonnullos 
posterioris aevi acutius in enodandis 
Scripturis versatos ; et ut de nostra setate 
dicam, valde me poeniteret Calvini ves- 
tri ac Bezse si nihilo soli dins saeras 
literas interpretarentiir, quam video 
ilios ipsos, quos tu mihi obducis, fecisse, 
P.183. He lamented the fatal swerving 
from protestantism into which re vei’eiice 
for antiquity was leading his friend 
Grotius: fortassis et antiquitatis vene- 
ratio, quiB gravibus quibusdam Ponti- 
fieiorum erroribiis pirseluxit, ultra lineam 
eum perdnxit, p, 277 (1642); and in 
answer to Mersenne, who seems to have 
had some hopes of his conversion, and 
recommended to him the controversy of 
Grotius with Bivet, he plainly replies 
that the former had extenuated some 
things in the church of Borne which 
ought to be altered. P. 258, This he 
frequently laments in the course of his 
letters, but, in comparison with some 
of the sterner Socinians, treats him with 
gentleness. It is remarkable that even 
he and Crelliiis seem to have excluded 
the members of the church of BOrae, 
except the *vulgus ineruditum et Cas- 
sandri j^’egales,’ from salvation ; and 
this while almost all churches were 
anathematising themselves in the same 
way. ^ Buar, Epist. p. 9, and p. 167, 
This book contains two centuries of 
epistles, the second of whicH is said to 
be very scarce, and I doubt wdi ether 
many have read the first, which must 
excuse my quotations. The learning, 
sense, and integrity of Buants, as well 
as the high respect which Calixtus, 
Cureelloeixs, and other groat men felt 
for him, render the book of some in- 
2 
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Grotius on tlie Scriptures tave been also charged with So- 
cinianism ; but be pleaded that bis interpretations were 
those of the fathers. 

41. Two questions of great importance, which had been 

raised in the preceding century, became still more 

Erastianism , j. j? 

interesting m the present, on account oi the more 
frequent occasion that the force of circumstances gave for 
their investigation, and the greater names that were en- 
gaged in it. Both of these arose out of the national 
establishment of churches, and their consequent relation to 
the commonwealth. One regarded the power- of the magis- 
trate over the church he recognised ; the other involved the 
right of his subjects to dissent from it by iioiieonformity, or 
by a different mode of worship. 

42. Erastus, by proposing to substitute for the ancient 
maintained discipline of ecclesiastical censures, and especially 
by Hooker, excommuiiication, a perpetual superintendence 
of the civil power over the faith and practice of the church, 
had given name to a scheme generally denominated Eras- 
tianism, though in some respects far broader than anything 
he seems to have suggested. It was more elaborately main- 
tained by Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity, and had been, 
in fact, that on which the English reformation under Henry 
wms originally founded. But as it was manifestly opposed 
to the ultramontane pretensions of the see of Eorne, and 
even to the more moderate theories of the Catholic church, 
being of course destructive of her independence, so did it 
stand ill equal contradiction to the presbyterian scheme of 
anduro- Scotland and of the United Provinces. In the 
tius. latter country, the States of Holland had been 
favourable to the Arminians, so far at least as to repress any 
violence against them 5 the clergy were exasperated and in- 
tolerant ; and this raised the question of ci'^dl supremacy, in 
which Grotius by one of his early works, entitled Pietas 

. •; 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ . ■ . ■ \ ■ 

terost. Ho tolls tis tiliat while lie was cent onougli for sneh a proposal on tlie 
in England, about 1617, a professorship part of the xn river si ty ; arnrat least he 
at Cambridge was o-Sered to him worth must ha.ve. been silent about liis Soei- 
100?. per annum, besides as nmch more nianism. The morality of tlie ('ariy 
from private pxipils. P. 71 . But he pro- Soeinians was very strict and oven 
hably mistook the civil speeches of in- ascetic, proofs of which appear in these 
divkluals for an offer: he was not emi* letitu’s. P, 300, et alibi. 
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Orcliiium Hollaiidite, published in 1613, sustained the right 
of the magistrate to inhibit dangerous controversies. 

43. He returned, after the lapse of some years, to the 
same theme in a larger and more comprehensive work, He 
Imperio Suminarum Potestatum circa Sacra. It ms treatise 
is written upon the Anglican principles oi regal 
snpremacj, which hadj however, become far less the state, 
popular with the rulers of our church, than in the days of 
Cranmer, Whitgift, and Hooker. After stating the ques- 
tion, and proving the ecclesiastical power of the magistrate 
by natural law, Scripture, established usage, agreement of 
Heathen and Christian writers, and the reason of the thing, 
he distinguishes control over sacred offices from their 
exercise, and proceeds to inquire whether the magistrate 
may take the latter on himself ; which, though practised in 
the early ages of the world, he finds inconvenient at present, 
the manners required for the regal and sacerdotal character 
being wholly different.^ 

44. Actions may be prescribed or forbidden by natural 
divine law, positive divine law, or human law; the latter 
extending to nothing but what is left indefinite by the other 
two. But though IV e are bound not to act in obedience to 
human laws which contradict the divine, we are also bound 
not forcibly to resist them. We may defend ourselves by 
force against an equal, not against a superior, as he proves, 
first, from the Digest, and secondly, from the Hew Testa- 
ment.^ Thus the rule of passive obedience is unequivocally 
laid down. He meets the recent examples of resistance to 
sovereigns, by saying that they cannot be approved where 
the kings have had an absolute power ; but where they are 
bound by compact or the authority of a senate or of estates, 
since their power is not unlimited, they may be resisted on 
just grounds by that authority.*^ ^ Which I remai-k,’ he |)ro- 
ceeds to say, ^lest any one, as I sometimes have known, 
should disgrace a good cause by a mistaken defence.’ 

45. The magistrate can alter nothing which is definitely 

^ Gap. 4. Gap. 3. gerentiir, in lios, iit summnm imperiiim 

vSin aliciibi reges talcs fiiere, qm non obtinent, arma ex optimatiim tan- 
paetis sivo positivis Icgibus et senatus qnam siiperioruin sententia sumi jiistis 
alieujus :iub ordinum decrotis adstrin- de cansis potnerunt. Ibid, 
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laid down by tlie positive law of God; but be may regulate 
tbe circumstantial observance even of sncli ; and as to tilings 
nndefined in Scripture be bas plenary jurisdiction ; siicb as 
tbe temporalities of tbe cbnrcb, tlie convocation of synods^ 
tbe election of jiastors. Tbe burden of proof lies on those 
wbo would limit tbe civil power by affirming anything to be 
prescribed by tbe divine law.® Tbe authority attributed in 
Scripture to churches does not interfere with tbe power of 
the magistrate^ being persuasive and not coercive. The 
whole church bas no coercive i3ower by divine right/ But 
since tbe visible church is a society of divine institution^ it 
follows that whatever is naturally comj)etent to a lawful 
society is competent also to tbe churchy unless it can be 
proved to be withdrawn from it.^ It has, therefore, a legis- 
lative government (regimen coiistitutivam), of which he 
gives the institution of the Lord’s day as an example. But 
this does not impair the sovereign’s authority in ecclesias- 
tical matters. In treating of that supremacy, he does not 
clearly show what jurisdiction he attributes to the magis- 
trate ; most of his instances relating to the temporalities of 
the church, as to which no question is likely to arise,^^ But 
on the whole he means undoubtedly to carry the supremacy 
as far as is done in England. 

46. In a chapter on the due exercise of the civil supremacy 
over the church, he shows more of a Protestant feeling than 
would have been found in him when he approached the latter 
years of his life ; ^ and declares fully against submission to 
any visible authority in matters of faith, so that sovereigns 
are not bound to follow the ministers of the church in what 
they may affirm as doctrine. Ecclesiastical sjmods he deems 
often useful, but thinks the magistrate is not hound to act 
with their consent, and that they are sometimes pernieioiis.^^ 
The magistrate may determine who shall compose such 


® Oap. 3.^ ^ Cap. 5. 

^ Cap. 4.'^ ^ ^ Cap. 6. Ho states tlio question to 

« Quandoquidem eeclesia ecetus est ])e tliis: An post apostolorum jotatein 
divina lego non permissus tantum sed et ant persona aiU coetus sit aliqiiis aspcc- 
institntus, do aspectabili Cfcefcn ioquor, tabilis, do qua qnove eerti esso possimiis 
seqiiitur ea omnia qumcoetibus legitimis ac dobeaiiuis, qiiteeunqiie ab ipsis propo- 
natuniliter competunt, etiam ecclesijo naiitur, esso indubitatre Toritatis. Ne- 
competere, quatenus adempta non pro- gaiit hoe Evangelici ; aiunt Eomanenscs. 
bantur. Ibid. ^ Cap. 7. 
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synods a strong position -whieli he endeavours to prove 
at great length. Even if the members are elected by the 
chiircli, the magistrate may reject those whom he reckons 
iiiifit; he may preside ill the assembly, confirm, reject, aiimil 
its decisions. He may also legislate about the whole or- 
ganisation of the established church.*' It is for liiin to de- 
termine what form of religion shall be publicly exercised 5 
an essential right of sovereignty as political writers have 
laid it down. And this is confirmed by experience : ^ for if 
any one shall ask why the Eomish religion flourished in 
England under Mary, the Protestant under Elizabeth, no 
cause can he assigned but the pleasure of these queens, or, 
as some might say, of the queens and parliaments.^ To 
the objection from the danger of abuse in conceding so 
much power to the sovereign, he replies that no other theory 
will secure us better. On every supposition the power must 
be lodged in men, who are all liable to error. We must con- 
sole ourselves by a trust in Divine Providence alone.® 

47. The sovereign may abolish false religions and punish 
their professors, which no one else can. Here again we 
find precedents instead of arguments ; but he says that the 
primitive church disapproved of capital punishments for 
heresy, which seems to be his main reason for doing the 
same. The sovereign may also enjoin silence in controver- 
sies, and inspect the conduct of the clergy without limiting 
himself by the canons, though he will do well to regard them. 
Legislation and jurisdiction, that is, of a coercive natime, do 
not belong to the church, except as they may be conceded to 
it by the civil power.^ He fully explains the various kinds 
of ecclesiastical law that have been gradually introduced. 
Even the power of the keys, which is by divine right, cannot 
be so exercised as to exclude the aj^pellant jurisdiction of the 
sovereign; as he proves by the Eoman law, and by the usage 
of the parliament of Paris."^ 

Dosignaixi cos, qui ad synodiim si enim qiiseras cur in Aiiglki Maria reg- 
sniit venturi, iiante Eomana religio, Elizabetha vero 

“ 8. Kiilla in re niagis elueescit. imperante, Evangelica viguerit, causa 

vis Sinn mi imperii, quam quod in ejus proxima reddi non poterit, nisi ex arbi- 
arbifrio eat qmunain religio public^ trio reginarnm, ant, nt quibnsdam vi- 
cxereiuitur, idtiue prfeeipiuim inter ma- dettir, reginarnm ac parlamenti. P. 212, 
jestatis jura pouuiit oinncs qui poiilic6 Gap. 8. r Ibid, 

seripsvu'uut. Docet idem oxpcrientia ; ^ Can. 9. 
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48. Tlie sovereign lias a control (inspeGtionem emu ini- 
perio) over the ordination of priests^ and certainly x^ossesses 
a right of confirmation, that is, the assignment of an ordained 
minister to a given cure.^ And thongli the election of pastors 
heloiigs to the church, this may, for good reasons, be tahen 
into the hands of the sovereign. Instances in point are 
easily found, and the ehajiter upon the subject contains an 
interesting historical summary of this part of ecclesiastical 
law. In every case the sovereign has a right of annulling 
an election, and also of removing a |)astor from the local 
exercise of his ministry.® 

49. This is the full develoxDihent of an Erastian theory, 

Eemark which Cranmcr had early espoused, and which 
tiieoiy. Hooker had maintained m a less extensive manner. 
Bossuet has animadverted upon it, nor can it appear tolerable 
to a zealous churchman.^ It was well received in England 
by the lawyers, who had always been jealous of the sxiiritual 
tribunals, especially of late years, when under the patronage 
of Laud they had taken a higher tone than seemed com- 
patible with the supremacy of the common law. The scheme, 
nevertheless, is open to some objections, when x>ropounded 
in so unlimited a manner, none of which is more striking 
than that it tends to convert differences of i^eligious opinion 
into crimes against the state, and furnishes bigotry with new 
arguments as well as new arms in its conflict with the free 
exercise of human reason. Grotius, however, feared rather 
that he had given too little power to the civil magistrate 
than too much." 

somewhat modified his Erastianism. 
And yet he seems never to have been 
friendly to the temporal power of 
bishops. He wi'ites in August, 1641, 
Episcopis Anglim videtur mansiiriim 
nomen prope sine re, accisa et opulent ia 
et auctoritate. Milii non displicet eecle- 
si?e. , pastores ^ : et ■ ab' inani pompa ' et a 
curls, sjecularium reimm, siiblevari.' ■, P. 
1011,.,',' He had a regard for .Land, as 
' the restorer: of : a reverence: :for'primiti,ve, 
anU\uit:y, and frequently laments his 
bite; but had said, in 1640. Doleo qiiod 
opiseopi niinium intendcndo potentise 
sine nervos odium sibi potius quam 
amcrem populorum pariiint. Ep. 1390, 


*■ Cap. 10. Coufirinationem hanc 
sumniEe potcstatl acceptam ferendam 
nemo sanus negaverit. 

“ Ibid. 

* See Le Gierc’s remarks on what 
Bo'Ssuet has said. Hibiiotheque choisie, 
p. 349. 

« Ego multo magis vereor, ne minus 
quam^ par est magistratibus, aut plus- 
quam 'pa,r esh pastoribus tribuerjm, quam 
nc in altiirain partem iterura (?) exccs- 
scrim, nee sic quidem iUis satisflet qui 
se ecclesiam vocfint. Epist. 42. This 
was in 1614, after the pubiieation of tho 
Pietes Ordiniim Hollandige. As he drew 
nearer to the church of Borne, or that 
Qf Canterbury, he must probai)ly have 
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60. Persecution for religious heterodoxy, in all its degrees, 
was in the sixteenth century the principle, as well as the 
practice, of every church. It was held inconsistent with the 
sovereignty of the magistrate to peinnit any religion but his 
own ; inconsistent with his duty to suffer any but Toleration 

^ .of religious 

tlie true. The edict ot Nantes was a compromise tenets; 
between belligerent parties ; the toleration of the dissidents 
in Poland was nearly of the same kind ; but no state power- 
ful eiiougii to restrain its sectaries from the exercise of their 
separate worship had any scruples about the right and obli- 
gation to do so. Even the writers of that century, who 
seemed most strenuous for toleration, Castalio, Gelso, and 
Koornhert had confined themselves to denying the justice of 
penal, and especially of capital inflictions for heresy; the 
liberty of public worship had but incidentally, if at all, been 
discussed. Acontius had developed larger principles, dis- 
tinguishing the fundamental from the accessory doctrines of 
the Gospel ; which, by weakening the associations of bigotry, 
prepared the way for a Catholic tolerance. Episcopius 
speaks in the strongest terms of the treatise of Acontius, De 
Stratageiiiatibus Satanse, and says that the remonstrants trod 
closely in his steps, as would appear by comparing their 
writings ; so that he shall quote no passages in proof^ their 
entire books bearing witness to the conformity/ 

51. The Arminian dispute led by necessary eonsequeiice 
to the question of public toleration. Thej’- sought claimed by 
at first a free admission to the pulpits, and in 3.11 Ilians ; 
excellent speech of Grotius, addressed to the magistrates 
of Aulsterdaiii in 161 6 , he objects to a separate toleration as 
rending the bosom of the church. But it was soon evident 
that nothing more could be obtained ; and their adversaries 
refused this. They ivere driven, therefore, to contend for 
religious liberty, and the writings of Episcopius are full of 
this plea. Against capital puiiishmeuts for heresy he raises 
his voice with indignant severity, and asserts that the whole 
Christian world abhorred the fatal precedent of Calvin in the 
death of Servetus.^ This indicates a remarkable change 


* Kpiseop. Opera, i. 301 (edit. 1065). tWroG-ebennensi funegtissiiiium,cibod- 
y Calvinus sigiium primus extulit su- que Christiauus orbis raerito exeeratur 
pra alios oiimes, et exenipium dedit in ot abominatur ; nec hoc coutentus tarn 
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already wroiiglit in tlie sentiments of maiiliind. No capital 
pnnislinients for heresy seem to have been inflicted in Pro- 
testant countries after this time ; nor were they as frequently 
or as boldly vindicated as before/ 

52. The Independents claim to themselves the honour of 
bytheinde. liaviiig been the first to maintain the principles of 
pendents; general tolcration, both as to freedom of worship 
and inimiinity from penpJties for o|)inion. But that the Ar- 
niinians were not as early promulgators of the same noble 
tenets seems not to have been proved. Crellins, in his 
Vindicise pro Peligionis Libertate^ 1636, contended for the 
Polish dissidents, and especially for his own sect.^^ The 
principle is iiniilied, if not expressed, in the writings of 
Chilling worth, and still more of Hales ; bnt the first fainons 
plea in this country for tolerance in religion, on a com- 
prehensive basis and on deep-seated foundations, was the 
andbyjere. Liberty of Prophesyiiig by Jeremy Taylor. This 
my Taylor, celebrated work was written, according to Taylor’s 
dedication, during his retirement in Wales, whither he was 
driven, as he expresses it, ^ by this great storm which hath 
dashed the vessel of the church all in jiieees,’ and published 
in 1647. He speaks of himself as without access to books j 
it is evident, however, from the abundance of his quotations, 

atroci facinore, criiento si mill aniino et satis iit arbitror plane loeiitns sum, certe, 
calamo parentavit. Apologia pro Con- itanthicniultosobidoffenderim. P.789, 
fess. Eemonstraiitiiim, c. 24, p. 241. Onr oirn Fuller, I am sorry to say, in 
The ivliole passage is very remarkable, bis Cburch History, written about 16»50, 
as an indignant reproof of a party, who, speaks with some disapprobation of the 
while living under popish governments, sympathy of the people with Legat and 
cry out for liberty of conscience, and Wightman, burned by James I., in 1614; 
deny the right of punishing opinions ; and this is the more remarkable, as he is 
yet in all their writings and actions, a well-natured and not generally bigoted 
when they have the power, display the writer. I should think he was the latest 
very opposite principles. [The council Protestant who has tarnished his name 
of Geneva, in 1632, little ashamed of the by such sentiments, 
death of Servetus, had condemned one This short tract, which will be found 
Hicolas Antoine to be strangled and among the collected works of Crelliiis, 
burned for denying the Trinity. Bib- in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonoriim, 
liotheque Eaisonn^e, ii. 156. I do not contains a just and temperate pleading 
distinctly recollect any later case in Pro- for religious liberty, but little which can 
testant countries of capital punishment appear very striking in modern times, 
for more heresy.— 1842.] It is said, nevertheless, to have been 

* Be hsereticorum poenis quse scripsi, translated and republished by B’Hol- 
in iis meenm sontit Gallia et Germania, bach about 1760. This I have not seen, 
ut pmto, oranis. Grot. Epist. p. 941. but there must, I presume, have been a 
(1642.) Some years sooner there had good deal of condiment added to make it 
been remains of the leaven in France, stimulating enough for his school. 
Adversns hsereticidia, he says in 1626, 
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that lie was not niiicli in want of tliem ; and from as 
well as other atroiig indicatioiiSj we may reasoiiablj' believe 
that a considerable part of his treatise had been committed 
to paper long before. 

58« The arg’iiment of this important boob rests on one 
leading maxim, derived from the Armiiiiaii divines, 
as it was in them from Erasmus and Acontins, that syisg. 
the fundamental truths of Christianity are comprised in 
narrow compass, not beyond the Apostles’ creed in its literal 
meaning; that all the rest is matter of disjmtatioii, and too 
iiiicertain, for the most part, to wai'rant our conclemiiiiig 
those who differ from us, as if their error must be criminal. 
This one proposition, much expanded, according to Taylor’s 
diffuse style, and displayed in a yariety of language, per- 
vades the whole treatise, a small part of which, in comparison 
with the rest, bears immediately on the point of political 
toleration, as a duty of civil governments and of churches 
invested with power. In the- greater portion, Taylor is 
rather arguing against that dogmatism of judgment which 
induces men, either singly or collectively, to pronounce with 
confidence where only a varying probability can be attained. 
This spirit is the religious, though not entirely the political, 
motive of iiitoierance ; and by chasing this from the heart, 
he inferred, not that he should lay wide the door to universal 
freedom, but dispose the magistrate to consider more equit- 
ably the claims of every sect. ‘^Whatsoever is against the 
foundation of faith, or contrary to good life kiid the laws of 
obedience, or destructive to human society and the public 
and just interests of bodies politic, is out of the limits of my 
question, and does not j)reteiid to compliance or toleration; 
so that I allow no iiidifferency, nor any countenance to those 
religions whose principles destroy government, nor to those 
religions, if there be any such, that teach ill life.’ 

54. No man, as Taylor here teaches, is under any obliga- 
tion to believe that in revelation, which is not so re? 
vealed but that wise men and good men have differed trines, 
in their opinions about it. And the great variety of opinions 
in churches, and even in the same church, ^ there being none 
that is in prosperity,’ as he with rather a startling boldness 
puts it, ^but changes her doctrines every age, either by 
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bringing in new doctrines, or by contradicting lier old/ 
sliows tbat we can have no term of union, bat that wherein 
all agree, the creed of the apostles/ And hence, tliougii we 
may niidoubtedly carry on onr own private inquiries as miieli 
farther as we see reason, none who hold this fiiiidanieiital 
faith are to be esteemed heretics, nor liable to piiiiishmeiit. 
And here he proceeds to reprove ail those oblique acts which 
are not direct persecutions of men’s persons, the destriiction 
of books, the forbidding the publication of new ones, the 
setting out fraudulent editions and similar acts of falsehood, 
by which men endeavour to stifle or prevent religious in- 
quiiy. ^ It is a strange industry and an importune diligence 
that was used by our forefathers : of all those heresies which 
gave them battle and employment, we have absolutely no 
record or monument, but what themselves who are adver- 
saries have transmitted to us ; and we know that adversaries, 
especially such who observed all opportunities to discredit 
both the persons and doctrines of the enemy, are not always 
the best records or witnesses of such transactions. We see it 
now in this very age, in the present distemperatures, that 
parties are no good registers of the actions of the adverse 
side; and if we cannot be confident of the truth of a story 
now, now I say that it is possible for any man, and likely 
that the interested adversary will discover the imposture, 
it is far more unlikely that after ages should know any other 
truth, but such as serves the euds of the representers. 

o5. None were accounted heretics by the primitive church, 
His notions who held by the Apostles’ creed, till the council of 
taintyin Nice defined some things, rightly, indeed, as Ta^dor 
tenets. pi'ofesses to belicve, but perhaps with too much alter- 

ation of the simplicity of ancient faith, so that, he had need 
be a subtle man who understands the very words of the new 
determinations.’ And this was carried much farther by 
later councils, and in the Atlianasian creed, of which, though 


^ ‘Since no churches believe them- sometlung or other.’ This is Taylor’s 
selves infallible, that only excepted fearless mode of grappling with his 
which all other churches say is most of argument ; and any other must give 
all deceived, it were strange if, in so a church that claims infallibility the 
many articles, which make up their advantage. 

several bodies of confessions, they had ® Vol. vii. p. 124. Heber’s edition of 
not mistaken, every one of them, in Taylor. 
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protesting liis own persuasion in its triitlij, lie intimates not 
a little disapprobation. Tlie ' necessary articles of faitli are 
laid down clearly in Scripture; but no man can bo secure, 
as to mysterious points, that he shall cex-tainiy understand 
and believe them in their true sense. This, he shows, 
first, from the great discrepancy of readings in inannseripts 
(an argument w^hicli he overstates in a very uncritical and 
incautious manner), nest, from the different senses the words 
will bear, which there is no certain mark to distinguish, the 
infinity variety of liiiman understandings, swayed, it may be, 
by interest, or determined b}^ accidental and extrinsical cir- 
cumstances, and the fallibility of those means by which men 
hope to attain a clear knowledge of scriptural truth. And 
after exposing, certainly with no extenuation, the difficulties 
of interpretation, he concludes that since these ordinary 
means of expounding Scripture are very dubious, he that 
is the wisest, and by consequence the likeliest to expound 
truest, in all probability of reason, will be very far from con- 
fidence ; and therefore a wise man would not willingly be 
prescribed to by others ; and if he be also a just man, lie will 
not impose upon others ; for it is best every man should be 
left ill that liberty, from which no man can justly take him, 
unless he could secure him from error ; so here there is a 
necessity to coitserve the liberty of prophesying' and inter- 
preting Scripture ; a necessity derived from the consideration 
of the difficulty of Scripture in questions controverted, and 
the uncertainty of any internal mediuni of interpretation. 

56. Ta 3 dor would in much of this have found an echo in 
the advocates of the church of Eome, and in some iiisimy 
Protestants of his own communion. But he glasses 
onward to assail their bulwarks. Tradition, or the testimony 
of the church, lie holds insufficient and uncertain, for the 
reasons urged more fully by Daille ; the authority of councils 
is almost equallj" precarious, from their iiiconsistenc}", their 
liability to factious passions, and the doubtful authenticity of 
some of their acts; the pope’s claim to infallibility is com- 
batted on the usual grounds ; the judgment of the fathers is 
shown to be inconclusive by their differences among them- 
selves, and their frequent errors; and professing a desire 
til at their great rejiutation should be preserved as sacred as 
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it ongiit/ lie refers tlie reader to Daille for other tilings ; and, 
shall only consider that the writings of the fathers have been 
so corrupted by the intermixture of liereticSj so many false 
books put forth in their names, so many of their writings 
lost which would more clearly have explicated their seiiKse, 
and at last an open profession made, and a trade of inaking 
the fathers speak not what themselves thought, but what 
other men iileased, that it is a great instance of God’s provi- 
dence and care of his church, that we have so much good 
preserved in the writings which we receive from the fathers, 
and that all truth is not as clear gone as is the certainty of 
their great authority and rexmtatioiif ^ 

57. The authority of the church cannot be any longer 
Difficnity alleged when neither that of popes and coniicils, nor 

of finding , n It . *11 

out truth, of ancient fathers, is maintaiiiaDie ; since the aiiin- 
sive church has no other means of speaking, nor can we dis- 
tinguish by any extrinsic test the greater or better portion of 
it from the worse. And thus, after dismissing respectfully 
the pretences of some to expound Scripture by the Spirit, as 
impertinent to the question of dictating tlie Mtlr pf others, 
he comes to the reason of each man, as the best judge, for 
himself, of religious controversies; reason, that may be 
exercised either in choosing a guide, if it feel its own iiicom- 
petency, or in examining the grounds of belief. The latter 
has great advantages, and no man is bound to know anything 
of that concerning which he is not able to judge for himself. 
But reason may err, as he goes on to prove, without being 
culpable ; that which is plain to one understanding being 
obscure to another, and among various sources of error which 
he eniimorates as incidental to mankind, that of education 
being ^ so great and invincible a prejudice, that he who 
masters the inconvenience of it is more to be conimended 


^ It seems not quite easy to reconcile pungo or soften it, but to insert some- 
thi s with what Taylor has j ust before said thing else of an opposite colour, wi thout 
of his desire^o preserve the reputation of taking any pains to liarrnoniHe his eon- 
the fathers sacred. In no writer is it text. This makes it easy to quote pas- 
more necessary to observe the animus sagos, especially short ones, from Taylor, 
with -which he writes ; for, giving way which do not "exhibit his real way of 
to his impetuosity, when he has said any thinking ; if indeed his way of thinking 
thing that would give offence, or which itself did notvary with the wind that 
Tie thought incautious, it was not his blow from different regions of eoiitro- 
custom, so hir as wc can judge, to ex- versy. 
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tlian.lie can justly 'be blamed that complies with it/ And 
thus not only single men, but whole bodies tahe iiiiliesital'- 
ingiy and ■anaiiimoiisly opposite sides from those who Iiave 
imbibed another kind of instriiction ; and ^ it is strange that 
all the Dominicans should be of one opinion in the matter of 
predestination and immaciilate conception, and all the Fran- 
ciscans of the quite contrary, as if their iiiiderstaiidiiigs were 
formed in a different mould, and furnished with various prin- 
ciples by their very rule/ These and the like prejudices are 
not absolute excuses to everyone, and are often aceoinpanied 
with culpable dispositions of mind; but the impossibility of 
judging* others renders it incumbent on us to be lenient to- 
wards all, and neither to be iieremptory in denying that those 
who differ from ns have used the best means in their power 
to discover the truth, nor to charge their persons, whatever 
we may their opinions, with odious consequences which they 
do not avow. 

68. This diffuse and not very well arranged vindication of 
diversity of judgment in religion, comprised in the of 

first twelve sections of the Liberty of Prophesying, 
is the proper basis of the second part, which maintains the 
justice of toleration as a consequence from the former 
principle. The general arguments, or prejudices, on which 
punishment for religious tenets had been sustained, turned 
on their criminality in the eyes of God, and* the duty of the 
magistrate to sustain God’s honour, and to guard his own 
subjects from sin. Taylor, not denying that certain and 
known idolatry, or any soi't of practical impiety, may be 
punished coi-porally, because it is matter of fact, asserts that 
no matter of mere opinion, no errors that of themselves are 
not sins, are to be persecuted or punished by death or cor- 
poral infliction. He returns to his favourite position, that 
we are not sure not to be deceived;’ mingling this, in that 
incoiiseqneiit allocation of his proofs which frequently occurs 
in his writings, Vv^ith other arguments of a different nature. 
The governors of the church, indeed, may condemn and re- 
strain, as far as- their power extends, any false doctrine which 
encourages evil life, or destroys the foimdations of religion ; 
but if the church meddles farther with any matters of ques- 
tion, which have not this tendency, so as to dictate what 
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men are to believe, sbe becomes tyrannical and iiiieliaritable ; 
tie Apostles’ creed being sufficient to conserve tlie jieace of 
the church and the unity of her doctrine* And with respect 
tO' the civil magistrate, he concludes that he is.boiiiicl to 
suffer the profession of different opinions, which are neither 
directly impious and immoral, nor disturb the public peace. 

59. The seventeenth chapter, in which Taylor professes to 
inco-nsis. coiisider which among the sects of Cliristencloin 
chapter. ai’G to be tolerated, and in what degree, is ivritteii 
in a tone not easily reconciled with that of tbe rest. Though 
he begins by saying that diversity of oj)inions does more 
concern public x^eace than religion, it certainly axipears, in 
some passages, that on this x^retext of peace, which with the 
magistrate has generally been of more influence than that 
of orthodoxy, he withdraws a great deal of that liberty of 
prophesying which he has been so broadly asserting. Punish- 
ment for religious tenets is doubtless not at all the same as 
restraint of separate worshix^ ; yet we are not pi'Pl^ared for 
the shackles he seems inclined to throw over the latter. 
Laws of ecclesiastical discipline, which, in Taylor’s age, were 
uiiderstood to be binding on the whole community, cannot, 
he holds, be infringed by those who take occasion to disagree, 
without rendering atithority contemptible ; and if there are 
any as zealous for obedience to the church, as others may be 
for their opinions against it, the toleration of the latter’s 
disobedience may give offence to the former ; an argument 
strange enough in this treatise ! But Taylor is always more 
prone to accumulate reasons than to sift their efficiency. It 
is indeed, he thinks, worthy to be considered, in framing a 
law of church discix>line, whether it will be disliked by any 
who are to obey it ; but after it is once enacted, there seems 
no fimther indulgence practicable than what the governors 
of the church may grant to particular persons by dispensa- 
tion. The laws of discixfliiie are for the public good, and 
must no^} so far tolerate a violation of themselves as to 
destroy the good that the x^ublie ought to derive from 

® This single chapter is of ilself con- at the hands of those wlio had ovtTtluwn 
elusive against the truth of Taylor’s o^n it. No one ever dreamed of refusing 
allegation thcat he y^vote his Liberty 'of freedom of opinion to that church; it 
Prophesying in order to procure tolera- was only about public worship that any 
tion for the episcopal cluirch of England difficulty could arise. But. in truth, 
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60. I ImTe, been inclined to snsjo^et- that Taylor., for ^caiie 
cause, interpolated this chapter after the rest of the 
treatise waS: complete. It has as little bearing npcm, to].TLi:..n. 
and, is as inconsistent in spirit with the following sections as 
with those that precede. To use a familiar illustration, the 
effect it produces on the reader’s mind is like that of coining on 
deck at sea, and finding that, the ship having been put about, 
the whole line of coast is reversed to the eye. Taylor, however, 
makes but a short tack. In the next section he resumes the 
bold tone of an advocate for freedom ; and, after discussing 
at great length the leading tenet of the Anabaptists, con- 
cludes that, resting as it does on such plausible though 
insufficient grounds, we cannot exclude it by any means from 
toleration, though they may be restrained from preaching 
their other notions of the unlawfulness of war, or of oaths, or 
of capital punishiiient ; it being certain that no good religion 
teaches doctrines whose consequences would destroy all go- 
vernment. A more remarkable chapter is that in which 
Taylor concludes in firvour of tolerating the Eomanists, ex- 
cept when they assert the pope’s power of deposing princes, 
or of dispensing with oaths. The result of all, he says, is 
this: ^ Let the prince and the secular power have a care the 
commonwealth be safe. For whether such or such a sect of 
Christians be to be permitted, is a question rather political 
than religious.’ 

61. In the concluding sections he niaintains the right of 
particular churches to admit all who profess the Apostles’ 
creed to their conimunion, and of private men to communicate 


tliera is not one word in the whole trea- tinet in the whole treatise as to what he 
tise which could have been written with aims at, that his editor, Heher, imagines 
the view that Taylor pretends. him to have contended under the name 

[It has been suggested, by an anony- Liberty of Prophesying, not for tolera- 
mous correspondent, that I have put a tion of sectaries, but of an exemption 
wrong construction on this seventeenth from fixed articles of faith for the clergy 
chapter, and that Taylor's design w^as to themselves. I conceive this to Ije a mis" 
withstand that Puritan party within the toke ; but Heher was not dcflcieiit in 
church who refused to submit to the acuteness, and could hardlj^liave mis- 
establislied laws of ecclesiastical disci- understood a plain meaning. The hypo- 
pline. It is certain that much which he thesis of my correspondent, it may bo 
has said will bear that construction ; but, observed, strengthens the presumption 
if he meant only this, he lias not ex- that the Liberty of Prophesying wa-s 
pressed himself with uniform clearness chiefly written while the church of 
and consistency, as indeed i.s too common England was still in the ascendant,— 
with him. IIl: is so far from being dis- 11)12.] 
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witli different cliiirclies, if tiiey require no iiiilawfiil condition. ' 
But ^ few cliiirclieSj tliat liaYe-fraiiied bodies of confession and 
articleSj will endure any person tliat is not of tlie same eon- 
fessioii ; wliicli is a plain demonstration tliat siicli liodies of 
confession and articles do niueii liurt.^ Tiie guilt of scliisiii 
may lie on iiiin wbo least thinks it,; lie being ratlier the 
scliismatie wlio' makes unnecessary and iiicoiiYeiiieiit imposi- 
tions, tliaii lie who disobeys them, because he cannot do 
otherwise without violating his conscience.’’^ Tiie whole 
treatise on the Liberty of Prophesying ends until the cele- 
brated' parable of Abraham, found, as Taylor says, the 
Jews’ books,’ but realty in an Arabian •writer. This story 
Praiiklin, as every one now knows, rather unhand soniely ap- 
propriated to himself; and it is a strange proof of the igno- 
rance as to, our earlier . literature which then prevailed, that 
for many years it contiiined to be quoted with his name. , It 
was not contained in -the first editions of the Liberty of Pro- 
■ phesyiiig ; and indeed the book froiii which Taylor is supposed 
to have borrowed it v/as not published till 1651. 

" 62.; Such is this great pleading for religious moderation ; a 
production not more remarkable in itself than for the quarter 
from which it came. In the polemical writings of Jeremy 
Taylor we generally find a staunch and uncomproiiiising ad- 
herence to one party; and from the abundant use he makes 
of authority we should infer that he felt a great veneration 
for it. Ill the Libert}?- of Prophesying, as lias appeared by 
the general sketch rather than aiipJysis v/e have just given, 
there is a preveiliiig' tinge of the contrary turn of mind, more 
striking than the comparison .of insulated passages can be. 
Prom what motives, and under what circiinistaiiees, this 
tieatise was written, is not easily discerned. In the dedica- 
tion to Lord Hatton of the collective edition of bis contro- 
versial writings after the Eestoration, be declares that Svlien 
a persecution did arise against the church of England, be 
intended^ to make a reservative for his brethren and himself, 
by pleading for a liberty to our consciences to persevere in 
that profession, which was warranted by all the laws of God 


^ Tins is said also by Hales, m his phesying. It is, however, what Tiivlor 
tract on Schism, which w'as published wc ail'd have thoiight without a prompter, 
some years before the Liberty of Pro- 
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and onr superiors/ It is with regret we are compelled to 
confess some want of ingenuousness in this part of Tajlor’s 
proceedings. No one reading the Liberty of .Prophesying can 
perceive that it had the slightest bearing on aaiy toleration 
that the episcopal church, in the time of the civil war, might 
ask of her victorious enemies. The differences between tlieiii 
were not on speculative j)oints of faith, nor tiiriiiiig on an 
appeal to fathers and councils. That Taylor had another 
class of controversies in his mind is sufficiently obvious to the 
attentive reader of his work, and I can give no proof in this 
place to any other. 

63. This was the third blow that the new school of Leyden 
had aimed in England at the positive dogmatists, ^fuectoi 
who, ill all the reformed churches, as in that of 
Pome, laboured to impose extensive confessions of faith, 
abounding in inferences of scholastic theology, as conditions 
of exterior communion, and as peremi>tory articles of faith, 
Chillingworth and Hales were not less decisive ; but the 
former had but in an incidental manner glanced at the sub- 
ject, and the short tract on Schism had been rather deficient 
ill proof of its hardy paradoxes. Taylor, therefore, may be 
said to have been the first wdio sapped and shook the founda- 
tions of dogmatism and pretended orthodoxy ; the first who 
taught men to seek peace in unity of spirit rather than of 
belief ; and, instead of extinguishing dissent, to take away 
its sting b}" cliarity, and by a sense of human fallibility. 
The mind thus freed from bigotry is best prepared for the 
public toleration of differences in religion ; but certainly the 
despotic and jealous temper of governments is not so well 
combated by Taylor as by later advocates of religious 
fi-eedom. - 

64. In conducting his argument, he falls not uiifrequently 
into his usual fault. Endowed with a mind of pro- 
digious fertility, which a vast^ erudition rendered 

more luxuriant, he aecumulates without selection whatever 
presents itself to his mind ; his innumerable quotations, his 
multiplied reasonings, his prodigality of epithets and ajiposi- 
tions are poured along the interminable periods of Ms 
writings, -with a frequency of repetition, sometimes of the 
same phrases, which leaves us to suspect that he revised but 
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little wliat lie tad very 'rapidly composed., C-ertaiii it is tliatj 
in liis different works, lie does not quite adliere to liiiiiself ; 
and it wonld be more desirable to lay tliis on tlie partial 
views that haste and impetuosity produce, than on a delib- , 
erate employment of what he knevr to be iiisuliicient reason- 
ing. ' But I' must acknowledge that Taylor’s fairness does 
not seem his characteristic quality. 

65. In some passages of the Liberty of Propliesying, he 
seems to exaggerate the causes of uncertainty, and to take 
away from ecclesiastical antiquity even that , moderate pro-,, 
bability of truth which a dispassionate inquirer may some- . 
times assign to it. His ■suspicions of spiirioiisness' and 
interpolation a-re too vaguely sceptical, and come ill from 
one who lias no sort of , hesitation, in some of Ms controver- 
sies, to allege as authority what he here sets aside, with little 
ceremony. Thus, in the Defence of . Episcopacy, published 
in 164f2, he maintains the a:Utheiiticity of the first fifty of the 
apostolic canons, all of ivMcli, in the Liberty of Prophesying, 
a very few years afterwards, he iiidiscriiniiiately rejects. But 
this line of criticism was not then in so advanced a state as 
at present ; and, from a credulous admission of everything, 
the learned had come sometimes to more sweeping charges 
of interpolation and forgery than would be sustained on a 
more searching investigation.' Taylor’s language' is so un- 
guarded that he seems to leave the aiitlieiiticity of all the 
fafliers precarious. Doubtless there is a greater -want of' 
security as to books written before the invention of printing 
than we . are apt to conceive, especially where iiidepen.deiit 
manuscripts have not been found ; but it is the business of a 
sagacious criticism, by the aid of internal or collateral 
evidence, to distinguish, not dogmatically as most are wont, 
but with a rational, though limited assent, the genuine 
remains of ancient writers from the incrustations of bluiider- 
ing or of imposture. * 

66. A ^prodigious reach of learning distinguishes the 
Great erncu- thcologians of these fifty years, far greater than 
period. even in tne sixteentn century ; and also, if I am 
not mistalcen, more critical and pointed, tliongh. in these 
latter qualities it was afterwards surpassed. And in this 
. erudition the- Protestant clnirches, we may perhaps say, were, 
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upon tlie w'liolej more .abiinclaiit than that of Eoiiie, Cut 
it -woiild be unprofitable to enumerate works which we are 
incompetent to appreciate. Bloiidel^ Dailie, and Salmasiiis 
oil the Continent, IJsher in England, are the most conspicu- 
ous names. Blondel sustained the equality of the apostuHc 
clinrch both again .st the primacy of Eoine, and the episco- 
pacy for which the Anglicans contended ; Salniasiiis iiiid 
Daille .fought on the same side in that controversy. The 
writings of oiir Irish primate. Usher,' who main- 
taiiied the antiquity of his order, but not. upon such 
high gTOimd as. iiianj?- in England would have desked, are 
known for their extraordinary learning, in which he has 
perhaps never been surpassed by an English waiter. But for 
judgment and calm appreciation of evidence, the name of 
Usher has not been altogether so much resx>ected by posterity 
as it was by his contemporaries. The church of Eome had its 
cliampioiis of less eminent renown : Gretser, perhaps the 
first among tliein, is not very femiiiar to our ears ; but it is 
to be remembered, that some of the wnitiiigs of Bellarniiii 
fall within this period. The Dogmata Tlieologica of the 
Jesuit Petavius, though but a compilation from the fathers 
and ancient councils, and not peculiarly directed against the 
tenets of .the reformed, may deserve mention as a monument 
of useful labour.^ Labbe, Sirinoiid, and several others, 
appear to range more naturally under the class of historical 
than theological writers. In mere ecclesiastical history — the 
records of events rather than opinions — this period was far 
more profound and critical than the preceding. The annals 
of Baronins were abridged and continued by Spondanus. 

67. A numerous list of writers in sacred criticism might 
easily be produced. Among the Roniaiiists, Come- 
lius a Lapide has been extolled above the rest by 
his fellow-jesuit Andres. His Commentaries, published from 
1617 to 1642, are reckoned By others too diffuse; but he 
seems to have a fair reputation with Protestant critics.^. 
The Lutherans extol Gerhard, and especially Glass, author 

S The Dogmata Theologica not a , ^ Andrk, Blount. Simon, however, 
oomplete work ; it extends only as far says he is full of an erudition not to the 
as ihe head of free-wiil. It belongs to .purpose, which, us his Commentaries on 
the class of Loci Goinmimes. Morhof, the Scriptares run to twelve volumes, is 
ii. notwonderM, 
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of the PMlologia Sacra, in termenentical tlieologj. Eivet 
was tlie Mgiiest name among the Calfiiiists. Armiiiins, 
Episcopins, the Fratres Poloni, and indeed almost every one 
who had to defend a cause, found no course so ready, at 
least among Protestants, as to explain the Scriptures con- 
Grotiiis sistently with his own tenets. Two natives of Hoh 
Goccejus. land, opposite in character, in spirit, and princi- 
ples of reasoning, and consequently the founders of opposite 
schools of disciples, stand out from the rest — Grotiiis and 
Coccejus. Luther, Calvin, and the generality of Protestant 
interpreters in the sixteenth centuiy had, in most instances, 
rejected with some contempt the allegorical and multifarious 
senses of Scripture which had been introduced by the fathers, 
and had prevailed through the dark ages of the chiircli. 
This adherence to the literal meaning was doubtless pro- 
moted by the tenet they aU professed, the facilitymf under- 
standing Scripture. That which was designed for the simple 
and illiterate was not to require a key to any esoteric sense. 
Grotius, however, in his Annotations on the Old and hTew 
Testament, published in 1633— the most remarkable book of 
this kind that had appeared, and which has had a more 
durable reputation than any perhaps of its precursors — 
carried the system of literal interpretation still farther, 
bringing great stores of illustrative learning from profane 
antiquity, but merely to elucidate the primary meaning, 
according to ordinary rules of criticism. Coccejus followed 
a wholly opposite course. Every passage, in his method, 
teemed with hidden senses ; the narratives, least capable of 
any ulterior application, were converted into tyj)icai allusion, 
so that the Old Testament became throughout an enigmati- 
cal representation of the New. He was also remarkable for 
having viewed, more than any preceding writer, all the rela- 
tions between God and man under the form of covenants, 
and introduced the technical language of jurisprudence into 
theology.^ This became a very usual mode of treating the 
subject in Holland, and afterwards in England. The Cocce- 
jans were numerous in the United Provinces, though not 
perhaps deemed quite so orthodox as their adversaries, who, 

, from Gisbert Voet, a theologian of the most indexible and 
polemical spirit, were denominated Voetians., Their disputes 
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began a little before the iiiiddle of the ceiitiirj, and lasted 
till neaiij its closed' The Sumnia Doctriiise. of Coeeejiis 
appeared in 1648^, and the Dissertationes Theologiere of Yoet 
ill 1.649. 

; 68. England gradually took a prominent share in this 

branch of sacred literature. Among the dirines of ^ 
tliis period, comprehending the reigns of James and 
Charles, we may mention Usher, Gataker, Mede, Lightfoot, 
Jackson, Field, and Leigli.^' Gataker stood, perhaps, next 
to Usher in general erudition . ■ The fame of Mede has rested, 
for the most part, on his interpretations of the Apocalypse. 
This hook had been little commented upon by the reforinors ; 
but in the beginning of the seTenteeenth century, seyeral wild 
schemes of its application to present or expected events had 
been broached in Germany. England had also taken an 
active part, if it he true what Grotius tells us, that eighty 
books on the prophecies had been published here before 1640d'^ 
Those of Mede have been received with faYOur by later inter- 
preters. Lightfoot, with extensive knowledge of the rabbinical 
writers, poured his copious stores on Jewish antiquities, pre- 
ceded in this by a more obscure labourer in that region, 
Ainsworth. Jackson had a considerable name, but I do not 
think that he has been much, quoted in modern times.^ Field 
on the Church has been much praised by Coleridge : it is, as 
it seemed to me, a more temperate work in ecclesiavstical 
theory than some have represented it to be, and v/ritten almost 
wholly against Rome. Leigh’s Critiea Sacra can hardly be 
reckoned, nor does it claim to he, more than a compilation 
from earlier theologians ; it is an alphabetical series of words 
from the Hebrew and Greek Testaments, the author candidly 


^ Eiehhorn, ti. part i. p. 264, Mo- 
slieini. 

^ ‘All confess/ says Selclen, in the 
Tahlc>talk, ‘ there never was a more 
learned clergy — no man taxes them woth 
ignorance/ In another place, indeed, 
he is represented to say, ‘ The Jesuits 
and the lawyers of France, and the Low 
Conntry-men, have engrossed all learn- 
ing ; the rest of the world make nothing 
but liomilie.s/ As far as these sentences 
are not owing to difference of lininonrin 
the time of speajcing, he seems to have 
taken learning in a larger sense the se- 


cond time than the first. Of loarning 
not theological, the English clergy had 
no extraordinary portion. 

“ Si tpa ill ro libera esse debet sen- 
tentia, oerte in vaticiniis, pnesertim cum 
jam Protestantinm libriprodicrint ferine 
centum (in his octoginta ill Anglia sola, 
nt^ mihi Anglici legati dixere) super 
illis rebus, inter se plurimum discord es. 
Grot. Epist. 895. 

® [The entire works of Jackson have 
been reprinted at Oxford within a few 
years.] — 1853, 
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admitting that he was not Yerj conversant with the Latin 
language. Leigh, it should be added, was a layman. 

69. The style of preaching before the Eefornaation had 
style of often little else than buffoonery, and seldom 

preacMng. jespectablo. For the most part, indeed, the clergy 
wrote in Latin what they delivered to the multitude in the 
native tongue. A better tone began with Luther. His lan- 
guage was sometimes rude and low, but persuasive, aidless, 
powerful. He gave many useful precepts, as well as exam- 
ples, for pulpit eloquence. Melaiichthon and several others, 
both in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as well in 
the Lutheran as in the reformed church, endeavoured by sys- 
tematic treatises to guide the composition of sermons. The 
former could not, however, withstand the formal, tasteless, 
and polemical spirit that overspread their theology. In the 
latter a superior tone is perceived. Of these, according to 
Eichhorn, the Swiss preachers were most simple and popular, 
the Dutch most learned and copious, the Erench had most 
taste and eloquence, the English most philosophy.® It is 
more than probable that in these characteristics he has meant 
to comprise the whole of the seventeenth century, Few 
continental writers, as far as I know, that belong to this its 
first moiety, have earned any remarkable reputation in this 
province of theology. In England several might be distin- 
Eneiish guished out of a large number. Sermons have been 
sermons. much luore frequently published here than in any 
other country; and, from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, form a large proportion of our theological literature. 
But it is of course not requisite to mention more t]pLan the 
very few which may be said to have a general reputation. 

70. The sermons of Donne have sometimes been praised 
in late times. They are undoubtedly the produc- 
tions of a very ingenious and a very learned man ; 
and two folio volumes by such a person may be expected to 
supxily fjp'ourable specimens. In their general character, 
they will not appear, I think, much worthy of being rescued 
from oblivion. The subtilty of Donne, and his fondness for 
such inconclusive reasoning as a subtle disputant is apt to 


Of Donne. 


Eiclihorn, vi, part ii. p. 219, et post. 
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fall into,' runs tliroiigli all of tlie-se sermons at wliieli 1 Ina'c 
looked. His learning lie seems to have perverted in order tu 
cull every impertinence of' the fathers and schoolmen, tlieir 
remote analogies, their strained allegories, their techiiieul dis- 
tinctions; and to these he has added much of a similar kind 
from his own fanciful understanding. In Hs theology, Donne 
appears often to incline towards the Arminian hypotheses, 
which, in the last years of James and the first of his son, 
the period in which these sermons wei'e chiefly preached, lind 
begun to be accounted orthodox at court ; but I will not 
vouch for his consistency in every discourse. Much, as usual 
in that age, is levelled against Rome : Donne was conspD 
cuously learned in that controvex’sy ; and, though he talks 
with great respect of antiquity, is not induced by it, like 
some of his Anglican contemporaries, to make any concession 
to the adversary. ^ 

71. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are of much higher 
reputation; far, indeed, above any that had preceded ofjemny 
them in the English church. An imagination esseii- 
tially poetical, and sparing none of the decorations wliicli, by 
critical rules, are almost deemed peculiar to verse ; a warm tone 
of piety, sweetness, and charity ; an accumulation of cireuni- 
stantial accessories whenever he reasons, or persuades, or de- 
scribes ; an erudition pouring itself forth in quotation till his 
sermons become in some places almost a garland of flcm’ersfrom 
all other writers, and especially from those of classical anti- 
quity, never before so redundantly scattered from the pulpit, 
distinguish Taylor from his contemporaries by their degree, 
as they^do from most of his successors by their kind. His 
sermons on the Marriage Ring, on the House of Feastfog, 
on the Apples of Sodom, may be named without disparage- 
ment to others, which perhaps ought to stand in equal place. 
But they are not without considerable faults, some of which 
have just been hinted. The eloquence of Taylor is great, but 

p Donne inciuTed some scandal by a of bad authors whom he \sed to read, 
book entitled Biathanatos, and consi- fill up tiie whole of it. It is impossible 
dered as a vindication of suicide. It , to find a less clear statement of argii- 
was published long after his death, in ment on either side. No one would be 
1651. It is a very dull and pedantic induced to kill himself by reading such 
performance, without the ingenuity and a hook, unless he were threatened with 
acuteness of paradox ; distinctions, ob" another yolumo. 
jections, au<l quotations from the rabble 
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it is not eloquence of tlie liigiiest class ; it is fur too Asiatic, 
too mucli in the style of the declainiers of the fourth century, 
by the study of whom he had probably vitiated his taste ; 
his learning is ill-placed, and his arguments often as much 
so ; not to mention that he has the common defect of alleging 
nugatory proofs ; his vehemence loses its effect by the cir- 
cuity of his pleonastic language ; his sentences are of endless 
length, and hence not only altogether unmusical, but not 
always reducible to grammar. But he is still the greatest 
ornament of the English. pulpit up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; and we have no reason to believe, or rather 
much reason to disbelieve that he had any competitor in other 
languages. 

72. The devotional writings of Taylor, several of which 
Devotional beloiig to the first part of the century, are by no 
Tayiof^^ means of less celebrity or less value than his ser- 
mons. Such are the Life of Christ, the Holy Living and 
Dying, and the collection of meditations, called the Golden 
Grove. A writer as distinguished in works of practical piety 
anx Hall Hall. His Art of Divine Meditation, his Con- 

templations, and indeed many of his writings, 
remind us frequently of Taylor. Both had equally pious and 
devotional tempers ; both were full of learning, both fertile 
of illustration ; both may be said to have had strong imagi- 
nation and poetical genius, though Taylor let his predominate 
a little more. Taylor is also rather more subtle and argu- 
mentative ; his copiousness has more real variety. Hall keeps 
more closely to his subject, dilates upon it sometimes more 
tediously, but more appositely. In his sermons ther<^ is some 
excess of quotation and far-fetched illustration, but less than 
in those of Taylor. In some of their writings these two 
great divines reseinble each other, on the whole, so much 
that we might for a short time not discover which we were 
reading. I do not know that any third writer comes close to 
either. The Contemplations of Hall are among his most 
celebrated works. They are prolix, and without much of that 
vivacity or striking novelty we meeb with in the devotional 
writings of his contemporary, but are perhaps more practical 
and generally edifying.^ 

Some of the moral m-itings of Hall ' reau in 1 lie ‘ seventeenth century, and 
vere translated into French by Chev- had much success. Eiceron, xi, 348. 
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. 73. Tlie religions treatises, of tliis class, even tliose wbicli 
by tbeir, former popiilaiity, or their merit, ought to intiieEo.. 
be mentioned in a regular history of theological 
literature, are too numerous , for .these pages. A mystical 
and ascetic s|>irit diffused itself more over religion, stnig- 
giiiig sometimes, as the Lutherans of Germany, against tlie 
formal orthodoxy of the church, but more often in subordi- 
nation to its aiithorit)^, and co-operating with its fiiiictions. 
The writings of St. Francis de Sales, ' titular Bishop of 
GeneYa, especially his treatise on the Love of God, published 
in 1616, make a sort of epoch in the devotional theology of 
the church of Eome. Those of St. Teresa, in the Spanish 
language, followed some years afterwards; they are altogether 
full of a mystical theopathy. But de Sales included charity 
in his scheme of divine love ; and it is to him, as well as 
others of his age, that not only a striking revival of religion 
in France, which had been absolutely perverted or disre- 
garded in the sixteenth centuiy, was due, but a reformation 
in the practices of monastic life, which became more active 
and beneficent, with less of useless penance and asceticism 
than before. ISTew institutions sprang up with the spirit of 
association, and all other animating principles of conventual 
orders, but free from the formality and torpor of the oM.^' 

74. Even in the German churches, rigid as they generally 
were in their adherence to the symbolical books, amiLu- 
some voices from time to time wei'e heard for a church, 
more spiritual and effective religion. ArndFs Treatise of 
True Christianity, in 1605, written on ascetic and devotional 
principles, and with some deviation from the tenets of the 
very orthodox Lutherans, has been reckoned one of the first 
protests against their barren forms of faith;® and the mysti- 
cal theologians, if they had not run into such extravagances 
as did dishonour to their name, would have been accessions 
to the same side. The principal mystics or tlieosophists have 
generally been counted among philosoxihers, and will^ therefore 
find their place in the next chapter. The German nation is 
constitutionally disposed to receive those forms of religion 
which address themselves to the imagination and the heart. 
Much, therefore, of this character has always been written, 

Bank?, ii. 430. 

» Eiclihorn, vi. part i. p. 355. Biogr. tmiv, Cbalmors. 
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and become popular, in that language. Few Englisli 
writings of the practical class, except those already men- 
tioned, can be said to retain much notoriety. Those of 
George Herbert are best known; his Country Parson, wliieh 
seems properly to fall within this description, is, on the 
whole, a pleasing little book; but the preeei)ts are sometimes 
so overstrained, according to our notions, as to give an air of 
affectation. 

75 . The disbelief in revelation, of which several symptoms 
infideuty had appeared before the end of the sixteenth century, 

became more remarkable afterwards both in France 
chaiTon. England, involving several names not obscure 

ill literary history. The first of these, in point of date, is 
Charron. The religious scepticism of this writer has not 
beeu generally acknowledged, and indeed it seems repugnant 
to the fact of his having written an elaborate defence of 
Christianity ; yet we can deduce no other conclusion from 
one chapter in his most celebrated book, the Treatise on 
Wisdom. Charron is so often little else than a transcriber, 
that we might suspect him in this instance also to have 
drawn from other sources ; which, however, would leave the 
same inference as to his own tenets, and I think this chapter 
has an air of originality. 

76 . The name of Charron, however, has not been generally 
associated with the charge of irreligion. A more 
audacious, and consequently more mifortunate, 

writer wa^s Lucilio Vanini, a native of Italy, whose book De 
Admirandis Naturae Eeginae Demque Mortalium Arcanis, 
printed at Paris in 1616 , caused him to be burned at the 
by a decree of the parliament of Toulouse in 1619. 
This treatise, as well as one that preceded it, Amphitheatriim 
^ternse Providentise, Lyons, 1615 , is of considerable rarity, 
so that there has been a question concerning the atheism of 
Vanini, which some have undertaken to deny.* In the 
Aiiiphitheatrum I do not perceive anything which leads to 
such an imputation, though I will not pretend to have read 
the whole of a book full of the unintelligible metaphysics of 
the later Aristotelians. It professes, at least, to be a viiidi- 


Vanini. 


Brucker, v. 678. 
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cation of tlie being and providence of tlie- Deity. But the 
later work, wliicli is dedicated to Bassonipierre, and pnblislied 
witli' a royal privilege of exclusive sale for six years, is of a 
very diffeiit complexion. ' It is in sixty dialogues, the inter- 
locutors being styled Alexander and 'Julius Ciesar, tke latier 
representing Vaniiii Mmself. The -far greater part ot 
these dialogues relate to physical, but a few to theological 
subjects. In the fiftieth, on the religion of the heathens, 
he avows his disbelief of all religion, except such as nature, 
which. 4s God,' being, the priiicijile of motion, has planted in 
the ' hearts of man ; every other' being the figment of kings 
to keep their subjects in obedience, and of priests for their 
own lucre and honour observing plainly of his own Amphi- 
theatrum, which is a vindication of Providence, that he 
had said many things in it which he did not believe.^ Vaniiii 


" In qnanam religione vere et pi5 
Beiim coli vetiisti philoso|)lii existima- 
riiiit ? In iiiiica Natura lege, quam ipsa 
Natiira, qnse Dens est (est eriim princi- 
pinm motiis), in omniiini gentinm ani- 
mis inscripsit ; ceeteras vero leges non 
nisi figmenta etillusiouesesscasserebant, 
non a eacodgenione aiiqiio incluetas, fabu- 
losnin narnqiie illoruni genus dicitiii’ 
a phiiosophis, sed a principibns ad siib- 
ditorum pfeJagogiam excogitatas, et a 
sacriiieiilis ob honoris et aiiri anenpium 
coriiirmatas,non miracnlis, sed scriptnra, 
cujiis nee originale ullibi adinvenitiu*, 
qiijo miraeiila facta recitet, et bonarum 
ac malarnm actioniim repromissiones 
poliiceatur, in futura tninon vita, ne 
frail s detogi possit. P. 366. 

* Malta in eo libro scripta snnt, qui- 
biis a me nulla prfestatur ficles. Cosiva 
il mondo. — ^xiLEX. Non miror, nam 
ego erebris Ternaculis hoc usurpo sermo- 
nibus : Q,uesto mondo e xma gabbia de’ 
matti. Keges excixHo et Pontifiees. 
nam de illis scriptmn est : Cor Kegis in 
maim Domini, Dial. LVI, j). 428, 

The concluding pages are enough to 
show with what justice Bidile and Ten- 
nemann have gravely recorded Yanini 
among philoso^xhers. Quseso, mi Juli, 
tuam deanimjE immortalitate sontentiam 
explicos. — J, C. Exciisatiim me habeas 
rogo. — AL. Cur ita? — J. C. Vovi Deo 
meo qixfestionem hanc me non pertrac- 
taturum, anteqxiam senex dives et ger- 
mn,iius evascro. — AL, Dii tibi Nestoreos 
pro litcrariie roii)iibIicai emoluinento 


dies inipertiant: vix trigesimum nunc 
attigisti annum et tot prmciarie crudi- 
tionis monumenta admirabili cum iande 
edidisti.— J. C. Quid hiec mihi prosuut? 
— AL. Ceiebrem tibi laudeni coirip:.iia- 
runt. — J. G. Omnes fanae riirnuseulos 
cum lino amasiie basiolo commutandos 
plerique pliilosophi .suadeut. — AL. At 
alter ea perfrui potest, — J. C. Quid inde 
adiinit? . . . — xAL. Uberrinios voliip- 
tatis fructus percepisti in Naturae areanis 
investigandis. — J. C. Corpus mihi est 
studii.s enervatiim exliaustuinqiie ; iieque 
in hac humana caligine perfcctam rerum 
cognitioncra assequi possumus ; cum 
ipsummot Aristotelem phiiosophonnn 
Dcum inhnitis propemodum loeis baliu- 
einatum fuisse adverto, cumqiie medicani 
facultatom prse reliquis ccrtissiniam 
adhuc incertam et faliacom experior, 
subscribore cuperem Agrippse libello 
quern de scientiaruni vanitate con.scrip- 
sit. — AL. Laborum tuorum prseinium 
jam conseeutus cs ; geternitati nonien jam 
conseerdsti. Quid jucundixis in extreiiio 
tiife setatis eurriculo accipere fwtes, 
quam hoc canticum? Et superost sine 
te nomcn in orho tuiim. — J. C. Si ani- 
mus meus nna cum corpore, xit Athei 
fingunt, evanescat, quas iJte ex fama 
post obituni delieias nancisei potorit ? 
Eorsitan glorioise voeulis, et fidi culls 
ad eadaveris domiciiiam pertrahatur? 
Si animus, ut credimus libenter et spera- 
mus, interitui non ost obnoxiiis, et ad 
superos evoinbit, tot ibi perfruetur cu- 
pediis ot voluptatibus, ut illustros ac 
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nna if lie resembled 

was infatuated sUort of Ms acuteness 

Jordano Bruno in tMs ^e^pect, 

and apparent inte^i y^^ celebrity to bis name 

in literary tetorj «>“ toato De Teritate 

77. Lord Herbert of Obeib y,^ ,.^.^^3 Gentffiuin, bas 

Lord Her- and still more in that - ovptv nositive relMion. 

been justly deemed immical to er n 

He admits, indeed, pos^iMy ^ 
from beaven, but denies truths of natural 

liave suMcient cjt^^>^/v ^ as all mankind are bound to 
aamns those beatbens wbo do not recede 

TbTprogrS^ I'rajice did ^ 

' \ Mteaot notice. » was popular m the comt of ^ 

XIIL, and, in a certain "if Imont 

But this does not belong to the history of literature. ^ „ 

the writers who may have ^ven f Patin.* The 

reckon La Motbe le Yayer, Haude, and G ay 


splendidas muiidi pompas etlandationes 
lie piU facial. Si ad purgatoms flam- 
m-as^dcscendet, gratior ent illi dims 
orationis, Hies ira dies mriliercmbs 
smtissima recitatio, qaam omnes lul 

finni glossuli, dicendique leporos, quam 

lubtillssiniffi et pene dmnse Ai-istotelis 
iatioeinationes: si Tartareo, quod Deus 
avortat, perpetuo careen enianeipatur, 
imilum ibi solatium, millam redemp- 
“nel iuYomct.-AE. O utaaam m 
adolcseentias limme has ratioBOs ex- 
copisseml-J. 0. Praetenta ma a ne 
comtes, futura ne cures, prsesentia lu- 
gias-AL, Ah!-J. C. Liborahter m- 
^„i„s_AL. lUius versieuli reeordor, 
Perduto h tutto il tempo, die m amor 
in si spende-J. C. Eja q^oniam m- 
clinato jam die ad vesperam perducU 
est disputatio, (enjus singula re^a 
vino Roman!® ccdcsiis oraculo, i^alU- . 
l.ilis eujus intorpres a Spintu Saiicto 
niodo constitutns est Panins V- 
simse Burghosiae familiae soboles, pb- 
iecta esse Toliunus, ita ut pro non diotis 
liaboantur, si qnfe foTOiton s'™':' ^ 
vijc crodiderim, quae ilhus placitis ad 
annissini non consontmnt,) If^emus 
paiilispsr animos, et a, severitate ad 


liilaritatem risumque tf 

pueri! hisorias tabiilas buc • 

The nmii, it perns had ot 

much reason' to think himself a gainer 

by his speculations; yet he knew no 

that the worst was still behind. 
y These five articles «are--h 

Beum summiim.— 2. Coll debep. 

3 Virtutem pietatemque esse pRecipuas 

pkrtes eultxis divini.-”!. Dolendum esse 
ob peccata, ab iisque resipisceiidum.-- 
5. i)ari cx bonitate justiliaque divina 
prsemium vel pcenam turn in 

turn post hanc vitam Hisce 

ubi siiperstitiones figmontaquo 
cuerint, vel animas suas crimmibus qmc 
nulla satis eliuit pcenitentia, commaciilte 

verint, a scipsis perditio iiropm, Bo 

vero summo in ?etf;rnum sit glorb . 
Beligione Gentilium, cap. 1. 

*Ba Mothe le Vaycr has frequciif) 
been reckoned among those who carried 
their general scepticism into religion, 
ini this seems affair infcrenco un o s 
the contrary can be shown ; foi thos. 
who doubt of what is most evident, u ill 
naturally doubt of what is loss so. . 
La Mothe’s fourth dialogue, under the 
name of Oratius Tnbero, ho pretends to 
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writings of Hobbes,, will be treated at leiigtli liereafter, .It 
is probable that this sceptical spirit 'of the age gave rise 
to those vinclicatioiis of re¥ealecl religion wliicli were pub- . 
lished ill the present, period. Among .tiie.se the .first place is 
clue . to .the well-known and extensiFely circulated treatise of 
Gro.tiiis, This was originally sketched in Dutch Ycrse^, and 
intended for the loiver classes of his countrymen. It *was 
published in Latin in 1627.'*' Few^. if any, books of the kind 
liaYe been so. frequently reprinted; but some parts being not 
quite so close and critical, as the inodern state. of letters 
exacts,' and the arguments against the' .Jews., and'' Mahom- 
etans seeiiiing to oeciipy too much space, it is less read than 
formerly. 

79. This is not a period in which many editions or ver- 
sioiis of the Scriptures were published. The Eng- Engusb 
lish*traiislation of the Bible had been seYeral times the B'ibie. 
revised, or re-made, since the first edition by Tyndale, It 
finally assumed its present form under the authority of James 
I, Forty-seven persons, in six companies, meeting at West- 
liiiiister, Oxford, and Cambridge, distributed the labour 
among them, twenty -five being assigned to the Old Testa- 
ment, fifteen to the New, seven to the Apocrypha. The rules 
imposed for their guidance by the king were designed, as far 
as possible, to secure the text against any novel interpreta- 
tion ; the translation, called the Bishop’s Bible, being estab- 
lished as the basis, as those still older had been in that; and 


speak of faith as a gift of Grod, and not 
fimndcd on evidence; which was pro- 
bably blit the nsnal subterfuge. The 
Naudfeana are full of broad intimations 
that the author was, as he expresses it, 
hicn dhiiaise ; and Guy Patin s letters, 
except those near the end of his life, 
load to a similar conclusion. One of 
them has certainly the appearance of 
implicating Gassendi, and has been 
quoifjd as such by Sir James Mnckin- 
tosh, in his Dissertation on Ethical 
Philosophy. Patin tells us, that Naud^, 
Giissendi, and he were to sup together 
the following Sunday. Ce sera uno de- 
bauch e, mais philosophique, et peut- 
etre cjnelpno chose d’avantnge, pour etre 
Ions irois giieris du loup-garoii, et etre 
delivres dii nml des scriipides qui cst le 


tjran des eonseiences, nous irons peut- 
etre jusque fort pres du sanctuaire. Jo 
fis Tan passe ce voyage de Gentilly avec 
M. Naude, moy seul avee luy, t6te a- 
teto ; il nV avoit point de temoins, amssi 
n’y en falloit-il point ; nous y parlames 
fort librement do tout, sans qiie x^ersonne 
en ait eti scandalise. P. 32. I should 
not, nevertheless, lay much stress on 
this letter, in opposition to the many 
<assertions of belief in religion which the 
writings of Gassendi eontg.in. One of 
them, indeed, quoted by Dugald Stewart, 
in note Q. to his first Dissertation, is 
rather suspicions, as going too far into 
a mystical strain for his cold tempera- 
ment. 

“ Bieeron, vol. six. Biogr. uuiv. 
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the work of eacli person or company being subjected to the 
review of the rest. The translation^ which was commenced 
in 16075 published in 1611.^ 

80. The style of this translation is in general so eiitliii- 
siastically praised, that no one is permitted either 
itfe stjie. qualify or even explain the grounds of his 

approbation. It is held to be the perfection of our English 
language. I shall not dispute this proposition; but one re- 
mark as to a matter of fact cannot reasonably be censured, 
that, in consequence of the principle of adherence to the 
original versions which had been kept up ever since thedinie 
of Henry YIII., it is not the language of the reign of James 
I, It may, in the eyes of many, be a better English, hut it 
is not the English of Daniel, or Ealeigh, or Bacon, as any 
one may easily perceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in 
the Old Testament, with obsolete phraseology, and with 
single words long since abandoned, or retained only in pro- 
vincial use. On the more important question, wEether this 
translation is entirely, or with very trifling exceptions, con- 
formable to the original text, it seems unfit to enter. It is 
one which is seldom discussed with all the temper and free- 
dom from oblique views which the subject demands, and upon 
which, for this reason, it is not safe for those w^ho have not 
had leisure or means to examine it for themselves, to take 
upon trust the testimony of the learned. A translation of 
the Old Testament was published at Doiiay in 1009 for the 
use of the English Catholics. 


Fuller’s Church History. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTOBY OF SPEGULATIYE PHILOSOPHY FEOM 

1600 TO 1650 . 


Sect. L 

Aiistotelian Logic — Campanella — Tlieosopliists— Lord Herbert of Oberbury 
— Ghisseudfa Remarks upon him. 

1. Ie the tv\^o preceding periods, we have had occasion to 
excuse the heterogeneous character of the chapiters s,^{;,jecfeof 
that bear this title. The present is fully as much ciiapter 
open to verbal criticism ; and pierhaps it is rather by exclud- 
ing both moral and mathematical pliilosojphy that we give it 
some sort of unity, than from a close connexion in all the 
books that will come under our notice in the ensuing pages. 
But any tabular arrangement of literature, such as has often 
been attempted with no very satisfactory result, would be 
absolutely inappropriate to such a work as the present, which 
has already to labour with the inconvenience of more sub- 
divisions than can be pleasing to the reader, and would in- 
terfere too continually with that general regard to chronology 
without which the name of history seems incongruous. Hence 
the metaphysical inquiries that are conversant with the 
human mind, or with natural theology, the general princi2:)les 
of investigating truth, the comprehensive speculations of 
theoretical physics, subjects very distinct and not easily con- 
founded by the most thoughtless, must fall, with iio more 
special distribution, within the contents of this chapter. But 
since, during the period which it embraces, men arose who 
have laid the foundations of a new philosophy, and thus have 
rendered it a great epoch in the intellectual history of man- 
kind, we shall not very strictly, "though without much do via- 
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tion, follow a cliroiiological order, and after reviewing some 
of tlie less important labourers in speculative philosophy come 
to the names of three who have most influenced posterity, 
Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes. 

2. We have seen in a former chapter how little progress 

Artetoiciiat.3 ™ piwlosophy dui’ing 

aiidRamists. sixteeiitli ceiitiirj. At its close tiie scliools of 
logic were divided, tlioiigli by no means in equal proi3ortiori5 
between tbe Aristotelians and the Eamists; the one sus- 
tained by ancient renown, by civil, or at least academical 
power, and by the eommoii prejudice against innovation ; 
the other deriving some strength from the love of novelty, 
and the prejudice against established anthority, which the 
first age of the reformation had generated, and w^hicli con- 
tinued, perhaps, to preserve a certain influence in the second. 
But neither from one nor the other had philosophy, whether 
in material or intellectual physics, much to hope ; the dis- 
putations of the schools might be technically correct ; but so 
little regard was paid to objective truth, or at least so little 
pains taken to ascertain it, that no advance in real know- 
ledge signalised either of these parties of dialecticians. 
According, indeed, to a writer of this age, strongly attached 
to the Aristotelian party, Eainus had turned all physical 
science into the domain of logic, and argued from words to 
things still more than his opponents.^ Lord Bacon, in the 
bitterest language, casts on him a similar reproach.^ It 
seems that he caused this branch of philosophy to retrograde 
rather than advance. 

8. It was obvious, at all events, that from the universi- 


^ Keekemann, Pr^ecogaifca Logica, perniciosissima litem, rum tinea, com- 
p. 129. This writer charges Bamus pendiorum patre, qui ciim methodi sum 
with plagiarism from Ludovictis Vives, et compeiidii viiiclis res torqueat ct pre- 
placing the passages in apposition, so as mat, res quidorn, si qua fuit, olal)itur pro- 
to prove Ihs case. Bamns, he says, tiniis et oxsilit; ipse vero aridas ut dusor- 
never alludes to Vives. He praises the tissimas nugas stringifc. Atque Aquinas 
former, however, for having attacked quidam cum Scoto et sociis etiam in non 
the scholarstic party, being himself a rebus rerum varietatcni effmxit, hie vero 
genuine Aristotelian. etiam in rebus non rerura solitudinem 

^ He vero, fdi, cum hanc contra Ari- sequavit. Atque hoc hominis cum sit, 
stotolem sentontiam fero, me cumrebelli human os tameii usus in oro habetimi)u- 
ejus quodam neoterico Petro Bamo con- dens, iit mihi etiam pro [prm ?] sophistis 
spirasse augurare. Nnlliim mihi com- prsevaricari videatur. Bacon, Be^’lnter- 
inercium cum hoc ignorautise latibulo, pretatione Baturas. 
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ties, or from tlie any: country, no improreinent in 

piiilosopliv was to be expected ; yet those who had Xo iin prove™ 
strayed, from the beaten track, a Paracelsus, a near'rSo 
Jordano , Bruno, even a Telesio, had but lost them- cunturjl^^ 
selves in irregular mysticism, or laid down theories of their 
own, as arbitrary and destitute of proof as those they en- 
deavoured to supersede. The ancient philosophers, and 
especially Aristotle, were, with all their errors and defects, 
far more genuine high-priests of nature than any modems 
of the sixteenth century. But there was a better prospect 
at its close, in separate tlioug'h very imponant branches of 
physical science. Gilbert, Kepler, Galileo, were laying the 
basis of a true philosophy ; and they, who do not properly 
belong to this chapter, laboured very effectually to put an 
end to all antiquated errors, and to check the reception of 
novel paradoxes. 

4. We may cast a glance, meantime, on those universities 
which still were so wise in their own conceit, and Methods of 
maintained a kind of reputation by the multitude of sities. 
their disciples. Whatever has been said of the scholastic 
metaphysicians of the sixteenth century, may be understood 
as being applicable to their successors during the present 
period. Their method was by no means extinct, though the 
books which contain it are forgotten. In all that part of 
Euroi>e which acknowledged the authority of Eome, and in 
all the universities wliich were swayed by the orders of 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits, the metaphysics of 
the thirteenth century, the dialectics of the Peripatetic 
school, were still taught. If new books were written, as was 
frequently the case, they were written upon old systems. 
Brucker, who sometimes transcribes Morliof word for word, 
but frequently expands with so much more eoj)iousness that 
he may be presumed to have had a direct acquaintance with 
many of the books he mentions, has gone most elaborately 
into this un propitious subject.® The chairs of philosophy in 
Protestant German universities, except where the Eamists 
had got possession of them, which was not very common, 
especially after the first years of this period, were occupied 


Morliof, vol. ii. 1. 1, c. 13, 14; Brucker, ir. cap, 2, 3. 
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by, arowed. Aristotelians ; so tliat if one slioiild eiiiimerate 
the professors of physics, me taphy sics, logic, and ethics, 
down to the close of the century, he would be almost giving 
a list of strennons adherents of that systeiiiP^ One cause of 
this was the ^ Philippic method’ or course of instriietioii in 
the philosophical books of Melanchthoii, more clear and 
elegant, and better arranged than those of Aristotle himself 
or his commentators. But this, which long continued .to ' 
prevail, was deemed by some too superficial, and tending to 
set aside the original authority. Bnicker, however, admits, 
what seems at least to limit some of his expressions as to 
the prevalence of Peripateticism, that many reverted to the 
scholastic metaphysics, which raised its head about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, even in the Protes- 
tant regions of Germany. The universities of Altdorf and 
Helmstadt were the chief nurseries of the genuine Peripa- 
teticism.® 

5. Of the metaphysical writers whom the older philosophy 
Scholastic brought forth we must speak with much ignorance, 
writers. Suaroz of Granada is justly celebrated for some of 
his other works ; but of his Metaphysical Disputations, 
published at Mentz, in 1614, in two folio volumes, and several 
times afterwards, I find no distinct character in Morhof or 
Brucker. They both, esx:)ecially the former, have praised 
Lalemandet, a Franciscan, whose Decisiones Philosophic^, 
on logic, physics, and metaphysics, appeared at Munich, in 
1644 and 1615. Lalemandet, says Morhof, has well stated 
the questions between the Nominalist and Eealist parties ; 
observing that the difference between them is like that of a 
man who casts up a sum of money by figures, and one who 
counts the coins themselves.^ Vasquez, Tellez, and several 
more names, without going for the present below the middle 
of the century, may be found in the two writers quoted. 
Spain was peculiarly the nurse of these obsolete and un- 
profitable metaphysics. 

6. The Aristotelian philosophy, unadulterated by the 
figments of the schoolmen, had eminent upholders in the 


Braclcer, iv. 243. * ^ Morliof, vol. il Jib. 1. cap. 14. 

f Id. p,' 248-253. sect, 16» , Brucker, Iv. 129. 
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Italian universities, especiallj in that ef Padua. Caesar 
Gremonini tanglit in that famous city till his death in 1030. 
PortuniG Liceto, his successor, was as staunch a disciple of 
the Peripatetic sect. We have a more full account of these 
men from Gabiiel Naude, both in his recorded conversa- 
tion, the NaiidsGana, and in a volume of letters, than from 
any other quarter. His twelfth letter, especially, enters into 
some detail as to the state of the university of Padua, to' 
which, for the purpose of hearing* Crenionini, he had re- 
paired in 1625. He does not much extol its condition ; only 
Gremonini and one more were deemed by him safe teachers r 
the rest were mostly of a common class; the leetmes were 
too few, and the vacations too long*. He observes, as one 
might at this day, the scanty population of the city compared 
with its size, the grass growing* and the birds singing in the 
streets, and, what we should not find now to be the case, 
the ^ general custom of Italy, which keeps women perpetually 
locked up in their chambers, like birds in cages.’ Naude in 
many of these letters speaks in the most panegyrical terms 
of Gremonini,^' and particularly for his standing up almost 
alone in defence of the Aristotelian philosophy, when Telesio, 
Pafrizi, Bruno, and others had been propounding* theories of 
their own. Liceto, the successor of Gremonini, maintained, 
he afterwards informs us, with little support, the Peripatetic 
verity. It is probable that, by this time, Galileo, a more 
powerful adversarj' than Patrizi or Telesio, bad drawn away 
the students of physical philosophy from Aristotle ; nor did 
Naude himself long continue in the faith he had imbibed 
from Cremoiiini. He became the intimate friend of Gassendi, 
and embraced a better system without repugnance, thougdi he 
still kept up his correspondence Avith Liceto. 

7. Logic had never been more studied, according to a 
writer who has given sort of history of the science Treatises 
about the beginning of this period, than in the pre- 
ceding age ; and in fact he enumerates above fifty^ treatises 
on the subject, between the time of Eamus and his own.^ 
The Eainists, though of little importance in Italy, in Spain^ 

8 Kantla*i Epislola^ p. 52 (edit. 1G67). 

^ P. 27, et alil>i ssepiiis, 

^ Ivec'lveiiiiami, Pia-ecgiuta Xogieu, p. 110 (edit, 3005)^ 
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and even "ill France,, had mneli infiiieiice in Cxerniany, Eng- 
land, and Scotland.^ None, however, of the logical works 
of the sixteenth century obtained such reputation as those 
by Smiglecius, Burgersdicius, and our countryman Grakan- 
thorp, all of whom flourished, if we may use such a word 
for those who bore no* flowers, in the earlier part of the next 
age. ' As these meip. were famous in their generation, we 
may presume that they at least wrote better than their 
predecessors. But it is time to leave so jejune a subject, 
though we may not yet be able to produce what is much more 
valuable. 

8. The fii'st name, in an opposite class, that we find in 
Campa- descending from the sixteenth centnry, is that of 
neiia; Tliomas Campanella, whose earliest writings helong 
to it. His philosophy, being wholly dogmatical, must be 
classed with that of the paradoxical innovators whom he fol- 
lowed and eclipsed. Campanella, a Dominican friar, and, 
like his master Telesio, a native of Cosenza, having been 
accused, it is uncertain how far with truth, of a conspiracy 
against the Spanish government of his country, underwent 
an imprisonment of twenty-seven years ; during which al- 
most all his philosophical treatises were composed and given 
to the world. Ardent and rapid in his mind, and, as has 
just been seen, not destitute of leisure, he wrote on logic, 
physics, metaphysics, morals, polities, and grammar. Upon 
all these subjects his aim seems to have been to recede as 
far as possible from Aristotle. He had early begun to dis- 
trust this guide, and had formed a noble resolution to study all 
schemes of pMlosoph}-, comparing them with their archetype, 
the world itself, that he might distinguish how niiicli exact- 
ness was to be found in those several cojiies, as they ought 
to be, from one autograph of nature.“^ 

9. Campanella borrowed his primary theorems from Tele- 
tSen^Si enlarged that Parmenidean philosophy by 

Telesio. tile iiiventions of his own fertile and imaginative 
genius. *He lays down the fundamental principle, that the 
perfectly wise and good Being has created certain signs and 


^ Keckemann, Pxsecognita Logica, p. 147 (edit. 1606) 
“ Cypriani Vita Campanellae, p. 7. . , . 
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types (statuas atque imagines) of himself, all of which, 
severally as well as coHectively, represent power, wisdom, 
and love, and the objects of these attributes, namely, exist- 
ence, truth, and excellence, with nioi’e or less evidence. God 
first created space, the basis of existence, the primal sub- 
stance, an immovable and incorporeal capacity of receiving 
body, Next he created matter without form or figure. In 
this corporeal mass God called to being two -workmen, incor- 
poreal themselves, but incapable of subsisting apart from 
body, the organs of no physical forms, but of their Maker 
alone. These are heat and cold, the active principles 
diffused through all things. They were enemies from the 
beginning, each striving to occupy all material substances 
itself ; each therefore always contending with the other, 
while God foresaw the great good that their discord would 
produce.^ The heavens, he says in another passage, were 
formed by heat out of attenuated matter, the earth by cold 
out of condensed matter; the sun, being a body of heat, as 
he rolls round the earth, attacks the colder substance, and 
converts part of it into air and vapour. ° This last part of 
his theory Campauella must have afterwards changed in 
words, when he embraced the Copernican system. 

10. He united to this physical theory another, not wholly 
original, but enforced in all his writings with sin- xotionof 
giilar confidence and pertinacity, the sensibility of sensibmfey. 
all created beings. All things, he says, feel ; else would the 
world be a chaos. For neither would fire tend upwards, nor 
stones downwards, nor waters to the sea; but everything 
would remain where it w^as, were it not conscious that de- 
struction awaits it by remaining amidst that which is contrary 
to itself, and that it can only be preserved by seeking that 


“ In hac corporea mole tantffi materia vidente Deo ex hnjiismodi dmcordia 
statiiiH, dixit Dens, nt nascerentur fabri ingens bonnm, PliiloKSophia Kealis Dpi- 
dno incorporei, sed non potentes nisi a logistica (Frankfort, 1623), sect. 4. 
corpore siibsistere, niillarampliysicarum ® This is in the Compendium de Eo- 
formarnm organa, sed formatoris tan- rum Katura pro Pinlosophia humana, 
tnminodo. Idcirco nati ealor et frigus, published by Adami in 1617. In his 
principia activa prindpalia, ideoque snse Apology for Galileo, in 3622, Campa- 
virtntis diifusiva. vStatim inimid fue- nella defends the Copernican system, and 
runt niutno, dum xitcrqiie ciipit totam says that the modern astronomers think 
substantiam matorialem oeciiparo. Hinc they cannot construct good ephemerides 
contra so iuTieem p\ignarecoiperunt,pro-. without it. 
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wliicli is of a similar nature. Contrariety is necessary for 
tlie' decay and reproduction of nature; but all tilings strive 
against tlieir contraries, wbicii tliey could not do, if tliey did 
not ■ perceive ■ wbat' is their contrary.^. , God, wlio. is primal 
power, wisdom, and love, has bestowed on all things the 
j)Ower of existence, and so much wisdom and love as is 
necessary for their conservation during that time only for 
•which his providence has determined that they shall be. 
Heat, therefore, has power, and sense, and desire of its own 
being* ; so have all other things, seeking to be eternal like 
God ; and in God they are eternal, for notliiiig dies before 
him, but is only changed.^ Even to the world as a sentient 
being, the death of its parts is no evil, since the death of one 
is the birth of many. Bread that is swallowed dies to 'Te^%^e 
as blood, and blood dies, that it may live again in oiir flesh 
and bones ; and thus as the life of man is compounded out 
of the deaths and lives of all his parts, so is it with the whole 
nni verse/ God said, Let all things feel, some more, some 
less, as they have more or less necessity to imitate my being. 
And let them desire to live in that which they understand 
to be good for them, lest niy creation should come to 
nought.® 

p Omnia ergo sentinnt ; alias mundus * Non est mains ignis in sno esse ; 
osset chaus. Ignis enim non stirsnm terrjn antem mains Tidetnr, non antom 
ten ?eret, ncc aqiue in mare, nec lapides mimdo ; nee vipera mala cst, licet ho- 
deorsimi ; sed res omnis nbi primo re- mini sit mala. Ita de omnibus idem 
periretur, ijcrmanorot, cum non sentirut prfedico. Mors qnoque rei nniiis si na- 
sui destriictionem inter contraria. nec .sni tivitas cst miiltanim rorum, mala non 
emiservationem inter similia. Non essct est. Moritnr panis mandncatus, nt tiat 
in muiido genoratio ct corrnptio nisi sanguis, ot sanguis moritnr, ut in car- 
esset eontrurietas, sient omnes physiologi nem m^rvos ot ossa vertatiiv ac vivat ; 
albrmant. At si alteram contrarinui nequc tamen hoc nniversu displieer ani- 
non sentiret altcrum sibi esse contra- nuiii, qiianivis parti bus mor.^ ipsa, hoc 
rinm, contra ipsnm non pngnaret. Sen- est, transmutatio dolorifiea sit, displico- 
tinnt ergo singula, lie Sensn Kerum, atque. Ita utiiis est nnuido traaisnui- 
1. i. c. 4, tatio oornm particnlarium noxia di.spli- 

^ Tgitur ipse. Deiis,^ qui est prima censquo illis. Totns homo eompo.dtus 
potentia, prima sapientia, primus amor, est ex rnorto ac vita partial i].ais, qute in- 
Inrgitus est rebus omnibus potentiam tegrant vitam hiimanam. Sic "mundus 
vivondi, ot sapientiam ot amorem qnan- totns oxmortibns ac vitabns compositiis 
turn siithcit c<?nservationi ipsarum in tan- est, qufe totins vitam officiunt. Phiiosop. 
to tempore neeessariBe, quantum deter- Kealis, c. 10, 

minavit ejns mens pro rerum regimine « Sentiant alia magis, alia minus, 
in ipso ente, nec prseteriri potest. Oalor prout magis miniisqiie opus habent, ut 
ergo potest, ^ sentit, amat esse; ita et res me imitent.ur in e.ssendo. Ibidem ament 
omnis, cupitqno seternari sicut I)eiis, et omnia vivere in proprio esse pnoeognito 
Doo res nulla moritur, sed soluinmodo ut bono, no comiat faetura mea. Id. 
mutatur, dee. 1. ii. c, 26, c. 10. [ 
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11. Tlie streiig'tli of Gampaiiella’s genius lay in Ms iin- 

a.Mnation, wliicli raises liiin sometimes to fliglits of Hisimagina- 

impressive eloquence on tins favourite theme, liie oioqaence. 

sky and stars are endowed with the keenest sensibility ; nor 

is it unreason able to suppose that they signify their mutual 

tlioiights to each other by the transference of light, and 

tha.t their sensibility is full of pleasure. The blessed spirits 

that inform such living and bright mansions behold all 

things in nature and in the divine ideas ; they have also a 

more glorious light than their own, through which they are 

elevated to a supernatural beatific vision.’^ We can hardly 

read this, without recollecting the most sublime passage, 

perhaps, in Sliakspeare 
• 

Sit, Jessica j look kow the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 

There ’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiving to the young-eyed cherubim ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Does grossly close us in, we cannot hear it." 

12. ' ^The world is full of living spirits/ he proceeds; 
‘^and when the soul shall be delivered from this dark cavern, 
we shall behold their subtle essences. But now we cannot 
discern the forms of the air, and the winds as they rush by 
us ; much less the angels and daemons who people them. 
Miserable as we are, we recognise no other sensation than 
that which we observe in animals and plants, slow and half 
extinguished, and buried under a weight that oppresses it. 
We will not understand that all our actions and apjeetites 
and motions and powers flow from heaven. Look at the 
manner in which light is diffused over the earth, penetrating 
every part of it with endless variety of operation, which we 
must believe that it does not perform without exquisite plea- 
sure.’*"^ And hence there is no vacuum in nature, except by 


* Aninisc beatss habitantes sic vivas hi- tangunt, iiitersecant, deeiissant, sentiunt- 
cidasquo niaiisiones, res natiirales vident que, ita in ccelo luces distinguuntur, uni- 
ouines diviuasqiie ideas, bahent quoquo iintur, sentiuut. Do Sensu Eermn, 1. iii. 
lumen gloriosiins quo clovnntur ad visi- c. 4. 

oncm supernaturaloin beat i fleam, et vein- " Merchant of Venice, act v. 

ti a,pud nos luces pliiriniai se.se mutuo , * Fraitervolant in eonspeetu nostro 
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violent means ; since all bodies deliglit in mutual contact,, and 
the world no more desires to be rent in its parts than an 
animal. 

13. It is almost a descent in Campanella from these %isions 
of the separate sensibility of nature in each particle^ when 
he seizes hold of some physical fact or analogy to establisli a 
subordinate and less paradoxical part of his theory. He was 
much pleased with Gilbert’s treatise on the magnet^ and 
thought it, of course, a proof of the animation of the earth. 
The world is an animal, he says, sentient as a whole, and 
enjoying life in all its parts.^ It is not surprising that he 
ascribes intelligence to idants ; but he here remarks that *we 
find the male and female sexes in them, and that the latter 
cannot fructify without the former. This is manifest in 
siliquose plants and in palms, (which on this account he 
calls in another place the wiser plants, plantse sapientiores) , 
in which the two kinds incline towards each other for the 
purpose of fructification.® 

14. Campanella, when he uttered from his Neapolitan 

His works prisou theso dulcet sounds of fantasy, had the ad- 
byAdami, vaiitago of finding a jiious disciple who spread 
them over other parts of Europe. This was Tobias Adami, 
initiated, as he tells us, in the same mysteries as himself 
(nostrse philosophise symmysta), who dedicated to the phi- 
losophers of Germany his own Prodromus Philosophise In- 
stauranda?, prefixed to his edition of Campanella’s Com- 
pendium de Eerum Natura, published at Frankfort in 1617. 
Most of the other writings of the master seem to have pre- 
vent! et aer, at nihil eos videmiis, multo vR ether this were his proper dflemon, or 
minus videinus Angelos Dsemonasque, the air itself speaking. It is not won- 
quorum plenus est niundus. derful that his imagination was affected 

lufelices qui sensum alium nullum by length of confinement, 
agnoscimus, nisi obtusum animalium y Mundum esse animal, totum sen- 
plantarumque, tardiim, demortimm, ag- tiens, oranesque portiones ejus commiuii 
graratum, sepultum : nec quidem intel- gaudere vita. 1. i. c. 9. 
ligere voluinus omnem actionem iiostram * Inveniemus in plantis soxum uuiseu- 
ct appetitiim t sensum etmotum etvim linuni et feemininum, ut in animalibus, 
a ecelo manare. Ecce lux quanto acu- et fceininam non fructifieare sine masciili 
tissimo expanditur sensu super terram, congressu. Hoc patet in siliquis et in 
quo multi plicatur, generatur, amplifica- palmis, quarum mas feeminaque incli- 
tur, idque_ non sine magna efficere vo- nantur mutuo alter in alterum et sese 
luptate existimanda est. 1, iii. e. 5. oseulantiir, et feemina impregnatur, ncc 

Campanella used to liear, as he tells fructificat sine mare; immo conspieitur 
us, whenever any evil was impending, a dolens, sqxialida' mortuaquo, et pulvore 
voice calling him by his name, some- illius, et odore reviviscit, 
times with other words j he doubted 
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ceded tMs edition ; for Adami enumerates tliem in Hs Pro- 
droiriiis.^ Oanipanella did not fully obtain bis liberty till 
16295 and died some years afterwards in Prance^ wliere be 
bad experienced tbe kindness of Peiresc and the patronage 
of Eicbelien. His pbiloso|)by made no very deep impression; 
it was too fanciful, too arbitrary, too much tinctured witb 
marks of an imagination rendered morbid by solitude, to 
gain many proselytes in an age that was adYanemg in severe 
science. Gassendi, whose good nature led bim to receive 
Campanella, oppressed by poverty and ill usage, with every 
courteous attention, was of all men tbe last to be seduced by 
bis theories. No one, probably, since Campanella, aspiring 
to be reckoned among philosophers, has ventured to assert so 
much on matters of high speculative importance and to prove 
so little. Yet be seems worthy of tbe notice we have taken of 
him, if it were only as tbe last of tbe mere dogmatists in phi- 
losophy. He is doubtless much suj)erior to Jordano Bruno, 
and I should presume, except in mathematics, to Cardan.^ 

1 5. A less important adversary of the established theory 
in physics was Sebastian Basson, in his ^ Philosophise 
Naturalis adversus Aristotelem Libri XII., in quibus 
abstrusa veterum physiologia restauratur, et Aristotelis er- 
rores solidis rationibns refelluntur. Genevce, 1621.’ This 
book shows great animosity against Aristotle, to whom, what 
Lord Bacon has himself insinuated, he allows only the credit 
of having preserved fragments of the older philosophers, like 
pearls in mud. It is difficult to give an account of this long 
work. In some places we perceive signs of a just philosophy ; 
but in general his explanations of physical phenomena seem 
as bad as those of his opponents, and he displays no acquaint- 
ance with the writings and the discoveries of his great con- 
temporaries. We find also some geometrical paradoxes ; and 
in treating of astronomy he writes as if he had never heard 
of the Coperniean system. 

16. Claude Berigard, born at Monlins, became professor of 
natural philosophy at Pisa and Padua. In his Circuli Pisani, 

[Prodromiis Philosophise Install- editor. See Notes and Queries, vol. iv. 
randie is only a title-pa, ge. xidami con- p. 27 — 1853,] 

tri bated a preface to this edition of ^ Brueker (yol. v. p. lOd-Ht) has 
Campanella’s work ; but the words Pro- given a laborious analysis of the phi- 
droinns, &c., are meant for the latter, losophy of Campanella, 
and not for anything written by the ■ 
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ptiblislied ill 16435 lie attempted to reyive, as it is' coniiiioiilj 
saidj tlie Ionic or corpnscnlar pliilosoplij of Anax- 
agoras, in opposition to the Aristotelian. The book 
is rare; but Brncker, who had seen it, seems to hare satis- 
factorily reiielled the charge of atheism^ brongiit by some 
against Berigard.® Another Brenclimaii, domiciled in Italy, 
Magnen, trod nearly the same path as Berigard, 
Magnen. professing, howevor, to follow the modification of 
the corpnscnlar theory introduced by Democritus.^ It seems 
to be observable as to these writers, Basson and the others, 
that coming with no sufficient knowledge of what had re- 
cently been discovered in mathematicar and experimental 
science, and following the bad methods of the universities, 
even when they deviated from their usual doctrines, dogma- 
tising and asserting when they should have proved, argu- 
ing synthetically from axioms, and never ascending from 
particular facts, they could do little good to philosophy, ex- 
cept by contributing, so far as they might be said to have had 
any influence, to shake the authority of Aristotle. 

17. This authority, which at least required but the defer- 

ence of modest reason to one of the greatest of man- 
Paraceisists, exchanged, in any part of science, for 

the unintelligible dreams of the school of Paracelsus, which 
had many disciples in Germany, and a very few in England. 
Germany, indeed, has been the native soil of mysticism in 
Europe. The tendency to reflex observation of the mind, 
characteristic of that people, has exemi:)ted them from much 
gross error, and given them insight into many dej)ths of 
truth, but at the expense of some confusion, some liability to 
self-deceit, and to some want of strictness in metaphysical 
reasoning. It was accompanied by a profound sense of the 
presence of Deity ; yet one which, acting on their thoughtful 
spirits, became rather an impression than an intellectual 
judgment, and settled into a mysterious indefinite theopathy, 
when it did not even evaporate in pantheism, 

18. The founder, perhaps, of this sect was Tauler of 

® Brucker, iv. 460. Niceron, xxxi., nen misunderstood the atomic theory of 
■where he is inserted by the name of Democritus, and substituted one quite 
Beauregard, -which is probably more ditferent in his Democritus reTiviseens, 
correct, hut against usage. • published in 1646. 

, ^ Brucker (p. 604.) thinks that Mag- 
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Strasburg, in tlie fonrteentli centur}^, whose sermons in the 
native language, which, however, are supposed to 
have been translated from Latin, are full of what sopai:«ts, 
many have called by the vague word mysticism, an intense 
aspiration for the union of the soul with Grod. An anonymous 
work generally entitled The German Theology, written in the 
fifteenth century, pursues the same track of devotional 
thought. It wns a favourite book with Luther, and wuis 
translated into Latin by Castalio.® These, indeed, are to be 
considered chiefly as theological ; but the study of them led 
readily to a state of mental emotion, wherein a dogmatic 
pseudo-philosophy, like that of Paracelsus, abounding with 
assertions that imposed on the imagination, and aj^pealing 
frequently both to Scriptural authority and the evidence of 
inward light, was sure to be favourably received. The mystics, 
therefore, and the theosophists belonged to the same class, 
and it is not uncommon to use the names indifferently. 

19. It may appeaa* not here required to dwell on a subject 
scarcely falling under any province of literary history, 
but two writers within this period have been sufli- 
cieiitly distinguished to deserve mention. One of these wms 
Eobert Fiudd, an English physician, who died in 1637 ; a 
man of indefatigable diligence in collecting the dreams and 
follies of past ages, blending them in a portentous combina- 
tion with new fancies of his own. The Eabbinical and Caba- 
listic authors, as well as the Paracelsists, the writers on magic, 
and whatever was most worthy to be rejected and forgotten, 
formed the basis of his creed. Among his numerous works 
the most known was his ^ Mosaic Philosophy,^ in which, like 
many before liis time as well as since, he endeavoured to 
build a scheme of physical jjhilosophy on the first chapters 
ill Genesis. I do not know whether lie found there his tivo 
grand principles or forces of nature ; a northern force of con- 
densation, and a southern force of dilatation. These seem 
to be the Parmenidean cold and heat, expressed in a jargon 
affected in order to make dupes. In peopling tlie universe 
with d-aeiiions, and in ascribing all phsenomena to their invi- 


« Episcopius pin cos tlio/a.iithor of the colas and David George, among mere 
Theologia Germanica, with Henry Hi- enthnsiaats. 
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sible agency j lie piirstied tlie steps of Agrippa and Paracelsus, 
or rather of the whole school of fanatics and impostors called 
magical. He took also from older wTiters, ■ the cloctriiie of a 
constant, analogy, between tmiyersal nature, or the macro- 
cosm, and that of man, or the microcosm ; so, that what was 
known in one might lead us to what was uiikiiowii in the, 
other/ Pludd possessed, however, some aeqaaiiitance with 
science, especially in chemistry and nieehanics ; and his 
rhapsodies were so far from being iiiiiYersally contemned in 
his own age, that Gassendi thought it not unworthy of Mm 
to enter into a prolix confutation of the Pluddian philosophy.^' 

20. Jacob Behmeii, or rather Boehm, a shoemaker of 
Jacob Bela- Goiiit^, is far more generally fiiniiliar to our ears 
than his contemporary Pliidd. He was, however, 
much inferior to him in reading, and in fact seems to have 
read little but the Bible and the writings of Paracelsus. He 
recounts the visions and ecstasies during which a superna- 
tural illuminationhadbeencoiiveyed to him. It came indeed 
without the gift of transferring the light to others ; for scarce 
any have been able to pierce the clouds in which his meaning 
lias been charitably presumed to lie hid. The chief work of 
Behmen is his Aurora, written about 1612, and containing a 
record of the visions wherein the mysteries of nature were 
revealed to him. It was not published till 1641. He is said 
to have been a man of great goodness of heart, wliieli 
hisAvritings display; but, iu literature, this cannot give a 
sanction to the iiicoherencies of madness. His language, as 
far as I have seen any extracts from his works, is coloured with 
the phraseology of the alchemists and astrologers; as for 
his philosophy, so to style it, we find, according to Briicker, 
who has taken some pains with the subject, manifest traces 
of the system of emanation, so ancient and so attractive ; and 
from this and several other reasons he is inclined to think the 
unlearned shoemaker of Gorlitz must have had assistance 
from men of more education in develojiing his visions.^ But 
the emanative theory is one into which a mind absorbed in 

^ This was a favourite doctrine of qui est mare. Homo igitur compendium 
Paracelsus. Oampanella was much too epilogusquo mundi est. De Sensu Bo- 
fanciful not to embrace it, Muudus, he rum, 1. ii. c. 32, 
says, habet spixitum qui est coalum, eras- ® Bruckor, iv, 691, Buhle, iii. 157. 

sum corpus quod est terra, sanguinem ^ Brucker, iv. 698. 
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coiitemplatioil very naturally fall. Beliiiieii liad liis dis^ 
ciples, wliicli sucli entliiisiasts rarely want; and Ms name is 
sufficiently known to justify the mention of it even in philo- 
sophical history. 

21. We come now to an English writer of a different class, 
little known as such at present, but who, without ^ Hex- 
doing much for the advancement of metaphysical verikto. 
philosophy, had at least the merit of devoting to it with a 
sincere and independent spirit the leisure of high rank, and 
of a life not obscure in the world— Lord Herbert of Cherburj. 
The principal work of this remarkable man is his Latin 
treatise, published in 1624, On Truth as it is distinguished 
from Eevelation, from Probability, from Possibility, and from 
Falsehood.! Its object is to inquire what are the sure means 
of discerning and discovering truth. This, as, like other 
authors, he sets out by proclaiming, had been hitherto done 
by no one, and he treats both ancient and modern philo- 
sophers rather haughtily, as being men tied to j)articular 
opinions, from which they dare not depart. ^ It is not from 
an hypocritical or mercenary writer that we are to look for 
perfect truth. Their interest is not to lay aside their mask, 
or think for themselves. A liberal and independent author 
alone will do this.’^ So general an invective, after Lord 
Bacon, and indeed after others, like Campanella, who could 
not be charged with following any conceits rather than their 
own, bes|)eaks either ignorance of philosophical literature, 
or a supercilious neglect of it. 

22. Lord Herbert lays down seven primary axioms. 1, 
Truth exists : 2. It is coeval with the things to 

which it relates ; 3. It exists every where : 4, It 
is self-evident:^ -6. There are as many truths, as there are 
differences in things : 6. These differences are made known 
to us by our natural faculties: 7. There is a truth belonging 
to these truths: ^Est veritas quasdaiu harum veritatum.’ 


^ Non est igitur a larvato aliqno vel ^ Hsee reritas ost in s<? manifosta. 
stiptmdioso scriptore nt vorum consrnn- He observes that what are called false 
matiim opperiaris : Illormn apprime in- appearances are tme as such, though not 
terest ne personam deponant, vel aliter tae according to the reality of the ob- 
quidem sentiant. Ingenuus et sui arbi- ject: sua Teritas apparentise falsai inest, 
trii ista solummodo prsestabit auctor. Yorh enim ita apparebit, vera tamen ex 
Epist. ad Loctorem. veritate rei non erit. 
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This axiom he explains as obscurely as it is strangely ex- 
pressed. All truth he then distinguishes into the truth of 
the thing or object, the truth of the appearance, the truth 
of the perception, and the truth of the understanding. The . 
truth of the object is the inherent conformity of the object 
with itself, or that which makes every thing what it is.“ 

The truth of appearance is the conditioual conformity of the 
appearance with the object. The truth of perception is the 
conditional conformity of our senses (facultates nostras 
prodromas) with the appearances of things. The ti'uth of 
understanding is the due conformity between the aforesaid 
conformities. All truth therefore is conformity, all con- 
formity relation. Three things are to be observed in every 
inquiry after truth : the thing or object, the sense or faeult} , 
and the laws or conditions by which its conformity or rela- 
tion is determined. Lord Herbert is so obscure, partly by 
not thoroughly grasping his subject, partly by wiiting in 
Latin, partly perhaps byr the ‘ sphalniata et errata in typo- 
grapho, queedam fortasse in seipso,’ of which he complains 
at the end, that it has been necessary to omit several sen- 
tences as unintelligible, though what I have just given is far 
enough from being too clear. 

23. Truth, he goes on to say, exists as to the object, or 
outward thing itself, when our faculties are capable 

Conditions ° j i 1 

of trnth. Qf derininiiig every thing concerning it ; but tlioiign 
this definition is exact, it is doubtful, he observes, whether 
any such truth exists in nature. The first condition of dis- 
cerning truth in things, is that they should have a relation 
to ourselves (ut intra nostram stet analogiain) ; since multi- 
tudes of things may exist which the senses cannot discover. 
The three chief constituents of this condition seem to be : 

1. That it should be of a proper size, neither immense, nor 
too small ; 2. That it should have its determining difference, 
or principle of individuation, to distinguish it from other' 
things ; 3. That it should he accommodated to some sense 
or perceptive faculty. These are the universally necessary 
conditions of truth (that is, of knowledge) as it regards the 


“ Inbjerens ilia conformitas rei cam scipsa, sive ilia ratio, ox qua res iina- 
quaeque sibi constat. - v ■ ■ - 
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object/ Tlie tratli o appearanee depends on otliers, wMcli 
are,. more particular ; as tbat tlie object sliouM be perceived 
for a snffiGieiit time, tbroiigb a proper medium, at a due dis- 
tance, in a proper situation.^ Trutb of perce]>tioii is con- 
ditional also, and its conditions are tbat the sense sboiikl 
be sound, and the attention directed towards it. Truth of 
understanding depends on the mivai swohai^ the cormiion 
notions possessed by every man of sane mind, and im- 
planted by nature. The understanding teaches ns by means 
of these, that infinit}" aiid eternity exist, though our senses 
cannot perceive them. The nnderstandiiig deals also with 
universals, and truth is known as to universals, when the 
particulars are rightly apprehended. 

24. Our faculties are as numerous as the differences of 
things; and thus it is, that the world corresponds ijjytinctive 
by perfect analogy to the human soul, degrees of 
perception being as much distinct from one another as 
different modes of it. All onr powers may however be re- 
duced to four heads ; natural instinct, internal perception, 
external sensation, and reason. What is not known by one 
of these four means cannot be known at all. Instinetive 
truths are proved by universal consent. Here he comes to 
his general basis of religion, maintaining the existence of 
KOLvaL sjjvotai, or common notions of mankind on that subject, 
principles against which no one can disj)ute, without viola- 
ting the laws of his nature.^ Natural instinct he deBnes to 
be an act of those faculties existing in every man of sane 
mind, by which the common notions as to the relations of 
things not perceived by the senses (rerum internaruin), and 
especially such as tend to the conservation of the individual, 
of the species, and of the whole, are formed without any pro- 
cess of reasoning. These common notions, though excited 
in us by the objects of sense, are not conveyed to us by them ; 
they are implanted in us by nature, so that God seems to 
have imparted to us not only a part of his image, Imt of Ms 

“ Lord Herbert do tines appearance, conseiTari potest, 
icotypiun, sen forma vicaria rei, qnsesnb ® Prineipia iJla sacrosancta, c<3Htra 
conditionibus istis cnm prototype sno quae dispiitare nefas. p. I bare trans- 
conformata, cum conceptn denuo sub lated this in tbe best sense I could give 
conditionibus etiam suis, coiiformari ot it; but to or nefas, before "u’O 

modo qiiodam spirituali, tanquaiu ab have defined their moaning, or jjroved 
objecto decisa, etiam in objecti absentia their existence, is but iiidif erent logic. 
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wisdom.^ And whatever is understood and perceived by all 
men alike deserves to be accounted one of these notions. 
Some of them are instinctive^ others are deduced from such 
as are. The former are distinguishable by six marks ; * 

priority, independence, universality, certainty, so that no 
man can doubt them without putting off, as it were, his 
nature, necessity, that is, usefulness for the preservation of 
man, lastly, intuitive apprehension, for these common notions 
do not require to be inferred.'^ 

25. Internal perceptions denote the conformity of objects 
Internal witii thosc faculties existing in every man of sane . 
perceptions, mind, wHch being develo^^ed by Ms natural in- 
stinct, are conversant with the internal relations of things, 
in a secondary and particular manner, and by means •of 
natural instinct.^ By this ill-worded definition he probably 
intends to distinguish the general power, or instinctive know- 
ledge, from its exercise and application in any instance. 

But I have found it very difficult to follow Lord Herbert. 

It is by means, he says, of these internal senses that we dis- 
cern the nature of things in their intrinsic relations, or 
hidden types of being.® And it is necessary well to dis- 
tinguish the conforming faculty in the mind or internal per- 
ception, from the bodily sense. The cloudiness of his expres- 
sion increases as we proceed, and in many pages I cannot 
venture to translate or abridge it. Tlie injudicious use of a 
language in which he did not write with facility, and which 
is not veiy well adapted, at the best, to metaphysical dis- 
quisition, has doubtless inei’eased the perplexity, into wdiich 
he has thrown Ms readers. 

26. In the conclusion of this treatise, Herbert lays down 
rive notions the five commou notions of natuiM religion, im- 
?eiSon.‘ . planted, as he conceives, in the breasts of all man- 
kind. 1. That there is a God ; 2. That he ought to be wor- 
shipped 5 3. That virtue and piety are the chief parts of 
worship 4. That we are to repent and turn from our sins ; 

^ E. 48. sites, circa aualogiam rerum internam, 

E. 60. particular! ter, seeondario, et rafcione iu- 

* Sensus interni smt actus conformi- stiactiis naturalis versantur. p. 66. 
tafcom objectorum cum faeultatibus illis » Circa analogiatn rerum internam, 

, in Omni bomine sano et integro existen- sive signaturas et charaeteras rerum pe- 
, > ; tibus, quee ab instinctii natural! expo- nitiores versantur. p. 68. 
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5. That there are rewards and punishments in another life.* 
UsTothiiig can be admitted in religion which contradicts these 
pzimaiy notions; but if anj one has a- revelation from 
^ heaven in addition to these^ which may happen to him sleep- 
ing or waking, he should keep it to himself, since nothing 
can be of imjoortance to the human race which is not estab- 
lished by the evidence of their common faculties. ITor can 
anything be known to be revealed, which is not revealed to 
ourselves; or else being tradition and historic testimoiiy, 
which does not amount to knowledge. The specific difference 
of man from other animals he makes not reason, but the 
cajiacity of religion. It is a cnrious coincidence that John 
Wesley has said something of the same kind.* It is also 
remarkable that we find in another work of Lord Herbert, 
De Eeligione Gentilinm, which dwells again on his five 
articles of natural religion, essential, as he exjiressly lays it 
down, to salvation, the same illustration of the heing of a 
Deity from the analogy of a watch or clock, which Paley 
has since employed. I believe that it occurs in an inter- 
mediate writer 

27. Lord Herbert sent a copy of his treatise De Yeritate 
several years after its publication to Gassendi. We Bemarfeof 
have a letter to the noble author in the third volume iferLerc. 
of the works of that philosopher, showing, in the candid and 
sincere spirit natuml to him, the objections that struck his 


* P. 222. Borgliers, the translator of this work, as 

* I have somewhere read a profound well as of my History of the Middle 

remark of Wesley, that, considering th.e Ages, is in Cicero de Nat. Deonim, 
sagacity which many animals display, we ii. 31. Quod si in Seythiam luit in Bin- 
cannot fix upon reason as the distinction tanniam, sphaErain aliqnis tulorit hane, 
between them and man; the true dif- qnamnnper familiar is iioster eifecit 
ference is, that we are formed to know Posidonius, ciijns singnlre convcfrsiones 
Grod, and they are not. idem efficiunt in sole, et in Inna, et in 

^ Et quidem si horologium per diem quinqiie steliis errantihus, quod efficitur 
et noctem integram horas signanter in- in coelo singulis diebus et noctibiis : 
dicans, viderit quispiani non mente cap- quis in ilia barbarie diiltitet, quin oa 
tiis, id consilio arteqne summa factum sphmra sit perfecta rationo ? And with 
judicaverit. Ecquis non plane demens, respect to intermediate writers between 
qui hanc mundi maciiinam non per vi- Lord Herbert and Paley, I liare beenre- 
ginti qnatnor horas tantnm, sad per tot ferred, by two other correspondents, to 
ssecnla circuitiis suos obeiintem animad- Hale’s Primitive Origination of Mam- 
verterit, non id omne sapientissiino uti- kind, where I had myself suspected it to 
qnepotentissimoqnealicui autori tribuat? be, and to Nieuwentyt’s Ecligious Phi- 
I)e Kelig. Grentil. cap. xiii. losopher (English translation, 1730), 

[The original idea, as has been rightly p, xlvi. of preface, — 1842.] 
pointed out to mo by M. Alphonse . , 

c c 2 
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mind in reading tlie book.^ Gassendi observes tbat tlie dis- 
tinctioiis of four kinds of trntli are not new ; tlie veritas rei 
of Lord Herbert being wbat is nsnally called substance^ Ms 
veritas apparentiae no more than accident, and the other two 
being only sense and reason. Gassendi seems not wholly to 
approve, but gives as the best, a definition of truth little dif- 
fering from Herbert’s, the agreement of the cognisant intel- 
lect with the thing known : t iRtellectiis cognoscentis cum 
re cognita congimentia.’ The obscurity of the treatise De 
Veritate could ill suit an understanding like that of Gassendi, 
always tending to acquire clear conceptions; and though he 
writes with great civility, it is not without smartly opposing 
what he does not approve. The aim of Lord Herbert’s work, 
he says, is that the intellect may pierce into the nature of 
things, knowing them as they are in themselves, without the 
fallacies of appearance and sense. But for himself he con- 
fesses that such knowledge he has always found above him, 
and that he is in darkness when he attempts to investigate 
the real nature of the least thing; making many of the ob- 
servations on this which we read also in Locke. And he 
well says that we have enough for our use in the accidents 
or appearances of things without knowing their substances, 
in reply to Herbert, who had declared that we should be 
miserably deficient, if, while nature has given us senses to 
discern sounds and colours and such fleeting qualities of 
things, we had no sure road to internal, eternal, and necessary 
truths.^ The universality of those innate principles, especially 
moral and religions, on which his correspondent had built 
so much, is doubted by Gassendi on the usual grounds, that 
many have denied, or been ignorant of them. The letter is 
imperfect, some sheets of the autograph having been lost. 

28. Too much space may seem to have been bestowed on 
a writer who cannot be ranked high among metaphysicians. 
But Lord Herbert was not only a distinguished name, but 
may clai^i the priority among those philosophers in Eng- 
land. If his treatise De Veritate is not as an entire work 

* Gassendi Opera, iiiv 411. essent media, nulla autem ad veri tales 

y Misere nobiscuna aetum esset, si ad illas internas, feternas, necessarias sine 
percipiendos colores, sonos et qxialitates errore siiperesset via. 
cadncas atqtie momentaneas sub- 
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very successful, or founded always upon principles wliicliliave 
stood the test of severe reflection, it is still a nionuiiient 
of an original independent thinker, without rhapsodies of 
imagination, without pedantic technicalities, and, above all, 
bearing witness to a sincere love of the truth he sought to 
apprehend. The ambitious expectation that the real essences 
of things might be discovered, if it were truly his, as Gjis- 
sendi seems to suppose, could not be warranted by any thing, 
at least, within the knowledge of that age. But from some 
expressions of Herbert I should infer that he did not think 
our faculties competent to solve the whole imohlem of qidrU 
ditify as the logicians called it, or the real nature of any 
thing, at least, objectively without us. ^ He is, indeed, so 
obscure, that I will not vouch for his entire consistency. It 
has been an additional motive to say as much as I have 
done concerning Lord Herbert, that I know not where any 
account of his treatise De Yeritate will be found. Brucker 
is strangely silent about this writer, and Buhle has merely 
adverted to the letter of Gassendi. Descartes has spoken of 
Lord Herbert’s book with much resj>ect, though several of 
their leading principles were far from the same. It was trans- 
lated into French in 1639, and this translation he found less 
difficult than the original.^ 

29. Gassendi himself ought, perhaps, to be counted wholly 
among the philosophers of this period, since many Oiissendfs 
of his writings were published, and all may have upicuras. 
been completed within it. They are contained in six large 
folio volumes, rather closely printed. The Exercitationes Pa- 
radoxicse, published in 1624, are the earliest. These contain 
an attack on the logic of Aristotle, the fortress that so many 


* Cum facilitates nostrse ad analogiain 
propriam terrninatse qiiidditates rerum 
intimas non ponetrent: ideo quid res 
naturalis in seipsa sit, tali ex analogia ad 
nos lit sit constituta, perfects sciri non 
potest, p. 165. In another place he 
says, it is doubtful whether any thing 
exist in nature, concerning which we 
have a complete knowledge. The eternal 
and necessary truths which Herbert con- 
tends for our knowing, seem to have been 
his communes uotitisn, subjectively un- 
derstood, rather than such as relate to 


external objects. 

® Descartes, vol. viii. p. 138 and 168. 
jy trouve plusieurs choses fort bonnes, 
sed non ^ublici \ car ii y a peu de 

personnes qui soient capahies d’entendro 
la mkapliysiqiie. Et, pour le general 
du livre, ii tient un chemin fort different 
de celm que j’ai suivi. . . . Enfin, par 
conclusion, encore que je ne puisse m’ac- 
corder en tout aux sentimens de cet 
auteur, je ne kisse pas de Testimer beau- 
coup au-dessus des esprits ordinaires. 
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bold spirits were eager to assail. But iu more advanced life 
Gassendi witlidrew in great measure from tMs warfare^ and 
Ms Logic, in the Syntagma Philosopliicuni, the record of his 
latest opinions, is chiefly modelled on the Aristotelian, with 
sufficient commendation of its author. In the study of ancient 
philosophy, however, Gassendi was impressed with an ad- 
iniration of Epicurus. His physical theory, founded on cor-- 
puscles and a vacuum, his ethics, in their principle and 
precepts, his miles of logic and guidance of the intellect, 
seemed to the cool and independent mind of the Erench phi- 
losopher more worthy of regard than the opposite schemes 
prevailing in the schools, and not to be rejected on account 
of any discredit attached to the name. Combining with the 
Epicurean physics and ethics the religious element -which 
had been unnecessarily diseaa^ded from the philosophy of the 
Garden, Gassendi displayed both in a form no longer ob- 
noxious. The Syntagma Philosophic Epicuri, published in 
1649, is an elaboi’ate vindication of this system, which he had 
previously expounded in a commentary on the tenth book of 
Diogenes Laertius. He had already effaced the prejudices 
against Epicurus himself, whom he seems to have regarded 
with the affection of a disciple, in a biographical treatise on 
his life and moral character. 

30. Gassendi died in 1656 5 the Syntagma Philosophicum, 
His cwef his greatest as well as last work, in which it is na- 
wks after ^ural to Seek the whole scheme of his philosophy, 
was published by his friend Sorbiere in 1658. We may 
therefore properly defer the consideration of his metaphysical 
writings to the next period ; but the controversy in whicli he 
was involved with Descartes will render it necessary to bring 
Ms name forward again before the close of this chapter. 


Ssor. 11. 

• On the Philosophy of Lord Paeon. 

31. It may be judged from what has been said iu a former 
Preparation chapter, as well as in our last pages, that at the 
iSop?/o/“ beginning of the seventeenth century, the higher 
philosophy, which is eoncerned -mth general truth, and the 
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means of knowing it^ liad Ibeeii little benefited bj tlie labours 
of anj modem inquirer. It was become^ indeedj, no strange 
tbing, at least out of tbe air of a college, to question tbe 
antbority of Aristotle ; but bis disciples pointed with scorn 
at tbe endeavours wbicb bad as yet been made to supplant 
it, and asked wbetber tbe wisdom so long reverenced was to 
be set aside for tbe fanatical reveries of Paracelsus, tbe un- 
intelligible cbimseras of Bruno, or tbe more plausible, but 
arbitrary, bypotbeses of Telesio. 

32. Praiicis Bacon was born in 1661.^ He came to years 
of manbood at the time when England was rapidly 
emerging from ignorance and obsolete methods of 
'« study, in an age of powerful minds, full himself of ambition, 

confidence, and energy.^&'lf we think on the public bistoiy of 
Bacon, even during the least public portion of it, philosophy 
must appear to have been but bis amusemenfe^^ it was by bis 
hours of leisure, by time hardly missed from the laborious 
study and practice of tbe law and from tbe assiduities of 
a courtier life, that be became the father of modern science. 
This union of an active with a reflecting life bad been tbe 
boast of some ancients, of Cicero and Antonine ; but what 
^ comparison, in depth and originality, between their pbilo- 

V sopby and that of Bacon. 

: 33.' This wonderful man, in sweeping round tbe champaign 

J of universal science with bis powerful genius, found His plan of 

I as little to praise in tbe recent, as in tbe ancient 

I ' methods of investigating truth. He liked as little the em- 

( pirical presumption of drawing conclusions from a partial 

experience as the sophistical dogmatism wbicb relied on 
unwarranted axioms and verbal chicane. All, be thought, 

? was to be constructed anew ; the investigation of facts, their 

arrangement for tbe purposes of inquiry, tbe process of elicit- 
ing from them tbe required truth. And for this be saw, that, 
above all, a thorough purgation of the mind itself would be 
necessary, by pointing out its familiar errors, their sources, 
and their remedies. / 

I V 

Those \t1io place Lord Bacon’s the 9th of April, 1626, in the sixty-sixtli 
hirtli in 1560, as Mr. Montagu has done, year of his age, as we are told in his 
must he understood to follow the old life hy Kawley, the best authority we 
style, which creates some confusion. He have, 
was born the 22nd of January, and died 
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34. It is not exactly known at what age Bacon first con- 
Ti'ue of its ceiled the scheme of a eonun-eliensire philosophj-, 
oonooption. Ijy owii account, Tci'y early in life.° 

Such noble ideas are most congenial to the sanguine spirit of 
youth, and to its ignorance of the extent of labour it luider- 
takes. In the dedication of the ISlorum Organnm to James 
in 1620, he says that he had been about some sncli work near 
thirty years, ‘ so as I made no haste.’ ‘ And the reason,’ he 
adds, ‘ why I have published it now, specially being imper- 
fect, is, to speak plainly, because I number my days, and 


® In a letter to Father Fnlgentio, 
■which bears no date in print, but •must 
have been written about 1624, he ret', rs 
to a juvenile work about forty years be- 
fore, which he had confidently entitled 
The Greatest Birth of Time. Bacon 
says: Equidein inemini me quadraginta 
abiiinc aunis juvenile opusculuni circa 
has res coufecisse, quod magna prorsus 
fiiiicia et maguifico titulo, ‘Temporis 
Partuin. maximum^ inscripsi. The ap- 
parent vain-glory of this title is some- 
what extenuated by the sense he gave to 
the phrase, Birth of Time. He meant 
that the lapse ef time and long expe- 
rience w’ere the natural sources of a better 
philosophy, as he says in his dedication 
of the Instauratio Magna : Ipse cert^, ut 
ingenue fateor, soleo gestimare hoe opus 
magis pro partu temporis quam ingenii. 
Illiid enim in eo sokimmodo mirahile 
est, initia rei, et tantas de iis quse inva- 
lueruut suspieiones, aliciii in mentom 
venire potiiisse. Gsetera non illibenter 
seqiuintiir. 

No treatise with this precise title ap- 
pears. .But we find prefixed to some of 
the short pieces a general title, Temporis 
Partus Masmlics, sive Instauratio Magna 
Imperii Universi in Humanum. These 
treatises, however, though earlier than 
his great wox’ks, cannot be referred to so 
juvenile a period as his letter to Fui- 
gontio intimates, and I should rather in- 
cline to suspect that the opmeuhim to 
which he the-re refers has not been pre- 
served. Mr. Montagu is of a different 
opinion. See his Note I. to the Life of 
Bacon in vol. xvi, of his edition. The 
Latin tract De Interpretationo Natiir^E 
Hr. M. supposes to be the germ of the 
,, Instauratio, as the Cogitata et Visa are 
the Novum Organnm. I do not 


dissent from this ; but the former hears 
marks of having lieen written after Bacon 
had been immersed in active life. The 
most probable conjecture appears to he 
that he very early perceived the nieagro- 
ness and imperfection of tlie academical 
course of philosophy, and of ail others 
which fell in his way, and formed tlio 
scheme of a-fibrding something better 
from liis own resources ; but that he did 
not commit much to paper, nor had 
plannf‘d his own method till after he was 
turned of thirty, which his letter to the 
king intimates. l 

In a recent and very brilliant sketch fi 
of the Baconian philosophy (Edinb. { 
Beview, July, 1837), the two leading 
principles that distinguish it throughout 
all its parts are justly denominated 
uHUfi/ and prop^'ess. To do good to 
mankind, and do more and more good, , 
are the ethics of its inductive method. 
Wo may only regret that the ingenious 
author of this article has been hurried 
sometimes into the low and contracted ^ 
view of the deceitful word iifilify, which 
regards rather the enjoyments of phy- / 
sieal convenience than the general w'eli- j 
being of the individual nnd the species. ^ 
If Bacon looked more frequently to the 
former, it was because so large a por- 
tion of his writings relates to physical 
observation and experiment. But it 
was far enough from his design to set 
up physics in any sort of opposition to 
ethics, much Ie.9s in a superior light. I 
dissent also from some of the observa- 
tions in this article, lively as they are, 
which tend to depreciate the originality 
and importance of the BaconUn methods. 
The reader may turn to a note on this 
subject by Dugald Stewart, at the end 
of the present section. 
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would bare it saved. There is another reason of niy so 
doing, which is to trj whether I can get help in one intended 
part of this woi’k, namely, the compiling of a natural and 
experimental history, which must be the main foundation of 
a true and active iihilosophy/ He may be presumed at least 
to have made a very considerable progress in his undertaking 
before the close of the sixteenth century. But it was first 
promulgated to the world by the publication of his Treatise 
on the Advancement of Learning in 1605, la this, indeed, 
the whole of the Baconian philosophy may be said to be im- 
plicitly contained, except perhaps the second book of the 
Novum Organum. In 1623, he published his more celebra- 
ted Latin translation of this work, if it is not rather to be 
deemed a new one, entitled De Augmentis Scientiarnm. I 
find, upon comparison, that more than two-thirds of this 
treatise are a version, with slight interpolation or oniission, 
from the Advancement of Learning, the remainder being new 
matter. 

35. The Instanratio Magna had been already published 
in 1620, while Lord Bacon was still chancellor, instanratio 
Bifteen years had elapsed since he gave to the 

world his Advancement of Learning, the first fruits of such 
astonishing vigour of philosophical genius, that, inconceiv- 
able as the completion of the scheme he had even then laid 
down in prospect for his new philosophy by any single 
effort must appear, we may be disappointed at the great de- 
ficiencies which this latter work exhibits, and which he was 
not destined to fill up. But he had passed the interval in 
active life, and in dangerous paths, deserting, as in truth 
he had all along been prone enough to do, the ^ shady spaces 
of philosophy,’ as Milton calls them, for the court of a 
sovereign, who, with some real learning, was totally incap- 
able of sonnding the depths of Lord Bacon’s mind, or even of 
estimating his genius. 

36. The Instanratio Magna, dedicated to James, is divided, 
according to the magnificent ground-plot of its 
author, into six parts. The first of these he en- 

titles Partitiones Scientiarnm, comprehending a 
general summary of that knowledge which mankind already 
possess ; yet not merely treating this affirmatively, bxit 
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taking special notice of whatever slioiilcl seeni deBcieiit or 
imperfect ; sometimes even supplying, by ilinstration or pre- 
cept, these vacant spaces of science. This first part he de- 
clares to be wanting in the Instanratio. It has been chiefly 
supplied by the treatise De Angmeiitis Scientiariini ; yet 
perhaps even that does not fully come up to the amplitude 
of his design. 

37. The second part of the Instanratio was to be, as he 
Second part: cxpresses it, ^thc scieiice of a better and more per- 
ganum. " feot uso of reasoii in the investigation of things, 
and of the true aids of the understanding;^ the new logic, 
or inductive method, in which what is eminently styled the 
Baconian philosophy- consists. This, as far as he completed 
it, is known to all by the name of the IsTovum Organiini. But 
he seems to have designed a fuller treatise in place of this ; 
the aphorisms into which he has digested it being rather 
the heads or theses of chapters, at least in many places, that 
would have been farther expanded. ^ And it is still more 
important to observe, that he did not achieve the whole of 
this summary that he had promised ; but out of nine divi- 
sions of his method we only possess the first, which he de- 
nominates ^ prserogativse instantiarnni.’ Eight others, of ex- 
ceeding importance to his logic, he has not touched at all, 
except to describe them by name and to promise more. ^ We 
will speak,’ he says, in the first place, of prerogative instances; 
secondly, of the aids of induction ; thirdly, of the rectification 
of induction ; fourthly, of varying the investigation according 
to the nature of the subject ; fifthly, of prerogative natures 
(or objects), as to investigation, or the choice of what shall 
be first inquired into ; sixthly, of the boundaries of inquiry, 
or the synoptical view of all natures in the world ; seventhly, 
on the application of inquiry to practice, and what relates to 
man ; eighthly, on the preparations (parascev^) for inquiry ; 
. lastly, on the ascending and descending scale of axioms.’ ® 

® It is entitled by himself, Partis so- qxiinto, de prserogatiyis naturarum qua- 
cnndse »Summa, digesta m apborismos. tenns ad inqnisitionem, sive de eo quod 

® Dicemns itaque primo loeo de prse- inquirendum est prins et posterms ; sex- 
roptiris instantiarnm ; semndo, de ad- to, de terminis inqnisitionis, sire de sy- 
jniniculis iiiductionis ; -tertio, de rectifi- nopsi omnium naturarum in universo ; 
■/. c^tione induetionis ; quarto, de varia- septimo, de deduction© ad praxin, sive 
: ; v inqnisitionis pro natura subjecti; de eo quod est in, ordine ad hominom; 
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All tiesey after tlie first, are wanting, witli the exception of 
a, few slightly handled in separate parts of Bacon's writings ; 
and the deficiency, wdiich is so important, seems to haTC 
been sometimes OTerlooked by those who have written about 
the Novmn Organmn. 

38* The third part of the Instauratio Magna was to com- 
prise an entire natural iiistoiy, diligently and scni- Thmi part: 
pnlonsly collected from experience of every kind ; History, 
including under that name of natural history everything 
wherein the art of man has been employed on natural sub- 
stances either for practice or experiment ; no method of 
reasoning being sufficient to guide us to truth as to natu- 
ral things, if they are not themselves clearly and exactly 
apprehended. It is unnecessary to observe that very little 
of this immense chart of nature could be traced by the 
hand of Bacon, or in his time. His Centuries of IsTatural 
History, containing about one thousand observed facts 
and experiments, are a very slender contribution towards 
such a description of universal nature, as he contemplated : 
these form no part of the Instauratio Magna, and had 
been compiled before. But he enumerates one hundred and 
thirty particular histories which ought to be drawn up 
for his great wox'k. A few of these he has given in a sort 
of skeleton, as samples rather of the method of collecting 
facts, than of the facts themselves ; namely, the History of 
Winds, of Life and Death, of Density and Rarity, of Sound 
and Hearing. 

39. The fourth part, called Scala Intellectus, is also 
wanting, with the exception of a very few intro- vom-th 
ductory pages. By these tables,' says Bacon, ^ we itteiiectk 
mean not such examples as we subjoin to the several rules 
of our method, but types and models, which place before our 
eyes the entire process of the mind in the discovery of truth, 
selecting various and remarkable instances.'^ These he 


octavo, de parasceyis ad inqiiisitioaem ; sed plane typos intelligimns ac plasmata, 
postremo autem, de scala aseensoria et qnse universiim mentis processum atque 
descensoria axiomatum. lib, ii. 22. inveniendi continiiatam fabricam et or- 

f Neqiie de iis exemplis loquimur, dinem in eertis subjectis, iisque variis et 
qiise singulis prieeeptis ac regiilis illns- insignibns tanqnam sub ocnlos ponant. 
trandi gratia adjiciuntur, hoc onim in Etenimnobisvenitinmenteminmathe- 
secundaopcrisparteabundeprsestitimus, matieis, astante machina, scqiii demon- 
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compares to tlie diagrams of geometry, by attending to 
wMcK the stej)s of the demonstration become |)erspicnons. 

Though the great brevity of liis language in this place 
renders it rather difficult to see clearly what he understood 
by these models, some light apx^ears to be thrown on this 
passage by one in the treatise De Augmentis, where he 
enumerates among the desiderata of logic what he calls 
traditio lampadis/ or a delivery of any science or |)articular 
truth according to the order wherein it was discovered^" 

^ The methods of geometers/ he there says, ^ have some 
resemblance to this art;’ which is not, however, the case as 
to the synthetical geometry with which we are generally 
conversant. It is the history of analytical investigation, and 
many beautiful illustrations of it have been given since the 
days of Bacon in all subjects to which that method of inquiry ^ 

has been applied. 

40. In a fifth part of the Instanratio Magna Bacon had 
rifthpart: designed to give a specimen of the new philosophy 
which he hoped to raise, after a due use of his 
losopMiE. natural history and inductive method, by way of 
anticipation or sample of the whole. He calls it Prodronii, 
sive Anticipationes Philosophise Secundse. And some frag- 
ments of this part are published by the names Cogitata et 
Visa, Cogitationes de Hatura Perum, Filum Labyrinthi, and 
a few more, being as much, in all probability, as he had 
reduced to writing. In his own metaphor, it was to be like 
the payment of interest till the principal could be raised ; 
tanquam foenus reddatur, donee sors liaberi possit. For he 
si3rthpart: despaired of ever completing the work by a sixth 
and last portion, which w’as to display a perfect 
system of philosophy, deduced and confirmed by a legitimate, 


strationemfacilemetperspicnam; contra porvenerit. Attamen saj e secundum 
absque hac comraodltate omnia Tideri majus et minus possit quis scientiam 
invoiuta et quam revera sunt subtiliora. propriam revisere, et vestigia su8s cogni- 
s Lib. vi. c. 2. Scientia qnse aiiis tan- tionis simul et consensus remetiri ; atque 
quam tela pel5rtexendo traditur, eadeia hoc facto scientiam sic transplantare in 
jnethodo, si fieri possit, animo alterius animmn alienum, sicut crevit in siio. 

est insinuanda, qua primitus inventaest Cujus quideni generis traditionis, 

Atque hoc ipsum fieri sane potest in methodus' matheraatjcornrn in eo sub- 
scientia per inductionem aequisita: sed jecto similituoioem quandam habet. I 
in antieipata ista et praematura scientia, do not well understand the words, in eo 
^ua utimur, non facile dicat quis quo subjecto ; he may possibly have referred 
naetusestsoientiam to angdy tt%| |)iro*c^$ses. 
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sober, and exact inquiry according to tbe method wliieli 
he had invented and laid down. ^ To perfect this last part 
is above our powers and beyond our hopes. We mav;, as we 
trusty make no des];>ieable beginnings, the destinies of the 
human race must complete it; in such a manner, perhaps, 
as men, looking only at the present, would not readily con- 
ceive. For upon this will depend not only a speculative 
good, but all the fortunes of mankind, and all their power.’ 
And with an eloquent prayer that his exertions may be 
rendered effectual to the attainment of truth and hapj>iness, 
this introductory chapter of the Instauratio, which announces 
the distribution of its portions, concludes. Such was the 
temple, of which Bacon saw in vision before him the stately 
front and decorated pediments, in aU their breadth of light 
and harmony of proportion, while long vistas of receding 
eoliiinns and glimpses of internal splendour revealed a glory 
that it was not permitted him to comprehend. In the 
treatise De Augmeiitis Scientiarum, and in the hTovuin Or- 
ganum, we have less, no doubt, than Lord Bacon, under 
different conditions of life, might have achieved ; he might 
have been more emphatically the liigh-priest of nature, if 
he had not been the chancellor of James I. ; but no one man 
could have filled up the vast outline which he alone, in that 
stage of the world, could have so boldly sketched. 

41. The best order of studying the Baconian philosophy 
would be to read attentively the Advancement of course of 
Learning ; next, to take the treatise De Augmen- Lora^Baloa. 
tis. comparing it all along with the former, and after- 
wards to j>roeeed to the Novum Organum. A less degree 
of regard has usually been paid to the Centuries of Natural 
History, which are the least important of his writings, or 
even to the other philosophical fragments, some of which 
contain very excellent passages ; yet such, in great measure, 
as will be found substantially in other parts of his works. 
The most remarkable are the* Cogitata et Visa. It must be 
said, that one who thoroughly venerates Lord Bacon will 
not disdain his repetitions, which sometimes, by variations 
of phrase, throw light upon each other. It is generally 
supposed that the Latin works were translated from the 
original English by several assistants, among whom George 
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Herbert and Hobbes baTe been named, xiiider tbe antbor’s 
superintendence.^ The Latin style of these writiiigs is sin- 
gnlarly concise, energetic, and iinpressiTe, but frequently 
crabbed, nnconth, and obscure ; so that we read with more 
admiration of the sense than delight in the maimer of de- 
livering it, Bnt Eawley, in his Life of Bacon, informs ns 
that he had seen about twelve autographs of the Noviini 
Orgamiin, wrought up and iiniiroved year by year, till it 
reached the shape in which it was published, and he does 
not intimate that these were in English, unless the l^^aise 
he immediately afterwards bestows on liis English style may 
be thought to warrant that supposition.^ I do not know that 
we have positive evidence as to any of the Latin works 
being translations from English, except the treatise Be 
Angmentis. 

42. The leading principles of the Baconian philosophy 
are contained in the Advancement of Learning. These 
are amplified, corrected, illustrated, and developed in the 
treatise Be Augmentis Scientiarum, from the fifth book of 
which, with some help from other parts, is taken the first 
book of the Novum Organum, and even a part of the second. 
I nse this language, because, though earlier in publication, 
I conceive that the Novum Organum was later in composi- 
tion. All that veiy important part of this fifth book which 
relates to Experientia Litterata, or Venatio Panis, as he 
calls it, and contains excellent rules for conducting experi- 
ments in natural philosophy, is new, and does not appear in 
the Advancement of Learning, except by way of promise of 
what should be done in it. Nor is this, at least so fully and 
clearly, to be found in the Novum Organum. The second 


^ Tlie translation -was made, as Areh* 
bish-op Tenison informs ns, 'by Mr. 
Herbert and some others, who were 
esteemed masters in the Eoman elo- 
quence.’ 

^ Ipse reperi in archivis dominationis 
sixse, autogrfipha plus minus duodeeim 
Organi Hovi de anno in annum elaborati, 
et ad ineudem rerocati, et singulis annis, 
nlteriore lima subiiidepoliti et castigati, 
donee in illud tfindem corpus adoleverat, 
quo in lucem editumfuit; sicutmulta ex 
' ; janimalibus foetus lambere consuesennt 
quo admembrornm tenitudinem 




’-"'S' ■' 


eos perdneant. In libris snis compo- 
nendis Tcrborum vigorem et perspieiii- 
tatem praecipue scctabatnr, non olegau- 
tiam ant concinnitatem sermoiiis, et inter 
seribendnm ant dietandiim saqxe interro- 
^avit, nnm sensns ejns dare axhnodnm 
et perspicue redditns esaet ? Qnippe qni 
sciret seqnnm. essentTOi’bafamnlarentiir 
rebus, non res verbis. Et si in stylnm 
forsitan politiorem incidisset, siqiudeni 
apnd nostrates eloqnii Anglicani artifex 
habitus est, id evenit, quia evitare ar- 
dunm ei erat. 

' , I* ' •* *' ' ** f '' > i*'' ' ' ' 
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book of tMs latter treatise be professes not to anticipate. 
De Novo Orgaiio silemns, be sajs, iieqiie Se eo qnicqiiam 
praelibamns. This can only apply to the second book, which 
he considered as the real exposition of his method, alter clear- 
ing away the fallacies which form the chief subject of the 
first. Yet what is said of Topica particiilaris, in this fifth 
book De Angmentis (illustrated by ^articles of inquiry con- 
cerning gravity and levity’), goes entirely on the pxinciples 
of the second book of the Novum Organum. 

43. Let us now see what Lord Bacon’s method really was. 
He has given it the name of induction, but carefully of 
distinguishes it from what bore that name in the jlianSduc’ 
old logic, that is, an inference from a perfect enu- 
meration of particulars to a general law of the whole. For 
such an enumeration, though of course conclusive, is rarely 
practicable in nature, where the particulars exceed our 
powers of numbering.^* Nor, again, is the Baconian method 


^ Indnctio quse procecli*-; per enxime- 
rationem simpiieem, res piierilis est, ct 
precario concluclit, et periciilo exponitur 
ab instantia contradictoria, et plenimque 
secundum paiiciora quam par est, et ex 
his tantummodo quai prsesto sunt pro* 
nuntiat. At inductio qutn ad inventionem 
et demonstrationem scientiarum et ar- 
tiuni erit utilis, naturaui separare debet, 
per rejcctiones et exclusiones debitas ; 
ac deinde post negativas tot quot suffi- 
ciunt, super affirmativas concludere ; 
quod adhiic factum non est, nec tenta- 
tum certc, nisi tantummodo a Platone, 
qui ad excutiendas definitiones et ideas, 
hac certe forma indiietioiiis aliqiiatcnus 
iititur. Not. Org. i. 105. In this pas- 
sage Bacon seems to imply that the enu- 
meration of particulars in any induction 
is or ma.y he imperfect. This is certainly 
tile case in the plui’ality of physical in- 
ductions; blit it does not appear that 
the logical TTiters looked upon this as 
the primary and legitimate sense. In- 
duction was distinguished into the com- 
plete and incomplete. ‘ The word,^ 
says a very modern writer, ‘ is perhaps 
unhappy, as indeed it is taken in several 
Tague senses; but to abolish it is impos- 
sible. It is the Latin translation of 
(‘iraycoy^j which word is used by Aris- 
totle as a eoimterpart to cvXAoyia/j.h^, 
He seems to consider it in a perfect, or 
dialectic, and in an imperfect or rhetori- 


cal sense. Thus if a genus (G.) con- 
tained four species (A. E. C. H.), syllo- 
gism would argue, that what is true of 
G. is true of any one of the four ; but 
perfect induction would reason, that 
what we can pirove true of A. E. 0. 1). 
separately, w'e may properly state as 
true of G., the whole genus. This is 
evidently a fciPmal argument, as demon- 
strative as syllogism. But the imper- 
fect or rhetorical induction will perhap.s 
enumerate three only of the species, and 
then draw the conclusion concerning G-., 
which virtually includes the fourth, or, 
what is the same thing, will argue, that 
what is true of the three is to be believed 
true likewise of the fourth.’ Newman’s 
Lectures on Logie, p. 73 (1837.) The 
same distinction between perfect and 
imperfect induction is made in the Bn- 
cyclopedie franqoise, art. Induction, and 
apparently on the authority of the an- 
cients. 

It may be observed that this imper- 
fect induction may be put in a regular 
logical form, and is only vicious in syl- 
logistic reasoning when tHe conclusion 
asserts a higher probability than the 
premises. If, for example, we reason 
thus: Some serpents are venomous.— 
This unknown animal is a serpent. — 
Therefore this is venomous ; we are 
guilty of an obvious paralogism. If we 
infer only, This may be venomous, our 
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to be confounded witli tbe less complete form of tbe induc- 
tive process, namely, inferences from partial experience in 


reasoniBg is perfectly Talk! in itself at 
least in the common apprehension of 
all mankind, except dialecticians, bnt 
not regular in form. The only means 
that I pereeiTe of making it so, is to put 
it in some such phrase as the following : 
All unknown serpents are a:ff'eeted by a 
certain pi'obability of being venomous : 
This animal, &e. It is not necessary, 
of course., that the probability should be 
capable of being estimated, provided we 
mentally conceive it to be no other in 
the conclusion than in the major term. 
In the best treatises on the strict or 
Bjilogistie method, as far as I bave seen, 
there seems a deficiency in respect to 
lyrobahle conclusions, which may have 
arisen from the practice of taking in- 
stances from universal or .necessary, 
rather than contingent truths, as well as 
from the contracted views of reasoning 
which the Aristotelian school have al- 
ways inculcated. Ko sophisms are so 
frequent in practice as the concluding 
generally from a partial induction, or 
assuming (most commonly tacitly) by 
what Archbishop Wbatcly calls ‘a kind 
of logical fiction,* that a few individuals 
are * adequate samples or representa- 
tions of the class they belong to.* 
These sophisms cannot, in the present 
state of things, be practised largely in 
physical science or natural history ; but 
in reasonings on matter of fact they are 
of incessant occurrence. The ‘logical 
fiction ’ may indeed frequently be em- 
ployed, even on subjects unconnected 
with the pliysical laws of nature ; hut to 
know when this may he, and to what 


p, 3o2. The, apparently various opinions 
of these writers, though in some degree 
resolving themselves into difierenets of 
definition, deserve attention from the 
philosophical reader; but it would be 
rather too extraneous from the cliaraetcr 
of the present w’ork to examine them. 

I will only observe, that what has been 
called perfect induction, or a complete 
enumeration of particulars, is as barren 
of new truth as the syllogism itself, to 
•which indeed, though with some variety 
in the formal rules, it xmoperly belongs. 
For if we have already enumerated all 
species of fish, and asserted them to be 
cold-blooded, we advance not a step by 
saying this again of a herring or a had- 
dock. Mr. Mill, therefore, has well re- 
marked, that ‘Induction is a process of 
inference; it ]>i‘oceeds from the known 
to the unknown ; and any operation 
involving no inference, any process in 
which what seems the conclusion is no 
wider than the premises from which it is 
drawn, does not fall within the meaning 
of the term.’ — System of Logie, vol. i. 
p. 352. But this inference is only ren- 
dered logically conclusive, or satisiactory 
to the reason, as anything more than a 
probable argument, by means of a gene- 
ralisation, which assumes, on some extra- 
logical ground, such as the uniformity of 
piiysicul laws, that the partial induction 
might have been rendered universal. If 
the conclusion contains more than the 
premises it is manifestly fallacious. 
But that the inductive syllogism, o e| 
€7rcz7<y7fiscri;AAoyia-;tt5s(Analyt.Priii. 1. ii. 
c. 23), can only lead, in form, to pro- 


extent, is pist that which, far more 
than any other skill, distinguishes what 
is called a good reasoner from a had 
one. 

[I permit this note to remain as in 
former editions; but it might have been 
more fully and more cori'ectly expressed. 
The proper nature of induction has been 
treated within a few years by Sir William 
Hamilton (Edinburgh Review, toL Ivii.b 
by Archbishop Whately in his Elements 
of Logic, by the author of the article 
* Organon * in the Penny Cyclopaedia, 
by M. de R^musat, Essais de .Philo- 
sophie, vol. ii. p. 408,, by Dr. Wheweli 
in the ‘ History,’ and again in the 
^ ; ‘ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,* 
, . 1 ^ by ISjr. Mill, System of Logic, vol. L 


hable conclusions, even tliough the enu- 
meration slionld he complete, appears 
from its being in the third figure, though 
after a general principle is once esta- 
blished by induction, when we come to 
apply it in new cases, tho process will 
he in the first. Arclibishop Whately 
and Sir W. Hamilton only differ in ap- 
pearance as to this, since they look to 
'different periods of reasoning; one in 
which experience is generaiis'ed hj the 
assumption of somethiiig unproved ; an- 
other, in which a particular ease is 
shown to fall within the g^meralisation. 
But the second is not the induction of 
Aristotle. What this was I find no- 
where more neatly delivered than in an 
Arabic treatise on logic, published, with 
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Biliiilar circiiinstaiices ; tlioiigli 'tMs may be a .Teiy siifiicieiit 
groiiacl for , practical^ wbicli' is probable^ kiitwlecige. His 
own method rests on the same geiieiu! ■ principle^ namely, 
the: imifonnity of the laws of nature, so that in certain 
conditions , of .pligeiiomena the ■ same effects or the >saiiie, 
causes . may ' be assumed; bat it endeavours ■ to establish 
these laws on a more exact and finer process of reasoiiing 
than partial experience can effect. For the reciirrenee of 
antecedents and consequents does not prove a necessary 
connexion between them, unless we can exclude the presence 
of all other conditions which may determine the event. 
Long and continued experience of such a recurrence, indeed, 
raises a high probability of a necessary connexion ; but the 
aim of Bacon was to supersede experience in this sense, and 
to find a shorter road to the result ; and for this his methods 
of exclusion are devised. As comxdete and accurate a col- 
lection of facts, connected with the subject of inquiry, as 
possible, is to be made out by means of that copious natural 
history which he contemplated, or from any other good 
sources. These are to be selected, compared, and scruti- 
nised, according to the rules of natural interpretation 
delivered in the second book of the ISTovum Orgaiium, or 
such others as he designed to add to them ; and if exj^eri- 
ments are admissible, these are to be conducted according to 
the same rules. Experience and observation are the guides 
through the Baconian j)hilosophy, which is the handmaid 
and interpreter of nature. When Lord Bacon seems to 
decry experience, which in certain passages he might be 
thought to do, it is the particular and empirical observation 

a translation, in the eighth volnine of produces certainty, 
the Asiatic Eesea relies. ‘It is imperfect indnetion when a 

‘ Induction is the process of collecting number of individuals of a class being 
particulars for the purpose of establish- overlooked or excluded, a general rule 
ing a general rule respecting the nature is thus established respecting the whole, 
of the whole class. Induction is of two Tor instance, if it should be assumed 
kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect. It that all animals move the imder-jaw in 
perfect induction when the general rule " eating, because this is the ea^e %vith man, 
® is obtained from an examination of all horses, goats, and sheep, this would be an 
the parts. For example, all animals are example of imperfect induction, which 
either endowed with speech, or not en- does not afford certainty, because it is 
do wed with speech. But those endowed possible that some animals may not move 
and those not endowed are both sentient ; the under-jaw in eating, as it is reported 
therefore all animals are sentient. This of the. crocodile/ p, 127. — 1847.] 
is an example of perfect induction, which 
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of iiidmdtials/ from whicli many rasli generalisations had 
been drawn, §s opposed to that foiiiicled on an accurate 
natural history. Such hasty inferences he reckoned still 
more pernicious to true knowledge than the sophistical 
methods of the current philosophy; and in a remai*kable 
passage, after censuring this precipitancy of empirical con- 
clusions in the chemists, and in Gilbert’s Treatise on the 
Magnet, utters a prediction that if ever mankind, excited 
by his counsels, should seriously betake themselves to seek 
the guidance of experience, instead of relying on the dog- 
matic schools of the sophists, the proiieness of the human 
mind to snatch at general axioms would expose them to 
much risk of error from the theories of this superficial class 
of philosophers.^ 

44. The indignation, however, of Lord Bacon is iiiore fre- 

Hisdisiiice qriently directed against the predominant philoso- 
of Aristotle. p|^y that of Aiistotie and the schoolmen. 

Though he does justice to the great abilities of the former, 
and acknowledges the exact attention to facts displayed in 
his History of Animals, lie deems him one of the most 
eminent adversaries to the only method that can guide us 
to the real laws of nature. The old Greek philosophers, 
Empedocles, Leucippus, Anaxagoras, and others of their 
age, who had been in the right track of inve itigation, 
stood much higher in the esteem of Bacon than their suc- 
cessors, Plato, Zeno, Aristotle, by whose lustre they had 
been so much superseded, that both their works have pe- 
rished, and their tenets ax'e with difficulty collected. These 
more distinguished leaders of the Grecian schools were in 
Ills eyes little else than disputatious professors (it must be 
remembered that he had in general only physical science in 
bis view) who seemed to have it in common with children, 
^ ut ad garriendum prompt! sint, generare non possint ; ’ so 
wordy and barren was their mis-called wisdom. 

45. Those who object to the importance of Lord Bacon’s 
His metiaod "^precepts in philosophy that mankind have practised 
quSedf ' many of them immemorially, are rather confirming 
their utility than taking off much from their originality in 

^ Eov. Organ, lib. i, 04. It may be doubted whether Bacon did full justice 

Q-ilbert. 
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anj fair sease of tliat, term. Erery logical aietliod is built 
oa tlie cbinmoa faculties ' of liumaii' natarej wfiieli liare been 
exercised since tlie creation in diseeming, better or worse^ 
truth fiwi, falsehood, and inferring the- iiokiiowni from the 
..known. , That men might have done this more correctly is 
manifest from the quantity of error into which, from wioife 
of reasoning well on what came before them, they have 
habitually Mien. In expe.rimental philosoiAy, to which the 
more special rules . of Lord Bacon are generally referred, 
there was a notorious want of that very process of reasoning 
which he has supplied. It is more than probable, indeed, 
that the great physical philosophers of the sev'enteenth een- 
tiny would have been led to employ some of his rules, had 
he never promulgated them ; but I believe they had been 
little regarded in the earlier period of science.^^ It is also a 
very defective view of the Baconian method to look only at 
the experimental rules given in the Novum Organum. The 
preparatory steps of completely exhausting the natural his- 
tory of the subject of inquiry by a patient and sagacious 
consideration of it in every light are at least of equal 
importance, and equally prominent in the inductive phi- 
losophy. 

46, The first object of Lord Bacon’s philosophical writings 
is to prove their own necessity, by giving an unfa- 
vourable impression as to the actual state of most 
sciences, in consequence, of the prejudices of the human 
mind, and of the mistaken methods pursued in their cultiva- 
tion. The second was to point out a better prospect for the 
future. One of these occupies the treatise De Auginentis, 
and the first book of the Novum Organum. The other, be- 
sides many anticipations in these, is partially detailed in the 
second book, and would have been more thoroughly de- 
veloped in those remaining portions which the author did 
not complete. We shall now give a very short sketch of 
these two famous works, which comprise the greater part of 
* the Baconian philosophy. 


It has been remarked, that the elevation, was * a crucial instamc, one of 
famous experiment of Pascal on the ba- the first, if not the very first, on record 
rometer by carrying it to a considerable in phl-sies.’ Herschel, p* 229. 
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History. 


Toetry. 


'47, The AdmBcement of Leariimg is dmcleci into two 
sketck'of the books^ oiilj ; tliB- treatise De Aiigineiitis into iiiiie. 
Aiiginentis. The. first of tliese^ in the latter, is introductory, and " 
designed to remove prejudices against the search after truth, 
by indicating the causes which had hitherto obstnieted it. 
In the second book, he lays down his celebrated partition of 
human learnmginto history, poetry, and philosophy, 
according to the facnlties of the mind respectively 
concerned in them, the. memory, imagination, and reason. 
History is natural or civil, under the latter of which ecclesi- 
astical and literary histories are comprised. These again 
fall into regular subdivisions; all of which he treats in a 
summary manner, and points out the deficiencies which 
ought to be supplied in many departnients of history. 

Poetry succeeds in the last chapter of the same 
book, but by confining the name to fictitious narra- 
tive, except as to ornaments of style, which he refers to a 
different part of his subject, he much limited his views of 
that literature ; even if it were true, as it certainly is not, 
that the imagination alone, in any ordinary use of the word, 
is the medium of poetical Emotion. The word emotion, 
indeed, is sufficient to show that Bacon should either have 
excluded poetry altogether from his enumeration of sciences 
and learning, or taken into consideration other faculties of 
the soul than those which are merely intellectual. 

48. Stewart has praised with justice a short but beautiful 
Fine passage Paragraph concerning poetry (under which title 
on poetry, comprehended all the various creations of 

the faculty of imagination, at least as they are manifested 
by words), wherein Bacon ^ has exhausted everything that 
philosophy and good sense have yet had to offer on the sub- 
ject of what has since been called the heau ideal, ^ The same 
eminent writer and ardent admirer of Bacon observes that 
D’Alembert improved on the Baconian arrangement by 
classing the fine arts together with poetry. Injustice had 
been done to painting and music, especially the former, ' 
when, in the fourth book De Augmentis, they were counted 
as mere artes voluptarise,’ subordinate to a sort of Epicurean 
gratifi.cation of the senses, and only somewhat more liberal 
than cookery or cosmetics. 
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49. In the tliircl boot^ science liaTing -beeii divided into 
theological and philosophical, and the. former, oi' 
what regards , revealed religion, being postponed for 
the present, he lays it down that all philosophy relates to God, 
to nature, or to man. Under natural theology, as a sort of 
appendix, he reckons the science or theory of angels and 
superhuman spirits ; a more favourite theme, especially as 
treated independently of revelation, in the ages that preceded 
Lord Bacon, than it has been since. Natural philosophy 
is speculative or practical ; the former divided into physics, 
in a particular sense, and metaphysics; ^one of which in- 
quireth and haiidleth the material and efficient causes ; the 
other handleth the formal and final causes.’ Hence physics 
dealing with particular instances, and regarding only the 
effects produced, is precarious in its conclusions, and does 
not reach the stable principles of causation. 

^ Litnus ut liic dnrescit, et lisec ut cera liquescit 
Uno eodemqire igni. 

Metaphysics, to which word he gave a sense as remote from 
that which it bore in the Aristotelian schools as from that in 
which it is commonly employed at present, had for its proper 
object the investigation of forms. It was generally re- 
ceived and inveterate opinion, that the inquisition of man 
is not competent to find out essential forms or true differ- 
ences.’ ^ Formse iiiventio,’ he says in another place, hahe- 
tiir pro desperata.’ The word form itself, being borro-wed 
from the old philosophy, is not immediately intelligible to 
every reader. In the Baconian sense,’ says Playfair, ^ form 
differs only from cause in being permanent, whereas 
we apply cause to that which exists in order of 
time.’ Form {naMira naturans, as it was barbarously called) 
is the general law, or condition of existence, in any substance 
or quality {nahora naturata)^ which is wherever its form is.^ 
The conditions of a mathematical figure, prescribed in its 


“ Licet enim in natura nihil vere ex- operandum. Earn antem legem ojnsquo 
istat pra^ter corpora indiyidua, edeiitia paragraplios Eormanun nomine intelli- 
actus piu’os inclividuos ex lege, in doc- gimus ; prsesertim cum hoc voeabnliim 
trinis tarnen ilia ipsa lex, ejusque inqni- invaluerit efc familiariter occnrrat, Nov. 
sitio, et inventio atqiie oxplicatio pro Org. ii. 2, : ' 
fundamonto cst tarn ad seiendnm quam 
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lieliBition, might in this sense be called its form,, if it did not 
seem to be Lord Bacon’s intention to confine the word to the 
laws of particular sensible existences. In modern philosophy, 
it might be defined to be that particular combination of 
forces which impresses a certain modification upon matter 
subjected to their infiuence. 

60. To a knowledge of snch forms, or laws of essence and 
anight some- existence, at least in a certain degree, it might be 
qiiiredinto. possibie, in Bacon s sangmne estimation oi his own 
logic, for man to attain. Not that we coiild hope to under- 
stand the forms of complex beings, which are almost infinite 
in variety, but the simple and primary natures, which are 
comhined in them. To inquire the form of a lion, of an 
oak, of gold, nay of water, of air, is a vain pnrsnit; but to 
inquire the forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of vegetation, 
of colours, of gravity and levity, of density and teiinity, of 
heat, of cold, and all other natures and qualities, which, like 
an alphabet, are not many, and of which the essences, upheld 
by matter, of all creatures do consist ; to inquire, I say, the 
true forms of these is that part of metaphysics which we 
now define of.’® Thus, in the words soon afterwards 
uses, ^ of natural philosophy, the basis is natural history ; 
the stage next the basis is physic; the stage next the vertical 
point is metaphysic. As for the vertical point, “ Opus quod 
operatur Deus a principio usque ad finem,” the summary law 
of nature, we know not whether man’s inquiry can attain 
unto it.’P 

51. The second object of metaphysics, according to Lord 
Final causes Bacon’s notion of the word, was the investigation 
slighted. of final causes. It is well known that he has spoken 
of this, in physics, with unguarded disparagement."^ ^ Like 


* In the Novum Organxim he seems This sentence ho has scarcely altered in 
to have gone a little beyond this, and the Latin. 

to have hoped that the form itself of ^ Causa finalis tantum abest ut prosit, 
concrete things might be known. Datae. ut etiam scientias corriimpat, nisi in 
autem natur?fi formam, sive difEerentiam hominis actionibus. Nov. Org. ii. 2. It 
veram, sive natiiram naturantem, sive must be remembered that Baeon had 
fontem emanationis (ista enim vocabula good reason to deprecate the admixture 
habemus, quse ad indieationem rei proxi- of theological dogmas with philosophy, 
me accedunt), invenire opus et intentio which had been, and has often since been, 
est Humanae Seientiae. Lib. ii, 1. ■ the absolute perversion of aU legitimate 
y Advancement of Learning, book ii. ■ reasoning in science. See what Stewart 
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a yirgin consecrated to God, it bears notMiig one of tliose 
witty conceits tliat sparkle oyer Ms yyritings, but will not 
bear a severe examination. It bas been well remarked that 
almost at tbe moment be published this, one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of Ms age, the circulation of tbe blood, 
bad rewarded tbe acuteness of Harvey in reasoning on tbe 
final 'cause of tbe valves in tlie veins. 

o2. Mature, or physical pHlosopby, according to Lord 
Bacon’s partition, did not comprebend the human not in- 
species, Whether this be not more consonant to 
popular language, adopted by preceding systems of 
philosophy, than to a strict and perspicuous arrangement, 
may by some be doubted; though a very respectable au- 
thority, that of Dugald Stewart, is opposed to including man 
in the province of physics. Bor it is surely strange to 
separate the physiology of the human body, as quite a 
science of another class, from that of inferior animals ; and 
if we place this part of our being ixnder the department of 
physical philosophy, we shall soon be embarrassed by what 
Bacon has called the ^doctrina de foedere,’ the science of 
the connexion between the soul of man and his bodily 


has said upon Lord Bacon’s objection to 
reasoning from 'final causes in physics^ 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers* book iii. clmpl ii. sect. 4. 

[It ought to be more remembered 
than sometimes it has been, that Bacon 
solely objects to the confusion of final 
with efitcient causes, or, as some would 
say, wdth antecedent conditions. These 
alone he considered to fall within the 
.province of physics. But, as a part 
of metaphysical theology, he gives the 
former here a place. Stewart has quoted 
at length the passage, which entirely 
vindicates Bacon from the charge of de- 
preciating the argument in favour of 
theism from the structure of the world : 
a charge not uncommonly insinuated 
against him in the seventeenth century, 
blit repeated lately with the most dog- 
matic violence by a powerful writer, 
Count de Maistre, Examen de la Phi- 
los. de Bacon, c. 13, et alibi. Bruxelles, 
1838. This work, little kno-wn perhaps 
in England, is from beginning to end a 
violent attack upon the Baconian philo- 
sophy and its author, by a man of extra- 


ordinary vigour as a polemical writer, 
quick to discover any weak point, and 
powerful to throw upon it the light of a 
remarkably masculine and perspicuous 
style ; second only perhaps in these, re- 
spects to Bossuet, or rather only falling 
short of him in elegance of language ; 
but, like him, a mere sworn soldier of 
one party, utterly destitute of an eclectic 
spirit in his own philosophy, or even of 
the power of appreciating with ordinary 
candour the diversities of opinion in 
others ; repulsive therefore not only to 
all who have looked with reverence upon, 
those whom he labours to degrade, but 
to all who abhor party-spirit in the re- 
seai'ch of truth; yet not unworthy to bo 
read even by them, since he has many 
just criticisms, and many acute observa- 
tions; such, however, as ought always 
to be tided by comparison’with the text 
of Bacon, whom he may not designedly 
have misrepresented, but, having set out 
with the conviction that he was a char- 
latan and an atheist, he naturally is led 
to. exhibit in no other light. — 1847.] 
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frame, a vast and interesting field, even yet very imperfectly 
explored. ■ 

53. It lias pleased, however, tlie anthor to follow liig own 
Man, in body arrangement. The fourth book relates to the eonsti- 
andmind. tntion, bodily and mental, of mankind. In this 
book he has introduced several subdivisions -which, considered 
merely as such, do not always appear the most philosophical ; 
but the pregnancy and acuteness of his observations under 
each head silence aU criticism of this kind. This book has 
nearly double the extent of the corresponding pages in the 
Advancement of Learning. The doctrine as to the substance 
of the thinking principle having been very slightly touched, 
or rather passed over, with two curious disquisitions on divi- 
nation and fascination, he advances in four ensuing books to 
the intellectual and moral faculties, and those sciences which 
Logic- immediately depend upon them. Logic and Ethics 
are the grand divisions, correlative to the reason 
and the will of man. Logie, according to Lord Bacon, com- 
prises the sciences of inventing, judging, retaining, and 
delivering the conceptions of the mind. We invent, that is, 
discover nevF arts, or new arguments ; we judge by induction 
or by syllogism ; the memory is capable of being aided by 
artificial methods. All these processes of the mind are the 
subjects of several sciences, which it was the peculiar aim of 
Bacon, by his own logic, to place on solid foundations. 

64. It is here to be remarked, that the sciences of logic 
S^S'itby etkics, according to the partitions of Lord 

Bacon. Bacon, are far more extensive than we are accus- 
■tomed to consider them. Whatever concerned the human 
intellect came under the first ; whatever related to the -ndll 
and affections of the mind fell under the head of ethics. 
Logica de intellectu et rations,, ethica de voluntate appotitu 
et affectibus disserit ; altera decreta, altera actiones progignit. 
But it has been usual to confine logic -to the methods of 
guiding the understanding in the search for trirth ; and some, 
though, aS it seems to me, in a manner not warranted by the 
best usage of phaosophers,-^ have endeavoured to exclude 
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e¥ei 7 tMBg but tie , s jllogistie mode' of reasoning frinn tlu'^ 
logical', px-oriiice. Wlietlier, again^ tie nature and operatirui:? 
of tie liuman.iiiiiid, in gen,eral 5 ought to'ie rectoned a part 
of piysics, lias already been mentioned as a disputable 
.■question. ■ * ' ' ■ . 

■55. ; Tie science of deliTering our own thoughts to others, 
branciing into grammar and idietoric, and iiieliidiiig onunmar 
poetry, so far as ■ its proper reiicles, metre and toric. 
diction, are concerned, occupies tie sixth book. In all this 
ie finds more desiderata tian, from tie great attention paid 
to these subjects by tie ancients, could haye been expected. 
Tins iis ingenious coUection of antitieta, or common-pkees 
in rhetoric, tiougi mentioned by Cicero as to tie judicial 
species of eloquence, is first extended by Bacon himself, as 
ie supposes, to deliberative or political orations. I do not, 
however, think it probable that this branch of topics could 
have been neglected by antiquity, tiougi tie writings re- 
lating to it may not have descended to us ; nor can we by 
any means say there is nothing of tie kind in Aristotle’s 
Eietoric. Whether the utility of these common-places, 
when collected in books, be very great, is another question. 
And a similar doubt might be suggested with respect to the 
elenchs, or refutations, of rhetorical sophisms, ^ colores 
boni et mali,’ which he reports as equally deficient, though 
a commencement had been made by Aristotle. 

56, In the seventh book we come to ethical science. This 
he deems to have been insufficiently treated. He 
would have the different tempers , and characters of 
mankind first considered, then their passions and affections ; 
(neither of which, as he justly observes, find a place in the 
Ethics of Aristotle, though they are sometimes treated, not 
so appositely, in his Ehetoric ;) lastly, the methods of alter- 
ing and affecting the will and appetite,- such as custom, 
education, imitation, or society. ^ The main and primitive 
division of moral knowledge seemeth to be into the exemplar 
or platform of good, and the regiment or culture of tlie mind ; 
the one describing the nature of good, the other presenting 
rules how to subdue, apply, and accommodate the will of man 
thereunto.’ This latter he also calls ^ the Georgies of the 
mind.’ He seems to place ^ the platform or essence" of 
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good ^ ill seeking the good of the whole, rather than that of 
the individnal, applying this to refute the ancient theories 
as to the snmmnm bomim. But perhaps Bacon had not 
thoronghly disentangled this question, and confoiiiids, as is 
not unusual, the summum or personal felicity, with the 

object of moral action, or commune homim. He is right, 
however, in preferring, morally speaking, the active to the 
contemplative life against Aristotle and other philosophers. 
This part is translated in De Augmentis, with little variation, 
from the Advancement of Learning ; as is also what follows 
on the Georgies, or culture, of the mind. The philosophy of 
civil life, as it relates both to the conduct of men in their 
mutual intercourse, which is peculiarly termed prudence, and 
to that higher prudence which is concerned with the ad- 
ministration of communities, fills up the chart of the 
Baconian ethics. In the eighth hook, admirable reflections 
on the former of these subjects occur at almost every sen- 
tence, Many, perhaps most, of these will be found in the 
Advancement of Learning. But in this, he had been, for a 
reason sufficiently obvious and almost avowed, cautiously 
silent upon the art of government, the craft of bis king. 

The motives for silence were still so powerful, that 
he treats, in’ the De Augmentis, only of two heads 
in political science ; the methods of enlarging the boundaries 
of a state, which James I. could hardly resent as an inter- 
ference with his own monoply, and one of far more im- 
portance to the well-being of mankind, the principles of 
universal jurisprudence, or rather of universal legislation, 
according to which standard all laws ought to be framed. 
These he has sketched in ninety-seven aphorisms, or short 
rules, which, from the great exxierience of Bacon in the laws, 
as well as his peculiar vocation towards that part of xihilo- 
sophy, deserve to be studied at this day. IJpon such topics, 
the progressive and innovating spirit of his genius was less 
likely to be perceived ; but he is here, as on all occasions, 
equally free from what he has happily called in one of his 
essays, the ‘ froward retention of custom,^ the xirejudice of 
mankind, like that of perverse children, against what is 
advised to them for their real good, and what they cannot 
to be conducive _ to it. This whole eighth book is 


Politics. 
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pregnant witli profoiiiicl aiid original' tliinkiiig. Hie ninth 
.and lastj wMclx is sliort^ glances only at soma, desi- 
derata in theological science, and is chiefly remark- 
able, as it displays a more liberal and catholic spirit than 
was often, to be met with in a- period signalised by Ingot ry 
and .ecclesiastical pride* But as the abjuration of human 
authority is the first principle of ■ .Lord Bacon’s pliilosi>|4iy, 
and the preparation for Ms logic, it was not expedient to 
say too much of its usefulness in theological pursuits, 

57. At the conclusion of the whole, we may find a summary 
catalosrue of the deficiencies, which, in the course 

® ~ T T T /» -t munwr&tm 

of this ample review. Lord Bacon had found wortm- by liiu. 
of being supplied by patient and philosophical inquiry. Of 
these desiderata, few, I fear, have since been filled up, at 
least in a collective and systematic manner, according to his 
suggestions. Great materials, usefiii intimations, and even 
partial delineations, are certainly to be found, as to many of 
the rest, in the writings of those who have done honour to 
the last two centuries. But with all our pride in modern 
science, very much even of what, in Bacon’s time, was per- 
ceived to be wanting, remains for the diligence and sagacity 
of those who are yet to come. 

58. The first book of the STovum Organum, if it is not better 
known than any other part of Bacon’s philosophical Kovum 

, , ■ .■ j- . -»• X Orammii : 

writings, has at least furnished more of those strik- book, 
ing passages which shine in quotation. It is written in de- 
tached aphorisms ; the sentences, even where these aphorisms 
are longest, not flowing much into one another, so as to create 
a snspicion, that he had formed adversaria, to which he com- 
mitted his thoughts as they arose. It is full of repetitions ; 
and indeed this is so usual with Lord Bacon, that whenever 
we find an acute reflection or brilliant analogy, it is more than 
an even chance that it will recur in some other place. I have 
already observed that he has hinted the Novum Organum to 
be a digested summary of his method, but not the entire 
system as he designed to develop it, even in that small portion 
which he has handled at alL 

59. Of the splendid passages in the Novum Organum none 
are perhaps so remarkable as his celebrated division of falla- 
cies, not such as the dialecticians had been accustomed to 
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refute, depending upon equivocal words, or faulty disposi- 
Paiiacies. premises, but lying far deeper in the natural 

idoia; Qj. incidental prejudices of tbe mind itself. These 
are four in number: idoia tribus , to whieh from certain com- 
mon weaknesses of human nature we are universally liable 5 
idoia specus^ which from peculiar dispositions and circum- 
stances of individuals mislead them in different manners; 
idoia for% arising from the current usage of words, which 
represent things much otherwise than as they really are ; and 
idoia theatric \NlciiQh false systems of philosophy and erroneous 
methods of reasoning have introduced. Hence, as the re- 
fracted ray gives us a false notion as to the place of the object 
whose image it transmits, so our own minds are a refracting 
medium to the objects of their own contemplation, and require 
all the aid of a well directed philosophy either to rectify the 
perception, or to make allowances for its errors. 

60. These idoia, sthcoka, images, illusions, fallacies, or as 
coiifotindcd Lord Bacon calls them in the Advancement of Learn- 
with Idols, appearances, have been often named in 

English idols of the tribe, of the den, of the niarket-xfface. 
But it seems better, unless we retain the Latin name, to 
employ one of the synonymous terms given above. For the 
use of idol in this sense is little warranted by the practice 
of the language, nor is it found in Bacon himself ; but it has 
misled a host of writers, wljpever might be the first that 
applied it, even among such as are conversant with the Hovuni 
Organum. ^ Bacon proceeds,’ says Playfair, ^ to enumerate the 
causes of error, the idols, as he calls them, or Mse divinities 
to which the mind had so long been accustomed to bow.’ And 
with a similar misapprehension of the meaning of the word, 
in speaking of the idoia speem, he says, Besides the causes 
of error which are common to all mankind, each individual, 
according to Bacon, has his own dark cavern or den, into 
wliicli the light is imperfectly admitted, and in the obscurity 
of whieh a tutelary idol lurks, at whose shrine tbe trnth is 
often sacrificed.’® Thus also Dr. Thomas Brown; ^in the 
inmost sanctuaries of the mind were all the idols which he 
overthrew;’ and a later author on the Novum Organum 
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fancies tliat Bacon f strikingly, tkongli in liis nsnal quaint 
style, calls the prejudices that check the progress of the mind 
by the name of idols, because mankind are apt to pay homage 
to these, instead of regarding truth/ ^ Thus, too, in the 
translation of the Novum Organum, published in Mr. Basil 
Montagu’s edition, we find idola rendered by idols, with- 
out explanation. We may in fact say that this meaning has 
been almost universally given by later writers. By whom it 
was introduced I cannot determine. Cudworth, in a passage 
wdiere he glances at Bacon, has said, ‘^ It is no idol of the don, 
to use that affected language.’ But, in the pedantic style of 
the seventeenth century, it is not impossible that idol may 
here have been put as a mere translation of the Greek siSmXoPy 
and in the same general sense of an idea or intellectual 
iiiiage.^ Although the popular sense would not be inapposite 
to the general purpose of Bacon in the first part of the Novum 
Organum, it cannot be reckoned so exact and philosophical an 
illustration of the sources of human error as the unfaithful 


image, the shadow of reality, seen through a refracting sur- 
face, or reflected from an unequal mirror, as in the Platonic 
hypothesis of the cave, wherein we are placed with our backs 
to the light, to which he seems to allude in his idola specus,^ 
And as this is also plainly the true meaning, as a comparison 
with the parallel passages in the Advancement of Learning 
demonstrates, there can be no pretence for continuing to 
employ a word which has served to mislead such men as 


Brown and Playfair. 


* Introduetion to tlie novum Orga- 
iinm, published by the Society for the 
Bittusion of U-seful Knowledge. Even 
Stewart seems to have fallen into the 
same error, ‘ While these idols of the 
don maintain their authority, the culti- 
Yatioii of the philosophical spirit is im- 
possible ; or rather it is in a rcnimciation 
of this idolatry that the philosophical 
S])iri,t essentially consists.’ Dissertation, 
&c. — The observation is equally true, 
whatever sense we may give to idol. 

“ In Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary this House is not mentioned. But 
in that of the Eneyclopadia Metropo- 
litana we have these w^ox^ds : ‘ An idol 
or imago is also opposed to a reality; 
tlms Lord Bacon (sc-'o the quotation from 
him) spivdks of idols or false appear- 


ances.’ The quotation is from tho 
tx'anslatiou of one of his short Latin 
ti\acts, wdiich was not made by himself. 
It is, however, a proof that the word idol 
was once used in this sense. 

* Quisque ex phantasi:^ sum celliilis, 
tanquam ex specu Platonis, philosopha- 
tur. Historia Naturalis, in pr&efationo. 
Coleridge has some fine lines in allusion 
to this hypothesis in that magnifieeiit 
effusion of his genius, the introduction 
to the second book of Joan of Are, 
but withdrawn, after the first edition, 
from that poem ; where he describes us 
as ‘ Placed with our backs to bright 
reality/ I am not, however, certain 
that Bacon meant this precise analogy 
by his idola spectis. See De Augmentis, 
lib. y. c, 4, 
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61. In ihe second book of tbe Novnm Organnm we come 
Second book at leiiarth. to the new lo^ ic, the interpretation of 

of Novum X ^ 1 -X J1 1 i* X- 

organum. nature as he calls it, or the rules lor conducting 
inquiries in natural philosophy according to his inductive 
method. It is, as we have said, a fragment of his entire 
system, and is chiefly confined to the ^prerogative in- 
stanceSj’y or phsenomena which are to be selected, for various 
reasons, as most likely to aid our investigations of nature. 
Fifteen of these are used to guide the intellect, five to assist 
the senses, seven to correct the practice. This second book 
is written with more than usual want of perspicuity, and 
though it is intrinsically the Baconian philosophy in a pre- 
eminent sense, I much doubt whether it is very extensively 
read, though far more so than it was fifty years since. 
Playfair, however, has given an excellent abstract of it in his 
Preliminary Dissertation to the Bncyclopmdia Britannica, 
with abundant and judicious illustrations from modern 
science. Sir John Herschel, in his admirable Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy, has added a greater number from still 
more recent discoveries, and has also furnished such a 
luminous development of the difficulties of the Novum 
Organum, as had been vainly hoped in former times. The 
commentator of Bacon should he himself of an original 
genius in philosophy. These novel illustrations are the 
more useful, because Bacon hiigself, from defective knowledge 
of natural phenomena, and from what, thongh contrary to 
his precepts, his ardent fancy could not avoid, a premature 
hastening to explain the essences of things instead of their 
proximate causes, has frequently given erroneous examples. 
It is to be observed, on the other hand, that he often antici- 
pates with marvellous sagacity the discoveries of posterity, 
and that his patient and acute analysis of the phsenoniena of 
heat has been deemed a model of his own inductive reasoning. 
"No one/ observes. Playfair, "has done so much in such 
cmcumstances.’ He was even ignorant of some things that 

y The allusion in * prasrogativf^ in- being first called, though by lot, was 
Btantiarum ’ is not to the English word generalljr found, by some prejudice or 
prerogntive, as Sir John Herschel seems superstition, to influence the rest, which 
to suppose (Discourse on Katural Phi- seldom voted otherwise. It is rather a 
losophy, p. 182), hut to the praerogativa forced analogy, which is not uncommon 
centuria in the Eonian comitia, which with Bacon. 
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lie migM liave known ; lie wanted every branct of matlie- 
matics; and placed in tliis remote corner of Europe^ without 
many kindred minds to animate his zeal for physical science, 
seems hardly to have believed the discoveries of Galileo. 

62. It has happened to Lord Bacon, as it has to many 
other writers, that he has been extolled for qualities oonMence 
by no means characteristic of his mind. The first 
aphorism of the ifovum Organum, so frequently quoted, 
^ Man, the servant *and interpi^eter of nature, performs and 
understands so much as he has collected concerning the 
order of nature by observation or reason, nor do his power 
or his knowledge extend farther,’ has seemed to bespeak an 
extreme sobriety of imagination, a willingness to acquiesce 
in registering the phmnomeiia of nature without seeking a 
revelation of her secrets. And nothing is more true than 
that such was the cautious and patient course of inquiry 
prescribed by him to all the genuine disciples of his inductive 
method. But he was far from being one of those humble 
philosophers who would limit human science to the enumera- 
tion of particular facts. He had, on the contrary, vast hopes 
of the human intellect under the guidance of his new logic. 
The Latens Schematismus, or intrinsic configuration of bodies, 
the Latens processus ad formam, or transitional operation 
through which they pass from one form, or condition of 
nature, to another, would one ^day, as he hoped, be brought 
to light ; and this not, of course, by simple observation of 
the senses, nor even by assistance of instruments, concerning 
tbe utility of which he was rather sceptical, but by a rigorous 
application of exclusive and affirmative propositions to the 
actual phenomena by the inductive method. ‘ It a^ipears,’ 
says Playfair, Hhat Bacon placed the ultimate object of 
philoso]3hy too high, and too much out of the reach of man, 
even when his exertions are most skilfully conducted. He 
seems to have thought, that by giving a proper directiou to 
our researches, and carrying them on according to the 
inductive method, we should arrive at the knowled*ge of the 
essences of the powers and qualities residing in bodies ; that 
we should, for instance, become acquainted with the essence 
of heat, of cold, of colour, of transparency. The fiict how- 
ever is, that, in as fiir as science has yet advanced, no one 
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essence lias been discovered, eitlier as to matter in general, 
or as to any of its more extensive modifications. We are yet 
in doubt wbether beat is a peculiar motion of the minute 
parts of bodies, as Bacon bimself conceived it to be, or some- 
tiling emitted or radiated from tlieir surfaces, or lastly, tlie 
vibrations of an elastic medium by wbicli tbey are penetrated 
and surrounded.’ 

63. It requires a very extensive survey of the actual do- 
Aimostjns- niinioii of science, and a great* sagacity, to judge, 
tifiedofiate; loosest maimer, wbat is beyond tlie pos- 

sible limits of human knowledge. Certainly, since the time 
when this passage was written by Playfah, more steps have 
been made towards realising the sanguine aiiticipations of 
Bacon than in the two centuries that had elapsed since the 
publication of the iNfovum Organuin. We do not yet hwto 
the real nature of heat, but few would pronounce it im- 
possible or even unlikely that we may know it, in the same 
degree that we know other physical realities not immediately 
perceptible, before many years shall have expired/ The 
atomic theory of Dalton, the laws of crystalline substances 
discovered by Hauy, the development of others still subtler 
by Mitsclierlich, instead of exhibiting, as the older phi- 
losoi)hy had done, the idola rerum, the sensible appearances 
of eoncrete substance, radiations from the internal glory, 
admit us, as it were, to stand within the vestibule of nature’s 
temple, and to gaze on the very curtain of the shrine. If, 
indeed, we could know the internal structure of one primary 
atom, and could tell, not of course by immediate testimony 
of sense, but by legitimate inference from it, through what 
constant laws its component, though indiscerpible, molecules, 
the atoms of atoms, attract, retain, and repel each other, we 
should have before our mental vision not only the Latens 
Schematismus, the real configuration of the substance, but 
its /orm, or efficient nature, and could give as perfect a doii- 
nition of any such substance, of gold for example, as we can 
of a cone or a parallelogram. The recent discoveries of 
animal and vegetable development, and especially the happy 
application of the microscope to observing chemical and 
organic changes in their actual course, are equally remark- 
able advances towards a knowledge of the Latens processus 
ad formam, the corpuscular motions by which all change 
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must be aceamplislied^ and are in fact a great deal more than 
Baeon biniself would have deemed possible/ 

64. Tliese astoiiisliing revelations of natural mysteries, 
fresb tidings of wMcb crowd in upon us every day, 
may be likely to overwhelm all sober hesitation as 
to the capacities of the human mind, and to bring *^ouncis. 
back that confidence which Bacon, in so much less favourable 
circumstances, has ventured to feel. There seem, however, 
to be good reasons for keeping within bounds this expecta- 
tion of future improvement, which, as it has sometimes been 
announced in unqualified phrases, is hardly more philo- 
sophical than the vulgar supposition that the capacities 
of mankind are almost stationary. The phsenomena of na- 
ture, indeed, in all their possible combinations, are so infi- 
nite, ill a popular sense of the word, that during no period, to 
which the human species can be conceived to reach, would 
they be entirely collected and registered. The case is still 
stronger as to the secret agencies and processes by means of 
which their phsenomeiia are displayed. These have as yet, 
in no one instance, so far as I know, been fully ascei‘tained. 

^ Microscopes,’ says Herschel, ^ have been constructed which 
magnify more than one thousand times in linear dimension, 
so that the smallest visible grain of sand may be enlarged to 
the appearance of one million times more bulky; yet the 
only impression we receive by viewing it through such a 
magnifier is that it reminds us of some vast fragment of a 
rock ; while the intimate structure on which depend its 
colour, its hardness, and its chemical properties, remains 
still concealed; we do not seem to have made even an 
approach to a closer analysis of it by any such scrutiny.’ 

05. The instance here chosen is not the most favourable 
for the experimental philosopher. ' He might per- 
haps hope to gain more knowledge by applying the 
best microscope to a regular crystal or to an 
organised substance. But there is evidently a fundamental 

® By the Latens processus, ho meant change has taken place, a 
only wluit is the natural opoiytioxi by from on© form to another. This, in 
u'hieh oiio form or condition of being is numberless cases, we can now ans-wur, 
induced nptni another. Thus, when tho at^ least to a very great extent, by tlio 
sur fa of iron becomes rusty, or wlnui scionco of chemistry. 

Avale.r is convert ed into steam, some Discourse on Ijf at. Philos, p. 191. 
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limitation of pliysical science^ arising from *tliose of the 
bodily senses and of mnscnlar motions. The nicest instru- 
ments must be constructed and directed by the human hand ; 
the range of the finest glasses must haye a limits not only in 
their own natural structure but in that of the human eye. 
But no theory in science will be acknowledged to deserve any 
regard, except as it is drawn immediately, and by an exclu- 
sive process, from the phsenomena which our senses report 
to us. Thus the regular observation of definite proportions 
in chemical combination has suggested the atomic theory ; 
and even this has been sceptically accepted by our cautious 
school of philosophy. If we are ever to go farther into the 
molecular analysis of substances, it must be through the 
means and upon the authority of new discoveries exhibited 
to our senses in experiment. But the existing powers of 
exhibiting or com|)elling nature by instruments, vast as they 
appear to us, and wonderful as has been their efficacy in 
many respects, have done little for many years past in 
diminishing the number of substances reputed to be simple ; 
and with strong reasons to suspect that some of these, at 
least, yield to the crucible of nature, our electric batteries 
have up to this hour played innocuously round their heads. 

66. Bacon has thrown out, once or twice, a hint at a 
single principle, a summary law of nature, as if all sub- 
ordinate causes resolved themselves into one great process, 
according to which God works his will in the universe : Opus 
quod operatur Deusa principiousque ad finem. The natural 
tendency towards simplification, and what we consider as 
harmony, in our philosophical systems, which Lord Bacon 
himself reckons among the idolci trihus^ the fallacies incident 
to the species, has led some to favour this unity of physical 
law. Impact and gravity have each had their supporters. 
But we are as yet at a great distance from establishing such 
a generalization, nor does it appear by any means probable 
that it wdl ever assume any simple form. 

67. The close connexion of the inductive process recoiii- 
iTi<iuctivo mended by Bacon with natural philosophy in the 
wh&ier common sense of that word, and the general selec- 
pSysics. tion of bis examples for illustration from that 
science, have given rise to a question, whether he compre- 
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lienJed metaphysical and moral philosophy within the scope 
of his inquiry.^ That they formed a part of the Instanration 
of Sciences, and therefore of the Baconian philosophy in the 
fullest sense of the word, is obvious from the fact that a 
large proportion of the treatise Be Angmeiitis Scientiarnni 
is dedicated to those subjects ; and it is not less so that the 
idola of the Novum Organum are at least as apt to deceive 
us in moral as in physical argument. The question, there- 
fore, can only be raised as to the peculiar method of con- 
ducting investigations, which is considered as his own. This 
would, however, appear to have been decided by himself 
in very positive language. It may be doubted, rather than 
objected, by some, whether we look to the perfection, by means 
of our method, of natural philosoiihy alone, or of the other 
sciences also, of logic, of ethics, of politics. But we certainly 
mean what has here been said to be understood as to them 
all ; and as the ordinary logic, which proceeds by syllogism, 
does not relate to physical only, but to every other science, so 
ours, which proceeds by induction, comprises them all. For 
we as much collect a history and form tables concerning 
anger, fear, shame, and the like, and also concerning ex- 
amples from civil life, and as much concerning the intellectual 
operations of memory, combination, and partition, judgment 
and the others, as concerning heat and cold, or light, or vege- 
tation, or such things.^ But he proceeds to intimate, as far 
as I understand the next sentence, that, although his method 


^ This question was disensscd some 
years since by tlio late editor of the 
Edinburgh Keview on one side, and by 
Diiga'id Stewart on the other. See 
Ediiiluirgh Heview, Tol. iii. p. 27'*^, and 
the Preliiniritiry I)isserta,tion to Stewart’s 
l^hi iosophieal Essays. 

Etiain dnbitahit quispiam potius 
qnnni objiciet, utrnm nos do natnrali 
taiituni philosopbia, an ctibin de scieiitiis 
ivliquis, logieis, cihieis, politicis, secuu- 
dimi viaiunostraiii jierbeieudis loquamiir. 
At nos eerie de iiniversis laec, quae dicta 
sunt, iritelligiinu.s; atquc queinadmoduni 
vulgaris logica, qine regit rtss per syllo- 
gisnuiin, non ta.utum ad natiirales, scd 
ad (tnuies seienlias pertinet, ita et nostra, 
qme proeedit per indnctionein, omnia 
coinplectiuir. Tam enini Historiam ct 


Tabulas Inveniendi confieimiis do ira, 
inctii et verocniidia et similibus, ac 
etiam de exemplis rerum civil! uni ; nec 
minus de motibiis mentalibus memoriffi, 
coinpositionis et divisioiiis, judicii et X'e- 
liquoruin, qiiani de calido et frigido, aut 
iuce, aut vegetatioiie aut shnilibus. Sod 
tainen cum iiosti-a ratio interpretaiidi, 
post Instoriam prseparatara etordinatain, 
non mentis tantum motus et diseursus, 
ut logica mlgaris, sed et reruni naturam 
intucatur, ita mentem regfmus iit ad 
rerum naturam so aptis per omnia modi s 
appliearc. possit. Atquo proptoroa niulta 
et diversa in doctrina iaterpretatioiiis 
prteeipimus, qum ad subjecti, de quo 
inqiiirimus, qualitatem ot conditionem 
modiim inveniondi nonnnlla ex parte 
npplieent, Nov. Org. i. 127. 
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or logiCj strictly speakings is applicable to otlier subjects, it 
is bis immediate object to inquire into tlie properties of natu- 
ral tilings, or wliat is generally meant by physics. To this, 
indeed, the second book of the Novum Organum and the 
portions that he completed of the remaining parts of the 
Instaurf5tio Magna bear witness. 

68. It by no means follows, because the leading principles 
Baconian of the iiiductive philosophy are ap]3licable to other 

pliilosopliy 

built on Ob- topics of inquiry than what is iisuaiiy compreiieiided 

serTation and t 

experiment, under the name of ph 3 ^sics, that w'e can einpipy all 
the ^ prasrogativse instantiarum,’ and still less the peculiar 
rules for conducting experiments which Bacon has given, us 
in moral or even psy'chological disquisitions. Many of them 
are plainly referable to particular manipulations, or at most 
to liniited subjects of chemical theoiy. And the frequent 
occurrence of passages which show Lord Bacon^s fondness 
for experimental pi'ocesses, seems to have led some to con- 
sider his peculiar methods as more exclusively related to such 
inodes of inquiry than they really are. But when the Baco- 
nian philosophy is said to be experiinentaJ, we are to remember 
that experiment is only better than what we may call pas- 
sive observation, because it enlarges our capacity of observing 
with exactness and expedition. The reasoning is grounded 
on observation in both cases. In a^stronoiny, where nature 
remarkably presents the objects of our observation without 
liabilit}^ to error or uncertain delay, v^e may reason on the in- 
ductive principle as well as in sciences that require tentative 
operations. The inferences drawn from the difierence of time 
in the occultation of the satellites of Jupiter at different sea- 
sons, in favour of the Corpernican theoiy and against the in- 
stantaneous motion of light, are inductions of the same kind 
with any that eonld be derived from an e^qjerimenfMm cribcis. 
They are exclusions of those hypotheses which might solve many 
phaonoinena, but fail to explain those immediately observed. 

69. But astronomy, from the comparative solitariness, if we 
Advantup-cs phamomeiia, and the simplicity 

of Lbc latter. Q-f ^heir laws, has an advantage that is rarely found 
in sciences of mere observation. Bacon justly gave to experi- 
ment, or the interrogation of nature, compelling her to give 
: up her secrets, a decided preference wdienever it can be ein- 
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ployed ; and it is unquestionably true that the inductive 
method is tedious^ if not uncertain, when it cannot resort to 
so compendious a process. One of the subjects selected by 
Bacon in the third part of the Instauration as specimens 
of the method by which an inquiry into nature should be 
conducted, the History of Winds, does not greatly admit of 
experiments ; and the very slow progress of meteorology, 
which has yet hardly deserved the name of a science, when 
compared with that of chemistry or optics, will illustrate the 
difficulties of employing the inductive method without their 
aid. It is not, therefore, that Lord Bacon’s method of phi- 
losophising is, properly experimental, but that by experiment 
it is most successfully displayed. 

70. It will follow from hence that in proportion ^ as, in 
any matter of inquiry, we can separate, in what we 
examine, the determining conditions, or law of form, ptiiosopiiy 

n ° linmaii 

iroul every thing extraneous, shall be mgre able 
to use the Baconian method with advantage. In meta- 
physics, or what Stewnirt -would have called the philosojphy 
of the human mind, there seems much in its own nature 
capable of being subjected to the inductive reasoning. Such 
are those facts which, by their intimate connexion wdth phy- 
siology, or the laws of the bodily frame, fall properly within 
the province of the physician. In these, though exact ob- 
servation is cliiedy required, it is often practicable to shorten 
its process by experiment. And another important illustra- 
tion may be given from the education of children, considered 
as a science of rules deduced from observation ; wherein also 
we are frequently more able to substitute experiment for mere 
experience, than with mankind in general, whom we Less so to 
may observe at a distance, but cannot control. In 
politics, as well as in moral prudence, we can seldom do more 
than this. It seems, however, practicable to apply the close 
attention enforced by Bacon, and the careful arrangement 
#aiid comparison of phcenomena, which are the basis qf his in- 
duction, to these subjects. Thus, if the circumstances of all 
popular seditions recorded in history were to be carefully col- 
lected with great regard to the probability of evidence, and 
to any pf3Cnliarity that may have affected the results, it might 
be easy to perceive such a connexion of antecedent and sub- 
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sequent events in tlie great plurality of instances^ as would 
reasonably lead ns to form probable inferences as to similar 
tumults when they should occur. This has sometimes been 
done^ with less universality, and with much less accuracy than 
the Baconian method requires, by such theoretical writers on 
politics as Machiavel and Bodin. But it has been apt to de- 
generate into pedantry, and to disappoint the practical states- 
man, who commonly rejects it with scorn ; partly because civil 
history is itself defective, seldom giving a just view of events, 
and still less frequently of the motives of those concerned in 
them 5 partly because the history of mankind is far less copious 
than that of nature, and, in much that relates to politics, has 
not yet had time to furnish the groundwork of a sufficient 
induction ; but partly also from some distinctive circumstances 
which affect our reasonings in moral far more than in phy- 
sical science, and which deserve to be considered, so far at 
least as to sketch the arguments that might be employed. 

71. The Baconian logic, as has been already said, deduces 
Induction uiiiversal principles from select observation, that is, 
from particular, and, in . some cases of experiment, 
subjects. from singular instances. It may easily appear to 
one conversant with the syllogistic method less legitimate 
than the old induction which proceeded by an exhaustive 
enumeration of particulars,^ and at most warranting but a 
probable conclusion. The answer to this objection can only 
be found in the acknowledged uniformity of the laws of 
nature, so that whatever has once occurred will, under abso- 
lutely similar circumstances, always occur again. This may 
be called the suppressed premise of every Baconian eiithy- 
mem, every inference from observation of phaenomena, which 
extends beyond the particular case. When it is once ascer- 
tained that water is composed of one proportion of oxygen to 
one of hydrogen, we never doubt hut that such* are its invari- 
able constituents. We may repeat the experiment to secure 
ourselves against the risk of error in the operation, or of some^ 
unperceived condition that may have affected the result; but 
when a sufficient number of trials has secured us against this, 

^ [llais is not quite an aecairate ac- tioii, but assuimd a general trutli from a 
count of the old induction, which seldom piSrticular one, — 1847.] 
proceeded to an exhaustive enumera- . , 
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on invariable law of nature is inferred from tbe particular 
instance ; iiobodj conceives that one pint of pure water 
be of a different composition fi*om another. All men, even 
the most rude, reason upon this primary maxim ; but they 
reason inconclusively, from misapprehending the true rela- 
tions of cause and effect in the phsenomena to which they 
direct their attention. It is by the sagacity and ingenuity 
with which Bacon has excluded the various sources of error, 
and disengaged the true cause, that his method is distin- 
guished from that which the vulgar practise. 

72. It is required, however, for the validity of this method, 
first, that there should be a strict uniformity in the Beasonsfor 
general laws of nature, from which we can infer that ence. 
what has been will, in the same conditions, be again ; and, 
secondly, that we shall be able to perceive and estimate all 
the conditions with an entire and exclusive knowledge. The 
first is granted in all physical |)ha 3 nomena ; but in those 
which we cannot submit to experiment, or investigate by 
some such method as Bacon has pointed out, we often find 
our phi]oso|)by at fiiult for want of the second. Such is at 
present the .case with respect to many parts of chemistry ; 
for example, that of organic substances, which we can 
analyse, bnt as yet can in very few instances recompose. 
We do not know, and, if we did know, could not probably 
comihand, the entire conditions of organic bodies, (even 
structurally, not as living,) the /orm, as Bacon calls it, of 
blood, or milk, or oak-galls. But in attempting to subject 
the actions of men to this inductive philosophy, we are 
arrested by the want of both the necessary requisitions. 
Matter can only be diverted from its obedience to unva-iying 
laws by the control of mind; hut we have to inquire whether 
mind is equally the passive instrument of any law. We 
have to open the great problem of linman liberty, and must 
deny even a disturbing force to the will, befoi’e we can assume 
^ that all actions of mankind must, under given conditions, 
Xireserve the same necessary train of sequences as a mole- 
cule of matter. But if this be answered affirmatively, we 
are still almost as far removed from a conclusive result 
as before. We cannot, wifchoxit contradicting every-day 
experience, maintain that all men are determined alike by 
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the same outward circumstances ; we must have recourse to 
the differences of temperament, of phj^sical constitution, of 
casual or habitual association. The former alone, however, 
are, at the best, subject to our observation, either at the 
time, or, as is most common, through testimony ; of the 
latter, iio being, which does not w'atch the movements of the 
soul itself, can reach more than a probable conjecture. 
S^dla resigned the dictatorship — ^therefore all men, in the 
circumstances of Sylla, will do the same — is an argument 
false in one sense of the word circumstances, and useless at 
least in any other. It is doubted by many, v/hether me- 
teorology will ever be well understood, on account of the 
complexity of the forces concerned, and their remoteness 
from the apjirehension of the senses. Do not the saiiie 
difficulties apj>ly to human affairs ? And while we reflect 
on these difficulties, to which we must add those wliicli 
spring from the scantiness of our means of observation, the 
defectiveness and falsehood of testimony, especially what is 
called historical, and a thousand other errors to which the 
various idola of the world and the cave ’ expose us, we 
shall rather be astonished that so many probable rules of 
civil prudence have been treasured up and confirmed by ex- 
perience, than disposed to give them a higher place in philo- 
sophy than they can claim. 

73. It might be alleged in reply to these considerations, 
considera- that admitting the absence of a strictly scientific 

tiona on the , 

other side. Certainty 111 moral reasoning, we have yet, as seems 
ackaowiedged on the other side, a great body of probable 
inferences, in the extensive knowledge and sagacious appli- 
cation of which most of human wisdom consists. And all 
that is required of us in dealing either with moral evidence 
or with the conclusions we draw from it, is to estimate the 
probability of neither too high; an ei-ror from which the 
severe and patient discipline of the inductive phnoso|>hy is 
most likely to secure us. It would be added by some, that 
the theoi'v of probabilities deduces a wonderful, degree of 
certainty from things very uncertain, when a sufficient num- 
ber of experiments can be made; and thus, that events 
depending upon the will of mankind, even under circum- 
g|i|t»aqes the most anomalous aud apparently irreducible to 
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principles, may be calculated witli a precision inexplicable to 
any one wlio lias paid little attention to tbe subject. This, 
perhaps, may appear rather a cnrious application of mathe- 
matical science, than one from which onr moral reasonings 
are likely to derive much benefit, especially as the conditions 
nnder which a very high probability can mathematically be 
obtained involve a greater number of trials than experience 
will generally furnish. It is nevertheless a field that deserves 
to be more fully explored : the success of those who have 
attempted to apply analytical processes to moral probabilities 
has not hitherto been very encouraging, inasmuch as they 
have often come to results falsified by experience ; but a more 
scrupulous regard to all the conditions of each problem may 
perhaps obviate many sources of error.® 

74. It seems, upon the whole, that we should neither 
conceive the inductive method to be useless in 
regard to any subject but physical science, nor deny 
the peculiar advantages it possesses in those iiiquiiues rather 
than others. What must in all studies be important, is the 
habit of turning round the subject of our investigation in 
every light, the observation of every thing that is peculiar, 
the exclusion of all that we find on reflection to be extra- 


neous. In historical and antiquarian researches, in all 
critical examination which turns upon facts, in the scrutiny 
of judicial evidence, a grea,t pai^t of Lord Bacon’s method, 
not, of course, all the experimental rules of the .hTovum 


Organum, has, as I conceive. 


® A calculation was published not, 
long since, said to be on the authority of 
an eminent living philosopher, according 
to which, granting a moderate proba- 
bility that each oi twelro jurors would 
decide riglitly, the chances in favour of 
the rectitude of tlu'ir unanimous vmr- 
dici were made s<.)me{hing extravagantly 
high, I think about SOtio to 1. It is 
more easy to perceive tlio fallacios of this 
pretended dmnoiistration, than to explain 
liow a man of great acuteness should 
liave overlooked them. Ono among 
many is, that it a.-^sniues the giving an 
uiianimuus vm’dict at all to be voluntary ; 
whereas, in practice, tlic'jury mu.st decide 
one way or the other. We must deduct 
therefore a fraction expressing the pro- 
Itabiliiy that some of the twelve have 


a legitimate apjiiication.^ I 


wrongly conceded their opinions to the 
rest. One danger of thi.s rather favourite 
application of mathematical principles 
to moral probabilities, as indeed it is of 
statistical tables (a remark of far wider 
extent), is that, by considering mankind 
merely as units, it practically hahituules 
the mind to a moral and social Invelling, 
as inconsistent with a just estimate of men 
as it is characteristic of the present age. 

^ The principle of Baton’s preroga- 
tive instances, and perhaps in some cases 
a very analogous application„iiOf them, 
appear to hold in our inquiries into his- 
torical evidence. The fact sought to be 
ascertained in the one subject corresponds 
to the physical law in the other. The 
testimonies as we, though rather laxly, 
call thtm, or passages in books from 
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would refer any one who may doubt this to his History of 
Winds, as one sample of what we mean by the Baconian 
method, and ask whether a kind of investigation, analogous 
to what is therein pursued for the sake of eliciting physical 
truths, might not be employed in any analytical process 
where general or even particular facts are sought to be 
known. Or if an example is required of such an investiga- 
tion, let us look at the copious induction from the past and 


which WQ infer the fact, correspond to 
the^ observations or experiments from 
wliicli we deduce the Jaw. The neces- 
sity of a siiiiicient induction by searching 
for all proof that may bear on the ques^ 
tion is as manifest in one ease as in the 
other. The exclusion of precarious and 
inconclusive evidence is alike indispen- 
sable in both. The selection of preroga- 
tiA"o instances, or such as carry with them 
satisfactory conviction, requires the same 
sort of inventive and reasoning powers. 
It is easy to illustrate this by examjdes. 
Thus, in the controversy concerning the 
Icon Easilike, the admission of Gaiiden’s 
claim by Lord Clarendon is in the nature 
oi Q. prerogative instance; it renders the 
supposition of the falsehood of that claim 
highlyimprobable. But the many second- 
hand and hearsay testimonies which may 
be alleged on the other side, to prove 
that the book was written by King 
Charles, are not prerogative instance^ 
because tlieir falsehood will be found to 
involve very little improbability. So, in a 
different controversy, the silence of some 
of the fathers as to the text, commonly 
culled, of the three heavenly witnesses, 
even while expounding the context of the 
passage, may be reckoned o. prej'ogative 
instance ; a decisive proof tluit they did 
not know it, or did not believe it ge- 
nuine ; because, if they did, no motive 
can he conceived for the omission. But 
the silence of Laurentius Valla as to its 
absence from the manuscripts on which 
he commented is no prerogative instance 
to prove that it was contained in thorn : 
beeauso it is easy to perceive that he 
might have motives for saying nothing.; 
and, though the negative argument, as it 
is called, 4 tor inference that a fact is not 
true, because s\ich and such persons have 
not mentioned it, is, taken generally, 
weaker than positive testimony, it will 
fr^uently supply prerogative instances 
where the latter does not. Launoy, in a 


little treatise, Be Auctoritate Negantis 
Argumenti,^ which ^displays more plain 
sense than ingenuity or philosopliv, lays 
it down that a fact^ of a public nature, 
which is not mentioned by any W'riter 
witliin 200 years of the time, supposing, 
of course, that there is extant a compe- 
tent number of writers who would na- 
turally have mentioned it, is not to be 
believed. The period seems I’uther ar- 
bitrary, and was possibly so considered 
by himself; but the general principle is 
of tbe highest importance in historical 
criticism. Thus, in the once celebrated 
question of Pope Joan, the silence of all 
writers near the time, as to so w’onderful 
a fact, was justly deemed a kind of pre- 
rogative argument, when set in opposi- 
tion to the many repetitions of the story 
in later ages. But the silence of Giidas 
and Bede as to the victories of Arthur is 
no such argument against their reality, 
because tliey^ w-ere not under an histo- 
rical obligation, or any strong motive 
which would prevent their silence. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the more anomalous 
and interesting an event is, the stronger 
is the argument against its truth from 
the silence of contemporaries, on account 
of the propensity of mankind to believe 
and recount the marvellous; and the 
weaker is the argument from the testi- 
mony oi later times for the same reason. 
A similar analogy holds also in jurispru- 
dence. The principle of our law, reject- 
ing hearsay and secondary evidence, is 
founded on the Baconian rule. Eifty 
persons may depose that they have heard 
OI a fact or of its circumstances ; but the 
eye-witness is the prerogative instance. 
It would carry us too far to develop this 
at fongth, even if I were fully prepared 
to do so ; but this much may lead us to 
think, that whoever shall hil up that 
lamentable desideratum, the logic of evi- 
dence,^ ought to have familiarised him- 
self With the Kovum Organum, 
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actual history of inaiildiid upon which Malthus established 
his general theory of the causes which have retarded the 
natural progress of population. Upon all these subjects be- 
fore inentioiied, there has been an astonishing improveinent 
in the reasoning of the learned, and perhaps of the world at 
large, since the time of Bacon, though much remains very 
defective. In what* degree it may be owing to the prevalence 
of a physical philosophy founded upon his inductive logic, it 
might not be uninteresting to inquire.® 

75. It is probable that Lord Bacon never much followed 
up in his own mind that application of his method Bacon’s ap- 
to psychological, and 'still less to moral and politi- 
cal subjects, which he has declared himself to intend. 

The distribution of the Instauratio Magna, which he has pre- 
fixed to it, relates wholly to physical science. He has in no 
one instance given an example, in the Novum Organum, from 
moral philosophy, and one only, that of artificial memory, 
from what he w^ould have called logic.^^ But we must con- 
stantly remember that the philosophy of Bacon was left 
exceedingly incomplete. Many lives would not have sufficed 
for what he had planned, and he gave only the leisure hours 
of his own. It is evident that he had turned his thoughts to 
phj^sical philosophy rather for an exercise of his reasoning 
faculties, and out of his insatiable thirst /or knowledge, than 
from any peculiar aptitude for their subjects, much less any 


8 ‘The effects which Bacon’s writings 
have hitherto produced, have indeed 
heen far more eoiispicuous in physics 
than in the science of mind. Even 
here, howewer, tho5^ ha.vo been great and 
most important, as well as in some col- 
lateral branches of knowledge, such as 
natural jurisprudence, political economy, 
criticism, and morals, whicdi spring up 
from the same root, or rather which are 
braiitdies of that, tree, of which the science 
of mind is the trunk.’ Stewart’s Phi- 
losophical Essays, Prelim. Dissertation. 
The principal advantage, perhaps, of 
those habits of reasoning which the Ba- 
conian in eth< kIs, whether learned directly 
or through tins many disciples of that 
school, have a tendency to generate, is' 
that they render men cautious and pains- 
taking ill tiie pursuit of truth, and thero- 
fure restrain them from deciding too 
soon. Nemo reporitur qui in rebus ipsis 


et experientia moram fecerit legitimam. 
These words are more frequently time of 
moral and political reasoners than of any 
others. Men apply historical or personal 
experience, but they apply it hastily, 
and without giving themselves time for 
either a copious or an exact induction ; 
the great majority being too much in- 
fluenced by passion, party-spirit, or va- 
nity, or perhaps by affections morally 
right, but not the less dangerous in 
reasoning, to maintain the patient and 
dispassionate suspense of judgment, 
which ought to be the condition of our 
inquiries. 

^ Kov. Organ, ii. 26, It may, how- 
ever, be observed that we find a few 
passages in the ethical part of I)o Aug- 
mentis, lib. vii. cap. 3, which show that 
ho had some notions of moral induction 
germinating in his mind. 
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advantage of opportunity for their cultivation. He was more 
eminently the philosopher of human, than of general nature. 
Hence he is exact as well as profound in all his reflections on 
civil life and mankind, while his conjectures in natural philo- 
sophy, though often very acute, are apt to wander far from 
the truth in consequence of his defective acquaintance with 
the phsenoinena of nature. His Centuries of Natural History 
give abundant proof of this. He is, in all these inquiries, 
like one doubtfully, and by degrees, making out a distant 
prospect, but often deceived by the haze. But if we compare 
what may be found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth books 
De Augnientis, in the Essays, the History of Henry YIL, 
and the various short treatises contained in his works, on 
moral and political wisdom, and on hiiinan nature, from ex- 
perience of which all such wisdom is drawn, with the Ehetoric, 
Ethics, and Politics of Aristotle, or with the historians most 
celebrated for their deep insight into civil society and liumaii 
character, with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de Comines, 
Machiavel, Davila, Hume, we shall, I think, find that one 
man may almost be compared with all of these together. 
When Galileo is named as equal to Bacon, it is to be remem- 
bered that Galileo was no moral or political philosopher, and 
in this department Leibnitz certainly falls veiy short of 
Bacon. Burke, pertiaps, comes, of all modern writers, the 
nearest to him; but though Bacon may not be more xaro- 
fouiid than Burke, he is more copious and comprehensive. 

76. The comparison of Bacon and Galileo is naturally 


Comparison built upon the influence which, in the same age, 
Galileo, they exextecl ill overthrowing the xShilosojiliy of 
the schools, and in founding that new discij)line of real science 
which has rendered the last centuries glorious. Hume has 
given the preference to the latter, who made accessions to 
the domain of human knowledge so splendid, so inaccessible 
to cavil, so unequivocal in their results, that the majority of 
mankind wquld perhaps be carried along with this decision. 
There seems, however, to be no doubt that the mind of Bacon 
was more comj>rehensive and profound. But these compari- 
sons are apt to involve incommemurahle relations. In their 
o)vn intellectual characters,, they hoxB ; f O; great resemblance 
other, 'Bacon had •knowledge of geo- 
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metry^ and so fa^r ranks mncli below not only Galileo^ but 
Descartes, Newton^ and Leibnitz, all signalised by wonderful 
discoFeries in tlie science of quantity, or in tbat part of 
physics which employs it. He has, in one of the profound 
aphorisms of the Hovuni Organum, distinguished the two 
species of philosophical genius, one more apt to perceive the 
differences of things, the other their analogies. In a mind of 
the highest order neither of these powers will be really defi- 
cient, and his own*' inductive method is at once the best 
exercise of both, and the best safeguard against the excess of 
either. But, upon the whole, it may certainly be said, that 
the genius of Lord Bacon was naturally more inclined to col- 
lect the resemblances of nature than to note *her differences. 
This is the case with men like him of sanguine temper, warm 
fiincy, and brilliant wit ; but it is not the frame of mind which 
is best suited to strict reasoning, 

77. It is no proof of a solid acquaintance with Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy, to deify his name as the ancient schools 
did those of their founders, or even to exaggerate the powers 
of his genius. Powers they were surprisingly great, yet 
limited in their range, and not in all respects equal; nor 
eoiild they overcome every impediment of circumstance. 
Even of Bacon it may be said, that he attempted more than 
he has achieved, and perhaps more tha^i he clearly appre- 
hended. His objects appear sometimes indistinct, and I am 
not sure tha<t they are always consistent. In the Advance- 
ment of Learning, he asphed to fill up, or at least to indicate, 
the deficiencies in every department of knowdedge; he gra- 
dually confined himself to philosophy, and at length to 
physics. But fe'w of his works can be deemed complete, not 
oven the treatise De Augmentis, wdiich comes nearer to this 
than most of the rest. Hence the study of Lord Bacon is 
difficult, and not, as I conceive, vei-y well adapted to those ■ 
■who have made no progress whatever in the exact sciences, 
nor accustomed tliemselves to independent thiukipg. They 
liaise never been made a text-book in our universities ; though, 
after a judicious course of preparatory studies, by which I mean 
a good foundation in geometry and the philosophical prin- 
ciples of grammar, the first book of the Hovum Organum 
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miglit Tie very advantageously 
of an enligMened lecturer/ 

* It by no means is to be inferred 
that hecanse the actual text of Bacon is 
not always such as can be well under- 
stood by very young men, I object to 
their being led to the real principles of 
inductive philosophy, which alone will 
teach them to think, firmly but not pre- 
sumptuously, for themselves. Few de- 
fects, on the contrary, in our system of 
education are more visible than the want 
of an adequate course of logic ; and this 
is not likely to be rectified so long as the 
Aristotelian methods challenge that de- 
nomination exclusively of all other aids 
to the reasoning faculties. The position 
that nothing else is to be called logic, 
were it even agreeable to the derivation 
of the word, which it is not, or to the 
usage of the ancients, which is by no 
means uniformly the case, or to that of 
modern philosophy and correct language, 
which is certainly not at all the case, is 
no answer to the question, whether what 
we c5t 11 logic does not deserve to be taught 
at all. 

A living writer of high reputation, 
who has at least fully understood Ms 
own subject, and illustrated it better 
than his predecessors, from a more en- 
larged reading and thinking, wherein his 
own -acuteness has been impi'oved by the 
writers of the Baconian school, has been 
unfortunately instrumental, by the very 
merits of his treatise on Logic, in keeping 
up the prejudices on this subject, which 
have generally been deemed characteris- 
tic of tlie university to which he belonged. 
All the refiection I have been able to 
give to the subject has convinced me of 
the inefficacy of the syllogistic art in 
enabling us to think rightly for ourselves, 
or, which is part of thinking rightly, to 
detect those fallacies of others which 
might impose on our understanding be- 
fore we have acquired that art. It has 
been oft eii alleged, and as far as I can 
judge, with perfect truth, that no man, 
who can he worth answering, ever com- 
mits, except tMough mere inadvertence, 
any paralogisms which "the common logic 
serves to point out. It is easy enough 
to construct syllogisms which sin against 
its rules ; hut the question is, by whom 
they were employed. For though it is 
pot uncommon, as I am aware, to repre- 
' sent an adversary as reasouiagillo^cally, 
^ is generally effected by patting lus 


combined witb tbe instruction 


argument into our own words. The great 
fault of all, over-induction, or the asser- 
tion of a general premise upon an in- 
sufficient examination of particulars, can- 
not be discovered or cured by any logical 
skill ; and this is the error into ■which 
men really fall, not that of omitting to 
dutrihute the middle term^ though it comes 
in effect, and often in appearance, to the 
same thing. I do not contend that the 
rules of syllogism, which are very short 
and simple, ought not to he learned ; or 
that there may not he some advantage in 
occasionally stating our owm argument, 
or calling on another to state his, in a 
regular form (an advantage, however, 
rather dialectical, which is, in other 
words, rhetorical, than one which affects 
the reasoning faculties themselves) ; nor 
do I deny that it is philosophically worth 
while to know that all general reaso^img 
by words may be reduced into syllogism, 
as it is to know that most of plane geo- 
metry may be resolved into the super- 
position of equal tiiangles ; hut to repre- 
sent this portion of logical science as the 
whole, appears to me almost like teach- 
ing the scholar Euclid's axioms, and 
the axiomatic theorem to which I have 
alluded, and calling this the science of 
geometry. The following passage from 
the Fort-Royal logic is very judicious 
and candid, giving as much to the ^ii’is- 
totelian system as it deserves : Cette 
partie, qiie nous avons maintenant a 
traiter, qiii comprend les regies du rai- 
soniiement, est estimeo la plus importante 
de la logique, ct e’est prosqiie i’unique 
qu’on y traito avec quelquc soin ; mais 
il y a sujet de doutor si elle est aiissi 
utile qu’on sei’imagine. La piupart dos 
erreurs des hommes, comme nous avons 
deja dit ailleurs, vienuent, bieu plu.s do 
ce qu ils raisonnent sur de faux prineipes, 
que non pas de ec qu’ils raisonnent mal 
suivant leurs prineipes. II arrive rare- 
nient qi'i’cn se laisse tromper par des 
raisonnemens qui no soien faux que parco 
quo la conseqxience on est mal tiree; et 
ceux qui no seroient pas eapabh'S Ten 
reconnoitre la faussete par la souIe lu- 
mi^no de la raison, ne lo seroient pas 
ordinairement d’ entendre les regies qne 
Von en donne, et encore moins de les 
appHquer. Neanmoins, quand on ne 
eonsiteeroit ces r^jgles que comme des 
HxiUs sp^ulalives, elles seiwiroient tou- 
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78. The ignorance of Bacon in mathematic s, and/ what 
was iiiiich worse^ his inadequate notions of their 
utility, must he reckoned among the chief defects in 
his pliiiosophical writings. In a remarkable pas- 
sage of the Advancement of Learning, he held mathe- 
matics to be a part of metaphysics ; but the place of this 
is altered in the Latin, and they are treated as merely 
auxiliary or instrumental to physical inquiry. He had some 


jours a exercer Tesprit ; et de plus, on ne 
pent nier qii’elles nVient quelque usage 
en qiielques rencontres, et a I’egard de 
quelquos personnes, qiii, etant d’uii 
uaturel %df et pcuietraot, ne se laisseat 
quelquefois troinper par des fausses con- 
sequences, que faute d’attention, a quoi 
la reflexion qu’ils foroient sur ces r&gles 
soroit capable de renuklier.’ Art de 
Penser, part iii. How different is this 
sensible passage from, one quoted from 
some anonymous •writer in Whately’s 
Logic, p. 34 ! — ‘ A fallacy consists of an 
ingenious mixture of truth and falsehood 
so entangled, so intimately blended, tliat 
the fallacy is, in tlie clieiiiical phrase, 
held i n solution ; one drop of sound logic 
is that testwhicli immediately disunites 
them, makes the foreign substance visi- 
ble, and precipitates it to the bottom.’ 
One fallacy, it might he answered, as 
common as any, is thajalsc analogy, the 
misleading the mind by a comparison, 
•where there is no real proportion or re- 
semblance. Tiio chemist’s test is the 
Qieccssary means of detecting the foreign 
substance ; if the * drop of sound logic ’ 
bt! such, it is strange that lawyers, ma- 
thematicians, and mankind in genci’al, 
should so spa,riugly employ it; the fact 
being notorious, tluit tiiuso jnust eminent 
for strong rec.soning powers are rarely 
conversant with the sylhgistic method. 
It is also well known, that these ‘ inti- 
mately lilended mixtures of truth and 
falsehood’ perplex no man of plain sense, 
except when they are what is called 
cuira-Iogiral ; eases wherein the art of 
syllogism is i»f no use. 

[The. syllogistic logic nppears to have 
]'eei:i.inore received into favour of late 
among philosophers, both here and on 
tlie Uontinottl, than it was in the two pre- 
ceding centuries. Tlu^ main question, it 
is to be kept in mind, does not relate to 
its princi]>les as a science, but to the 
practical usefulness of its mlos as an aii. 


An able writer has lately observed, that 
‘ he must be fortunate in the clearness 
of his mind, who, knowing the logical 
mode, is never obliged to have recourse 
to it to destroy ambiguity or heighten 
evidence, and particularly so in his op- 
ponents, who, in verbal or WTitten contro- 
versy, never finds it necessary to employ 
it in trying their arguments.’ Penny 
Cyclopfndia, art. Syllogism. Every one 
must judge of this by his own expe- 
rience ; the profound thinker whose hand 
seems discernible in this article, has a 
strong claim to authority in favour of 
the utility of the syllogistic method ; yet 
we cannot help remembering that it is 
very rarely employed even in contro- 
versy, where I really believe it to be a 
valuable weapon against an antagonist, 
and capable of producing no small effect 
on the indi’fferent reader or hearer, espe- 
cially if he is not of a very sharp appre- 
hension ; and moreover that, as I at least 
believe, the proportion of mathematical, 
political, or theological reasoners, who 
have acquired or retained any tolerable 
oxpertness in the technical part of logic, 
is far from high, nor am 1 aware that 
they fall into fallacies for want of know- 
ledge of it ; but I me:in strictly such 
ffillacies a,s the syllogistic method alone 
seems to correct. "What comes nearest 
to syllogistic I'easoning in practice is 
that of geometry; as thus, A = 15; hut 
C~A; ergo, C-B, is essentially a syl- 
logism, but not according to form. If, 
however, equality of magnitude may bo 
considered as identity, according to tlie 
dictum of Aristotle, ev rovrois y; icr6r7}S 
h6r7i$, the foregoing is regular in logical 
form; and if ^vo take B, nrid 0 -for 
ratios, w’hieh a, re properly identical, 
not equal, this may justly bo c;dled a 
syllogism. Bi^t those who eonte.Rd most 
for the formal logic, seldom much re- 
gfii'd its use in gemm^tricnl science. — 
1847.] 
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prejudice against pure matliematics^ and tiioiiglit ttey laad 
been nndiilj elevated in comparison witb tbe realities of 
nature. know not/ says, f liow it has arisen tkat 
mathematics and logic, wHcli ought to be the serviiig-maids 
of physical philosophy, yet affecting to vaunt the certainty 
that belongs to them, presume to exercise a dominion over 
her.^ It is, in my opinion, erroneous to speak of geometry, 
which relates to the realities of space, and to natural objects 
so far as extended, as a mere hand-maid of physical philoso- 
phy, and not rather a part of it. Playfair has made some 
good remarks on the advantages derived to experimental 
philosophy itself from the mere application of geometry and 
algebra. And one of the reflections which this ought to ex- 
cite is, that we are not to conceive, as some hastily do, that 
there can be no real utility to mankind, even of that kind oi 
utility which consists in multiplying the conveniences and 
luxuries of life, springing from theoretical and speculative 
inquiry. The history of algebra, so barren in the days ol 
Tartaglia and Tieta, so productive of wealthy -when applied to 
dynamical calculations in our own, may be a sufficient 
answer. 

79. One of the petty blemishes, which, though lost in the 
Bacon’s splendour of Lord Bacon’s excellences, it is not 

excess of . , 

wit. unfair to mention, is connected with the peculiar 
characteristics of his mind ; he is sometimes too metaphorical 
and witty. His remarkable talent for discovering analogies 
seems to have inspired him with too much regard to them 
as arguments, even when they must axjpear to any common 
reader fanciful and far-fetched. His terminology, chiefly for 
the same reason, is often a little affected, and, in Latin, 
rather barbarous. The divisions of his prerogative instanees 
in the Novum Organum ai*e' not always founded upon intelli- 
gible distinctions. And the. , general obscurity of the style, 
B,either himself nor his assistants being good masters of the 
Latin langaiage, which at the best is never flexible or copious 
enough for our philosojihy, renders the perusal of both his 
great works too laborious for the impatient reader. Bnicker 
; , /..has well observed that the Noviim Organum has been neg- 
by the generality, and proved of far less s^vice than 
■ ' ' otherwise hate be^ hi ; philosophy, m consequeneo 
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of tliese very defects, as well as tlie real depth of the author’s 
miiid.^ 

80. What has heen the fame of Bacon, ^ the wisest, greatest, 
of mankind,’ it is needless to say. What has been Fame of 
his real influence over mankind, how much of our tiie Gouti- 
enlarged and exact knowledge may be attributed 
to his inductive method, what of this again has been due to 
a thorough study of his writings, and what to an indirect 
and secondary acquaintance with them, are questions of 
another kind, and less easily solved. Stewart, the philoso- 
pher who has dwelt most on the praises of Bacon, while he 
conceives him to have exercised a considerable influence over 
the English men of science in the seventeenth century, sup- 
poses, on the authority of Moiitucla, that he did not ^ com- 
inaiid the general admiration of Europe,’ till the publication 
of the preliminary discourse to the French Encyclopaedia by 
Diderot and D’Alembert. This, however, is by much too 
precipitate a conclusion. He became almost immediately 
known on the Continent. Gassendi was one of his most 
ardent admirei^s. Descartes mentions him, I believe, once 
only, in a letter to Mersenne in 1632 but he was of all men 
the most unwilling to praise a contemporary. It may be 
said that these were philosophers, and that their testimony 
does not imply the admiration of mankind. But writers of 
a very different character mention him in a familiar manner. 
Eichelieu is said to have, highly esteemed Lord Bacon.^' And 
it may in some measure he due to this, that in the, Sentiniens 
de r Academic fran 9 aise sur le Cid, he is alluded to, simply 


^ Legendu ipsa iiobilissima tractatio 
a'b illis fst, qiii in rcriim natiiraiinm 
inqnisitioiio iblieiter progredi ciipiuiit. 
Qu‘f.L* si p;uilo plus linuinis ct perspiciii- 
t;i,tis liiiborot, et noToram terminoriim et 
partitioimm artilieio loctureni non romo- 
rnn-tiir, loiigfe plurn., qiiani taetiiin est, 
contulissot ad piiilosophife empudatio- 
nein. Ilis onini obstnntibus a plerisque 
boc orgamun neglcetum est. Hist. Phi- 
los. V. 09. 


Aubrey’s Manuscripts, which I find in 
Seward’s Anecdotes, iy. 328. But it 
seems not in^robable. The same book 
quotes Balzac as saying, “ Croyons done, 
pour I’amour du Chancelier Bacon, quo 
toutes les folies des auciens sont sages ; 
ettous leurs songes mj^steres, et de eelles- 
la qui sont estimees piires fables, il n’y 
en a pas une, queique bizarre el; extra va- 
gante qu’elle soit, qui n’ait son fonde- 
ment dans Thistoire, Von en veut croire 
jBa€o?i, et. qui n’ait M d^guis^e de la 
sorte, par les sages du vieux temps pour 
la rendre plus utile aux peuples.’ 


Voi, yi. p. 210, edit. Cousin.' 

" The only authority that I can now 
quote for tliis is not very good, that of 
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by tbe name Bacon, as one well known.® Voitnre, in a letter 
to Costar, about tbe same time, bestows high eulogy on some 
passages of Bacon which his correspondent had sent to him, 
and observes that Horace would haye been SiStonished to 
hear a barbarian Briton discourse in such a style.® The 
treatise De Augmentis was republished in France in 1624, 
the year after its appearance in England. It was translated 
into French as early as 1632; no great proofs of neglect. 
Editions came out in Holland, 1645, 1652, and 1662. Even 
the Hovum Organum, which, as has been said, never became 
so popular as his other writings, was thrice printed in Hol- 
land, in 1645, 1650, and 1660.'* Leibnitz and Puffendorf are 
loud in their expressions of admiration, the former ascribing 
to him the revival of true philosophy as fully as we can at 
present.® I should be more inclined to doubt whether he 
were adequately valued by his countrymen in his own time, 
or in the immediately subsequent period. Under the first 
Stuarts, there was little taste among studious men but for 
theology, and chiefly for a theology which, proceeding with 
an extreme deference to authority, could not but generate a 
disposition of mind, even upon other subjects, alien to the 
progressive and inquisitive spirit of the inductive philosophy.® 

® P. 44 (1633). been elaborately proved against Stewart, 

p J’ai troiive parfaitemont bean tout in a dissertation by Mr. Maevey Napier, 
ce qne 70 US me mandez de Bacon. Mai.s published in tlie eighth volnme of the 
ne YOiis semble-t-il pas qn’Horace, qni Transactions of the Royal Society of 
disoit, Visam Britannos hospitibns feros, Edinburgh. — 1 842.] 
soroit bicn 4tonn4 d’entendre nn barbare * It is not iincornmon to meet with 
disconrir comme cela? Costar is said persons, especially who are or have been 
by Baylc to have borrowed much from engaged in teaching others dogmatically 
Bacon. I^a Mothe le Tayer mentions what tliey liaye themselves received in 
him in his Dialogues ; in fact, instances the like manner, to whom the inductive 
are numerous. " " pliilosopliy appears a mere school of 

« Montagues Life of Bacon, p, 407. scepticism, or at best wholly inapplicable 
He has not mentioned an edition at to any subjects which require entire 
Strasburg, 1635» which is i*i the British conviction. A certain deduction from 
Museum. certain promises is the only reasoning 

There is also an edition without time they acknowledge. Lord Bacon lias a 
or place, in the catalogue of the British remarkable passage on this in the ^ th 
'Museum. book De Augmentis. Postquam articuU 

Bruckef, V. 95. Stewart says that etprincipia religionis jam in sedibns siiis 
* Bayle does not give above twelve linos fuerint locata, ita ut a ration is examine 
to Bacon f but he calls him one of the j.icnltus eximantur, tarn demnrn conco- 
greatest men of his age, and the length ditur ab illis illationes derivare ac dedu- 
of an article in Bayle was never designed cere secundum analogiam ipsorum. In 
, 1 ' to be a measure oi the merit of its sub- rebus quidem naturalibus hoc non tenet, 
[The reception of Bacon’s philo- Hathoi ipflffc prinoipiaj^amini siibjici- 
writings on the Continent hw, inqusm^ licet 
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The institution of the Eoyal Society, or rather the love of 
physical science out of which that institution arose, in the 
second part of the seventeenth century, made England re- 
sound with the name of her illustrious chancellor. Eew now 
spoke of him without a kind of homage that only the greatest 
men receive. Yet stiU it was by natural philosophers alone 
that the writings of Bacon were much studied. The editions 
of his works, except the Essays, were few ; the Novum Or- 
ganum never came separately from the English press.^ They 
were not even frequently quoted ; for I believe it will be 
found that the fashion of referring to the brilliant passages 
of the De Augmentis and the Novum Organum, at least in 
books designed for the general reader, is not much older 
than the close of the last century. Scotland has the merit 
of having led the way; Eeid, Stewart, Eobison, and Playfair 
turned that which had been a blind veneration into a rational 
worship ; and I should suspect that more have read Lord 
Bacon within these thirty years than in the two x>recedmg 
centuries. It may be an usual consequence of the enthusi- 
astic panegyrics lately x>oured upon his name, that a more 
positive efficacy has sometimes been attributed to his philo- 
sophical -writings than they really possessed, and it might 


minime per syllogismum. Atque eadem mera juris, quae auctoritate magis quam 
ilia nallam^habent cum ratioue repug- ratione nituntur, neque in disceptationem 
nantiam, ut ab eodem fonte cum primse Teniunt. Q,uid veto sit justissimum, non 
propositi ones, turn medise, deducantur. absolute, sed relative, hoc est ex analogic 
All ter fit in religion e : ubi et primge pro- illarum maximarum, id deiiium rationale 
positiones authopystatm sunt atque per est, et latum disputation! campumprsebet. 
se siibsistentes ; et rursus non reguntur This passage, well weighed, may show uS 
ab ilia ratione quae propositiones eonse- where, why, and by whom, the synthetic 
quentes deducit. Neque tamon hoc fit in and syllogistic methods have been pre- 
religione sola, sed etiam in aliis scientiis, ferred to the inductwe and analytical, 
tarn gravioribus, quam levioribus, ubi * The l)e Augmentis was only once 
scilicet propositiones humanm placita published after the first edition, in 1638. 
suntj^ non posita ; siquidem et in illis'’ An indifferent translation, by G-ilbert 
rationis usus absolutiis esse non potest. Watts, came out in 1640. No edition 
Vidomus enim in ludis, puta scluiccoriim, of Bacon’s works was published in 
uut similibus, priores ludi normas et England before 1730 ; another appeared 
leges nior^positivas esse, et ad placitum; in 1740, and there have boon seyeral 
quas recipi, noil in disputationomvocuri, since. But they had been sprinted at 
prorsus oportciit ; ut vero vincas, et perite Erankfort in 1666. It is unnecessary to 
lusnm instituas, ad artificiosum est et ra- observe, that many copies of the foreign 
tionalo. Eodom mode fit et in legibus editions were brought to this country, 
hurnanis; in qnibus baud pauese sunt This is mostly taken from Mr. Mon- 
maximte, ut loqiiuntur, hoc est, placita tagu’S' account. 
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be asked wbetlier Italy, where lie was probably not mncb 
known, were not the true school of experimental philosopliy 
in Europe, whether his methods of inYestigation were not 
chiefly such as men of sagacity and lovers of truth might 
simultaneously have devised. But, whatever may have been 
the case with respect to actual discoveries in science, we 
must give to written wisdom its proper meed ; no books 
prior to those of Lord Bacon carried mankind so far on 
the road to truth; none have obtained so thorough a tri- 
umph over arrogant usurpation without seeking to, substitute 
another; and he may be compared to those liberators of 
nations, who have given them laws by which they might 
govern themselves, and retained no homage but their gra- 
titude.^ 


« I have met, since this passage was 
writtenj with one in Stewart’s Life of 
Eeid, which seems to shito the effects of 
Bacon’s pliilosox>hy in a just and tem- 
perate spirit, and which I rather quote 
because this writer Ims, by his eulogies 
on that philosophy, led some loan exag- 
gerated notion. ‘ The inftuenco of Ba- 
con’s genius on the subsequent progress 
of pl^aical discoviTy has boon seldom 
duly appreciated ; by some writers almost 
entirely overlooked, and by others consi- 
dered as the sole cause of the reformation 
in sciencfi which has since taken place. 
Of these two extremes, the lattcu* cer- 
tainly is the least wide of the truth : for 
in the whole history of letters no other 
individual ca,i be mentioned whose exer- 
tions have had so indisputable an effect 
in forwarding the intellectual pr<igress of 
mankind. On the other hand it must bo 
acknowledged, that before the era when 
Bacon appeared, various philosophers in 
different parts of Europe had struck into- 
the right path ; and it may perhaps bo- 
doubted, whether any one important rule 
with respect to the true method of inves- 
tigation be contained in his works, of 
which no hint can be traced in those of 
his predecessors. His great merit lay in 
concentrating their feeble and scattered 


lights ; fixing the attention of philoso- 
phers on the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of true and of false science, by a feli- 
city of illustration peculiar to himself, 
seconded by the commanding powers of 
a bold and figurative olo(]uenco. The 
meihod of investigation which he re- 
commended had been previously followed 
in every instance in which any solid dis- 
covery had been made with respect to the 
laAvs of nature ; but it had been followed 
accidentally and without any regular 
preconceived design; and it was re- 
served for him to reduce to rule and 
method w’hat others had effected, either 
fortuitously, or fi'om some momentary 
glimpse of the truth. These remarks 
are not intended to detract from* the 
just glory of Bacon ; for they apply to 
all those, witliout exception, who have 
systematised the principles of any of the 
arts. Indeed they apply less forcibly to 
him than to any other philosopher wdiose 
studies have been directed to objects 
analogous to his ; inasmuch jis wa* know 
of no art of which the rules have been 
reduced successfully into a didactic 
form, when the <‘irt itself w'as as much 
in infancy as experimental philosophy 
w’as wlion Bacon wrote.’ Account of 
Life and Writings of Eeid, sect. 2. 
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Sect. III. 

On tlie Metaptysioal Philosophy of Descartes. 

81. Eeiste Descartes was born in 1696, of an ancient family 
in Touraine. An inquisitive curiosity into the uariyiifeof 
nature and causes of all lie saw is said to have dis- Descartes, 
tinguished his childhood, and this was certainly accompanied 
by an uncommon facility and clearness of apprehension. 
At a very early age he entered the college of the Jesuits at 
La Dleche, and passed through their entire course of litera- 
ture and philosophj^ It was now, at the age of sixteen, as he 
tells ns, that lie began to I'eflect, with little satisfaction, on 
his studies, finding his mind beset with error, and obliged to 
confess that he had learned nothing but the conviction of his 
ignorance. Yet he knew that he had been educated in a 
famous school, and that he was not deemed behind his con- 
temporaries. The ethics, the logic, even the geometry of 
the ancients, did not fill his mind with that clear stream of 
truth for which he was ever thirsting. On leaving La Lleche, 
the young Descartes mingled for some years in the world, 
and served as a volunteer both under Prince Maurice, and 
in the Imperial army. Yet during this period there were 
intervals when he withdrew himself wholly from society, and 
devoted his leisure to mathematical science. Some germs 
also of his peculiar philosophy were already ripening in his 
m.ind. 

82. Descartes was twenty-three years old when, passing a 
solitary winter in his quarters at Neuburg, on the ms 
Danube, he began to revolve in his mind the futility losopbU*^ 
of all existing systems of philosophy, and the discrepancy of 
opinions among the generality of mankind, which rendered 
it probable that no one had yet found out the road to real 
science. He determined, thei’efore, to set about the investi- 
gation of truth for himself, erasing from his mind, all pre- 
conceived judgments, as having been hastily and precariously 
taken up. He laid down for his guidance a few fundamental 
rules of logic, such as to admit nothing as true which he did 
not clearly perceive, and to j>roceed from the simpler notion 
to the more complex, taking the method of peometexs^ by* 
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•wMcli they had gone so much farther than others, for the 
true art of reasoning. Commencing, therefore, with the 
mathematical sciences, and observing that, however different 
in their subjects, they treat properly of nothing bnt the rela- 
tions of quantity, he fell, almost accidentally, as his words 
seem to -import, on the great discovery that geometrical 
curves may be expressed algebraically.^ This gave him more 
hope of success in applying his method to other parts of. 
philosophy. 

83. Nine years more elapsed, during which Descartes, 
He retires to though he quitted military service, continued to 
Holland. observe mankind in various parts of Europe, still 
keeping his heart fixed on the great aim he had proposed to 
himself, but, as he ’ confesses, without having framed the 
scheme of any philosophy beyond those of his contemporaries. 
He deemed his time of life immature for so stupendous a 
task. But at the age of thirty-three, with little notice to 
his friends, he quitted Paris, convinced that absolute re- 
tirement was indispensable for that rigorous investigation 
of first principles which he now determined to institute, 
and retired into Holland. In this country he remained 
eight.years so completely aloof from the distractions of the 
world that he concealed his very place of residence, though 
preserving an intercourse of letters with many friends in 
Prance. 

84. In 1637 he broke upon the world with a volume con- 

His piibH- fcaining the Discourse upon Method, the Dioptrics; 
cations, Meteors, and the Geometry. It is only with 

the first that we are for the present concerned.^ In this dis- 
course, the most interesting, perhaps, of Descartes’ writings, 
on account of the picture of his life and of the progress of 
his studies that it furnishes, we find the Cartesian meta- 
physics, which do not consist of many articles, almost as 
fully detailed as in any of his later works. In the Medita- 
tiones dq Prima Philosophia, published in 1641, these funda- 
mental principles are laid down again more at length. He' 
invited the criticism of philosophers bn these famous Medita- 


* CEuTresde Descartes, par Cousin, Paris, 1824, vol, i. p. 143. 
y Ibid. p. 121-212,^ # 
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tions. They did not refuse the challenge, and seven sets of 
objections, from as many different quarters, with seven 
replies from Descartes himself, are subjoined to the later 
editions of the Meditations. The Principles of Philosophy, 
published in Latin in 1644, contains what may be reckoned 
the final statement, which occupies most of the first book, 
written with uncommon conciseness and precision. The 
beauty of i}hilosophical style which distinguishes Descartes 
is never more seen than in this . first book of the Priiicipia, 
the translation of which %vas revised by Clerselier, an eminent 
friend of the author. It is a contrast at once to the elliptical 
brevity of Aristotle, who hints, or has been supposed to hint, 
the most important positions in a short clause, and to the 
verbose, figurative declamation of many modeim metaphy- 
sicians. In this admirable perspicuity Descartes was imitated 
by his disciifies Arnauld and Malebranche, especially the 
former. His unfinished posthumous treatise, the ^ Inquiry 
after Truth by Natural Eeason,’ is not carried farther than 
a partial development of the same leading principles of Car- 
tesiaiiism. There is, consequently, a great deal of apparent 
repetition in the works of Descartes, but such as on attentive 
consideration will show, not perhaps much real variance, but 
some new lights that had occurred to the author in the 
course of his reflections."' 

85. In pursuing the examination of the first principles of 
knowledge, Descartes perceived not only that he He begins . 

■ ^ ' ■' ^ "by doubting ^ 

had cause to doubt of the various opinions which aii. 
he had found current amogg men, from that very circum- 
stance of their variety, but that the sources of all which he 
had received for truth themselves, namely, the senses, had 
afforded him no indisputable certainty. He began to recol- 
lect how often he had been misled by appearances, which 
had at first sight given no intimation of their fallacy, and 
asked himself in vain by what infallible test he could discern 


* A work Ims ktely boen ptiMishpdj respondence, arranged methodically in 
EsHais pl'ulos(>phit[ii.os, siiivis de la his own words, but with the omission of 

taphysiipie de Doseurtes, assembl^o ofc a large part of the objections to the Me- 
mise en ordre .par L. A. Gruyer, 4 vols. ditations and of his replies. I did not, 
Bruxelles, 1832. In tlio fourth volume however, see this work in time, to niako 
we hud the metaphysical pussage.? in the use of it. • 

\#itings of Desciirtes, including his cor- 
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tlie reality of external objects^ or at least tlieir conformity to 
bis idea of them. Tlie strong impressions made in sleep led 
bim to inquire wbetber all be saw and felt might not be in 
a dream. It was true tbat there seemed to be some notions 
more elementary than the rest, such as extension, figure, 
duration, which could not be reckoned fallacious ; nor could 
he avoid owning that, if there were not an existing triangle 
in the world, the angles of one conceived by the mind, • 
though it were in sleep, must appear equal to two right 
angles. But even in this certitude of denionstration he soon 
found something deficient : to err in geometrical reasoning 
is not impossible ; why might he not err in this ? especially 
in a train of consequences, *tlie particular terms of which are 
not at the same instant present to tlie mind. But, above 
all, there might be a superior being, powerful enough and 
willing to deceive him. It was no kind of answer to treat 
this as improbable, or as an arbitrary hypothesis. He had 
laid down as a maxim that nothing could he received as 
truth which wms not demonstrable ; and in one place, rather 
hyperbolically, and indeed extravagantly in appearance, says 
that he made little difference between merely probable and 
false suppositions ; meaning this, however, as we may pre- 
sume, in the sense of geometers, who would say the same 
thing. 

86. But, divesting himself thus of all belief in what the 
Hh first world deemed most unquestionable, plunged in an 
kimviW- abyss, as it seemed for a time, he soon found his 
feet on a rock, from which h% spi^ang upwards, to an un- 
clouded sun. Doubting all things, abandoning all things, 
he came to the question, what is it that doubts and denies ? 
Something it must be ; he might be deceived by a superior 
j)Ower, but it was he that was deceived. He felt his own 
existence ; the proof of it was that he did feel it; that he had 
affirmed, that he now doubted, in a word, that he was a 
thinking s^ubstance. Oogito; Ergo this famous enthy- 
mem of the Cartesian philosopliy veiled in rather formal 
language that which was to him, and must be to us all, the 
eternal basis of conviction, which no argument can strengthen, 
which no sophistry can impair, the consciousness of a self 
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witliin, a percipient indivisible Ego.^ The only proof of tMs 
is tliat it admits of no proof, that no man can pretend to 
doiibt of bis own existence with sincerity, or to express a 
doubt without absurd and inconsistent language/ 

87. The scepticism of Descartes, it appears, which is 
merely provisional, is not at all similar to that of ^ 

the Pjrrhonists, though some of his arguments 
may have been shafts from their quiver. Nor did he make 
use, which is somewhat remarkable, of the reason- 
ings afterwards employed by Berkeley against the 
material world, though no one more frequently distinguished 
than Descartes between the objective reality, as it was then 
supposed to be, of ideas in the mind, and the external or 
sensible reality of things. Scepticism, in fact, was so fiir 
from being characteristic of his disposition, that his errors 
sprang chiefly from the opposite source, little as he was 
aware of it, from an undue positiveness in theories which he 
could not demonstrate, or even render highly probable.^ 

88. The certainty of an existing Ego easily led diim to 


This word, introduced by the G-er- 
inans, or urigiiiully perhaps by the old 
Cartesians, is rather a.-svkward, but far 
less so than the English pronoun I, which 
is also equiroeal in sound. Stewaxt has 
adopted it as the lesser evil, and it seems 
reasonable not to scruple the use of a 
woi'd so convoniont, if not neccs-sary, to 
express the unity of the conscious prin- 
ciple. If it had been oniploy{‘d earlier, 
I am apt to think that some gi'eat meta- 
physical extravagances would have bcijfcpi 
avoided, and some finnhunentul truths 
more cleaidj apprehended. Fichte is 
well known to have made the grand di- 
vision of Ich and Xicht Ick, E(joi\,i\dNon 
VjjOy tlio bn, sis of iiis philosophy ; in 
other words, the difference of subjective 
ami objective reality. 

^ One of tlui rules Descartes lays 
down in his posthumous art of logic, is 
lha.l wo onglit never to busy ourselves 
excfipt about (jbjects concerning which 
our nridersfjindirtg appears capable of 
aequiring an mu]uest5uiuible and certain 
knowh^lge, vol, xi. p. 201. This is at 
least too unlimited a proposition, and 
would exclude, nut indeed all probability, 
but all inquiries which must by neces- 


sity end in nothing more than probabi- 
lity. Accordingly we find in the next 
pages, that he made little account of any 
sciences hut arithmetic and geometry, or 
such others as equal them in certainty. 
‘ From all this,’, he concludes, ‘wo may 
infer, not that arithmetic and geometry 
are the only sciences wliieh we must 
learn, hut that he who seeks the road to 
trutli should not trouble himsedf with 
any object of -which lie cannot have as 
certain a knowledge as of arithnicticiii 
and geometrical deraonstration.s.’ It is 
unnecessary to observe what havoc this 
W'ould make with investigations, even in 
physiys, of the highest importance to 
mankind. 

Beattie, in*the essay on Truth, partii, 
chap. 2’, has made some unrounded cri- 
ticisms on the scepticism of Descartes, 
and endeavours to turn into ridicule his 
Cogito; Ergo sum. Yet if any one 
should deny his own, or (Mir existonco, I 
do not see. how w'-o could refute him, 
w^ere he worthy of refutation, but 1 y some 
such lluiguagc ; and in fact, it is wliat 
Beattie himself says, more paraplu’cisti- 
eally, in answering liimie. 
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that of the operations of the mind, called afterwards by Locke 
HearriTesat ideas of reflection, the believing, doubting,’ willing, 

morecer- « . % . i -i >1 i ® 

taiaty. , loviiigy fearing, wliicli lie knew by consciousness, 
and indeed by means of wMcb. alone lie knew tkat tlie Ego 
existed. He now proceeded a step farther ; and, reflecting 
on the simplest truths of arithmetic and geometry, saw that 
it was as impossible to doubt of them as of the acts of his 
mind. But as he had before tried to doubt even of these, 
on the hypothesis that he might be deceived by a superior 
intelligent power, he resolved to inquire whether such a 
power existed, and if it did, whether it could be a deceiver. 
The affirmative of the former and the negative of the latter 
question Descartes established by that extremely subtle 
reasoning so much celebrated in the seventeenth century, 
but which has less frequently been deemed conclusive in 
later times. It is at least that which no man, not fitted by 
long practice for metaphysical researches, will pretend to 
embrace. 

89. The substance of his argument was this. He found 
His proof of "^i^h-in himself the idea of a perfect Intelligence, 
a Deity. eternal, infinite, uecessaiy. This could not come 
from himself, nor from external things, because both were 
imperfect, and there could he no more in the effect than 
there is in the c.ause. And this idea requiring a cause, it 
could have none but an actual being, not a possible being, 
which is undistinguishable from mere non-entity. If, 
however, this* should be denied, he inquires whether he, with 
this idea of God, could have e^^isted by any other cause, if 
there were no God. Not, he argues, by himself ; for if he 
were the author of his own being, he would have given 
himself every perfection, in a word, would have been God. 
Not by his parents,’ for the same might be said of them, and 
so forth, if we remount to a series of productive beings. 
Besides this, as much power is required to preserve as to 
create, and the continuance of existence in the effect implies 
the continued operation of the cause, 

90. With this argument, in itself sufficiently refined, Des- 
Anotiicf cartes blended another still more distant from 
proof of It. commoit apprehension. Necessary existence is in- 

limply ed in the idea of 'God, All other heings^ are conceivaMe 
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ill tlieir essence, as tilings possible; in God alone Ms essence 
and existence are inseparable. Existence is necessary to 
perfection ; lienee a perfect being, or God, cannot be 
conceded witbont necessary existence. Tliongli I do not 
kiiow tbat I liave misrepresented • Descartes in tMs result of 
Ms very subtle argument, it is difficult not to treat it as a 
sopMsm. And it was always objected by Ms adyersaries, 
that lie inferred tbe necessity of the thing from the necessity 
of the idea, which was the very point in question. It seems 
impossible to vindicate many of his expressions, from which 
he never receded in the controversy to which his Meditations 
gave rise. But the long habit of repeating in his mind the 
same series of reasonings gave Descartes, as it will always do, 
an inward assurance of their certainty, which could not be 
weakened b}^ any objection. The former argument for the* 
being of God, whetlipr satisfactory or not, is to be distin- 
guished from the present.® 


® * From wliat is said already of tlie some power in the thing that is denomi- 
ignoraiiee wo are in of the essence of nated perfect. The term, as the etymo- 
inind, it is evident that we are not able logy of it shows, is taken horn the opera- 
te know whether any mind be neces- tion of artists. W’^hen an artist proposes 
sarily existent by a necessity a priori to himself to make any thing that shall 
founded in its essence, as we have showed be serviceable to a eerbiin effect, his 
time and space to be. Some philosophers work is called more or less perfect, ac- 
think that such a neccvssity may be de- cox*ding as it agrees more or less with 
monstrated of O^od from the natime of the design of the artist. From arts, by 
perfection. For God being infinitely, a similitude of sense, this word has been 
that is, absolutely perfect, they say he introduced into morality, and signifies 
must needs be necessarily existent; be- that quality of an agent' by which it is 
cause, sn,y tlmy, necessary existence is able to act agreeable to the end its actions 
one of the greatest of perfections. But I tend to. The metaphysicians who reduce 
take this to be one of those false and every thing to transcendental considera- 
imaginary arguments, that are founded tions have also translated this term into 
in the abuse of certain terms ; and of all their science, and use it to signify the 
others this word, perfection, seems to agreement that any thing has with that 
have suffered* most this way. I wish I idea, which it is required that thing 
could clearly understand w-hat these phi- should answer to. This perfection, there- 
losophers mean by the word perfection, fore, belongs to those attributes that con- 
•when they thus say, that necessity of stitute the essence of a thing ; and that 
existence is perfection. Does perfection being is properly cjilled the most perfect 
here .signify the, same thing that it does which has all, the best, and each the 
when we say that God is infinitely good, completest in itskind of those attributes, 
omnipotent, omniscient ? Surely per- Vbich can be united In one essence, 
fertions are properly asserted of the se- Perfection, therefore, belongs to the es- 
veral pKWors that attend the essences of. senceof things, and not properly to their 
things and not of anything else, but in existence;, which is not a perfection of 
a very unnatiirul and improper sense, any thing, no attribute of it, but only the 
Perfection is a term of relation, and its mere constitution of it in rerum naiura* 
sense implies a fitness or agreement to Necessary existence, therefore, which is 
some certain end, and most properly to , a mcMe of existence, is not a perfection, 
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91, tlie idea of a jperfect being Descartes imme- 

His deduc. diately deduced the truth of his belief in an ex- 
ternal world, and in the inferences of his reason. 
For to deceive his ci'eatures would be. an imperfection in 
God^ but God is perfect. Whatever, therefore, is clearly and 
distinctly apprehended by our reason must be true. We have 
only to be on our guard against our own precijjitancy and 
prejudice, or surrender of our reason to the authority of 
others. It is not by our understanding, such as God gave it 
to us, that we are deceived; but the exercise of our free“Will, 
a high prerogative of our nature, is often so incautious as to 
make us not discern truth from falsehood, and affirm or deny, 
by a voluntary act, that which we do not distinctly appre- 
hend. The properties of quantity, founded on our ideas of 
•extension and number, are distinctly perceived by our minds, 
and hence the sciences of arithmetic and geometry are 
certainly true. But when he turns his thoughts to the 
phaenomena of external sensation,. Descartes cannot wholly 
extricate himself from his original concession, the basis of 
bis doubt, that the senses do sometimes deceive us. He 
endeavours to reconcile this with his own theory, which had 
built the certainty of all that we clearly hold certain on the 
perfect veracity of God. 

92. It is in this inquiry that he reaches that important 
Primary and distihctioH betweeii the primary and secondary 
quniUesf properties of matter, (the latter being modifications 
of the former, relative only to our apprehension, but not 


it being no attribute of tlie thing no 
more than existence is, which it is a 
mode of. But it may be *said, that though 
Tie.:*essary existence is not a perfection in 
itself, yet it is so in its cause, upon ac- 
count of that attribute of the entity from 
wlicneo it flows ; that that attribute must 
of all others be tho most pc^rfect and 
miost excellent, which necessary existence 
flows from, it being such as cannot bo 
conceived otherwise than as existing* 
But what excel] eucy, what perfection is 
there in all this ? Space is nccessai'ily 
existent on account of extension, which 
' cannot be conceived othorwiso than as 
.©xiBting, But what perfection is there 
Se' space upon this account, w^hich can in 
aet on any thing, which is 
of all power, wherein I 
to consist? 




Therefore necessary existence, ab- 
stractedly considered, is no perfection ; 
and therefore the idea, of inflnito per- 
fection does not include, and conse- 
quently not prove, God to be neces- 
sarily existent. If he be so, it is on 
hiccoiijit of those attributes of his essence 
which we have no knowledge of.’ 

I have nnide this extract from a very 
short tract, called Contomplrdio Phiioso- 
phica, by Broolc Taylor, which I found 
in an impubli.shod memoir of his life 
printed by the late Sir William Young 
in 1793.’ It bespeaks tho dear and 
acute understanding of thi.s celebrated 
philosopher, and appeals tome an entire 
refutation of the scholastic argument of 
lIoBcartes ; one inorc lit for the Anselms 
and such, dealers in words, from wdtom 
it eaia$| for himsolf, 

y. ^ -*1 L4 ‘ ' 
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inlierent in ■ tMiig^^ wMcli^ without being wlioly new, 
eontradicted the Aristotelian theories of the schools f and 
he remarked that we are never, strictly speaking, deceived 
by onr senses, bnt by the inferences which we draw from 
them. 

98, Such is nearly the substance, exclusive of a great 
variety of more or less episodical theofies, of the three 
metaphysical works of Descartes, the history of the soul’s 
progress fronl opinion to doubt, and from doubt to certainty. 
Wew would dispute, at the present day, that he has destroyed 


too much oj* Ms foundations 
stable; and to readers averse 
he must seem little else than 


Soo Stewart’s Dissertation on 
the Progress of Pliilosopliy. This writer 
lias justly observed, that many persons 
conceive colour to l )0 inlierent in the 
ob.ie.ct, so tliat the eonsuro of Eeid on 
Dt‘scurtes and his followers, as having 
pre.t(‘nded to discover wluit no one 
doxilited, is at l<‘ast unreasoiia.blo in tliis 
respect;. A late writer ha,s gone so far as 
to* say, ‘ Nothing at first can seem a 
more rational, obvious, and incontro- 
vertible conclusion, than that the colour 
of a body is an inlioreut quality, like its 
weight, hardness, &c. ; and that to see 
the object, and to see it of its own colour, 
when nothing intervenes between our 
eyes and it, are one and the saino thing. 
Yet this is only a prejiidiee,’ &c. Iler- 
schel’s Discourse on Nat. Philos, p. 82. 

I almost even suspect tliat the notion of 
sounds and smells, b(>iiig secondary or 
merely sensible qualities, is not distinct 
in all men’s minds. Dnt after we are 
become firailiur witli correct ideas, it is 
not ejisy to revive prejudices in our ima- 
gination. In the same page of Stewart’s 
* Dissertation, ho hrus been led by dislike 
of the university of Oxford to miscon- 
ceive, in an extraoidiimry manner, a 
passage of Addison in tlie Guardian, 
whicli is evidently a sportive ridirnile of 
the Oarlesiuii theory, ami is absolutely 
inu’ppli cable to the .Vristotelian. 

[The most remarkable circumstance in 
Eeid’s animadversion on Descartes, as 
having announeod nothing but wlintwas 
girntwally known, is that lie had himself, 
In his Inquiry into the Human Mind, 
contended very dogmatically in favour of 
the vulgar notion that secondary quali- 
ties exist in bodicvs, independently of 


to render Ms superstructure 
from metajijhysical reflection, 
an idle tlieorist, w^eaviug cob- 


sensation. ‘ This .scarlet rose which is 
before nic, is still a scarlet rose when I 
shut my eyes, and was so at midnight 
when no eye saw it. The colour remains 
when the appearance ceases; it remains 
the same when the appearance changes.’ 
Chap. vi. § 4. He even uses similar 
language as to perfumes, which, indeed, 
stand on the same ground, though we 
fool less of the prejudice in favour of 
their reality than of that -of colours. 
Nothing can be more olmoiis than the 
reply : the colour remains only on the 
tacit hypothesi.s that someone is looking 
at the olfjcct ; at midnight wo can hardly 
say tliat the rose is red, except by an 
additional hypothesis, that the day should 
break. ‘We never,’ he proceeds, ‘as 
fixr as I can judge, give, tho name of 
coloiu’ to the sensation, but to the 
quality only.’ How then do xvc talk of 
bright, dull, glaring, gay, dazzling 
colours? Do iKjt these wmrds refer to a 
sensation, rather than to a configura- 
tion of parts in the coloured h<jcly by 
which it rellects or refracts light ? But 
this first produetioii of Peid, though 
abounding vith acute and original re- 
marks, is too much disfigured by a 
tendency to halloo on the nmUitude 
against speculative pliilosophy. The 
appeal to^ common soi^e, tljat is, the 
crude notions of men who had never re- 
flected, even enough to use language 
with precision, would have been haral 
to p.‘iyehology. Boid afterwards laid 
aside the popular tone in writing on 
philosophy, thongdi, peiimps, In* was 
always too much inclined to cut knots 
when he cotdd not untie them.’— 1847.] 
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webs for pastime wbich common sense sweeps away. It is 
fair, However, to observe, tliat no one was more careful than 
Descartes to guard against any practical scepticism in tbe 
affairs of life. He even goes so far as to maintain, that a 
man having adopted any practical opinion on such grounds 
as seem probable, should pursue it with as much steadiness 
as if it were foundfed on demonstration ; observing, however, 
as a general rule, to choose the most moderate oj>inions 
among those which he should find current in his own 
countr}’’.® 

94. The objections adduced against the Meditations are 
Objections in a scries of seven. The first are by a theologian 
Meditations, named Caterus, the second by Mersenne, the third 
by Hobbes, the fourth by Arnauld, the fifth by Gassendi, the 
sixth by some anonymous writers, the seventh by a Jesuit of 
the name of Bourdin. To all of these Descartes replied with 
spirit and acuteness. By far the most important controversy 
was with Gassendi, whose objections were stated more briefly, 
and, I think, with less skill, by Hobbes. It was the first 
trumpet in the new philosophy of an ancient war between 
the sensual and ideal schools of psychology. Descartes had 
revived, and placed in a clearer light, the doctrine of mind, 
as not absolutely dependent upon the senses, nor of the same 
nature as their objects. Stewart does not acknowledge him 
as the first teacher of the souFs immateriality. ^ That many 
of the schoolmen, and that the wisest of the ancient philo- 
sophers, when they described the mind as a .spirit, or as a 
spark of celestial fire, employed these expressions, not with 
any intention to materialise its essence, but merely from 
want of more unexceptionable language, might be shown 
with demonstrative evidence, if this were the proper place 
for entering into the discussion.’ ^ But though it cannot be 
said that Descartes was absolutely the first who maintained 
the strict immateriality of the soul, it is manifest to any one 
who has read his correspondence, that the tenet, instead of 
being general, as we are apt to presume, was by no means in 
accordance with the common opinion of his age. The 
fathers, with the exception, perhaps the single one, of 


Voi. i. p, 147. Vol. iii. p. 64. 


^ Dissertation, nbi supra. 
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Angustin, had taught the corporeity of the thinking sub- 
stance. Arnanld seems to consider the doctrine of Descartes 
as almost a novelty in modern times. ^What yon have 
written concerning the distinction between the soul and 
body appears to me very clear, very evident, and. quite 
divine ; and as nothing is older than truth, I have* had 
singular pleasure to see that almost the same things have 
formerly been vei*y perspicuously and agreeably handled by 
St. Augustin in ail his tenth book on the Trinity, but chiefly 
in the tenth cha-pter.^ ® But Arnanld himself, in his objec- 
tions to the Meditation s, had put it as at least questionable, 
whether that which thinks is not something extended, which, 
besides the usual properties of extended substances, such as 
mobility and figure, has also this particular virtue and 
power of thinking.^ The reply of Descartes removed the 
difficulties of the illustrious Jansenist, who became an ardent 
and almost complete disciple of the new philosophy. In a 
placard against the Cartesian philosophy, jn'inted in 1647, 
which seems to have come from Kevins, professor of theology 
at Leyden, it is said, ^ As far as regards the nature of things, 
nothing seems to hinder hut that the soul may he either a 
substance, or a mode of corporeal substance.^ ^ And More, 
who had carried on a metaphysical correspondence with 
Descartes, whom he professed to admire, at least at that 
time, above all philosophers that had ever existed, without 
exception of his favourite Plato, extols him after liis death 
in a letter to Clerselier, as having best established the foun- 
dations of religion. For the Peripatetics,^ he says, ^ pretend 
that there are certain substantial forms emanating from 
matter, and so united to it that they cannot subsist without 
it, to which class these philosophers I'efer the souls of almost 
^all living beings, even those to which they allow sensation 
and thought ; while the Epicureans, on the other hand, who 
laugh at substantial forms, ascribe thought to matter itself, 
so that it is M. Descartes alone, of all philosophers, who has 
at once banished from philosophy all these substantial forms 
or soula derived from matter, and absolutely divested matter 
itself of the faculty of feeling and thinking.^ 


s DoscarteSj s. 138. 
^ Id. ii. 14. 


* Id. X. 73. 

^ Id. X 386. Even More seems to 
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95. It must be owned that the firm belief of Descartes in 
Theory of immateriality of the Ego, or thiiiking principle, 

SiSgina- accompanied with what in later times wonld 

tion, h^tve been deemed rather too great concessions to 
the materialists. He held the imagination and the memory 
to be poi’tions of the brain, wherein the images of . our sen- 
sations are bodily preserved ; and even assigned such a 
motive force to the imagination, as to produce those in- 
voluntary actions which wm often perform, and all the move- 
ments of brutes. ^ This explains how all the motions of all 
animals arise, though we ^rant them no knowledge of things, 
but only an imagination entirely corporeal, and how all those 
operations which do not require the concurrence of reason 
are produced in us.’ But the whole of his notions as to the 
connexion of the soul and body, and indeed all his physio- 
logical theories, of which he was most enamoured, do little 
credit to the Cartesian philosophy. They are among those 
portions of his creed which have lain most open to ridicule, 
and which it would be useless for us to detail. He seems to 
have expected more advantage to psychology from anatomi- 
cal researches than in tha.t state of the science, or even pro- 
bably in any future state of it, anatomy could afford. When 
asked once where was his library, he replied, showing a 
calf he was dissecting, ‘^ This is my library His treatise 
on the passions, a subject so important in the philosophy 
of the human mind, is made up of crude hypotheses, or 


Iiave been perplexed at one time by 
difficnlty of accounting for the know- 
ledge and seiitinieiit of disembodied 
souls, and almost inclined to admit 
their corporeity. ‘ J’aimerois mieiix 
dire arec les Piatonieiens, les anciens 
peres, et presqne tons ies pbilosophes, 
qno les ames hiimaincs, tons Its genies 
tant bons qntf mauvais, sent corporols,: 
et qne par consequent ils ont nn senti- 
ment reel, e’est-a-dire, qui lenr vieiit cln 
corps dont ils sont revetns.’ This is in 
a leUer to Descartes in 1649, which I 
bave nut read in Latin (toL x. p. 249). 
I do not quite understand whether lie 
meant only that the soul, when separated 
from tho gross body, '•is invested with a 
substantial clothing, or that there is 
what we may call an interior body,, a 


supposed ' monad, to wdiich tho thinking 
principle is indissolubly united. This 
is wliMt all materialists mean, W'ho have 
any clear notions -whatever ; it is a 
possible, perliaps a plausible, perhaps 
eve-n a highly probable, hypothesis, ' 
but one wiiicii will not prove their * 
theory. The former seems almost an 
indis].)erisabie supposition, if wo admit 
sensibility to plmiomena at all in the 
youl after deatli ; but it is rather, per- 
Tiaps, a theological than a mctapliysical 
speculation. 

Descartes was very ffu'id of dissec- 
tion : (J’est un exercice on jo me siiis 
souvent occupe depuis onze ans, et je 
crois ({uTl i\y a giim’e de medecins qui y 
ait regarde de si pres que moi. Vol. viii. 
p. 100, also p. 174 and 180. 
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at best irrelevant observations, on tlieir plijsical causes and 

concomitants. 

96 ., It limy be considered as a part ' of tliis syncretism, 
as we 111 a,. Y call it, of tlie material and immaterial seatofsoui 

^ _ in pineal 

lijpotlieses, tliat Descartes fixed the seat of the giana. 
soul in the coiiarioii, or pineal gland, -which he selected as 
the only part of the brain which is not double. By some 
iiiearis of coiiimiiiiicatioii which he did not profess to explain, 
thougli later metaphysicians have , att8m|>ted to do so, the 
nnextended intelligence, thus confined to a certain spot, 
receives the seiisatioiis which ar^ immediately produced 
throiigdi impressions on the substance of the brain. If he 
did not solve the problem, be it remembered that the pro- 
blem lias never since been solved. It was objected by a 
nameless eorrospondent, who signs himself Hyperaspistes, 
tiuit the soul being incorporeal could not leave by its oi>e- 
rations a trace on the brain, whicli liis theory seemed to 
imply. Descartes answered, in rather a remarkable passage, 
that as to things purely intellectual, we do not, properly 
speaking, remember them oi all, as they are equally original 
tiioughts every time they present themselves to the mind, 
except that they are Iiahitually joined, as it were, and 
associated v/ith certain names, which, being bodily, make us 
remember tliem.” 

97. If the orthodox of the age were not yet prepared for 
a doctrine which seemed so favourable at least to Qaasendi'a 
natural religion as the immatei'iality of the soul, tSSiitL 
it may be readily supposed, that Gassendi, like 
Hobbes, had imbibed too much of the Epicurean theory to 
acquiesce in the spiritualising piinciples of his adversary. 
In a sportive style' he addresses him, 0 arnima ! and Des- 
cartes replying more angrily, retorts upon him the name 
0 caro ! wiiicli he frequently repeats. Though we may 
lament such unhappy eiforts at wit in these great men, the 


p:i.ssni 4 (i I Cfivein Erenc'li, presciitont ii I’esprit, on les pcnsc aiissi 
it ar.a linvinj^ti’aiislatcd bioii que la Huconde, si co rVost peut- 

liiiH’e oi/corii/nc to what I. giusss th.'ui etre qu’ellos ont conturne d’etre joint<\s 
litorailj. Mai-' poui’ ee qui esfc des et eoinme attachees a curtains noni.s qui, 
diosus paruineut iutelluctiiullus, ii pro- 6tant eorporels, font que nous nous 
preiiiciit parlui' on lO-u ;i au<*ini rcssoii- ressuuvunous nussi d’ullcs. Yol. viii. 
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names do not ill represent tlie spiritual and carnal pliilo- 
sopliies; the school that produced Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Stewart, contrasted with that of Hobbes, Condillac, and 
Cabanis. 

98. It was a matter of course that the Tiiliierable pas- 
superiority sages of the six Meditatloiis* would not escape the 
of Descartes, gp^^r of SO skilful au autagoiiist as Gassendi. But 
many of his objections appear to be little more than cavils 5 
and upon the whole, Descartes leaves me with the impression 
of his great superiority in metaphysical acuteness. It was 
indeed impossible that men should agree, who persisted in 
using a different definition of the important word, idea ; and 
the same source of interminable controversy has flov^ed ever 
since for their disciples. Gassendi adopting the scholastic 
maxim, ^Kotliing is in the understanding, which has not 
been in the sense,’ carried it so much farther than those 
from whom it came that he denied any thing to be an idea 
but what was imagined by the mind. Descartes repeatedly 
desired both him and Hobbes, whose philosophy was built 
on the same notion, to remark that he meant by idea, what- 
ever can be conceived by the understanding, though not 
capable of being i*ej)resented by the imagination.® Thus we 
imagine a triangle, but w^e can only conceive a figure of a 
thousand sides ; we know its existence, and can reason about 
its properties, but we have no image whatever in the mind, 
by which we can distinguish such a polygon from one of a 


® Par le 110m d’iclee, il yeiit seule- 
ment qii’on eutende ici les images des 
choses materielles depeiiites eu la fan- 
tnisio corporelle ; et cela etant suppose, 
il lui est ais^ da niontreT qu’oii ue pent 
avoir propre et veritable idee de I)icni 
ni d’nn ange; mais j’ai sonvent averti, 
et priiicipalement en celiii-la meine, cpie 
je prends le nom dddee ponrtout cc qni 
cBt concpi inimMiatemcnt par I’esprit; 
oil sorte qnc, lorsqne je veux ot quo je 
crains, pareo quo je coaqois en memo 
temps, qne je veux ct que je craiiis, ce 
vouloir et eotte eniinte sent mis par mol 
on nombre des idt^es ; et je me suis servi 
do eo mot, parce qu’il etoit d^ja com- 
muiiemeiit rccii par les philosophos pour 
signifier les formes des conceptions de 
1 ’ elite ndement diviu, encore que xious ne 
ri?coimoissions en Bien auciine fantaisiu 


ou imagination corporelle, et je n’en sa- 
vois point de plus propre. Et je pense 
avoir assoz explique I’idee de Bieii pour 
ceux qui veuloiit concevoir les sens que 
je donne k nies paroles ; mais pour ceux 
qui s’ attaclient a les entendre autrement 
que je mo fais, jc ne le pourrais jamais 
assez. Iml. i, p. lO-l. This is in answer 
to Hobbes; the objections of Hobbes, 
and Boseartes’ replies, trim very much 
on this primary dilfcreiico between ideas 
as images, which alone our countryman 
could understand, and ideas as intellec- 
tions, conceptions, incapable of 

being imagined, but not less certainly 
known and reasoned upon. The French 
is a translation, but made by Clersclier 
under the eye of Bescurtos, so that it 
may be quoted as an original. 
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smaller or greater niiiiiber of sides. Hobbes in answer to 
-tills tlirew out a paradox wMcli lie lias not, perhaps, at least 
ill so iiiiliiiiited a manner, repeated, that by reason, that is, 
by the process of ' reasoning, we can infer nothing as to the 
nature of things, but only as to their names. ^ It is singular 
that a man conversant at least with the elements of geometry 
should have hillen into this error. For it does not appear 
that he meant to speak only of natural substances, as to 
wdiich his language might seem to be a bad expression of 
what was afterwards clearly shown by Locke. That the 
imderstaiidiiig can conceive and reason upon that which the 
imagiiiation cannot delineate, is evident not only from Des- 
cartes’ instance of a polygon, but more strikingly by the 
whole theory of infiniteSa -which are certainly somewhat more 
than "ba-re 'words, whatever assistance words may give us in 
explaining them to others or to ourselves."^ 

99, Diigald Stewart has justly dwelt on the signal service 
rendered by Descartes to psychological philosophy, Stewart’s 
by turning the mental, vision inward upon itself, . i)esca,rtes. 
a.!id accustoming us to v/atch the operations of our intellect, 
which, though einplojed upon ideas obtained through the 
senses, are as distinguishable from them as the workman from 


5’ Que ilij’ons-noiis mnintoiuiiit sipeiit- 
etre le ralaoiiiiement n’est rien autro 
clioso qii'uii ai^soniblage et mi eiichaine- 
iiiuiit do iiouis par ec mot est V D’oii il 
s’oiisiiivruit que par la raison nous no 
eoiieiiujiis rien de tout toueiiamtla nature 
des ehoses, mats seuleuieut toiieliant 
lours appelbUiouSj o’est-a-dire que par 
elle, nous v<;yuns simpLciueiit si nous 
a,s,somb]oii.s .bien ou inai k\s nouis dcs 
diosos, selon les eoiiventimis quo nous 
avous faites a iiotro faiitalsio toudiant 
leurs sigaiiiealioiLS. p. 476, Descartes 
nuu’ely ausv;ered; — l/asscniblago qiii se 
rail dans ie raisonneinent iVcst pas 
etlui des lauus, inais bion eelui des 
eho.ses, KijpiiiiefS par les nonis ; et je 
nrer.o!Hie que Ic eonlraire- puisso voin’r 
eu I’esqril de persoune. I)f\sca.r!es 
trealful ibilibf-.q whnm he did not esteem, 
with less at:e]jiiun tii.ii! his other eorre- 
spoudeuls. Ibtblu'S could not under- 
stand what have Iteen called ideas of 
reHectiou, sudi as fear, autl thought it 
was neahing more thar. the idea of the 


object feared. * For what else is the 
fear of a lion,’ he says, ‘than the idea 
of this lion, and the cifect which it pro- 
duces in the heart, which leads ns to nm 
away ? But this running is not a 
thought ; so that nothing of thouglrt ex- 
ists in fear but the idea of the object.’ 
Descartes only replied, ‘ It is self-evi- 
dent that it is not the same thing to see 
a lion and fear him, that it is to see 
him only.’ p. 483. 

‘J I suspect, from what I havo since 
read, that Hobbes had a ditfereiit, and 
what seems to me a vevy erroneous 
view of iiiliiiitej or iniinitesimal quan- 
tities in geometry. For he answers 
the old sophism of Zeno, Quicquid di- 
vidi potest in partes intinit»as cst iiifiiu- 
tnni, in a maimer whicli does not meet 
the real truth of the cas:i: Dividi posse 
in partes hifinitas nihil aliud est cpiam 
dividi posse in partes qu^ylcmvjuG (iitis 
udit, hogiea sivo Conipulatio, c. v. 
1>. S8. ^dit. 1667). 
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liis work. He lias given, indeed, to Descartes a ¥erj proud 
title, Patker of tke experimental pliilosoplij of tlie human 
mind, as if he were to man what Bacon w£is to nature.’^ Bj* 
patient o|)servation of what passed within, him, by holding 
his soul, as it were, like an object in a microscope, which is 
the only process of a good metaphysician, he became habi- 
tuated to throw away those integuments of sense which hide 
us from ourselves. Stewart has censured him for the paradox, 
as he calls it, that the essence of mind consists in thinking, 
and that of matter in extension. That the act of thinking is 
as inseparable from the mind as extension is from matter, 
cannot, indeed, be proved ; since, as our thoughts are succes- 
sive, it is not inconceivable that there may be intervals of 
duration between them; but it can hardly be reckoned a 
paradox. But whoever should be led by the word essence to 
suppose that Descartes confounded the percipient thinking 
substance, the Ego, upon whose bosom, like that of the ocean, 
the waves of perception are raised by every breeze of sense, 
with the j)erception itself, or even, what is scarcely more 
tenable, with the reflective action, or thought ; that he anti- 
cipated this strange paradox of Hume in his earliest work, 
from which he silently withdrew in Ms Essays, would not only 


Dissertation on Progress of Philo- 
sophy. The word experiment must be 
taken in the sense of observation. 
Stewart ver^’- early took np his iidniir- 
ation for Descartes. ‘ He w'as the first 
philosopher who stated in a clear and 
s;-itisfactoi 7 manner the distinction be- 
tween mind and matter, and who pointed 
out the proper plan for studying the 
iiiteilectiial philosophy. It is chiefiy in 
consequence of his precise ideas with 
respect to this distinction, that we may 
foinark in all his metaphysical writings 
a perspieiiity which is not observable in 
those of any of his predecessors.’ Elem. 
of Philos, of Human Mind, vol. i. (pub- 
lished in 1792), note A. ‘WHien Des- 
ea., rtes,’ lie says in the dissertation 
b(‘foro quoted, ‘ established it as a 
general principle, that nothing conodo- 
able bg the pouter of imttgination could 
thww'^ any light cm the o-ptratkms of 
thought, a principle which I consider as 
tOLchisively his own, he laid the found- 
ations of the experimental philo.sophy 
of the human mind. That the same 


truth had been previously perceived 
more or less distinctly by Bacon and 
others, apjiiears probable from the gen- 
eral complexion of their speculations ; 
but which of them lias expressed it with 
equal precision, or laid it down as a 
funda.mental maxim in tlieir logic?’ 
The words which I have put in italics 
seem too vaguely and not very dearly 
expressed, nor am I aware that they are 
borne out in their literal sense, by any 
position of Descartes ; nor do -I appre- 
hend the r.Uusion to Bacon. But it is 
certain tlia,t Descartes, and still more 
Ills disciples Arnaiild and MeJebranche, 
take bettor care to distinguisli what cun 
be imagincAl from what can he conceived 
or iinderslood, than any of the school of 
Gassendi iii this or other countries. 
One of the groat merits of Descartes as 
a metapbvvsical writer, not uuc.omieetod 
with this, is thal, he is generally careful 
to a, void figairative language in speaking 
of mental operations, wherein he lias 
inneh the adviintage ovfu’ Ijoeko. 
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do great injustice to one of the acutest understandings that 
ever came to the subject^ but overiook several clear assertions 
of the distinction, especially in his answer to Hobbes. ^ The 
thought/ lie say«, ‘'differs from that which thinks, as the 
mode from the substance.^ ^ And Stewart has in his earliest 
work justly corrected Reid in this point as to the Cartesian 
doctrine.^ 

100. Several singular positions 'which have led to an undue 
depreciation of Descartesyn general as a philosopher Paradoxes 
occur in his metaphysical ■writings. Such was his 
denial of thought, and, as is commonly said, sensation to 
brutes, which he seems to have founded on the mechanism of 
the bodily organs, a cause sufficient, in his opinion, to explain 
all the plnenomena of the motions of animals, and to obviate 
the difficulty of assigning to them immaterial souls;" his 


* Vol. i. p. 470. Arnaxiid objected, 
in a, letter to Descartes, Coiriinent se 
pent il. iaire quo la, peiisde eonstitiio 
I’esseiice de resprit, puisqiie i’csprit est 
une siilistaaice, ot quo la perisee soluble 
ii’en etre qu’'un mode ? Descartes re- 
plied that tliouglit in general, la ponsee, 
on la nature qui ponse, in wliicb he placed 
the essence of the soul, was very differ- 
ent iroin such or sueli particular acts of 
tliinlving. Vol. vi. p. 158, 160. 

‘ Phiiosopliy of Hnmaii Mind, vol. i. 
note A. See die Prineipia, § 63. 

" It is a eoniinon opinion that Des- 
cartes denied all life and sensibility to 
brutes. P>ut this seems not so clear. 
II faut reraarquer, he says in a letter to 
More, where lie has been arguing against 
the existence in brutes of any thinking 
principle, quo ie parlc do la penseo, non 
de la vie, on dii sontimej'.t ; car je n^oto 
la vie a aucim animah in* la faisaiit con- 
sister quo dans la senleclialeur du coiiir. 
JTe ne Iciir refuse pta.s meiiie le sentiineiit 
aiitant qu’il deptuid des organes du corps. 
Vol. X. p. 208. In a longer p.‘»ssage, if 
he does not express himself very clearly, 
be admits passions in bniies, and it seems 
inipossihle that ho cfoild have ascribed 
passions to what luis no sensation. 
Much of wliat he Itere says is very good. 
Dion quo Montaigne et Charron aient 
dit, qifil y a. plus de diiloreuco ddiomnie 
a hoinme que criiotume a b'cto, il n’est 
toutefois jamrds tn.uve auoiine bete si 
pariaile, qti'eih' ait use tic quelqiie sigtie 
pour fairt‘ entindru a d’autres aniiiiuux 


quelqiie cliose qui n’eut pioint do rapport 
a ses passions ; et il n’y a point d’honmie 
si impaidait qu’il n’en use; eii sorte quo 
ceux qui sent sourds et inuets inventent 
des signes particiiliers pxir iesqucls ils 
expriment lours penst^es ; ce qui mo 
semble uii trAs-fort argument pour prou- 
ver que ee qui fait que les betes no par- 
lent point eommenous, est qu’clles if out 
aucune pensee, et non point que les or- 
ganes lour inaiiqiient. Et on ne pent 
dire qif elles parlent outre elles, mais quo 
nous ne les entondons pas ; car comme 
chiens et qiielqves mitres miimanx ‘iwus 
expnmcnt Iouts passions, ils nous expri- 
moroient aussi bien Iciirs pensecs s’ils en 
avoient. Jo sais bien quo les betes font 
boaiicoiip de choses mieiix* que nous, 
mais jo ne nfen etonne pas ; etir cola 
m6mo sort a prouver qifellc.s agissent 
nafcnrelloment, et par re.ssorts,riinsi qifnn 
horloge; laquelle montro bien mieiix 
riieiire quit est que notre jugoment 

lions renseigiie On pout 

soulenifiit dire quo, bien que k-s betas no 
ia.ssent aucune action qui nous assure 
qu’elles pouseiit, toutefois, u. cause quo 
les orgenes de loiins corps no sent pas 
fort diliereiis des nutres, on pent caaijee- 
turer qii’ii y a qiiclquc pens(!‘G jointo il 
ces organes, ainsi que nous oxporimen- 
tons en ij,t‘Us, bien que la lour .soit huau- 
coup moins pnrfaito ; a, qnoi jo ifai ricn 
11 K^poudre, si non quo si elles pensoient 
anssi que nous, dies auroient une, ame 
immortene aussi bien qiie nous ; cc (]iii 
dost I as vraiseinblablc, a cause qii’iln’y 
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rejection of final causes in the esplanation of nature, as fiir 
above our compreliension, and uiinecessarj to those who had 
the internal proof of God’s existence ; his still more para- 
doxical tenet, that the truth of geometrical theorems, and 
every other axiom of intuitive certainty, depended upon the 
will of God ; a notion that seems to be a relic of his original 
scepticism, but which he pertinaciously defends throughout 
his letters.^ From remarha,ble errors men of original and 
independent genius are rarely exem|^t ; Descartes had pulled 
down an edifice constructed by the labours of near two thou- 
sand years, with great reason in many respects, yet perhaps 
with too unlimited a disregard of his predecessors ; it was 
his destiny, as it had been theirs, to be sometimes refuted 
and depreciated in his turn. But the single fact of his having 
first established, both in philosophical and popular belief, the 
jiroper immateriality of the soul, were we even to forget the 
other great accessions which he made to psychology, would 
declare the influence he has had on human opinion. From 
this immateriality, however, he did not derive the tenet of its 
immortality. He was justly contented to say, that from the 
intrinsic difference between mind and body, the dissolution 
of the one could not necessarily take away the existence of 
the other, but that it was for God to determine ■whether it 
should continue to exist; and this determination, as he 
thought, could only be learned from his revealed will. The . 
more j^owerful arguments, according to general apprehensiou, 
which reason affords for the sentient being of the soul after 
death, did not belong to the metaphysical philosophy of Des- 
cartes, and would never have been very satisfactory to his 


a point de raison pour le croiro de quel- 
ques animaux, sans lo croire de tons, et 
qu’il y en a phisieiirs trop imparfaits 
pour pouvoir croire cela d’eux, comnic 
sunt les hnitivs, los <^ponges, etc. Vol. 
ix. p. 425. I do not see the meaning of 
line 4me immortelle in the Ijist sentence ; 
if the words l^ad been lino amo imina- 
teriollo, it would bo to the purpose. 
More, in a letter to which this is a reply, 
had argued as if Descartes to(3ijk biTites 
for insensible machines, and combats 
the paradox with the arguments which 
common sense furnishes. He would even 
huTe preferred ascribing immortality to 
them, as many ancient philosophers did. 


But surely Descartes, who did not ac- 
knowledge any proofs of the immortality 
of the human soul to be except 

those founded on revelation, needed not to 
trouble himself much Jiboutlliis difficulty. 

C’est en effet parler du Dieri comine 
d’un Jujiiter ou d’un Satiuiie, ct Tassu- 
jettir au Styx et aiix dcstiiiees, quo de 
dire que cos verites sont independantes 
de lui. E’e craignez point, jo vous prie, 
d’assurer ct do publier pnrlout que c’est 
Bieu qui a etal>li ces lois en ia nature, 
ainsi qu’un roi etablit les hiis en son roy- 
auino, Vol. vi. p, 109. Ho argues ns 
strenuously the same point in p. 132 
and p. 307, 
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iniiicl. He says^ in one of liis letters, that ^ajdiig aside wliat 
faitli assures us of, lie owns that it is more easy to make 
conjectures for our own advantage, and entertain promising 
hopes, til an to feel any confidence in their accomplishment^^ 
101, Descartes was perhaps the first who saw that defini- 
tions of words, already as clear as they can be made, His jnst 
are nugatory or impracticable, ihis alone woiila deiimtions. 
distinguish his philosophy from that of the Aristotelians, 
who had wearied and confused themselves for twenty cen- 
turies wdth uniiitelligihle endeavours to grasp by definition 
what refuses to be defined, ^Mr. Locke,’ says Stewart, 
claims this improvement as entirely his own, but the merit 
of it unquestionably belongs to Descartes, although it must 
be owned that he has not always siifiiciently attended to it 
in his researches.’ ^ A still more decisive passage to this 
effect than that referred to by Stewart in the Principia will 
be found in the posthumous dialogue on the Search after 
Truth. It is objected by one of the interlocutors, as it had 
actually been by Gassendi, that, to prove bis existence by the 
act of t] linking, he should first know what existence and 
what thought is. ^ I agree with you,’ the representative 
of Descartes replies, ‘'that it is necessary to know what 
doubt is, and wha.t thought is, before we can be fully per- 
suaded of this reasoning — I doubt, therefore I am — or what 
is the same — I think, therefore I am. But do not imagine 
that for this purpose you must torture your mind to find out 


y Tol. ix. p. S69. 

® I)i.‘ssert:;tion, iiLi supra. Stewart, in 
Ilia Philosophical Essays, note A, had 
censured Peid fur a.'=is'griiiig this remark 
to Peseartes and Ic'cku, hut without giv- 
ing any belter rea.son than that it is 
found in a work vrritton l'>y Lord Stair ; 
earlier, certainly, than Locke, but not 
before Descartes. It may be do\ibtful, 
as wc shall see hereafter, wlicthcr Loeko 
ha.s not gone b>eyoiid Descartes, or at 
least thstiuguished undeiinahle words 
more .strieily. 

[Sir William iramilton remarks on 
tins passage, wliere Eeid assigns the ob- 
si‘rva,tinn to Descartes air I Locke; ‘Thi.s 
is iueorrecl. Desc:i.tes lias little, and 
Locke no prai.^-e i‘or this observation. It 
had iiuen maileby Aristulle, and after him 
by many others; wliile, suhsefjueutly to 


Descartes, and previous to Ldckc, Pascal, 
and the Port-Eoyal logicians, to say no- 
thing of a paper of Leibnitz in 168-1, 
had reduced it to a matter of eominon- 
phico. In thi.s instance, Locke can in- 
deed bo proved a borrower.’ Hamilton’s 
edition of Ilcid, p. 220. But tliis vcjy 
learned writer quotes no pa.ssrge from 
Aristotle to this efh'Ct, and ccttainly the 
practice of ihat philosopher and Ids fol- 
lowers W'as to attempt dellnititms of 
every thing. Nor could Aristotle, or oven 
Descartes, have distinguished undefiii- 
able w’ords by their cxpri'ssing siniplo 
ideas of gense or reiloction, as Locke has 
done, \vhen they have not made that classi- 
fication of ideas into simple and complex, 
which forms so remarka-hlc a part of liis 
philosophy.— 1 817.] 
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the next genns, or the essential diiFerences, as the logicians, 
talk and so compose a regular definition. Leave this to such 
as teach or dispute in the schools. But whoever will ex- 
amine things by himself, and judge of them according to his 
understanding, cannot be so senseless as not to see clearly, 
when he pays attention, what doubting, thinking, being, are, 
or to have any need to learn their distinctions. Besides, 
there are things which we render iiiore obscure in attempt- 
ing to define them, because, as they are very si n ] and 
very clear, we cannot know and comprehend them better 
than by themselves. And it should be reckoned among the 
chief errors that can be committed in science for men to 
fancy that they can define that which they can only con- 
ceive, and distinguish what is clear in it from what is obscure, 
while they do not see the difference between that which 
must be defined before it is understood, and that which can 
be fully known by itself. Now,' among things which can 
thus be clearly known by themselves, we must i)ut doubt- 
ing, thinking, being. For I do not believe any one ever 
existed so stupid as to need to know what being is before 
he could affirm that he is ; and it is the same of thought and 
doubt. Nor can he learn these things except by himself, 
nor be convinced of them but by his own experience, and by 
that consciousness and inward witness which every man finds 
in himself when he examines the subject. And as we should 
define whiteness in vain to a man who can see notliing, while 
one who can open his eyes and see a white object requires 
no more, so to know what doubting is, and wdiat think- 
ing is, it is only necessary to doubt and to thiiik.’^ No- 
thing could more tend to cut short the verbal cavils of the 
schoolmen, than this limitation of their favourite exercise, 
definition. It is duej therefore, to Descartes, so often ac- 
cused of appropriating the discoveries of others, that we 
should establish his right to one of the most important 
that the new logic has to boast. 

102. He seems, at one moment, to have been on the point 
Hisnotion of taking another step veiy far in advance of his 
stances. ago. ^ Let us take,’ he says, a piece of wax from 
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tlie lioney-coiiib : it retains some taste and smelly it is liard^ 
it is cold, it lias a very marked colour, form, and size. Ap- 
proacli it to the fire ; it becomes liquid, warm, inodorous, 
tasteless ; its form and colour are changed, its size is in- 
creased. Does the same wax remain after these changes 9 
It must be allowed that it does ; no one doubts it, no one 
thinks otherwise. What was it then that we so distinctly 
knew to exist in this piece of waxt^ Nothing certainly that 
we observed by the senses, since all that the taste, the smell, 
the sight, the touch reported to us has disappeared, and 
still the same wax remains.^ This something which endures 
under every change of sensible qualities cannot be imagined ; 
for the imagination must represent some of these qualities, 
and none of them are essential to the thing ; it can only 
be conceived by the understanding.^ 

108. It may seem almost surprising to us, after the 
writings of Locke and his follow’ers on the one quite 
hand, and the chemist with his crucible on the 
other, have chased these abstract substances of material ob- 
jects from their sanctuaries, that a man of such prodigious 
acuteness and intense reflection as Descartes should not 
have remarked that the identity of wax after its liquefac- 
tion is merely nominal, and depending on arbitrary lan- 
guage, -which in many ca.ses gives new appellations to the 
same aggregation of particles after a change of their sen- 
sible qualities; and that all we call substances are but ag- 
gregates of resisting movable corpuscles, which by the laws 
of nature are capable of affecting our senses differently, ac- 
cording to the comhinatioBS they may enter into, and the 
changes they may successively undergo. But if he had 
distinctly seen this, wdiich I do not apprehend that he did, 
it is not likely that he would have divulged the discovery. 
He had already given alarm to the jealous spirit of ortho- 
doxy by what now appears to many so self-evident, that 
they have treated the siipposed paradox as a trifling with 
•words, the doctrine that colour, heat, smell, and other 
secondary qualities, or accidents of bodies, do not exist 
ill them, but in our owm miiuks, and are the effects of their 


soconde, i. 256, 
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intrinsic or primary qualities. It was the tenet of the 
schools that these were sensible realities, inherent in bodies; 
and the church held as an article of faith that the snbstance 
of bread being withdrawn from the consecrated wafer, the 
accidents of that substance remained as before, but inde- 
pendent, and not inherent in any other. Arnauld raised this 
objection, -which Descartes endeavoured to repel by a new 
theory of transnbstantiation ; but it always left a shade of 
suspicion, in the Catholic church of Eonie, on the orthodoxy 
of Gartesianism. 

104. ^Tiie paramount and indisputable authority which, in 
Hfe iioMons all our reasonings concerning the human mind, he 
truth. ascribes to the evidence or consciousness, is reckoned 
by Stewart among the great merits of Descartes. It is cer- 
tain that there are truths which we know, as it is called, 
intuitively, that is, by the mind’s immediate inward glance. 
And reasoning would be interminable, if it did not find its 
ultimate limit in truths which it cannot prove. Gassendi 
imputed to Descartes, that, in his fundamental enthyinem, 
Cogito, ergo sum, he supposed a knowledge of the major pre- 
mise, Quod cogitat, est. But Descartes replied that it was a 
great error to believe that our knowledge of particular pro- 
positions must always be deduced from universals, according 
to the rules of logic ; whereas, on the contrary, it is by 
means of our knowledge of particulai'S that we ascend to 
generals, thougli it is true tha4 we descend again from them 
to infer other particular propositions.'^ It is probable that 
Gassendi did not make this objection very seriously. 

105. Thus the logic of Descartes, using that word for 
principles that guide our reasoning, was an instrument of 
defence both against the captiousness of ordinary seexiticism, 
that of the Pyrrhonic school, and against the disputatious 
dogmatism of those who professed to serve under the banner 
of Aristotle, He who reposes on his own consciousness, or 


« Vol, ii. p. 305. See, too, the pjxssago fercnco, us an assertion of conscionsness. 
quoted above, in his postlniinous tlia- It has been observe<l, that Cogito is oqni- 
loguo. ^ valent to Sum cogitans, and involves the 

[lAu'haps the best amwermiglit have eondnsion. It is impossililc to employ 
been, that Cogito, ergo sxini, thongli rules (.*f ]f»g'c upon operations of lli'e 
thrown into the form of an cnthymem, mind width arc anterior to all reasoning, 
was not meant so much for a logical in- — 1847.] 
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wlio recurs to first principles of intuitive knowledge, tliougli 
lie cannot be said to silence his. adversary^ should have the 
good sense to be silent himself, which puts equally an end to 
debate. But so ' firr as we:areooncerned with the investiga- 
tion of triitli, the Cartesian appeal to our own consciousness, 
of which Stewart was very fond, just as- it is in priiicixfie, 
may end in an assumption of our own prejudices as the 
standard of belief. “N'othing .can be truly self-evident but 
that which a clear, an honest, ■, and an -experienced .under-', 
.standing in another man acknowledges to he- so. . 

106. Descartes has left a treatise highly valuable, but not 
very, iniicli .known, on the art of logic,- or-,'^rules for 
the conduct of the understanding.^' .Once only, in... a ,- 

letter, he has alluded to the name of Bacon.®' There are,, 
perhaps, a few, passages in this 'short tract that remind ns of 
the, Novum Organuin. But I do not know that the coinci- 
dence is such as to warrant a .suspicion, that he was indebted 
to it;, we^ may, reckon it i-atlier a parallel, than.' a derivative 
logic.; written in the same spirit of cautious, inductive pro- 
cedure, . less brilliant and original in its inventions, but of 
more general application than the Novum Organuin, ivhicli 
is with some difii.cult.y extended beyond the province of natu- 
ral .philosophy. . .Descartes is as, averse, as. Bacon to syll.ogi,s- 


W. Cousin has trauslaied and re- 
piihllsl'K'd t.wo works of llcseartesj which 
had only appearc'd in Opera, Posthunia 
Carif.sii, Aiusterdiirn, 1701. Tlieir au- 
thcntieily, fmrn oxteriial and intrinsic 
pr<*t>ts, is tint of question. One of these 
is that nicntieiicd in the text, entitled, 

‘ Uules ibr the Biri-elion of tJio Under- 
standin;^ f v.'hich. tiiougli lojxical in its 
subject, takes incst of its illustrations 
from uiiilheiiiaties. The oilier is a dia- 
lc'.^ne, left, inipterfei't, iii which he sua- 
tnius the metapuY>icai principles of his 
pliilo«opliy. Of tin so two little tracts 
their editor has sr.iil, O hut they equal iu 
vi^Li^’oiir and ]U‘rhaj)f-! surpass in arrange- 
niont the Meditarioiis and Discourse on 
Ido hod. Wo see in th^'se niox’e nno* 
qnivo<*ally the main object of Doscarl e$, 
and the spirit of the revolution which 
has created modern philosoj'hy. and 
placed in tlie niiderstanding itself the 
principle <.-f allceilainty, tlic point of de- 
parture for all legitimate inquiry. They 


might seem written but yesterday, and 
for the present aged Vul. xi. preface, 
p. i. I may add to this, that I comdder 
the Enles for the Direction of tlic Un- 
derstanding as one of the best works on 
logic (in the enlarged sonKc) which I 
have over read; more practically use- 
ful, perhaps, to young students, tlian the 
Eoviun Organuin ; and thongli, ns I 
have said, his illustrations are eliicHy 
mathematical, most of his rules arc a.p- 
plicable to the* general discipline of tlm 
reasoning powers. It occupies li t tl e un ua*. 
than one hundred pages, and X think 
that I am doing a sc-Tviecin rc'cornm end- 
ing it Many of the rules will , of course, 
be found in later books ; ^mo possibly 
in oax’lier. This tract, as well as the 
dialogue which follows it, is incomplete, 
a portion being probably lost. 

* Si qxxelqu’un de eette humour vou- 
loit entrc'prcndrc d ecrire Tiiistoirc* des 
apparoiiCcs celestes seloa ia methode de 
Verulamius. Tol. vi. p- 210. 
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tic forms. ^ Truth/ lie says, ^ often escapes from these fetters, 
in which those who employ them remain entangled. This is 
less frequently the ease with those who make no use of logic, 
experience showing that the most subtle of sophisms cheat 
none but sophists themselves, not those who trust to their 
natural reason. And to convince ourselves how little this 
syllogistic art serves towards the discovery of truth, we may 
remark that the logicians can form no syllogism with a true 
conclusion, unless they are already accluaiiited with the truth 
that the syllogism develops. Hence it follows that the vul- 
gar logic is wholly useless to him who would discover truth 
for himself, though it may assist in explaining to others the 
truth he already knows, and that it would be better to trans- 
fer it as a science from philosophy to rhetoric/ 

107. It would occupy too much space to point out the 
Merits of Ms profouiid and stiikiiig thouglits which this 

writings. treatise on the conduct of: the understanding, , and 
indeed most' of. the writings , of Descartes, contain, .."^The 
greater part of the questions on which the learned dispute are 
but questions .of words. These occur ,s,q frequently that, if 
pliilosoxdiers would agree on the signification, of their words, 
scarce : any of their ■■'controversies would remain.’ This has 
been continually said since; but it is a proof of some |)ro- 
gress ill wisdom, when the original thought of one age 
becomes the truism of the next. No one had been so much 
on his guard against the equivocation of words,* or knew so 
well their relation to the operations of the mind. And it 
may be said generally, though not without exception, of the 
metaphysical wiutings of Descartes, that we find in them a 
persj)icuity which s|>rii^’S from his uiireiiiitti ng attention to 
the logical process of inquiry, admitting no doubtful or ambi- 
guous position, and never recpiiriiig from Ids reader a defer- 
ence to any authority but that of demonstration. It is a 
great advantage in reading such writers that we are able to 
discern when they are manifestly in the wi'ong. The 
sophisms of Plato, of Aristotle, of the schoolmen, and of 
a great many recent metaphysicians, are disguised by their 
obscurity ; and while they creep insidiously into the mind of 
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tlie reader^ are always denied and explained away by partial 
disciples. 

108. Stewart lias praised Descartes for haying recourse to 
the eyideiice of consciousness in order to prove the His notions 
liberty of the will. But he omits to tell us that the 
notions entertained by this philosopher were not such as have 
been generally thought compatible with free agency in the 
only sense that admits of controversy. It was an essential 
part of the theory of Descartes that God is the cause of ail 
huiiiaii actions. Before God sent us into the world/ he says 
in a letter, ^ he knew exactly what all the inclinations of our 
■will would be 5 it is he that has implanted them in us ; 
it is he also that has disposed all other things, so that 
such or such objects should jjresent themselves to us at 
such or such times, by means of which he has known 
that our fiiie-will would determine ns to such or such 
actions, and lie has willed that it shonld be so ; but he has 
not wdlled to compel us thereto.’ ^ ^ We could not demon- 
strate/ he says at' another time, ^ that God exists, except by 
considering him as a being absolutely perfect ; and he could 
not be absolutely perfect, if there could happen any thing in 
the world which did not spring entirely from him. .... 
Mere pliilosopliy is enough to make us know that there 
cannot enter the least thought into the mind of man, but 
God must will and have willed from all eternity that it should 
enter there,’ ^ This is in a letter to his highly intelligent 
friend, the Princess Palatine Elizabeth, grand-daughter of 
James I.; and he proceeds to declare himself strongly in 
lavour of predestination, denying wholly any particular pro- 
vidence, to which she had alluded, as changing the decrees 
of God, and ail efficacy of prayer, except as one link in the 
chain of his determinations. Descartes, therefore, whatever 
some of lt.is disciples may have become, was ftir enough from 
a.-n Ariniiiion theology. As to free-will/ he says elsewhere, 

T ow,u that thinking only of ourselves we cannot but reckon 
it i.D.dependcnt, but when ■^ve think of the infinite power of 
God we ciiniu/t but believe that all things depend on him, and 
that consequently our free-will must do so too. . . . But 

sijice our knowledge of the existence of God should not hinder 
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tis from being assured of our free-will, because' we feel and are 
conscious of it in ourseiyes, so that of our free-wdli sliould 
not make us doubt of tlie existence of God. For tiie inde- 
pendence which we experience and feel in ourselves, and 
which is sufficient to make our actions praiseworthy or 
blamable, is not incompatible with a dependence of another 
nature, according to which all things are subject to God.’^ 
109. A system so novel, so attractive to the imagination 
ramoofhis brilliant paradoxes as that of Des- 

attadSupou cartos, couM iiot but excite the attention of an age 
already roused to the desire of a new x3hilosophy, 
and to the scorn of ancient authority. His first treatises 
appeared in French; and, though he afterwards employed 
Latin, his v/orks -were very soon translated by his disciples, 
and under his own care. He wrote in Latin with great per- 
spicuity ; in French with liveliness and elegance. His mathe- 
matical and optical writings gave him a reputation which 
envy could not take away, and secured liis philosophy from 
tiiat general ridicule which, sometimes overwhelms an obscure 
author. His very enemies, numerous and vehement as they 
•were, served to enhance the celebrity of the Cartesian system, 
which he seems to have anticipated by publishing their objec- 
tions to his Meditations with his own replies. In the uni- 
versities, bigoted for ‘the most part to Aristotelian authority, 
he had no chance of public reception ; but the influence of 
the universities was much diminished in France, and a new 
theory had perhaps better chances in its favour on account 
of their opposition. ' But the Jesuits, a more powerful body, 
were in general adverse' to the Cartesian system, and espe- 
cially some time afterwards, when it was supposed to have 
the countenance of several leading Jansenists. The Epicu- 
rean school, led by Gassendi and Hobbes, xir^^sented a for- 
3iiidable |)halarix; since it in fact comprehended the vdts of 
the World, the men of indolence and sensuality, quick to dis- 
cern the inany weaknesses of Cartesianism, with no caijacity 
for its excellences. It is unnecessary to say how predominant 
this class was in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
both in Prance and England. 


* Vul. ix. p. S68. ' This had originally detcnni nation of G od I'eing Loth asserted 
l)oen stated in tho Principia with less as true, Ijiit their c<j-esi8toiiee ineoinpro- 
co£itldeuc.e> the- free-will of man and pre- housilile. Vu3. iii. p. 80. 
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110. Descartes was evidently in considerable alarm lest 
tlie cliurcli slioiild bear with its weight upon his controyersy 
philosoplijl^ He had the censure on Galileo before ^xtiivoet. 
his eyes, and certainly used some chicane of words as to the 
earth^s movement upon this account. It was, however, in 
the Protestant country which he had chosen as his harbour 
of refage that he v/as doomed to encounter the roughest 
storm. Gisbert Voet, an eminent theoiogian in the univer- 
sity of Utrecht, and the head of the party in the church of 
Holland, which had been victorious in the synod of Dort, 
attacked Descartes with all the virulence and bigotry charac- 
teristic of his school of divinity. The famous demonstration 
of the being of God he asserted to be a cover for atheism, 
and thus excited a flame of controversy, Descartes being not 
witiiour supporters in the university, especially Regius, pro- 
iessor of medicine. The philosopher was induced by these 
assaults to change his residence from a. town in the province 
of Utrecht to Leyden. Voet did not cease to pursue him with 
outrageous calumny, and succeeded in obtaining decrees of 
the senate and university of Utrecht, which interdicted Regius 
from teaching that new and unproved (preesurnpta) philo- 
sophy’ to his pupils. The ^var of libels on the Toetiaii side did 
not cease for some years, and Descartes replied with no small 
acrimoB}^ against Voet himself. The latter had recourse to 
the civil power, and instituted a prosecution against Des- 
cartes, which was quashed by the interference of the Prince of 
Orange. But many in the iinm-wsity of Leyden, under the in- 
fluence of a notable theoiogian of that age, named Trigaxidius, 
one of the stoutest chainpions of Dutch orthodoxy, raised a 
cry against the Garl'esian philosophy as being favourable to 
Pelagiaiiism and popery, the wmrst names that could; be 
given ill Holland ; and it was again through the .protection 
of the Prince of , Orange that' he escaped a public' ^ censure... 
Regius, the most zealous of his original advocates, began to 
swerve from the fidelity of a swoxui disciple, and published a 

^ Oil n, tillcinont nssiijetti la theolo- foi toiicliant I’etendue du monde : savoir 
a Aristote, est iiapos-sible dW- s'il est fiiii on plntot infini, et si tout ee 
luii* aulre philosophio qu’ii im qu"on appclle o.spacew imaginaire.s soirijt 
d’abord soil eouirc iu foi. des corps erecs et vtu'itablos. Vol. vi. 

Ft a prn}) 0 .s du L-uai, je vous pria do me p. 73. 
iiLLialui* s'il ny a rieii do duU.'i'uiiuo en ia 
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book containing some theories of his own, which Descartes 
thought himself obliged to disavow. Ultiiimtely he found, 
like many benefactors of mankind, that he had purchased 
reputation at the cost of peace; and, after some visits : to 
France, where, probably, from the same cause, he never de-» 
signed to settle, found an honourable asykini and a prema- 
ture death at the court of Christina. He died in 1651, 
having worked a more important change in speculative 
philosophy than any who had preceded him since the revival 
of learning ; for there could be no comparison in that age, 
between the celebrity and effect of his writings and those of 
Lord Bacon.“ 

111. The prejudice against Descartes, especially in his own 
ciiarges of couiitry, was aggravated by his indiscreet and not 
plagiarism. waTraiitahlo assumption of perfect originality.'^ 

Ho one, I think, can fairly refuse to own, that the Cartesian 
metaphysics, taken in their consecutive arrangement, form 
truly an original system ; and it would be equally unjust to 
deny the splendid discoveries he developed in algebra and 
optics. But upon every one subject which Descartes treated, 
he has not escaxied the charge of plagiarism ; professing 
always to be ignorant of what had been done by others, he 
falls perpetually into their track; more, as his adversaries 
maintained, than the chances of coincidence could fairly ex- 
plain. Leibnitz has summed up the claims of earlier writers 
to the pretended discoveries of Descartes ; and certainly it is 


Tb© life of Descartes was written, by inventing my own. This disposition 
very fully and with tlie warmth of a dis- alone impelled me in youth to the study 
ciple, by Rail lot, in two volumes quarto, of science ; hence, whenever a new book 
IdDl, of which lie afterwards published promised by its title some now discovery, 
an abridgment. Jn this we find at length before sitting down to read it, I used to 
the attacks made on him by the Voethin try whether my own natural sagacity 
theologians. Drueker has given a long could lead me to any thing of the kind, 
euid Yiiluable account of the Cartesian and I took enre not to lose this innoeeut 
pdiilosophy, but not favourable, and per- pleasure ]>y too hasty a paerusal. This 
liaps nut quite fair. VoL v. p. 200-oS t. answered so (ften tliat I jit length per- 
Dnhle is, as usual, much inferior to ceived that I ;irrivod at truth, not as 
Erucker. B;it those who omit tiio ma- other men do, after blind and precarious 
thcinatieul portion will not find the uri- guesses, by good luck rather than skill, 
ginal %vorks of .Descartes very long, and but that long experience Iiad taught mo 
they are well worthy of being read. certain fixed rules, which wore of sui- 

“ J confess, ho says in his logic, that prising utility, and of which I after- 
I was born with such a temper, that the wards made use to discover more truths, 
cljicf pleasure I find in study is not from Vol xi. p. 2d2. 
lo.irning the arguments of others, but 
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a prettj long* bill to be presented to any antbor. I shall 
insert this passage in a note^, though much of it has no re- 
ference to this portion of the Cartesian philosophy.® It may 
perhaps be thought by candid mmds> that we cannot apply 
the doctrine of chances to coincidence of reasoning in men of 
acute and inquisitive spirits^ as fairly as we may to that of 
style or imagery; but, if we hold strictly that the old writer 
may claim the exclusive praise of a philosophical discovery, 


° Dogmnta ejiis motapliysiea, vekit 
circa idcfis a seusilais rciiiotas, et aiiimse 
a corpoi'c, ot fluxain perse 
reruin inatcrialiimi thlcin, prorsus Pla- 
tetiicn, sunt. Argiiiufiitiim pi’o existenria 
ex 00 . quotl eris porfcctissiiaimi, rei 
quo majns iiitulligi non pof<‘st, existen- 
tiiun inciudit., fuit Anselmi, ct in libro 
‘Contra iusipientem ’ iiiseripto extat 
inter ejus otpora, passimque a sc*holastieis 
exjiminiitiir. In doctrina de coiitinuo, 
pleno et loco Aristotelem noster se(?,utus 
est, Stoicosquo in ro raorali ponitus ex- 
pressit,iloi’itcri>snt; ;ipos in saitibus oniiiia 
iibant. In oxplieatiuiio I’oruin nieclianica 
Leiicippum et Doniocrituni prieoiinlcs 
habiiit qni et. vortices ips«js jam docue- 
rant. Jordanns Bmiius easdem lore de 
niagnitudino niiicorsi ideas babuisse di- 
citur, qiuunadmodum ct notavit V, OC. 
Steplnirius Spleissius, ut de Gilberto nil 
dieam, cnjus magnetic^ considorationes 
turn per se, turn ad syst(*nia univorsi ap- 
plicatm, Cartesio pliirimum profuorniit. 
Explieationem gravitatis per ma.terifp so- 
lidioris rejectionem in tangente, quod in 
physiea Gartevsiana propo pulcheiTimuni 
est, didieit ex Keplero, qni siinilitudino 
pale<arurn motii aquse in vase gjrantis ad 
centrum contrusarnm rom explicnit pri- 
mus. Actionem lueis in distans, simili- 
tudine baculi prcssi jam vetort-s admn- 
bravere. Circa iridoin a M. Antonio de 
Dominis non paruni lucis aceepit, Kep- 
lerum fiiisso prinumi suuni in dioptricis 
magi strum, et in oo argumento onines 
ante so mortales iongo intervallo anto- 
grossum, iatetur Cartcsius iu opistolis 
familiaribus ; nam In seriptis, qum ipso 
cdidit, .Iongo ubest a- tali coiifessione ant 
la.iido ; taruetsi ilia ratio, qum rationnm 
direetioncm explicat, ex cumpositiono 
iiiniirum dnpVieis c;matus per]»endicn- 
laris ad supeitieioni et ad candein paral- 
leli, disertb apud l^eplemm cxtet, qui 
eijdeni, iit ('aricshis, niudo {cqualitatein 
aiigulornm incidentice et relluxionis liine 
VOL. II. 


deduc.it. Idqiie gratam mentioiiem ideo 
merebatur, quod omnis prope Cartcsii 
ratiocinatio hnicinnititur principio. Le- 
gem refractionis primimi inveiiisse IVil- 
lebroodum Siielliutn, Isaaciis A'ossius 
patefecit, qiianquain non id.eo nega,rc 
ausim, Cartesium in eaderii incidere 
potuisse de siio. Negavit in epistolis 
Yietam sibi lectiim, sed Thomje Harrioti 
Angii libros analytieos posthiimos anno 
1631 editos ridisso multi vix dub 1 taut ; 
usque adeo magiius est eorum consimsiis 
cum oalculo goonietriie Cartesirinre. t^ane 
jam ilariiotus mquationem nihilo ;equa- 
lem posuit, et bine derivavit, quoniodo 
oriatur ieipiatio ex niultiplicatiuue radi- 
cum in se invicom, et qiioinodo radicum 
auction e, diminutione, multiplieatione 
aut divisione variari asqiiatio possit, et 
qnomodo proinde natura, et c<jn.stitiitio 
mquationum et radicum cognosci possit 
ex terminorum habitiidiue. Itaque nar- 
ra,t eeleberrimus 'Waliisius, Robervaliiim, 
qui miratus erat,- unde Cartesio in men- 
tem venisset palmariiim illud, tequa- 
ti(mera ponere fiequalem niliilo ad instar 
uiiius quantitatis, ostenso sibi a Domino 
de Cavendish libro Harrioti exclatnasse, 
il I’a vu ! il I’a vu ! vidit, vidit. Reduc- 
tionem quadrato-quadraUe {equation is ad 
ciibicam superiori jam saxuio invenit 
Liidovicns Ferrarins, eujus vitam reli- 
quit Cardanus ejus familiaris. Deiiique 
fuit Cartesius, ut a vij’is doetis diidum 
notatum est, et ex episbdis nimium ap- 
jKiret, immodicus eontemptor {iliorum, et 
fa, mm cupiditate ab artiliclis non ahsti- 
nens, qu® parum genorosa vidu]‘i pos* 
sunt. Atque hsec profeeto non dico 
animo, obtrectandi viro, qu«m mirideb 
lestimo, sed eo eonsllio, ut. euiqne sunm 
tribiiatur, iiec iiinis omnium landes ab- 
sorbeat; jufetissimum enim est, utiiiven- 
toribiis suns honos constet, nee sublatis 
rirtutnm praimiis pneclara taciendi stu- 
dium refrigescat. Leibnitz, apud Lruek- 
er, V. 255. 
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we must regret to see sucli a multitude of feathers plucked 
from the wing of an eagle. 

112. The name of Descartes as a great metaphysical 
Eecent in- writer has revived in some measure of late years ; 
Ssfame. aud this has been chiefly owing^ among ourselves, to 
Dugald Stewart; in France, to the growing disposition of 
their philosophers to cast away their idols of the eighteenth 
century. am disposed/ says our Scottish xihilosopher, 

^ to date the origin of the true philosophy of mind from the 
Principia (why not the earlier works ?) of Descartes, rather 
than from the Orgaiium of Bacon, or the Essays of Locke ; 
without, however, meaning to compare the French author 
with our two countrymen, either as a contributor to our stock 
of facts relating to the intellectual xihseiiomeiia, or as the 
author of any important conclusion concerning the general 
laws to which they may be referred.^ The excellent edition 
by M. Cousin, in which alone the entire works of Descartes 
can be found, is a homage that France has recently offered to 
his memory, and an important contribution to the studious 
both of metaphysical and mathematical philosojihy. I have 
made use of no other, though it might be desirable for the 
inquirer to have the Latin original at his side, especially 
in those works which had not been seen in French by their 
author. 


Sect. IV. 

On the Metaphysical Philosophy of Hohhes. 

118. The metapibysical philosop)hy of Hobbes was proinul- 
Metapbysi- gated ill his treatise on Human Nature, which an- 
of Hobbes, peared in 16o0. This, with his other works, De Give 
and De Corpore Politico, were fused into tliat great and 
general system, whieli Ire published in 1661 with the title of 
Leviathan. The first part of the Leviathan, ‘Of Man,’ follows 
the several chapters of the treatise on Human Hatnre with 
much regularity ; but so numerous are the enlargements or 
omissions, so many are the variations with which the author 
has expressed the same positions, that they should much 
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ratlier be considered as two worts, than as two editions of 
the same. They differ more than Lord Bacon’s treatise. Do 
Angmentis Scientiarnm, does from his Advancement of Learn- 
ing. I shall, however, blend the two in a single analysis, and 
this I shall generally give, as, far as is possible, consistently 
with my own limits, in the very words of Hobbes. His lan- 
guage is so lucid and concise, that it would be almost as 
improper to put an algebraical process in different terms as 
some of his metaphysical paragraphs. But as a certain 
degree of abridgment cannot be dis]3ensed with, the reader 
must not take it for granted, even where inverted commas 
denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing is omitted, 
although, in such cases, I never hold it permissible to make 
any change. 

114. All single thoughts, it is the primary tenet of Hobbes, 
are representations or appearances of some quality Hig theory 
of a body without us, which is commonly called an 
object. ^ There is no conception in a man’s mind, which 
hath not at first totally, or by parts, been begotten upon the 
oi'gans of sense. The rest are derived from that original.’ 
In the treatise on Human Nature he dwells long on the 
immediate causes of sensation ; and if no alteration had been 
made in his manuscript since he wrote his dedication to the 
Eaii of Newcastle in 1640, he must be owned to have antici- 
pated Descartes in one of his most celebrated doc- coincident 

. T . . . . . With Des- 

trmes. Because the image in vision, consisting in c«tes. 
colour and slmpe, is the knowledge we have of the qualities 
of the object of that sense, it is no hard matter for a man to 
fall into this opinion, that the same colour and shape are the 
very qualities themselves ; and for the same cause, that 
sound and noise are the qualities of the bell, or of the air. 
And this opinion hath been so long received, that the con- 
trary must needs appear a great paradox ; and yet the intro- 
.duction of species visible and intelligible (which is necessary 
for the maiiitenance of that opinion), passing to and fr<^ from 
the nbject, iS: worse than any. paradox, -as being* 'a plain im- 
possihility. I shall, therefore, endeavour to make plain these 
points: 1. That the subject wherein colour and image are 


^ Leviathan, c. 1. 
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inlierent is not the object or thing seen. 2. That there is 
nothing without ns (really) which we call an image or colour. 
3. That the said image or colour is but an apposition unto us 
of the motion, agitation or alteration, which the object 
worketh in the brain, or spirits, or some external substance 
of the head. 4. That, as in vision, so also in conceptions 
that arise from the other senses, the subject of their inher- 
ence is not the object, but the sentient.’ ^ And this he goes 
on to prove. hTothing of this will be found in the Discoiirs 
sur la Methode, the only work of Descartes then published ; 
and, even if we believe Hobbes to have interpolated this 
chapter after he had read the Meditations, he has stated the 
principle so clearly, and illustrated it so copiously, that, so far 
especially as Locke and the English metaphysicians took it 
up, we may almost reckon him another original source. 

115. The second chapter of the Leviathan, ^On Iinagi- 
imagina- iiatioii,’ begins with one of those acute and original 
memory. obsorvatious we often find in Hobbes : ^ That when 
a thing lies still, unless somewhat else stir it, it will lie still 
for ever, is a truth that no man doubts of. But that when 
a thing is in motion, it will eternally be in motion, unless 
somewhat stay it, though the reason be the same, namely, 
that nothing can change itself, is not so easily assented to, 
For men measure, not only other men, but all other things, 
by themselves; and because they find themselves subject 
after motion to pain and lassitude, think everything else 
grows weary of motion and seeks repose of its own accord.’ 
The physical principle had lately been established, but the 
reason here given for the contrary prejudice, though not the 
sole one, is ingenious and even true. Imagination he defines 
to be ^ conception remaining, and by little and little decaying 
after the act of sense.’ This he afterwards expressed less 
happily, the gradual decline of the motion in which sense 
consists his phiuseology becoming more and more tinctured 
with the materialism which he afiected in all his philosophy. 
Neither definition seems at all applicable to the imagination 
which calls up long past perceptions. ^ This decaying sense 
when we would express the thing itself (I mean fancy itself), 
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we call imagination, hut wlien we would express the decay, 
and signify that the sense is fading, old and past, it is called 
memory. So that imagination and memory are but one 
thing, which for divers considerations hath divers names.® 
It is however evident that imagination and memory are dis- 
tinguished by something more than their names.^ The second 
fundamental error of Hobbes in his metaphysics, his extra- 
vagant nominalism, if so it should be called, appears in this 
sentence, as the first, his materialism, does in that previously 
quoted. 

116. The plieenomena of dreaming and the phantasms of 
waking men are considered in this chapter with the keen 
observation and cool reason of Hobbes.^ I am not sure that 
he has gone more profound^ into psychological speculations in 
the Leviathan than in tlie earlier treatise ; but it bears wit- 
ness more frequently to what had probably been the growth 
of the intervenuig period, a proneness to political and reli- 
gious allusion, to magnify civil and to depreciate ecclesias- 
tical power. ^ If this superstitions fear of sj)irits were taken 
away, and ivitli it prognostics from dreams, false prophecies, 
and many other things depending thereon, by which crafty 
and ambitious persons abuse the simple people, men would 
be much more fitted than they are for civil obedience. And 
this ought to be the work of the schools ; but they rather 
nourish such doctrine.’^ 

117. The fourth chapter on Human Nature, and the cor- 
responding third chapter' of, the Leviathan, entitled pigcourse ' ■■ 
On Discourse, or the Consequence and Train of 
Imagination, are among the most remarkable in 
Hobbes, as they contain the elements of that theory of asso- 
ciation, which was slightly touched afterwards by Locke, but 
developed and pushed to, a far greater extent by Hartley. 

^ The cause,’ he sajs,,‘' of the coherence or consequence of one 
conception to another is their first coherence or consequence 
at that time vlieii they are produced by sense; as for iustanee, 
from St. Andrew the mind runneth .to: St. Peter, because their 
names ore read together ; from St. Peter to a stone, from the 
same cause ; from stone to foundation, because we see them 
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togetlier ; and for tlie same cause from foundation to diurclij 
and from clinrcli to people, and from people to tumult ; and 
according to tMs example the mind may run almost from any 
thing to any thing/ This he illustrates in the Leviathan 
by the well-known anecdote of a question suddenly put by 
one, in conversation about the death of Charles I., ^ What 
was the value of a Eoman penny ? ’ Of this discourse^ as he 
calls it, in a larger sense of the word than is usual with the 
logicians, he mentions several kinds ; and after observing 
that the remembrance of succession of one thing to another, 
that is, of what was antecedent and what consequent and 
what concomitant, is called an experiment, adds, that ^ to have 
had many experiments, is what we call experience, which is 
nothing else but remembrance of what antecedents have been 
followed by what consequents/ ^ 

118. ^ No man can have a conception of the future, for the 
future is not yet, but of our conceptions of the past 
Experience. xuako a future, or rather call past future rela- 
tively/®^ And again: ^ The present only has a being in na- 
ture ; things past have a being in the memory only, but 
things to come have no being at all ; the future being but a 
fiction of the mind, applying the sequels of actions past to 
the actions that are present, which with most certainty is 
done by him that has most experience, but not with certainty 
enough. And though it be called prudence, when the event 
answereth our expectation, yet in its own nature it is but 
presumption/® When we have observed antecedents and 
consequents frequently associated, we take one for a sign 
of the other, as clouds foretell rain, and rain is a sign there 
have been clouds. But signs are but conjectural, and their 
assurance is never full or evident. For though a man have 
always seen the day and night to follow one another hitherto, 
yet can he not thence conclude they shall do so, or that they 
have done so,, eternally. . ■■ Experience coneludetli ' nothing 
universally. But those who have most experience conjecture 
best, because they have most signs to conjecture by ; hence 
old men, cmteris paribus, and men of quick parts, conjecture 
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better than the young or dulL^ ^ ^But experience is not to be 
equalled by any advantage of natural and extemporary wit, 
though perhaps many young men think the contrary/ There 
is a presumption of the past as well as the future founded on 
experience, as when from having often seen ashes after fire, 
•we infer from seeing them again that there has been fire. 
But this is as conjectural as our expectations of the future/ 
119. In the last paragraph of the chapter in the Leviathan 
he adds, what is a very leading principle in the phi- unconceiv- 
losophy of Hobbes, but seems to have no particular infinity, 
relation to what has preceded. ^ Whatsoever we imagine is 
finite 5 therefore there is no idea or conception of anything 
we call infinite. Ho man can have in his mind an image of 
infinite magnitude, nor conceive infinite swiftness, infinite 
time, or infinite force, or infinite power. When we say any- 
thing is infinite, we signify only that we are not able to con- 
ceive the ends and bounds of the things named, having no 
conception of the thing, but of our own inability. And there- 
fore the name of God is used, not to make ns conceive him, 
for he is incomprehensible and his greatness and power are 
inconceivable, but that we may honour him. Also because 
whatsoever, as I said before, we conceive, has been perceived 
first by sense, either all at once, or by parts ; a man can 
have no thought, representing anything, not subject to sense. 
Ho man, therefore, can conceive anything, but he must con- 
ceive it ill some place, and indeed with some determinate 
magnitude, and wdiich may be divided into parts, nor that 
anything is all in this place and all in another place at the 
same time, nor that two or more things can be in one and 
the, same place at once. For none of these things ever have, 
or .can be. incident to sense, but .are absurd speeches, taken 
upon credit without any signification , at all, from deceived 
philosophers, and deceived or 'deceiving, schoolmen.'’ This, 
•we have' seen, in the last section, had been already discussed 
with Descartes. The j^aralogisni’ of Hobbes consists in his 
imposing a limited sense on the word idea or conception, and 
assuming that what cannot be conceived according to that 
sense has no signification at all. 


^ Itum. K'at. c. ,4.„ 
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120. The next chapter being the fifth in one treatise, and 
Origin of the fourth in the other, may be reckoned, perhaps, 
language, iiiost Valuable as well as original in the writings 

of Hobbes. It relates to speech and language. ^ The inven- 
tion of printing,’ he begins by observing, ^ though ingenious, 
compared -with the invention of letters, is no great matter. 

. . . . But the most noble and profitable invention of all 

others was that of speech, consisting of names or appella- 
tions, and their connexion, whereby men register their 
thoughts, recall them when they are past, and also declare 
them one to another for mutual utility and conversation ; 
without which there had been amongst men neither common- 
wealth, nor society, nor content nor peace, no more than 
among lions, bears, and wolves. The first author of speech 
was God himself, that instructed Adam how to name such 
creatures as he presented to his sight; for the Scripture 
goeth no fui'ther in this matter. But this was sufficient to 
direct him to add more names, as the experience and use 
of the creatures should give him occasion, and to join them 
ill such mamier by degrees, as to make himself understood ; 
and so by succession of time so much language might be 
gotten as he had found use for, though not so copious as an 
orator or philosopher has need of.’^ 

121. This account of the original of language appears in 
general as probable as it is succinct and clear. But 
interferes, the assuiiiptiou that there could have been no society 
or mutual peace among mankind without language, the ordi- 
, nary instrument of contract, is too much founded upon his 
own political speculations. Nor is it proved by the com- 
parison to lions, bears, and wolves, even if the analogy could 
be admitted ; since the state of warfare which he here inti- 
mates to be natural to man, does not commonly subsist in 
tliese wild animals of the same species. Semis inter so couvenU 
ursis^ is an old remark. But taking mankind with as much 
propensity to violence towards each other as Hobbes could 
suggest, is it speech, or reason and the sense of self-interest, 
which ha.s restrained this within the boundaries imposed on 
it by civil society ? The position appears to be that man, 
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witli every otlier faculty and attribute of bis nature^ except 
language^ could never bave lived in community with bis 
fellows. It is manifest, that tbe mecbanism of sucb a com- 
munity would bave been very imperfect. But possessing bis 
rational powers, it is bard to see wby be might not have 
devised signs to make known bis special wants, or wby he 
might not bave attained tbe peculiar prerogative of bis 
species and foundation of society, tbe exchange of what be 
liked less for wliat be liked better. 

122. This will appear more evident, and the exaggerated 
notions of tbe school of Hobbes as to tbe absolute Necessity of 

. , - . speech ex- 

iiecessity of language to tbe mutual relations of aggerated. 
mankind will be checked, by considering what was not so 
well understood in bis age as at present, tbe intellectual 
capacities of those who ai^e born deaf, and tbe resources 
which they are able to employ. It can hardly be questioned, 
but that a number of himilies thrown together in tliis unfor- 
tiiiiate situation, without other intercourse, could by tbe 
exercise of their natural reason, as well as the domestic and 
social affections, constitute themselves into a sort of common- 
wealth, at least as regular as that of ants and bees. But 
those whom we bave known to want tbe use of speech have 
also wanted the sense of hearing, and bave thus been shut 
out from many assistances to tbe reasoning faculties, which 
our hypothesis need not exclude. The fair supposition is 
that of a number of persons merely dumb; and although 
they would not have lavrs or learning, it does not seem im- 
possible that they Blight maintain at least a patriarchal, if 
not a political, society for many generations. Upon the 
lowest supposition, they could not be inferior to the Chim- 
panzees, who are said to live in., communities in the forests -of 
Ang.ola.^ 

123. The succession of conceptions in the mind depending 
wholly on that which they had one to another when tTaeof 
produced by the senses, they cannot be recalled at 

our choice and the need we have of them, but as it chanceth 
us to hear and see such things as shall bring them, to our 
mind. Hence brutes are unable to call wbat they want 
to mind, and often, though they hide food, do not know 
where to find it. But man has the power to set up marks or 
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sensible objects^ and remember thereby somewhat past. The 
most eminent of these are names or articulate sounds, by 
which we recall some conception of things to which we give 
those names; as the appellation white briiigeth to remem- 
brance the quality of such objects as produce that colour or 
conception in us. It is by names that we are capable of 
science, as for instance that of number ; for beasts cannot 
number for want of words, and do not miss one or two out 
of their young, nor could a man without repeating orally 
or mentally the words of number know how many pieces 
of money may be before him.^® We have here another 
assumption, that the numbering faculty is not stronger 
in man than in brutes, and also that the former could not 
have found out how to divide a heap of coins into parcels 
without the use of words of number. The experiment might 
be tried with a deaf and dumb child. 

124. Of names some are proper, and some common to 
Name.ymi- many ov Universal, there being nothing in the world 
realities- uiiiversal but iiamos, for the things named are every 
one of them individual and singular. One universal name 
is imposed on many things for their similitude in some 
quality or other accidents ; and whereas a proper name 
bringeth to mind one thing only, universals recall any one 
of those many.’ ^ ^ The universality of one name to many 
things hath been the cause that men think the things are 
themselves universal, and so seriously contend that besides 
Peter and John, and all the rest of the men that are, have 
been, or shall be in the world, there is yet something else 
that we call man, viz. man in general, deceiving themselves 
by taking the universal or general appellation for the thing it 
signiiieth.^" Por if one should desire the painter to make 

» Hum- Eat. c. 5. of some word or name- Thus when an 

f Lev. c. 4. animal, or a stone, or a ghost (spectrum), 

s ‘ An universal,’ lie says in his or any thing else is called universal, wo 
Logic, ‘ is not a name of many things are not to understand that any man or 
eoUeetively, bifc of each taken separately stone or any thing else was, or is, or can 
(sigillatim sumptorum). Man is not the be, an universal, but only that these 
name of the human species in general, words animal, stone, and the like, are uni- 
but of each single man, Peter, John, and versal names, that is, names common to 
the rest, separately. Therefore this uni- many things, and the conceptions corre- 
versal name is not the name of anything sponding to them in the mind are the 
existing in nature, nor of any idea or images and phantasms of single animals 
phantasm formed in the mind, hut always or other things. And therefore we do not 
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liiin tlie picture of a manj wHch is as mnch as to say, of a 
mail ill general, lie iiieanetli no more but tbat tlie painter 
slioukl choose what inaii he pleaseth to draw, which must 
needs be some of them that are, or have been, or may be, 
none of wiiich are Universal. But when he would have him 
to draw the picture of the king, or any particular person, he 
limiteth the painter to that one person he chooseth. It is 
plain, therefore, that there is nothing universal but names, 
which are therefore called indefinite.’^ 

125. '■' By this imposition of names, some of largei*, some 
of stricter signification, we turn the reckoning of Howim- 
the consequences of things imagined in the mind 
into a reckoning of the consequences of appellations.’^ 
Hence he thinks that though a man born deaf and dumb 
might by meditation know that the angles of one triangle 
are equal to two right ones, he could not, on seeing another 
triangle of different shape, infer the same without a similar 
process. But by the help of words, after having observed 
the equality is not consequent on any thing peculiar to one 
triangle, but on the number of sides and angles which is 
common to all, he registers his discovery in a proposition. 
This is surely to confound the antecedent process of reason- 
ing with what he calls the registry, which follows it. The 
instance, however, is not happily chosen, and Hobbes has 
conceded the whole point in question, by admitting that 
the truth of the proposition couli he ohserved, which cannot 
requme the use of words.^ He expresses the next sentence 


Heed, in order to understand udiat is expresslj', thougli not quite perspicuous- 
ineant l>y an universal, any other faculty ly,fromapassageiuthe Coniputatio,sive 
than that of iiuagi nation, by \Yhieh we Logica, his Latin treatise published after 
reinenilxu’ tlnit such words have excited the Leviathan. Quomodo autem animo 
the cooeeptioii in our minds sometimes sine verhiis taeita cogitatione ratioommdo 
of one particular tiling, sometimes of an- addere ct suhtrahere solemus uno aut 
other.’ Cap. 2, I 9. Imagination and altero exempio ostendendum est. Siqiiis 
lue.inory arc used by "Hobbes almost as ergo e longinquo aiiqiiid obscure videat, 
sYnonyras. etsi nulla sint impo.sita voeabula, habet 

^ Hum. Nat, c. 5. tamen ejus rei ieleam eandem propter 

^ It may des(;rve to be remarked that quam inipositisnune vocabuli.s dieiteam 
Hobbes liimself, nominalist as he was, rem esse corpus. Postquain autenipro- 
did not limit reasoning to compai’ison of pius accesserit, videritquG eandem rern 
Iiropositious, as some later writers have certo quodam raodo nunc uno, iiiine alio 
been inclined to do, and as in his objec- in loco esse, habebit ejnsdem ideam no- 
tions to Descartes he might seem to do vam, propter quam nunc talem rem ani- 
himself. This may be inferred from the vocat, &e. p. 2. 

sentence quoted in the text, and more The demonstration of tho thirty- 
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■with more felicity. ^ And thus the consequence found in one 
particular comes to be registered and remembered as an uni- 
versal rule, and discharges oiir mental reckoning of time 
and place; and delivers iis from all labour of the mind 
saving the first, and makes that which was found true here 
and now to be true in all times and places.’"^ 

126. The equivocal use of names makes it often diJfficult 
T3ie subject rocover those conceptions for which they were 
continued, designed ^ not only in the language of others, where- 
in we are to consider the drift and occasion and contexture 
of the speech, as well as the words themselves, but in our 
own discourse, which being derived from the custom and 
common use of speech, representeth unto us not our own 
conceptions. It is, therefore, a great ability in a man, out 
of the words, contexture, and other circumstances of lan- 
guage, to deliver himself from equivocation, and to find out 
the true meaning of what is said ; and this is it we call 
understanding.^^ ^If speech be peculiar to man, as for 
aught I know it is, then is understanding peculiar to him 
also ; understanding being nothing else but conception caused 
by speech.’® This definition is arbitrary, and not conform- 
able to the usual sense. ^ True and false,’ he observes after- 
wards, ^ are attributes of speech, not of things ; whei*e speech 
is not, there is neither truth nor falsehood, though there may 
be error. Hence as truth consists in the right ordering of 
names in our affirmations, a man that seeks precise truth 
hath need to remember what every word he uses stands for, 
and place it accordingly. In geometry, the only science 
hitherto known, men begin by definitions. And every man 

second proposition of Euclid eonjld leave of a,iiy elemcniary demonstration, such as 
no one in doubt whether this property might occur in the infancy of geometry, 
were common to nil triangles, after it without making use of the property of 
had been proved in a single instance. It .parallel lines, assumed in the twelfth 
is said, however, to bo recorded by an axiom of Euclid, the difficulties conse- 
ancient writer, that this discovery was quent on that assumi^tion \Yonld readily 
firstinadoas to equilatciral, afterwards as be evaded. See tluj Note on Euclid, 
to isosceles, aiicf lastly as to other trian- i. 29, by Playfair, who has given a de- 
gles. Stewart’s Philosophy of Human monstration of his own, buruiie wffiich 
Mind, vol. ii. chap. iv. sect. 2. The mode involves the idea of motion rather more 
of proof must have been different from than was usual with the Greeks in their 
that of Euclid. And this might possibly elementary propositions, 
lead us to suspect the truth of the tradi- Lev. 
tion. For if the equality of the angles of “ Hum. Nat. 
a triangle to two right angles admitted « Lev. 
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wlio aspires to true knowledge skoiild examine tlie definitions 
of former authors, and either correct them or make them 
anew. For the errors of definitions multiply themselves, 
according as the reckoning proceeds, and lead men into ah- 
snrdities, which at last they see, bnt cannot avoid without 
reckoning anew from the beginning in which lies the founda- 
tion of their errors In the right definition of names, 

lies tlib first use of speech, which is the acquisition of science. 
And ill ivrong or no definitions lies the first abuse from 
which proceed all false and senseless tenets, which make those 
men that take their instruction from the authority of books, 
and not from their own meditation, to be as much below the 
condition of ignorant men, as men endued with true science 
are above it. For between true science and erroneous 
doctrine, ignorance is in the middle. Words are wise men’s 
counters — they do but reckon by them ; but they are the 
money of fools. 

127. The names of such things as affect ns, that is, which 
please and displease us, because all men be not Names clif- 
alike affected with the same thing, nor the same 
man at all times, are in the common discourse of men of in- 
constant signification. For seeing all names are imposed to 
signify our conceptions, and all our affections are but concep- 
tions, when we conceive the same thoughts differently, we 
can hardly avoid different naming of them. For though the 
nature of that we conceive be the same, yet the diversity of 
our reception of it, ill respect of different constitutions of 
body and prejudices of opinion, gives every tiling a tincture 
of our different passions. And therefore, in reasoning, a man 
must take heed of v/ords, which, besides the signification of 
what we imagine of their nature, have a signification also of 
the nature, disposition, and interest of the speaker ; such as 
are the names of virtues and vices; for one man calleth 
wisdom what another calleth feai', and one cruelty what 
another justice ; one prodigality what another magnanimity, 
and one gravity what another stupidity, &c. And therefore 
such names can never be true grounds of any ratiocination. 
No more can metaphors and ti’opes of speech, but these are 
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less dangerous, because they profess tlieir inconstancy, wHcIl 
tbe other do not.’^^ Thus ends this chapter of the Leviathan, 
which, with the corresponding one in the treatise on Human 
Nature, are, notwithstanding what appear to me some erro- 
neous principles, as full, perhaps, of deep and original 
thoughts as any other pages of equal length on the art of 
reasoning and philosophy of language. Many have borrowed 
from Hobbes without naming him; and in fact he “is the 
founder of the Nominalist school in England. He may pro- 
bably have conversed with Bacon on these subjects ; we see 
much of that master’s style of illustration. But as Bacon 
was sometimes too excursive to sift particulars, so Hobbes 
has sometimes wanted a comprehensive view. 

128. ^ There are,’ to proceed with Hobbes, Hwo kinds of 
knowledge ; the one, sense, or knowledge original, 
and remembrance oi the same ; the other, science, 
or knowledge of the truth of propositions, derived from 
understanding. Both are but experience, one of things from 
without, the other from the proper use of words in lan- 
guage, and experience being but remembrance, all know- 
ledge is remembrance. Knowledge implies two things, 
truth and evidence ; the latter is the concomitance of a 
man’s conception with the words that signify such concep- 
tion in the a.ct of ratiocination.’ If a man does not annex a 
meaning to his words, his conclusions are not evident to 
him. Evidence is to truth as the sap to the tree, which, so 
far as it creepeth along with the body and branches, keepeth 
them alive ; wdien it forsaketh them they die ; for this evi- 
dence, which is meaning wnth our words, is the life of 
truth,’ ^ Science is evidence of truth, from some beginning 
or principle of sense. . The first principle of knowledge is 
that we have such and such conceptions ; the second, that 
we have thus and thus named the things whereof they are 
conceptions ; the third is, that we have joined those names 
in such manner as to make true propositions ; the fourth 
and last is, that we have joined these propositions in such 
manner as they be concluding, and the truth of the conclusion 
said to be known.”^ 


1 Lev. 


^ Hum. Nat. c. 6. 
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129. Eeasoning is the addition or subtraction of parcels. 
^ In wliatever matter there is room for addition and 
subtraction, there is room for reason ; and where 
these have no place, then reason has nothing at all to do.’® 
This is neither as perspicuously expressed, nor as satisfac- 
torily illustrated, as is usual with Hobbes; but it is true 
that all syllogistic reasoning is dependent upon quantity 
alone, and consequently upon that which is capable of addi- 
tion and subtraction. This seems not to have been clearly 
perceived by some writers of the old Aristotelian school, or 
perhaps by some others, who, as far as I can judge, have a 
notion that the relation of a genus to a species, or a pre- 
dicate to its subject, considered merely as to syllogism or 
deductive reasoning, is something different from that of a 
whole to its parts ; which would deprive that logic of its 
chief boast, its axiomatic evidence. But, as this would 
appear too dry to some readers, I shall pursue it farther in 
a note.^ 


* Lev. c. 5. 

* Dugald Stewart (Elements of Phi- 

losophy, &c. vol. ii. eh. ii. .see. 2) has 
treated this theory of Hobbes on rea- 
soning, as well as that of Condillac, 
which seems much the same, with great 
scorn, as ‘ too puerile to adroit of {i. e. 
require) refutation.’ I do not myself 
think the language of Hobbes, either 
here, or as quoted by Stewart from his 
Latin treatise on Logic, so perspicuous 
as usual. But I cannot help being of 
opinion that he is substantially right. 
For surely, wdieii we assert tiiat A is B, 
we assert that all things 'which tall under 
the class B, taken coilectiTely, compre- 
hend A; or, that B = A + X: B being 
here put, it i.s to he ohstuwed, not for the 
res itself, ]>iit for the conci'ete, 

de ([vihiis pnedicandum est. I mention 
this, because this elLiptieal use of the 
word predicate seem.s to have occasioned 
some confusion in writers on logic. 
The predicate, strictly taken, being an 
attribute or quality, carmot be said to 
ineliulc or cunt.ain the subject, But 
to return, when we say B — A + X, or 
B--X~A, since we do not compare, in 
.such a propiisition as is here supposed, 
A w'itii X, ’^ve only mean that A=:A, 
or, that a certain part of B i.s the same 
as itself. Again, in a particular affirma- 
tive, Borne A is B, wo assert that part of 


A, or A—Y, is contained in B, or that 
B may he expressed by A— Y + X. 
So also wdien we say, Some A is not 

B, we. equally divide the class or genus 
B i nto A — Y and X, or assert that 
B = A — y + X; but in this case, the 
subject is no longer A~Y, but the re- 
mainder, or other part of A, namely Y ; 
and this is not found in either term of 
the predicate. Finally, in the universal 
negative, Ko. A (neither A- Y nor Y) 
is B, the A— Y of the predicate va- 
nishes or has no value, and B becomes 
equal to X, 'wdiich is incapable of mea- 
surement with A, and consequently wdtli 
either A — Y or Y, wdiich make up A. 
How if we combine this -with another 
proposition, in order to form a syllogism, 
and say that G is A, we find, as before, 
that A==C4Z; and substituting this 
value of A in the former proposition, it 
appears that B = C + Z + X. Then, in 
the conclusion, we have, C is B; that 
is, C is a part of C + Z+^X. And the 
same in the three other cases or moods 
of the figure. This seeuis to lie, in 
plainer terms, what Hobbes means by 
addition or subtraction of parcels, and 
what Condillac means by rather a lax 
oxpi'ession, that equations and propo- 
sitions are at bottom the same, or, as 
he phrases it better, ‘ 1 evidence de rai- 
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130. A man may reckon -witliont tlie use of words in par- 
raiserea. ticiilar tilings, as in conjecturing from the sight 
soiling. anything what is likely to follow ; and if he 

reckons wrong, it is error. But in reasoning on general 


son consiste uniqnement dans I’identite.’ 
If we add to this, as lie probably in- 
tended, non-identity, as the condition of 
all negative conclusions, it seems to be 
no more tban is necessarily involved in 
the fundamental principle of syllogism, 
the dictum de onmi et mdlo ; which may 
be thus reduced to its shortest terms : 

‘ Whatever can be divided into parts, in- 
cludes all those parts, and notliiiig else/ 
This is not limited to mathematical 
quantity but includes every tiring which 
admits of more and less. Hobhes has a 
good passage in his Logic on this : Non 
putandinn est computationi, id est, ratio- 
cinationi in numeris tan turn locum esse, 
tanquara homo a ciBteris animantibus, 
quod censiiisse narratur Pythagoras, sola 
numerandi facilitate distinctusesset; nam 
et magnitudo magnitudini, corpus cor- 
pori, motus motui, tempus tempori, gra- 
dus qualitatis gradui, actio actioni, eon- 
eeptus conceptui, proportio proportioni, 
oratio orationi, nomen noniini, in quibus 
omne philosophise genus continetur, ad- 
jici adimique potest. 

But it does not follow by any means 
that we should assent to the strange pas- 
sages quoted by Stewart from Gondillac 
and Diderot, which reduce all hiowkdge 
to identical propositions. Even in geo- 
metry, where the objects are strictly 
magnitudes, the countless variety in 
which their relations may be exhibited 
constitutes the riches of that inexhaus- 
tible science ; and in moral or physical 
propositions, the relation of quantity 
between the subject and predicate, as 
concretes, which enables them to be 
compared, tliongh it is the sole founda- 
tion of all gemral deductive reasoning ^ or 
s.vllogisrn, has nothing to do with the 
other properties or relations, of which 
w'e obtain a knowledge by means of that 
comparison. In mathematical reasoning, 
W 0 infer as to quantity through the me- 
dium of quantity; in other reasoning, 
we use the same medium, but our in- 
ference is as to truths which do not lie 
with i n tiiat category. Thus i n the hack- 
neyed instance. All men aromorbil; that 
is, mortal creatures include men and 
something more, it is absurd to assert, 


that we only know that men are men. 
It is true that our knowledge of the 
truth of the proposition comes by the 
help of this comparison of men in the 
subject with men as implied in the pre- 
dicate ; but the very nature of the pro- 
position discovers a constant relation 
between the indivi duals of the human 
species and that mortality wliich is pre- 
dicated of them along with others ; and 
it is in this, not in an identical equation, 
as Diderot seems to have thought, that 
our hiotdedge consists. 

The remarks of Stewart’s friend, M. 
Prevost of Geneva, on the principle of 
identity as the basis of mathematical 
science, and which the former has can- 
didly subjoined to his own volume, ap- 
pear to me very satisfactory. Stewart 
comes to admit that the dispiite is nearly 
verbal ; but we cannot say that he ori- 
ginally treated it as such ; and the prin- 
ciple itself, both as applied to geometry 
and to logic, is, in my opinion, of some 
importance to the clearness of our con- 
ceptions as to those sci ences. It may be 
added that Stewart’s objection to* the 
principle of identity as the basis of geo- 
metrical reasoning is less forcible in its 
application to syllogism. He is willing 
to admit that magnitudes capable of co- 
incidence by immediate superposition 
may be reckoned identical, but scruples 
to apply such a word to those winch are 
dissimilar in liguro, as the rectangles of 
the means and extremes of four propor- 
tional lines. ^ Neither one nor the other 
are, in fact, identical as real quantities, 
the former being necessarily conceived 
to differ from each other by position in 
space, a,s much as the latter ; so that the 
expression ho quotes from Aristotle, iv 
rovTOLS 7) ladrns h6T7}$, or any similar 
one of modern mathematieians", can only 
refer to the abstract magnitude of their 
areas, wJiich being divisible into the 
same number of equal parts, they are 
called the same. And there sceins no 
real difference in this respect ]}etweeii 
two circles of equal radii and two such 
rectangles as are supposed above, the 
identity of their magnitudes being a dis- 
tinct truth, independent of any consi- 
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words, to fall on a false inference is not error, tliongli often 


deration eitJier of tlieir -iigiire or their 
position. Blit, however this may be, 
the identity of the subject with part of 
the predicate in an affirm ative propo- 
sition is never fictitious, but real. It 
means that the persons or things in the 
one are strictly the same bei ngs with the 
persons or things to which they are 
compared in the otlier, though, through 
some difference of .relations, or other cir- 
cumstance, they are expressed in dif- 
ferent language. It is needless to give 
examples, as all those] who can read this 
note at all will know how to find them. 

I will here, take the liberty to remark, 
thungh not closely connected with the 
present subject, tha.t .hrchbishop Whate- 
iy is not ipiite right in saying (Ele- 
ments of Logic, p, -ifi), that in affirma- 
tive propositions the predicate is never 
distriluitcd. Besiiles tlie inimcrous in- 
stances where this is, in point of fact, 
the case, all which lie justly excludes, 
there are' many in whieli it is involved 
in ti.ie \'ery form of the proposition. 
Sueli are those wliich a,ssert ident.ity or 
©quality, and such are all definitions. Of 
the first sort are all tlie tlieorems in geo- 
metry, asserting an equality of magni- 
tiide.3 or ratios, in which the subject and 
predicate may always change places. It 
is true that in the instance given, in the 
work quoted, that equilateral triangles 
are equiangiiiar, the converse requires 
a. separate p.roof, a,nd so in many similar 
ea.ses. But in these the predicate is 
not distril.uited l;y tin; form of tlie pro- 
position ; thi'Y assert no ecpiality of mag- 
nitude. 

The position, that wdiere such equa- 
lity is affirim'd, the predicate is not 
loahmily di.stribiUcd, would lead to the 
consequence that it cjin only be converted 
into a part ierJar afrlrmat ion. Tims after 
proving that the s<ju:;re of the hypothc- 
nuse. in ail rigiit-a.ngled triangles, is 
eniuil to tliose of the sides, we could only 
ijithr that the squares of tlie sides are 
niiiKeiiiiiey equal to tluit iif the liypotlie-' 
nu.se, which could not he maintained 
without rtaidcring the rules of logic ridi- 
culous. The most geiuMvil mode of con- 
sidering the (|Ucstioii is to say, as w’e 
h ive (lone above, that, in an universal 
affirmative, tlie predicate B (that is, the 
class of which ,I> is predicated'} is com- 
iqosed of A the subject, and X. an un- 
known ronminder. But if, by the very 
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nature of the proposition, we perceive 
that X is nothing, or has no value, it is 
plain that the subject measures the ontire 
predieate, and vice versa, the predicate 
measures the subject; in other words, 
each is taken universally, or distributed'. 

[A critic upon the first edition has ob- 
served, ‘ that nothing is clearer than that 
in these propositions the predicate is not 
necessarily distributed;’ and even hints 
a doubt whether I understood the terms 
rightly. Edinburgh lieview, vol. Ixxxii. 
p. 219. This suspicion of my ignoi’ance 
as to the meaning of the two commonest 
words in logic I need not probably repel ; 
as to the peremptory assertion of this 
critic, without any proof heyoud his owm 
authority, that in propositions denoting 
equality of magnitude, the predicate is 
not ;*?eceA3«f%distrihnted, if liis own re- 
lieetions do not convince him, I caiiunly 
refer liiin to Aristotle’s ivords : eV rovrols 
7} ifTOTTjs harrjs; and I presimie he does 
not doubt that in identical projwsil ions 
of the form, A est, A, the distiabution of 
the predicate, or the convertibilit}’' of the 
proposition, which is the same tiling, is 
manifest.---1842.] 

[Reid observes, in his Brief iiccount 
of Aristotle’s Logic, that ‘the doctrine 
of the conversion of propositions is not 
so complete as it appears. How, for in- 
stance, shalUve convert this proposition, 
Hod is omniscient?’ Sir W. Hamilton, 
wlio, as editor of Reid, undertakes the 
defence against him of every thing in the 
established logic, rather curiously an- 
swers, in his notes on this passage : ‘ By 
saying. An, or The, omniscient is Godd 
(Hamilton’s edition of Reid, p. 697.) 
The rule requires, ‘An Omni.scient/ 
a conversion into the particular; but, as 
this would be .shockingv he sulistitutos, 
as an alternative, wdiieh is to take 
generally or distribute the predicate in 
the first proposition ; and to this the na- 
ture of the proposition ieatls us, as it does 
in innunierable casts, liowevc.r, as lo- 
gical waiters, especially the rt'cmit, com- 
monly exclude all consideration of the 
subject-matter of propositions, it maybe 
correct to say, wuth Arciibisho]i Y .liately, 
that, as a rule of sy'ilogi.sm, the predicate 
is not distributed. Aristotle hiniself, 
though he lays this down as a formal 
rule, does not hesitate to say, that whero 
the predicate is tlwyrojmuntiBwv) or clia- 
racteristic of the subject, and of .uotM-ng 
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SO called, but absurdity." ^ If a Hian sliould talk to me of 
a round quadrangle, or accidents of bread in cbeese, or 
immaterial substances, or of a free subject, a free will, or 
any free, but free from being hindered by opposition, I should 
not say he were in error, but that his words were without 
meaning, that is to say, absurd.’ Some of these proposi- 
tions, it will occur, are intelligible in a reasonable sense, and 
not contradictory, except by means of an arbitrary definition 
which he who employs them does not admit. It may be 
observed here, as we have done before, that Hobbes does not 
confine reckoning, or reasoning, to universals, or even to 
words, 

131. Man has the exclusive privilege of forming general 
Its fre- theorems. But this privilege is allayed by another, 
quency. ]^j -( 31^0 privilege of absurdity, to which no 

living creature is subject, but man only. And of men those 
are of all most subject to it, that profess philosophy. . . For 
there is not one that begins his ratiocination from the 
definitions or explications of the names they are to use, 
which is a method used only in geometry, whose conclusions 
have thereby been made indisputable. He then enumerates 
seven causes of absurd conclusions ; the first of which is the 
want of definitions, the others are erroneous imposition of 
names. If we can avoid these errors, it is not easy to fall 
into absurdity (by which he of course only means any wrong 
conclusion) except perhaps by the length of a reasoning. 

For all men,’ he says, ^ by nature reason alike, and well, 


else, it may be reciprocated (wriKo.TTjyo'^ 
peiTtti) \Yitli the subject ; as if it is the 
‘jn'Qiwiuiu of a man to be capable of learn- 
ing grammar, all men are capable of 
being grammarians, and all who are such 
ai"o men. Topiea, i. 4. And in the well- 
kiiown passage upon inductive syllogism, 
Analyt. Prior. 1. ii. 23, he sliows the 
minor premise to be convertible into an 
nnivei’sal afHrraative, by which alone 
sueii a, syllogism dilfors from the logical 
form called Darapti. 'But as Aristotle 
notoriously considers syllogisms in their 
matter as well as form, the modern 
writers, who confine themselves to the 
latter, are not concluded by his authority. 
Tlieir tlieory, which not only reduces 
all logic to syllogism, but all syllogism 


to a, very few rules of form, so that we 
may learn everything that can be learned 
in this art through the letters A, B, and 
C, without any examples at all, appears 
to render it more jejune and unprolitaldo 
than ever. The comparison which some 
have made of this literal logic with al- 
gebra is surely not to the purpose, for 
wc cannot move a stop in nlgohira without 
known as well as unknown quantities. 
As soon as we siil)stitute real examples, 
we nuLst pore.'ivo that the ju-edicate is 
sonietimes distributed inaihnnative pro- 
positions by the sense of the propositions 
themselves, and without any extrinsic 
proof, which is all that 1 meant.— 
184-7.] 
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when they have good principles. Hence it appears that 
reason is not as sense and memory born with us, nor gotten 
by experience only, as prudence is, but attained by industry, 
in apt imposing of names, and in getting a good and orderly 
method of proceeding from the elements to assertions, and 
so to syllogisms. Children are not endued with reason at 
all till they have attained the use of speech, but are called 
reasonable creatures, for the possibilty of having the use of 
reason hereafter. And reasoning serves the generality of 
mankind very little, though with their natural prudence 
without science they are in better condition than those who 
reason ill themselves, or trust those who have done so.’=^ 
It has been observed by Buhle, that Hobbes had more 
respect for the Aristotelian forms of logic than his master 
Bacon. He has in fact written a short treatise, in his 
Elementa Philosophic, on the subject; observing, however, 
therein, that a true logic will be sooner learned by attending 
to geometrical demonstrations than by drudging over the 
rules of syllogism, as children learn to walk not by precept 
but by habit. ^ 

132. ‘ No discourse whatever,’ he says truly in the seventh 
chapter of the Leviathan, ‘ can end in absolute Knowledge 
knowledge of fact, past or to come. For as to 
the knowledge of fact, it is originally sense ; and sSgf ‘ 
ever after memory. And for the knowledge of consequence, 
which I have said before is called science, it is not 
absolute but conditional. No man can know by discourse 
that this or that is, has been, or will be, which is to know 
absolutely; but only that if this is, that is; if this has 
been, that has been ; if this shall be, that shall be; which is 
to know conditionally, and that not the consequence of one 
thing to another, but of one name of a thing to another 


^ , quantum necessp e.st ad eoiruo- 

y Citiiis niuIVo veram diffeunt seendum unde vim suam diabeat. omnis' 

<jiii matiK-Tiiatu-oiniii demons! ratioiii bus, argumenta^tio legitima, laiihim diximus*. 
(jiiam ({iii i.igieoriim .syllouiznndi pne- et omnia amimulare cpine di(*i ijosmint’ 
eepti.s Ifgciuli.s terinpas eouteriint, hand mque superfluiim esset ac si ipii.s ut dixl 
aiitep .|nnm p.-.i-vuli puori gl‘e^sum for- puerulo ad gradioudum pra^eepta dura 
mare diseunr non praeeptis sed s'ape relit; acquiritur enim ratiocinandi ars 
gradieudo. L. iv. p. 30. Atqno hae suf- non praeeptis sed usu et leetione eonim 
licuuit (lie K;iys altemrards) de syllogis- librorum in quibus omnia severis demon-' 
mo, ciiu csttaiKjiianigressus plulosuphia; strationibus transigimtur. 0.* v. p. 35. 
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name of tlie same thing. And therefore when the discourse 
is put into speech and. begins with the definitions of words^ 
and proceeds by connexion of the same into general affirma- 
tions, and of those again into syllogisms, the end or last 
sum is called the conclusion, and the thought of the mind by 
it signified is that conditional knowledge of the consequence 
of words which is commonly called science. But if the 
first ground of such discourse be not definitions ; or if defi- 
nitions be not rightly joined together in syllogisms, then the 
end or conclusion is again opinion, namely, of the truth 
of somewhat said, though sometimes in absurd and sense- 
less words, without possibility of being understood.’® 

188. Belief, which is the admitting of propositions upon 
trust, ill many cases is no less free from doubt than 
perfect and manifest knowledge; for as there is 
nothing whereof there is not some cause, so when there is 
doubt, there must be some cause thereof conceiTed. Now 
there be many things which we receive from the report of 
others, of which it is impossible to imagine any cause of 
doubt; for what can be opposed againt the consent of all 
men, in things they can know and have no cause to report 
otherwise than they ai*e, such as is greet part of our 
histories, unless a man wonld say that all the world had 
conspired to deceive him'?’‘^ Whatever we believe on the 
authority of the speaker, he is the object of our faith. 
Consequently when we believe that the Scriptures are the Word 
of God, having no immedia^te revelation from God himself, 
our belief^ faith, and trust is in the church, whose word we 
take and acquiesce therein. Hence all we believe on the 
authority of men, whether they be sent from God or not, is 
faith in men only.^ We have no certain knowledge of the 
truth of Scripture, but trust the holy men of God’s church 
succeeding one another from the time of those who saw the 
veondrous works of God Almighty in the flesh. And as we 
believe the -Scriptures to b<^ the word of God on tlie autliority 
of the church, the interpretation of the Scripture in case of 
controversy ought to be trusted to the church rather than 
private opinion. 
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134. The iiiiitli chapter of the Leviathan contains a 
synoptical chart of human science or ^knowledge 

of eoiiseqiiences/ also called philosophy. He di- science, 
vides it into natural and civil, the former into consequences 
from accidents coininon to all bodies, quantity and motion, 
and those from qualities otherwise called physics. The first 
includes astronomy, mechanics,' architecture,' as well as 
iTiatheinatics. The second he distinguishes into consequences 
from qualities of bodies transient, or meteorology, and from 
those of bodies permanent, such as the stai’s, the atmosphere, 
or terrestrial bodies. The last are divided again into those 
without sense, and , those wuth sense ; and these i'lito animals 
and men. In the consequences from the qualities of animals 
generally he reckons optics and music ; in those from men 
we find ethics, poetry, rhetoric, and logic. These altogether 
coiistitiite the first great head of natural philosophy. In the 
second, or civil philosophy, he includes nothing but the 
rights and duties of sovereigns and their subjects. This 
chart of human knowledge is one of the worst fhat has 
been, propounded, and falls much below that of Bacoii.^ 

1 35. This is the substance of the philosophy of Hobbes, 
so far as it relates to the intellectual faculties, and ^^laiysig of 
especially to that of reasoning. Tn the seventh p^^sions. 
and twm follo wing chapters of the treatise on Human Hature, 
in the ninth and tenth of the Leviathan, he proceeds to 
the analysis of the passions. The motion in some internal 
substance of the head, if it does not stop there, producing mere 
conceptions, proceeds to the heart, helping or hindering the 
•vital motions, which he distinguishes from the voluntary, 
exciting in us pleasant or painful affections,- called passions. 
We . are solicited by these to draw near to that which pleases 
us, and the contra;ry. ; Hence pleasure, love, appetite, desire, 
are divers names for divers considerations of the same thing'. 
As all conceptions wm have immediately b}^ the sense are 
delight or pain or appetite or fear, so are all the imaginations 
after sense. But as they are weaker imaginations, so are 
tliey also weaker pleasures or weaker pains.^ All delight is 
appetite, and presujiposes a farther end. There is no utmost 
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end ill tliis world, for wMle we live we liave desires, and 
desire presupposes a furtlier end. We are not; therefore to 
wonder that men desire more, the more they possess: for 
felicity, by which we mean continual delight, consists not in 
having prospered, but in prospering.^ Each passion, being, 
as he fancies, a continuation of the motion which gives rise 
to a peculiar conception, is associated with it. They all, 
except such as are immediately connected with sense, consist 
in the concej)tion of a power to produce some effect. To 
honour a man, is to conceive that he has an excess of power 
over some one with whom he is compared ; hence qualities 
indicative of power, and actions significant of it, are honour- 
able ; riches are honoured as signs of power, and nobility is 
honourable as a sign of power in ancestors.^ 

136. The constitution of man’s body is in perpetual 
Ooodaiid mutation, and hence it is impossible that all the 
terms. Same things should always cause in him the same 
appetites and aversions ; much less can all men consent in 
the desire of any one object. But whatsoever is the object 
of any man^s appetite or desire, that is it which he for his 
part calls good, and the object of his hate and aversion, evil, 
or of his contempt, vile and inconsiderable. For these words 
of good, evil, and contemptible are ever used with relation 
to the person using them ; there being nothing simply and 
absolutely so ; nor any common rule of good and evil, to be 
taken from the nature of the objects themselves, but from 
the person of the man, where there is no commonwealth, or 
ill a commonwealth from the person that represents us, or 
from an arbitrator or judge, whom men disagreeing shall 
b}^ consent set up, and make his sentence the rule thereof.’ 

137. Ill prosecuting this analysis all the passions are re- 

His para- solved into self-love, the pleasure that we tal?:e in 
doxes. power, the pain that we suffer in wanting 

it. Some of his explications are very forced. Thus weeping 
is said to be from a sense of our want of power. And here 
comes one of his strange paradoxes. ^ Men are apt to weep 
that prosecute revenge, when the revenge is suddenly stopped 
or frustrated by the repentance of their adversary ; and such 
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are the tears of reconciliation,^^ So resolute was he to resort 
to ai!.ything the most preposterous, rather than admit a 
moral feeling in human nature. His account of laughter is 
better known, and perhaps more probable, though not ex- 
plaining the whole of the case. After justly observing that 
whatsoever it be that moves laughtei% it must be new and 
unexpected, he defines it to be a sudden glory arising from 
a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the infirmity of others, or with our own for- 
merly, for men laugh at the follies of themselves past/ It 
might be objected, that those are most prone to laughter 
who have least of this glorying in themselves, or under- 
valuing of their neighbours. 

138. ^ There is a great diflFerence between the desire of a 
man when indefinite, and the same desire H^^hted 
to one person, and this is that love which is the 
great theme of poets. But notwithstanding their praises, it 
must be defined by the word need ; for it is a conception a 
man hath of his need of that one person desired.’ *■' There is 
yet another passion sometimes called love, but more properly 
good-will or charity. There can be no greater argument to 
a man of his own power than to find himself able not only to 
accomplish his own desires, but also to assist other men in 
theirs ; and this is that conception wherein consists charity. 
In which first is contained that natural affection of jiarents 
towards their children, which the Greeks call crropyi), as also 
that affection wherewith men seek to assist those that adhere 
unto them. But the affection wherewith men many times 
bestow their benefits on strangers is not to be called charity, 
but either contract, whereby they seek to purchase friend- 
ship, or Tear, which makes them to purchase peace.’ This 
is equally contrary to notorious truth, there being neither 
fear, nor , contract in generosity ■ towards strangers. , .It is, 
however, not so extravagant as a ■■subsequent position, that 
in beholding the danger of a ship in a tempest, though there 
is pity, wdiieh is grief, yet ^ the delight in our own security 
is so far predominant, tliat men usually are content in such 
a case to be spectators of the misery of their friends.’ 

^ Hum Hat. c. 9. Lov. e. 6 and 10. ** Id, ibid. 

“ Hxim Nat. e. 9. ® Id. ibid. This is an exaggeration 
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189. As knowledge begins from experience, new experience 

is tbe bearinning of new knowledge. Wliatevei', 

Curiosity. , « , , • t • ,1 

therefore, hai3pens new to a man gwes him the 
hope of knowing somewhat he knew not before. This 
appetite of knowledge is curiosity. It is peculiar to man; 
for beasts never regard new things, except to discern how 
far they may be useful, while man looks for the cause and 
beginning of all he sees.^ This attribute of curiosity seems 
ratlier hastily denied to beasts. And as men, he says, -are 
always seeking ‘hew knowledge, so are they always deriving 
some new gratifi cation. There is no such thing as perpetual 
tranquillity of mind while we live here, because life itself is 
but iiiotion, and can never be -without desire, nor without 
fear, no more than -without sense. ‘ What kind of felicity 
God hath ordained to them that devoutly honour him, a 
man shall no sooner know than enjoy, being joys that now 
are as incomprehensible, as the word of schoolmen, beatifical 
vision, is aiiinteiligible.’ ^ 

140. Trom the consideration of the passions Hobbes ad- 
DifEortmco TOi'ices to iiiquiro what are the causes of the dif- 
tuilrSlpfr in the intellectual capacities and dispositions 

cities. Qf ixien.^ Their bodily senses are nearly alike, 
whence he precipitately infers there can be no great dif- 
ference in the brain. Yet men differ much in their bodily 
constitution, whence he derives the principal differences in 
their minds ; some being addicted to sensual pleasures are 
less curious as to knowledge, or ambitious as to power. 
This is called diilness, and proceeds from the appetite of 
bodily delight. The contrary to this is a quick ranging of 
mind accompanied with curiosity in comparing things that 
come into it, either as to unexpected similitude, in which 
-fancy consists, or dissimilitude in things appearing the 
same, which is properly called judgment; for to judge is 
nothing else but to distinguish and discern. And both 
fancy and judgment are commonly comprehended under the 
name of wit, which seems to be ' a tenuity and agility of 


of some well-known lines of Lucretius, 
which are themselves exaggerated. 
p Hum, jSfat. c. 9. 


Lev. e. 6 and c. 11. 
Hum. Nat, c. 10. 
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spirits, contrary to tliat restiiiess of tke spirits supposed in 
those who are dull/® 

141. We call it levity, when the mind is easily diverted, 
and the discourse is parenthetical ; and this proceeds from 
curiosity with too iinich equality and indifference ; for when 
all things make equal impression and delight, they equally 
throng to be expressed. A different fault is indocibility, or 
difficulty of being taught; which must arise from a false 
opinion that men know already the truth of what is called 
in question ; for certainly they are not otherwise so un- 
equal in capacity as not to discern the difference of what is 
proved and what is not, and therefore if the minds of men 
were all of white paper, they would all most ecjually be dis- 
posed to acknowledge whatever should be in right method, 
and by right ratiocination delivered to them. But when 
iiien have once acquiesced in untrue opinions, and registered 
them as aiithentical records in their minds, it is no lesvS im- 
possible to speak intelligibly to such men than to write 
legibly on a paper already scribbled over. The immediate 
cause, therefore, of indocibilit)^ is prejudice, and of prejudice 
false opinion of our own knowledge/ 

142. Intellectual virtues are such abilities as go by the 
name of a good wit, which may he natural or ac- -^^ritand 
quired. By natural wit,’ says Hobbes, ^ I mean 

not that which a man hath from his birth, for that is nothing 
else but sense ; wherein men differ so little from one another, 
and from brute beasts, as it is not to be reckoned amoiifr 
virtues. But I mean that wit which is gotten by use only 
and experience, without method, culture, or instruction, and 
consist chiefly in celerity of Imagining and steady direction. 
And the difference in this quickness is caused by that of 
men’s passions that love and dislike some one thing, some 
another, and therefore some men’s thoughts run oneway, 
some another ; and, are held to, and observe differently the 
things that pass through their imagination.’ E^ncj is not 
praised without judgment and, discretion, which is properly 
;,a;',,discerni!ig.'of times, . places,, and, .persons ; but judgment 
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and discretion is commended for itself witliout fancy: with- 
out steadiness and direction to some end, a great fancy is 
• one kind of madness, sncli as they have who lose themselves 
in long digressions and parentheses. If the defect of dis- 
cretion be apparent, how extravagant soever the fancy be, 
the whole discourse will be taken for a want of wit.^ 

143 . The causes of the difference of wits are in the pas- 
Differences sioiis ; aiid the difference of passions xiroceeds partly 
sions! from the different constitution of the body and 
partly from different education. Those passions are chiefly 
the desire of jiower, riches, knowledge, or honour ; all which 
may be reduced to the first, for riches, knowledge, and hon- 
our are but several sorts of j)ower. He who has no great 
passion for any of these, though he may be so far a good 
man as to be free from giving offence, yet cannot possibly 
have either a great fancy or much judgment. To have v^^eak 
jpassions is dulness, to have passions indifferently for every 
thing giddiness and distraction, to have stronger ]3assions 
for anything than others have is madness. Madness may 

be the excess of many passions ; and the passions 

themselves, when they lead to evil, are degrees of 
it. He seems to have had some notion of what Butler is 
reported to have thrown out as to the madness of a whole 
people, What argument for madness can there be greater, 
than to clamour, strike, and throw stones at our best friends? 
Yet this is somewhat less than such a multitude will do. 
Tor they will clamour, fight against, and destroy those by 
■whom all their lifetime before they have been protected, and 
secured from injury. And if this be madness in the inulti- 
tude, it is the same in every particular man.’*'^ 

144 . There is a fault in some men’s habit of discoursing 

Tinmeaning rcckoiied a soi’t of uiaduess, which 

language, jg when they speak words with no signification at 
all. And this is incident to none but those that converse 
in questions of matters incomprehensible ,as the schoolmen, 
or in questions of abstruse philosophy. The common sort 
of men seldom speak insignificantly, and are therefore by 
those other egregious persons counted idiots. But to he 
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assured their words are without any thing correspondent to 
them ill the mind^ there would need some examples; which 
if any man require, let him take a schoolman into his hands, 
and see if he can translate any one chap)ter concerning any 
difficult point, as the Trinity, the Deity, the nature of Christ, 
transubstaiitiation, free-will, &c., into any of the modern 
tongues, so as to make the same intelligible, or into any 
tolerable Latin, such as they were acquainted with that liyed 
when the Latin tongue was vulgar,’ And after quoting 
some words from Suarez, he adds, ^ When men ivrite whole 
volumes of such stuff, are they not mad, or intend to make 
others so? ■ ■ ' ' . 

145. The eleventh chapter of the Leviathan, on manners, 
by which he means those qualities of mankind 
which concern their living together in peace and 
unity, is full of Hobbes’s caustic remarks on human nature. 
Often acute, but always severe, he ascribes overmuch to a 
deliberate and calculating selfishness. Thus the reverence 
of antiquity is referred to the contention men have with 
the living, not with the dead, to these ascribing more than 
due that they may obscure the glory of the other.’ Thus, 

. also, ^ to have received from one to whom we think our- 
selves equal, greater benefits than we can hope to requite, 
disposes to counterfeit love, but really to secret hatred, and 
puts a man into the estate of a desperate debtor, that in 
declining the sight of his creditor, tacitly wishes him where 
he might never see him more. For benefits oblige, and 
obligation is thraldom; and unrequitable obligation per- 
petual thraldom, which is to one’s equal hateful.’ He owns, 
•however, that to have received benefits from a superior, dis- 
poses us to love him ; and so it does where we can hoj^e to re- 
.quite^ even an equal. If these maxims have a. certain basis of 
trutli, they have at least the fault of those of Eochefou- 
cault ; they are made too generally characteristic of mankind. 

1 it). Ignorance of the signification of words disposes men 
to take on trust not only the truth they know not, ignorj^ws 
but also errors and nonsense. For neither can be dice. '' 
detected without a perfect understanding of words. ‘•'But 
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ignorance of tlie eanses and original constitution of riglitj, 
equity, law, and justice, disposes a man to make custom and 
example tlie rule of his actions, in such manner as to think 
that unjust which it has been the custom to punish, and 
that just, of the impunity and approbation of which they can 
produce an example, or, as the lawyers which only use this 
false measure of justice barbarously call it, a precedents 
^Men appeal from custom to reason, and from reason to 
custom, as it serves their turn, receding from custom when 
their interest requires it, and setting themselves against 
reason as oft as reason is against them ; which is the cause 
that the doctrine of right and wrong is perpetually disputed 
both by the pen and the sword ; whereas the doctrine of 
lines and figures is not so, because men care not in that siih- 
ject what is truth, as it is a thing that crosses no man’s 
ambition, jirofit, or lust. For I doubt not, but if it had been 
a thing contrary to any man’s right of dominion, or to the 
interest of men that have dominion, that the three angles of 
a triangle should be equal to two angles of a square, that 
doctrine should have been, if not disputed, yet by the burning 
of all books of geometry, suppressed, as far as he whom it 
concerned was able.”^ This excellent piece of satire huvS been 
often quoted, and sometimes copied, and does not exaggerate 
the pertinacity of mankind in resisting the evidence of truth, 
when it thwarts the interests and passions of any particular 
sect or community. In the earlier part of the paragraph it 
seems not so easy to reconcile wdiat Hobbes has said with 
his general notions of right and justice; since if these resolve 
themselves, as is his theory, into mere force, there can he 
little appeal to reason, or to any thing else than custom and 
precedent, which are commonly the exponents of power. 

147. In the conclusion of this chapter of the Leviathan as 
His theory of uext, he d^vells more on the nature of 

religion. religion than he had done in the former treatise, 
and so as to subject himself to the imputation of absolute 
atheism, or at least of a denial of most attributes which we 
assign to the Deity, * Curiosity about causes,’ he says, 
^ led men to seai^ch out, one after the other, till they came to 
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tills necessary coiicliisioiij that there is some eternal cause 
which men call God. But they have no more idea of his 
nature, than a blind man has of fire, though he knows that 
there is soiiiethiiig that warms him. So by the visible things 
of this world and their admirable order, a man may eonceive 
there is a cause of them, which men call God, and yet not 
have an idea or image of him in his mind. And they that 
make little inquiry into the natural causes of things are 
inclined to feign several kinds of powers invisible, and to 
stand ill awe of their own iinaginations. And this fear of 
tilings invisible is the natural seed of that wiiicli every one 
ill himself calleth religion, and in them that worship or fear 
that power otherwise than they do, superstition.’ 

148. As God is iiicomprehensible, it follows that we can 
have no conception or image of the Deity; and consequently 
all his attributes signify onr inability or defect of power to 
conceive any thing concerning his nature, and not any con- 
ception of the same, excepting only this, that there is a God. 
Men that by their own meditation arrive at the acknowledg- 
ineiit of one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal God, choose 
rather to confess this is iiiconipreheiisible and above their 
understanding, than to define his nature by spirit incorporeal, 
and then confess their definition to be unintelligible.’*' Bor 
concerning such spirits he holds that it is not possible by 
natural means only to come to the knowledge of so much as 
that there arn such things.^ . . 

■ 144). IMigioii he' ' clerives' three 'sources— the desire 
of; iiieii to search for causes, the -reference of every c;ip,po.ed 
thing that has a begiiiiiiiig to some cause, and the 
observation of the order and consequence of things. But 
the: two former lead to anxiety, for the knowledge’ that there 
liave been causes of the effects ' we see, leads us to- anticipate 
that they will in time ho the causes of effects to come ; so 
that every man, especially such as are over-provident, is 

like Promelhens, the prudent man, as his nauni implies, 
who was bound to the hill Caucasus, a place of large pros- 
pect, where an eagle feeding on his liver devoured as much 
by day as w-as repaired by night; and so he who looks too 
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far before him, lias liis lieart all day long gnawed by the 
fear of death, poverty, or other calamity, and has no repose nor 
j)ausebut 111 sleep/ This is an allusion made in the style of 
Lord Bacon. The ignorance of causes makes men fear some 
invisible agent, like the gods of the Gentiles ; but the investi- 
gation of them leads us to a God eternal, infinite, and omnipo- 
tent. This ignorance, however, of second causes, conspiring 
with three other prejudices of mankind, the belief in ghosts, or 
spirits of subtile bodies, the devotion and reverence generally 
sl^vsm towards what we fear as having power to hurt us, 
.^nd the taking of things casual for prognostics, are alto- 
gether the natural seed of religion, which by reason of the 
different fancies, judgments, and passions of several men 
hath grown up into ceremonies so different that those which 
are used by one man are for the most part ridiculous to 
another. He illustrates this by a variety of instances from 
ancient superstitions. But the forms of religion are changed 
when men suspect the wisdom, sincerity, or love of those 
who teach it, or its priests.® The remaining portion of the 
Leviathan, relating to moral and political philosophy, must 
be deferred to our next chapter. 

150. The Elementa Philosoi)hi£e were published by Hobbes 
in lGo5, and dedicated to his constant patron the Earl of 
Devonshire. These are divided into three parts; entitled 
De Corpore, De Homine, and De Give. And the first part 
has itself three divisions ; Logic, the First Philosophy, and 
Physics. The second part, De Homine, is neither the trea- 
tise of Human Nature, nor the corresponding part of the 
Leviathan, though it contains many things substantially 
found there. A long disquisition on optics and the nature 
of vision, chiefly geometrical, is* entirely new. The third 
part, De Give, is the treatise by that name, reprinted, as fiir 
as I am aware, without alteration. 

151. The first part of the first treatise, entitled Comj)u- 
tatio sive Logica, is by no means the least valuable among 
the philosophical writings of Hobhes. In forty pages the 
subject is very well and clearly explained, nor do I know that 
the principles are better laid down, or the rules more suffi- 
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ciently giyeii, in more prolix treatises. Many of liis observa- 
tions, especially as to words, are such as we find in his English 
works, and perliaj)s his nominalism is more clearly expressed 
than it is in them. Of the syllogistic method, at least for 
the purpose of demonstration, or teaching others, he seems 
to have entertained a favourable opinion, or even to have held 
it necessary for real demonstration, as his definition shows. 
Hobbes appears to be aware of what I do not remember to 
have seen put by others, that in the natural process of rea- 
soning, the minor premise commonly precedes the major.^ 
It is for want of attending to this, that syllogisms, as usually 
stated, are apt to have so formal and unnatural a eoiistriiction. 
The process of the mind in this kind of reasoning is ex- 
plained, in general, with correctness, and, I believe, with 
originality, in the following* passage, which I shall tran- 
scribe from the Latin, rather than give a version of my own ; 
few probably being likely to read the present section, who are 
unacquainted with that language. The style of Hobbes, 
though perspicuous, is concise, and the original words will 
be more satisfactory than any translation. 

152. Syllogisino directo cogitatio in animo respondens est 
hujusmodi. Priino eoneipitur j^haiitasma rei noiniiiata) cum 
accidente sive affectu ejus propter quern appellatur eo nomine 
quod est in minore propositione suhjectnm ; deinde animo 
occurrit phantasma ejusdem rei cum accidente sive afiectu 

^ In 'Wlio.tely\s Logic, p. 90, it is the process of reasoning which a boy 
observed, * tliat ‘ tho proper order is to emp'loys in construing a Latin senteiice 
place the major premise first, and the is the reverse. He observes a nominative 
minor second ; bnt this does not consti- case, a verb in the third person, and then 
tute the major and minor premises,’ &c, applies his general rule, or major, to the 
It may be the pro[)er or.Ier in one sense, particular instance, or minor, so as to 
as exliibiting better the tuundalion of infer their agreement. In criminal jn- 
syl logistic rcasoniiLg; but it is not lliai risprudence, the Scots begin with the 
which v/e eornmonlv follow, either jji major premise, or relevancy of the in- 
Ihinkiim. or in [iroviiig to others. In dietuieuiy \vhen there is room for doubt ; 
tli'e rlietorieal use of syllogism it can tlie Engllrh with the minor, or evidence 
£sdmit. of no tloubt, that the opposite of the fact, reserving the otJior for w-h:it 
(U’dei* is tin* most striking and persiia- we call motion in arrest of judgment, 
sive; Sticii as in Cato, ‘If there bo a Instances of both oi\lcr5 are" common, 
( rod, lie must ilelight in virl uo ; And that but by far the most fr(>c<ueiit are of that 
whieii he delights in must bo happy’ which the Archbishop of Dublin reckons 
III Muciid’s demonstrations tliis will bo the less pr«>por of the two. Those logi- 
found the form usiitiily employed. And, eians wlio fail to direct the student’s 
tlnmgli the rales of grammar are gene- tittention to this, really do not justice to 
rally ilhistraUHl by examples, which is their own favourite selence. 
beginning with the major premise, yet 
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propter qiiem appellatur, quod est in eadem propositioiie 
prsedicatiim. Tertio redit cogitatio rursus ad rein iioinina- 
tam cnm affectu propfcer qiiem eo nomine appellatnr, qnod 
est in priedicato propositionis maj oris. Postremo ctim memi- 
nerit eos affectns esse omnes nnius et ejnsdeiii rei, coiicludit 
tria ilia nomina ejnsdem qnoque rei esse nomiiia ; hoc est^ 
oonclnsionem esse veram. Exempli cansa, qnaiido fit syllp- 
gismns liic^ Homo est Animal, Animal est Corpus^ ergo Homo 
est Corpus, occurrit animo imago Iiominis loqiientis vel dif- 
ferentis [sic, sed lege disserentis], memiiiitque id quod sic 
apparet vocari liominem. Deinde , occurrit eadem imago 
ejusdeni homiiiis sese moventis, meiniuitque id quod sic ap- 
paret vocari animal. Tertio recurrit eadem imago iiominis 
locum aliquemsive spatium occupantis, meminitque id quod 
sic apparet vocari corpus.® Postrenio cum niemiiierit rem 
illam qum et extmidebatur secundum locum, et loco move- 
batur, et oratione utebatur, unam et eandem fuisse, concludit 
etiam nomina ilia tria, Homo, Animal, Corpus, ejusdem rei 
esse nomina, et proinde, Homo est Corpus, esse proposi- 
tionem veram. Manifestum bine est conceptum sive cogita- 
tion em quse respondens syllogismo ex propositionibus univer- 
salibus in animo existit, nullam esse in iis aiiimalibus quibus 
deest usiis nominum, cum inter gyllogizandnm oporteat non 
inodo de re sed etiam alteriiis vicibus de diversis rei noini- 


nibus, qum propter diversas de re cogitationes adliibitas sunt, 
cogitare. 

153. The metaphysical philosophy of Hobbes, always bold 
and original, often acute and profound, without producing an 
immediate school of disciples like that of Descartes, struck, 


« This is the questioiiable part of 
Hobbes’s theory of syllogisift. AccorJ- 
ing to the common and obvious umlcr- 
st:t.iuliug, the ruind, in the premise, 
Animal est Corpus, does not reflect on 
the snlijcct of the minor, Homo, as oe^ 
ciipying space, but on the subject of the 
major, Auimal, which includes, indeed, 
the former, but is mentally substituted 
f<,)r it. It may sometimes happen, that 
where this predicate of the minor term 
is u/a 72 {f'sffj/ a collective word that com* 
prehends the subject, the latter is not as 
it ware absorbed in it, and may be con- 
templated by the mind distinctly in tho 
major ; as if we say, John is a man ; a 




man feels ; we may perhaps Imve no 
image in tlie mind of any man but, John. 
Eut this is not the caso where the prtidi- 
catod quality appertains to many things 
visibly diller(;nt fr<]im the subject ; us in 
Hobbes's instance, Animal est Corpus, 
we may surely consider oilier animals as 
being extended and occupying space be- 
sides men. It does not seem that otlier- 
wise there could be any aseeiiding scale 
from particulars to generals, as far as 
the reasoning- faeullies, independent of 
■w'ords. are concerned. And if wo begin 
willi the major premise of the syllogism, 
this will be still more apparent. 
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perliaps, a deeper root in tlie minds of redecting men, and 
hm iiifliieiieed more exteiisiTelj the general tone of specula- 
tion. Locke, wlio liad not read much, had certainly read 
Hobbes, tlioiigdi he does not borrow from him so much as has 
sometimes been imagined. The French metaphysicians of 
the next century found liiiii nearer to their own theories than 
his more celebrated rival in English philosophy. But the 
writer who has built most upon Hobbes, and may be reckoned, 
in a certain sense, his commentator, if he who fully explains 
and develops a system may deserve that,, name, was Hartley. 
The theory of association is implied and intimated in many 
passages of the elder phiiosojiher, though it was first ex- 
panded and applied with a diligent, ingenious, and coiiipre- 
heiisive research, if sometimes in too forced a manner by his 
disciple. I use this word without particular inquiry into the 
direct acquaintance of Hartley with the ivritings of Hobbes; 
the sul3ject had been frequently touched in intermediate 
publications, and, in matters of reasoning, as I have inti- 
mated above, little or no presumption of borrowing can be 
founded on coincideiice. Hartley also resembles Hobbes in 
the extreme to which he has pushed the nominalist theory, 
in the proneness to materialise all intellectual processes, and 
either to force all things mysterious to our faculties into 
' soniething imaginable, or to reject them as unmeaning, in 
the want, much connected with this, of a steady percep- 
tion of the diffi^reiice between the Ego and its objects, in 
an excessive love of simplifying and genei^alising, and in a 
readiness to adopt explanations neither conformable to reason 
nor ■experience, when tliej fall in with some single principle, 
■the key that was^ to unlock every ward of the human soul, 
lf54.. In, nothing does Hobbes deserve more credit than in 
having set an example of close observation in the philosophy 
of the. human mind. If he errs, he errs like a man who goes 
a little^ out of the right track,, ■not like one who.' has set out 
ill a wrong one. Tlie eulogy of Stewart on Descartes, that 
he was father of this experimental psycliology, cannot ])e 
strictly wrested from him by Hobbes, inasmuch as the publi- 
cations of the former are of an earlier date ; but we may 
fairly say that the latter began as soon, and prosecuted his 
inquiries farther. It seems natural to presume that Hobbes, 
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•wlio is said to liave been employed by Bacon in translating 
some of bis worts into Latin, had at least been led by Min 
to the inductive process which he has more than any other 
employed. But he has seldom mentioned his pi-edecessor’s 
name ; and indeed his mind was of a different stamp ; less 
excursive, less quick in discovering analogies, and less fond 
of reasoning from them, but more close, perhaps more patient, 
and more apt to follow up a predominant idea which some- 
times becomes one of the ‘ idola speeds ’ that deceive him. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

HISTOEY OF MOEAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND OF 
JUEISPEUDBNGE, PROM 1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. L— On Moral Philosophy. 

Casuists of the Roman Cliurcli — Suarez on Moral Law — Selden — Gliarron 
— La Motile le Vayer — Bacon’s Essays — Feitliam — ^Browne’s Ileligio 
Medici — Other "Writers. 


1. In traversing* so wide a field as moral and political plii- 
losopliy, we innst still endeavour to distribute tlie subject 
according to some order of subdivision, so far at least as the 
contents of the books themselves which come before us will 
permit. And we give the first place to those which, relating 
to the moral law both of nature and revelation, connect the 
proper subject of the present chapter with that of the second 
and third. 

2. We meet here a concourse of volumes occnj^ying no 
small space in old libraries, the writings of the casnisticai 
casuists, chiefly within the Romish church. None 
perhaps in the w hole compass of literature are more neglected 
by those who do not read with what we may call a profes- 
sional view ; but to the ecclesiastics of that communion they 
have still a certain value, though far less than when they were 
first written. The most vital discipline of that church, the 
secret of the power of its priesthood, the source of most of 
the good and evil it can work, is found in the con- 
fessional. It is there that the keys are kept; it is 
there that the lamp burns, whose rays diverge to every por- 
tion of Iiuman life. No church that has relinquished this 
prerogative can ever establish a permanent dominion over 
mankind ; none that retains it in effective use can lose the 
hope or the prospect of being their ruler. 

K u 2 
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3. It is manifest tliat in tlie coiiimon course of tliis rite 
Necessity of no particular diiEculty will arise, nor is tlie coiifes- 
confessor. SOT Hkelj to weigh in golden scales the scruples or 
excuses of ordinary penitents. But peculiar circumstances 
might be brought before him, wherein there would be a 
necessity for possessing some rule, lest by sanctioning the 
guilt of the self-revealing j)arty he should incur as much of 
his own. Treatises therefore of casuistry were written as 
guides to the confessor, and became the text-books in every 
course of ecclesiastical education. These were commonly 
digested in a systematic order, and, what is the unfailing 
consequence of system, or rather almost part of its defi- 
nition, spread into minute ramifications, and aimed at coni- 
prehending every possible emergency. Casuistry is itself 
allied to jurisprudence, especially to that of the canon law ; 
and it was natural to transfer the subtilty of distinction and 
copiousness of partition usual with the jurists, to a science 
w^hich its professors were apt to treat upon very similar 
principles. 

4. The older theologians seem, like the Greek and Eoman 
Increase of moralists, whcii writing Systematically, to have made 

easmstical ^ ~ 

literature, general morality tiieir suoject, and casuistry but 
their illustration. Among the monuments of their ethical 
philosophy, the Secunda Secundm of Aquinas is the most 
celebrated. Treatises, however, of casuistry, v/hich is the 
expansion and ajiplication of ethics, may be found both be- 
fore and during the sixteenth century; and while the confes 
sional was actively converted to so powerful an engine, they 
could not conveniently be wanting. Casuistry, indeed, is not 
much required by the church in an ignorant age ; but the 
sixteenth century ^vas not an age of ignorance. Yet it is 
not till about the end of that period that we find casuistical 
literature burst out, so to speak, with a profusion of fruit. 

Uninterruptedly afterwaxds,’ says Eichhorii, through the 
whole seventeenth century, the moral and casuistical litera- 
ture of the church of Eome was immensely rich ; and it 
caused a lively and extensive movement in a province wdiich 
had long been at peace. The first impulse came from the 
Jesuits, to whom the Jansenists opposed themselves. We must 
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distill O' a isli from botli tlie tlieological moralists, who remained 
faithful to their ancient teaching.’ ^ 

o, W e ma.}- be blamed, x}erhaps, for obtruding a pedantic 
termimjiogy, if we malvo the most essential distiiic- Distinction 
tion in morality, and one for want of which, more tive aTul 
than any otlior, its debatable controyersies have moS%. 
arisen, that between the subjective and objective rectitude of 
actions ; in clearer language, between the provinces of con- 
science and of reason, between wdiat is well meant and what 
is -widl done. Tlie chief business of the j)riest is naturally 
with the former. The walls of the confessional are privy to 
the w^liispers of self-accusing guilt. No donbt can ever arise 
a,s to the sulijeetive cliaracterof actions which the conscience 
has condemned, a.iid fur ’svhieli the penitent seeks absolution. 
Were ihoy even objectively lawful, they are sins in him 
according to the uiianinions determination of casuists. But 
though what the eonseieiice reclaims against is necessarily 
wrong, relatively to the agent, it does not follow^ that what it 
may fail to disapprove is iunoeont. Choose whatever theory 
■we may please as to the moral standard of actions, they must 
ha.ve an objecdive rectitude of their own. independently of 
their agent, without w^liich there could be no distinction of 
right and wrong, nor any scope for the dictates’ of conscience. 
The science of ethics, as a science, can only be conversant with 
objective niorality. Casuistry is the instrument of applying 
this science, which, like every other, is built on reasoning, 
to the moral nature a-iid volition of man. It rests for its valid- 
ity on the great principle, that it is our duty to know, as far 
as lies in us, what is right, as well as to do what we know to 
be such. But its application wuas beset with obstacles 5 the 
extenuations of ignorance and error were so various, the difc 
ileulty of representing the moral position of the penitent to 
the judgment of the confessor by any process of language 
so insuperable, that the most acute understanding might be^ 
foiled ill the task of bringing home a conviction of guilt to the 
stdf-<loeeiviug sinner. Again, lie might aggravate needless 
scruples, or disturb the tranquil repose of innocence. 


Gesehiilite dcr Ciiltiir, voL vi. part i. p. 390. 
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6. But ttough past actions are the primary subject of 
Directory aiiricular confession, it was a necessary consequence 
tS^confes- priest would be frequently called upon to 

advise as to the future, to bind or loose the will in 
incomplete or meditated lines of conduct. And as all without 
exception must come before his tribunal, the rich, the noble, 
the counsellors of princes, and princes themselves, were to 
reveal their designs, to expound their uncertainties, to call, 
in effect, for his sanction in all they might have to do, to 
secure themselves against transgression by shifting the re- 
sponsibility on his head. That this trenieiidoiis authority of 
direction, distinct from the rite of penance, though imme- 
diately springing from it, should have produced a no more 
overwhelming influence of the priesthood than it has actually 
done, great as that has been, can onl}?* be ascribed to the re- 
action of human inclinations which will not he controlled, 
and of human reason which exerts a silent force against the 
authority it acknowledges. 

7. Ill the directory business of the confessional, far more 
Difficulties penitential, the priest must strive to 

of casuistry, about that unioii between subjective and ob- 

jective rectitude in which the perfection of a moral act con- 
sists, without which in every instance, according to their 
tenets, some degree of sinfulness, some liability to punish- 
ment remains, and which must at least he demanded from 
those who have been made acquainted with their duty. But 
when he came from the broad lines of the moral law, from the 
decalogue and the Gospel, or even from the ethical sj'stems 
of theology, to the indescribable variety of circumstaiiee which 
Ms penitents had to recount, there arose a multitude of jpro- 
blems, and such as perhaps would most command his atten- 
tion, when they involved the qiractice of the great, to which 
he might hesitate to apply an unbending rule. The questions 
of casuistry, like those of jurispmdenee, were often found to 
turn on the great and ancient doubt of both sciences, whether 
we should abide by the letter of a general law, or let in an 
equitable interpretation of its spirit. The consulting party 
would be apt to plead for the one; the guide of conscience 
would more securely adhere to the other. Bnt he might also 
the severity of those rules of obligation which con- 
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cilice, ill the particular instance, to no -apparent end, or even 
defeat tlieir own principle. Hence there arose two schools of 
casuistry, first in the practice of confession, and afterwards in 
the books intended to assist it ; one strict and niiconiplyiiig, 
the other more iiidiilgeiit and flexible to circuinstances. 

8. The characteristics of these systems w^ere displayed in 
almost the whole range of morals. They were, how- strict and 

^ . /» *11 -5 1 liix ’schemes 

ever, enie-iiy seen in tne rules of veracity, and espe- of it. 
dally ill promissory obligations. According to the fathers 
of the clrarch, and to the rigid casuists in general, a lie was 
never, to be uttered, a promise was never to be broken. The 
precepts ■ especially of Itevelatioii, notwi-fhstandiiig their 
brevity and iigiirativeiiess, were^ held complete and literal. 
Hence promises obtained by mistake, fraud, or force, and 
above all, gra;l:uitous vows, where God v/as considered as the 
promisee, however lightly made, or become intolerably onerous 
by supervenient circumstances, \vere strictly to be fulfilled, 
unless the dispensing power of the cliiirch might sometimes 
be sufiiciei.it to release tliein. Besides the respect due to 
moral rules, and especially tliose of Scripture, there had 
been from early times in the Christian church a strong dis- 
position to the ascetic scheme of religious morality ; a 
prevalent notion of the intrinsic meritoriousiiess of voliin- 
taiy seif-deiiial, wdiich discountenanced all regard in man 
to his own happiness, at least in this life, as a sort of flinch- 
ing from the discipline of sufiering. And this had doubt- 
less its influence upon the severe casuists. 

9. But there' had not been, wanting "those' who, whatever 
course they might pursue in. the confessional, found conTenience 
the coiivenience of an accommodating in.orality in ^iieoatter, 
the secular affairs of the chui'ch.- Oaths were broken, en** 
gagenients entered into without -fiiith, for the ends of the 
clergy, or of those wlioiii they favoured in .the.. struggles of 
the world. And some of the ingenious sophistry, by which 
these breaches of plain rules are usually defended, was not 
unknown before the El formation. But casuistical writings 
at that time were comparatively few. Tlie Jesuits have the 
eredili ofjii'st rendering public a scheme of false morals, 
which has been denominated from them, and enhanced the 
oblofpiy that overwhelmed their order. Them volumes of 
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casuistry were exceedingly numerous ; some of them belong 
to the last twenty years of the sixteenth , but a far greater 
part to the following century. 

10. The Jesuits were prone for seyeral reasons to embrace 
ravouredby luxcr theories of obligation. They were less 
theJesmts. taj^^^ted than the old monastic orders with that 
superstition which had flowed into the church from the East, 
the meritoriousness of self-inflicted suffering for its own 
sake. They embraced a life of toil and danger, but not of 
habitual privation and pain. Dauntless in death and tor- 
ture, they shunned the mechanical asceticism of the con- 
vent. And, secondly, their eyes were hent on a great end, 
the good of the Catholic church, which they identified with 
that of their own order. It almost invariably happens that 
men "who have the good of mankind at heart, and actively 
prosecute it, become embarrassed, at some time or other, by 
the conflict of particular duties with the best method of pro- 
moting their object. An unaccommodating veracity, an un- 
swerving good faith, will often appear to stand, or stand 
really, in the way of their ends ; and hence the little con- 
fidence we repose in enthusiasts, even wdien, in a j)opula.r 
mode of speaking, they are most sincere ; that is, most con- 
vinced of the rectitude of their aim. 

11. The course prescribed by Loyola led his disciples not 
The oaiises solitude, but to tlie \vorld. They became the 
of this. associates and councillors, as well as the confes- 
sors of the great. They had to wield the powers of the 
earth for the service of heaven. Hence, in confession itself, 
they were often tempted to look beyond the penitent, and 
to guide his conscience rather with a view- to his useful- 
ness than his integrity. In questions of morality, to ab- 
stain from action is generally the means of innocence, hut to 
act is indispensable for positive good. Thus their casuistry 
had a natural tendency to become more objective, and to 
entangle the responsibility of personal conscience in an in- 
extricable inaze of reasoning. They had also to retain 
their influence over men not wholly submissive to religious 
control, nor ready to abjure the pleasant paths in wdiich 
they trod ; men of the court and the city, who might serve 
the church though they did not adorn it, and for whom 
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it was necessary to make sooie com joromise in fiirtlierance 
of tlie main design. 

12. It iiiiist also be fairly admitted, tliat tlie rigid casuists 
to extra'va,gant lengtlis. Their decisions were Extmva 
often not only liarsli, but unsatisfactory 5 the reason 
deiriaaided in vain a principle of their iron law ; and casvdsts. 

the common sense of mankind imposed the limitations, 
wliicli they were incapable of excluding bj' anything better 
than a dogmatic assertion. Thus, in the eases of promis- 
sory obligation, they were compelled to make some excej)- 
tions, and these left it open to rational inquiry whether 
more might not be found. They diverged unnecessarily, as 
many thought, from the priueiples of jurisprudence ; for 
the jurists built their determinations, or professed to do so, 
on what was just and equitable among men; and though a 
distinction, frequently veiy right, was taken between the 
forum cicterius ami mtarius, the provinces of jurisprudence 
and casuistry, yet the latter could not, in these questions of 
mutual obligation, rest upon wholly different ground from 
the former. 

!•>. The JcsViits, however, fell rapidly into the opposite 
extreme. Tlieir subtil ty in logic, and great in- Opposite 
geuuity in devising arguments, were employed in aSnftaf 
sophisms that nnclermined the foundations of moral integ- 
rity in the heart. They warred with these arms against 
the conscience which they were bound to protect. The 
offences of their casuistry, as charged by their adversaries, 
are very multifarious. One of the most celebrated ' is the 
doctrine of equivocation ; the iiuiocenee of saying that which 
is true in a. sense meant by the speaker, though he is aware 
that it will be otherwise understood. Another is that of 
what was called pr«)hability ; according to which it is law- 
ful, in doubtful probleuis of morality, to take the course 
which appears to onr.selves least likely to be right, pro- 
vided any one casuistical writer of goodi-epute lias approved 
it. Tlie nanUiiilicity of books, and want of miifoi’mity in 
their decisions, made this a broad path for tlie conscience. 
Tn the latter instance, as in many others, the snhjeclive na- 
ture of moral obligation was lost sight of; and to this the 
scientific treatment of casuistry inevitably contributed. 
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14. Productions so little regarded as tliose of tlie Jesuitical 
casuists cannot be dwelt upon. Tliomas Sanehez of Cor- 
dova is autlior of a large treatise on matriiiioiiyj publislied 
ill 1692 ; tlie best, as far as tlie canon law is concerned, 
wliicli bas yet been published. But in the casuistical por- 
tion of this work the most extraordinary indecencies occur, 
such as have consigned it to general censure.'^ Some of 
these, it must be owned, belong to the rite of auricular con- 
fession itself, as managed in the church of Eome, though 
they give scandal b}^ their publication and apparent excess 
beyond the necessity of the case. The Siimma Casuiim Coii- 
seientiee of Toletus, a Spanish Jesuit and. Cardinal, which, 
though published in 1602, belongs to the sixteenth century, 
and the casuistical writings of Less, Busenbaum, and Escobar, 
may jnst be here mentioned. The Medulla Casiiuni Con- 
scientiee of the second (Munster, 1645) went through fifty- 
two editions, the Theologia Moralis of the last (Lyon, 1646) 
through forty.^' Of the opposition excited by the laxity in 
moral rules ascribed to the Jesuits, though it began in some 
manner during this period, we shall have more to say in the 
next. 

15. Suarez of Granada, by far the greatest man in the 

si^arez department of moral philosophy whom the order of 
De Legibus. procluced ill this age, or perhaps in any other, 

may not improbably have treated of casuistry in some part 
of his iinmerous volumes. We shall, however, gladly leave 
this subject to bring before the reader a large treatise of 
Suarez, on the |)idnciples of natural law, as well as of all 
positive jurisprudence. This is entitled, Tractatus de legi- 
bus ac Deo legislatore in deeeiii libros distributes utriusque 
fori liomiiiibus non minus utilis, quani neeessarius. It might 
■with no great impropriety, perhaps, be placed in any of the 
three sections of this chapter, relating not only to moral 
philosophy, hut to politics in some degree, and to jurispru- 
dence. 

16. Suarez begins by laying down the position, that all 
legislative, as well as all paternal, power is derived from God, 

^ liiiYlG, art. Sancliez, expatiates on cliez De Matrinionio are casiujate. 
tUis, and coiidetniis the Jesnit, Catilina « Ranke, Die Rap'Ste, voL ili. 
Oetheguin. The later editions of San- 
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and tliat tke authority of every law resolves itself into his. 
For either the la-w proceeds immediately from God, Titles of his 
or, if it be human, it proceeds from man as his 
vicar and minister. The titles of the ten books of this 
large treatise are as follows : 1. On the nature of law in 
general, and on its causes and consequences ; 2. On eternal, 
natural law, a-iid that of nations ; 3. On positive hiiiiian law 
ill itself, considered relatively to human nature, which is also 
called civil law ; 4. On positive ecclesiastical law ; 5. On the 
diiferences of liiiinan laws, and esjiecially of those that are 
penal, or in the nature of penal; 6. On the interpretation, 
the alteration, and the aholition of human laws; 7. On un- 
written law, which is called custom ; 8. On those human laws 
whicli are called favourable, or privileges ; 9, On the positive 
divine law of the old dispensations; 10. On the positive 
divine law of the new dispensation. 

17. This is a very comprehensive chart of general law, and 
Entitles Suarez to be accounted such a precursor of Heads of me 
Grotius and Piiffeiidorf as occupied most of their 
ground, especially that of the latter, though he cultivated it 
in a different manner. His volume is a closely printed folio 
of 700 pages in double columns. The following heads of 
chapters in the second book will show the questions in which 
Suarez dealt, and in some degree his method of stating and 
conducting them : 1. Whether there be any eternal law, and 
what is its necessity ; 2. On the subject of eternal law, a.nd 
on the acts it commands ; 3. In what act the eternal la,w 
exists (existit), and whether it be one or many; 4. Wliethir 
tlie eternal law be the cause of other laws, and obligatory 
throngh their means 5. In what natural law consists ; 6. 
WHietlier iiatiiral law be a preceptive divine law ; 7. On the 
subject of natural hiw, and on its precepts; 8. 'Whether 
natural law be one ; 9. Whether natural law bind the con- 
science ; 10. Wliether natural law obliges not only to the act 
(actus) hut to the mode (inodiim) of virtue. This obscure 
question seems to refer to the subjective nature, or motive, 
of virtuous actions, 'as appears by the next; 11. Whether 
miitmil law ubligc/s us to act from love or charity (a.d modum 
operandi ex caritate) ; 12. Whether natural law not only 
prohibits certain actions, but invalidates them when done ; 
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13„ Whether the precepts of the law of nature are intrinsically 
imniiitable; 14. Whether any human authority can alter or 
dispense with the natural law; 15. Whether God by his 
absolute power can dispense with the law of nature ; 16. 
Whether an equitable interpretation can ever be admitted in 
the law of nature; 17. Whether the law of nature is dis- 
tinguishable from that of nations ; 18. Whether the law of 
nations enjoins or forbids any thing; 19. By what means we 
are to distinguish the law of nature from that of nations ; 20. 
Certain corollaries; and that the law of nations is both just, 
and also mutable. 

18, These heads may give some slight notion to the reader 
Character of of the character of the book, as the book itself may 

such scliolas- , , 

tic treatises, soiwe US a typical instance of that form of theology, 
of metaphysics, of ethics, of jurisprudence, vdiich occupies 
the unread and unreadable folios of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, especially those issuing from the church of 
Eome, and may be styled generally the scholastic method. 
Two remarkable characteristics strike us in these books, 
which are sufficiently to be judged by reading their table of 
contents, and by taking occasional samples of different parts. 
The extremely systematic form they assume and the mul- 
tiplicity of divisions render this practice more satisfactory 
than it can be in wmrks of less regular arrangement. One 
of these characteristics is that spirit of system itself, and 
another is their sincere desire to exhaust the subject by pre- 
senting it to the mind in every light, and by tracing all its 
relations and consequences. The fertility of those men who, 
like Suarez, superior to most of the rest, were trained in the 
scholastic discipline, to which I refer the methods of the 
canonists and casuists, is sometimes surprising; their views 
are not one-sided ; they may not solve objections to our satis- 
feetioii, but they seldom suppress them ; they embrace a vast 
compass of thought and learning ; they write less for the 
moment, and are less under the influence of local and tem- 
porary prejudices than many who have lived in better ages 
of philosophy. But, again, they have great defects; their 
distinctions confuse instead of giving light; their systems 
being not founded on clear principles become embarrassed 
and incoherent; their method is not always sufficiently con- 
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seciitive ; tlie difficulties wliieli they encounter are too arduous 
for them ; they labour under the multitude, and are entaiigded 
by the discordance, of their authorities. 

19. Suarez, who discusses all these important problems of 
his second book with acuteness, and, for his circuin- Quotations 
stances, with an independent mind, is weighed down 

by the extent and nature of his learning. If Grotius quotes 
philosophers and poets too frequently, what can we say of 
the perpetual reference to Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, Tiirrecre- 
iiiata, Vasquius, Isidore, Vincent of Beauvais or Alensis, not 
to mention the canonists and ffithers, which Suarez employs 
to prove or disprove every proposition ? The syllogistic forms 
are unsparingly introduced. Such writers as Soto or Suarez 
held all kinds of oriiainent not less unlit for philosophical 
argument than they would be for geometry. Nor do they 
ever appeal to experience or history for the rules of determi- 
nation. Their materials are nevertheless abundant, coindst- 
ing of texts of Scripture, sayings of the fathers and sclioolinen, 
established tlieorems in natural theology and metaphysics, 
from which they did not iiiid it hard to select premises which, 
duly arranged, gave them conclusions. 

20. Suarez, after a prolix discussion, comes to the conclu- 
sion, that ^ eternal law is the free determination of Hisciefi. 
the will of God, ordaining a rule to be observed, ateni :, jaw. 
either, first, generally hy all parts of the universe as a means 
of a common good, whether immediately belonging to it in 
respect of the entire iinivmrse, or at least in respect of the 
singular parts thereof ; or, secondly, to be specially observdR 
by intellectual creatures in respect of their’ free operations.^ ^ 
This is not instantly perspicuous ; but defi.iiitions of a complex 
„ nature cannot ffie rendered .such., -It is true, however, what 
the reader may, think curio.us, -that this crabbed piece , of 
scholasticism' is notlviiig else in substance, than the celebrated 
sen ten ee on law, ■which concludes the first book of Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Whoever takes the iiaios to uuderstand 

^ Lf.‘geTn naorruuu esse ilecretiiiii li- one singulaTutn specieinuu ojim, aut spe- 
luaMnn \a)luiital'isl)in staOunilis ordincui cialiter servandum a ereaturis intcl- 
servaudum, luil godeiMlitei' al) uinnibus lectiialibus quoad liberas operationes 
partibns uiiiversi iu i>rdiiie ad eominuno earum, e. 3, § 6. Comparo witli Hook«‘r: 
l>oninu, vel innnediate iili eonvenions Ot'Lawiio less can bo said than that 
nitiuiie Itjtius uiiivefsi, vel saltein mil- her throne is the bosom of Octd, Xe. 
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Suarez, will perceive that he asserts exactly that which is 
unrolled in the majestic eloquence of our countryinaii. 

21. By this eternal law God is not necessarily bound. But 
this seems to be said rather for the sake of avoiding phrases 
which were conventionally rejected by the scholastic theolo- 
gians, since, in effect, his theory requires the affirmative, as 
we shall soon perceive ; and he here says that the law is God 
himself (Deus ipse), and is immutable. This eternal law is 
not immediately known to man in this life, but either, “^in 
other laws, or through them,’ which he thus explains. ^ Men, 
while pilgrims here (viatores homines), cannot learn the 
divine will in itself, but only as much as by certain signs or 
effects is proposed to them ; and hence it is peculiar to the 
blessed in heaven that, contemplating the divine will, they 
are ruled by it as by a direct law. The former know the 
eternal law, because they partake of it by other laws, tem- 
poral and positive ; for, as second causes display the first, 
and creatures the Creator, so temporal laws (by which he 
means laws respective of man on earth), being streams from 
that eternal law, manifest the fountain whence they spring. 
Yet alt do not arrive even at this degree of knowledge, for all 
are not able to infer the cause from the effect. And thus, 
though all men necessarily perceive some participation of the 
eternal laws in themselves, since there is no one endowed 
with reason who does not in some manner acknowledge that 
what is morally good ought to be chosen, and what is evil 
rejected, so that in this sense men have all some notion of 
ffie eternal law, as St. Thomas, and Hales, and Augustin 
say ; yet nevertheless they do not all know it formally, nor 
are aware of their participation of it, so that it may be said 
the eternal law is not universally known in a direct manner. 
But some attain that knowledge, either by natural reasoning*^ 
or, more properly, by revelation of ffiith ; and hence ive have 
said that it is known by some only in the inferior laws, but 
by others through the means of those laws.’ ® 

22. In every cliaj)ter Suarez propounds the arguments of 
mether doctois on either side of the problem, ending with 
legislator? his owii determination, which is frequently a middle 
course. On the question, Whether natural law is of itself 
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perceptive^ or merely indicative of wliat is intrinsically rlglit 
or wrong? or, in otlier words, wlietlier God, as to tins law, is 
a legislator? lie holds this middle line with Aquinas and most 
tlieologiisns (as lie says) ; contending that natural law does 
not merely indicate right and wrong, but coinmands the one 
and prohibits the other on divine authority ; tliongli this will 
of God is not the 'wliole ground of the moral good and evil 
which belongs to the observance or transgression of natural 
law, inasmuch as it presupposes a certain intrinsic right and 
wrong in the actions themselves, to which it superadds the 
special oliligation of n, divine law. God therefore may be 
truly colled a, legislator in i^espect of natural law.’ ^ 

2d. Ho next conies to a profound but important inquiry, 
closely connected, with the last, Whether God could whether 
have permitt(.al by his own law actions against iia- pOTiraof 
tnral reason? Oddiam ondGerson had resolved this wrtmglt 
in the affirmative, Aquinas tbe contrary way. Suarez 
assents to the latter, and thus determines that the law is 
strictly immutable. It must follow of course that the i)opQ 
cannot alter or dispense with the law of nafure, and he might 
have spared the fourteenth chapter, wherein he controverts 
the doctrine of Sanchez and some casuists -who had main- 
tained so extraordinary a, prerogative.® This, however, is 
rather episodical. In the fifteenth chapter he treats more at 
length the question, Whether God can dispense with the 
law of nature? wdiich is not, perhaps, decided in denying his 
powmr to repeal it. He begins by distinguishing three classes 
of moral laws. The first ane the most* general, such as th^t 
good is to be done rather tinxu evil ; and wdth these it is 
agreed that God cannot dispense. The second is of such as 
the precepts of tlie decalogue, wdiere the chief difficulty had 
arisen. Ockham, Peter d’Aill}^, Gerson, and others, incline 
to say that ho can dispense with all these, inasmuch as they 
are only prohibitions which he has himself imposed. This 

Ha*e Dei VfJurttasii, prolu1>itio jinfc obli^ationem. e. 6, § 11. 
pr.’veeplio uou est t >t;i ratio bouitaiis Cit « Nulla potestas hiitniiin, etiamsi 
laalitito 4U‘e orit iu obsorvatiuiie vel potinilicia sit, potest alitpiod 

trunsuavs.^iune iegis iiaturalis, .sod sup- pneeeptiim legis iiaturalis alvrogaiv hoc 
puuii ill ipsis aetiibus noeossariaiii quan-* illud proprie ct in se niinuer'e, iioqiic in 
<laui hon’t'stateni vel turpitudinem, ot ipso dispeusaro. §8* 
iilis atljuiigit spcciiiieni logis divixue 
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tenet, Suarez observes, is rejected by all other theologians as 
false and absurd. He decidedly holds that there is an in- 
trinsic goodness or malignity in actions independent of the 
command of God. Scotns had been of 5pinion that God 
might dispense with the commandments of the second table, 
but not those of the first. Durand seems to have thought 
the fifth commandment (our sixth) more dispensable than 
the rest, probably on account of the ease of Abraham. But 
Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, with many more, deny absolutely the 
dispensability of the decalogue in any part. The Gordian 
knot about the sacrifice of Isaac is cut by a distinction, that 
God did not act here as a legislator, but in another capacity, as 
lord of life and death, so that he only used Abraham as an 
instrument for that which he might have done himself. The 
third class of moral jirecepts is of those not contained in the 
decalogue, as to which he decides also, that God cannot dis- 
pense with them, though he may change the circumstances 
upon which their obligation rests, as when he releases a vow. 

24. The Protestant churches were not generally attentive 
EngiMi to casuistical divinity, which smelt too much of the 
PeSir opposite system. Eichhorn observes that the first 
Hall. book of that class, published among the Lutherans, 
was by a certain Baldwin of Wittenberg, in 1628.^ A few 
books of casuistry were published in England during this 
period, though nothing, as well as I remember, that can be 
reckoned a system, or even a treatise, of moral philosophy. 
Perkins, an eminent Calviiiistic divine of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, is the first of these in point of time, tiis Cases of 
Conscience appeared in 1606. Of this book I can say nothing 
from personal loiowdedge. In the works of Bishop Hall 
several particular questions of this kind are treated, but not 
•with much ability. His distinctions are more than usually 
feeble. Thus usury is a deadly sin, but it is very difiiciilt to 
commit it unless we love the sin for its own sake ; for almost 
every possible ease of lending money will be found by his 
limitations of the rule to justify the taking a profit for the 
loan.' His casuistry about selling goods is of the same de- 
scription ; a man must take no advantage of the scarcity of 


^ Vol. VI. part i* p. 346, 


* UaH’s Works (edit. Pratt), vol viii. p, 375. 
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tlie eoiiiBioditj., unless tliere slionld be jnst reason to raise 
the price, wliicli lie admits to be often tlie case in a scarcifcj. 
He concludes bj observing tliat, in tliis, as in otlier -well- 
ordered nations, it would be a bappy thing to have a regula- 
tion of prices. He decides, as all the old casuists did, that a 
promise extorted by a robber is binding. Sanderson was the 
most celebrated of tlie Eiiglisli casuists. His treatise, De 
Jiirameiiti Obligatioiie, appeared in 1647. 

25. Tlioiigli no proper treatise of moral pliilosopby came 
from any Engiisli writer in tins period, we have one sewen, 
wliicli must be placed in this class, strangely as the xaSi 
subject has been handled by its distinguished author, 

Selden published in 1640 liis learned work, Be Jure Natiirali 
et Gentium jiixta Disciplinam EbrseorumJ^ The object of 
the author -was to trace the opinions of the Jews on the law 
of nature and nations, or of moral obligation, as distinct from 
the Mosaic law ; the former being a law to which they held 
all mankiiid to be boniid. This theme had been of conrse 
untouched by the Greek and Itoman philosophers, nor was 
much to be found upon it in modern writers. His purpose is 
tliere fore rather historical than argumentative; hut he seems 
so generally to adopt the Jewish theory of natural law that 
we may consider him the disciple of the rabbis as much as 
their historian. 

26. The origin of natural law was not di^awn by the Jews,, 
as some of the jurists imagined it ought to be, .Jewish 
from the habits and instincts of all animated beings, muiiiiilaw. 
cjuod iiatura on.niia aniinalia docuit, according to the defini- 
tion of the Pandects. Hor did they deem, as many have 
done, the consent of mankind and common customs of nations ■ 
to be a siiilicieiit basis for so permanent and invariable a 
standard. Upon the discrepancy of moral sentiments and 
priictices among mankind Selden enlarges in the tone which 
)Sextii3 Empiricus had taught scholars, and which the world 
had learned from Montaigne. STor did unassisted reason 
seem equal to determine moral questions, both from its na- 
tural feebleness, and because reason alone does not create an 

^ hardly Scaliger, as Vossins mentions in liis 

se.y, is bad Latin : it was, however, treatise, De Vitiis Sermonis. 
eonunon, aud is even used by Joseph 
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obligation, wMcb depends wbolly on tbe command of a supe- 
rior.m But God, as tbe ruler of tbe universe, bas partly im- 
planted in our minds, partly made known to us by exterior 
revelation, bis own will, wbicb is our law. These positions 
be illustrates with a superb display of erudition, especially 
Oriental, and certainly with more prolixity, and less regard 
to opposite reasonings, tban we should desire. 

27. Tbe Jewish writers concur in maintaining that certain 
Seven pre- sbort preccpts of uioral duty were orally enjoined by 
cepts oi the ( 5 q(J ^be parent of mankind, and afterwards on 

sons OI ^ 

Noah. Qf ^oah. Wiietker tkese were simply pre- 

served by tradition, or wbetlier, by an innate moral faculty, 
mankind bad tbe power of constantly discernmg tbem, seems 
to bave been an unsettled point. Tbe principal of these 
divine rules are called, for distinction, Tbe Seven Precepts 
of the Sons of Noah. There is, however, some variance in 
tbe lists, as Selden bas given them from tbe ancient writers. 
That most received consists of seven prohibitions ; namely, 
of idolatry, blasphemy, murder, adultery, theft, rebellion, and 
cutting a limb from a living aiiimaL The last of these, the 
sense of which, however, is controverted, as well as the third, 
but no other, are indicated in the ninth chapter of G enesis. 

28. Selden pours forth his unparalleled stores of erudition 
Character Oil all the 86 subjects, and upon those which are sug- 
woii. gested in the course of his ex];)lanations. These di- 
gressions are by no means the least useful part of his long 
treatise. They elucidate some obscure passages of Scripture. 
But the whole work belongs far more to theological than to 
philosophical investigation ; and I have placed it here chiefly 
out of conformity to usage ; for undoubtedly Selden, tlioiigiia 
man of very strong reasoning faculties, had not greatly turned 
them to the principles of natural law. His reliance on the 
testimony of Jewish writers, many of them by no means an- 
cient, for those ]Didi^^seval traditions as to the sons of S’ooh, 
was ill the character of his times, but it will scarcely suit the 
more rigid criticism of our own. His book, however, is ex- 
cellent for its i^roper purpose, that of representing Je-wisli 


^ Seldoa says, in his Table Talk, in the sense of Suarez, •without deny- 
that he can understand no law of nature ing aninlrinsic distinction of right and 
but a law of Grod. He might mean this wrong. 
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opinion, and is among the greatest acMevements in erndition 
tliat any Eiiglisli wriJer lias performed. 

29. Tlie moral theories of Grotins and Hobbes are so much 
interwoTeii' with other parts of their philosophy, in 

the treasise Be Jure Belli and in the Leviathan, Yobbos, 
that it would be dissecting those works too much, were we to 
separate what is merely ethical from what falls within the 
provinces of politics and jurisprudence. The whole must 
therefore be reserved for the ensuing sections of this chapter. 
Nor is there much in the writings of Bacon or of Bescartes 
which Mis, in the sense we have hitherto been considering 
it, under the class of moral philosophy. We may, therefore, 
proceed to another description of books, relative to the pas- 
sions and ixia/niiers of mankind, rather than, in a strict sense, 
to their duties, though of course there will frequently be some 
intermixture of subjects so intimately allied. 

30. In the year 1601, Peter Cliarroii, a French ecclesiastic, 
published his treatise on Wisdom. The reputation oiniTonon 
of this work has been considerable; liis countrymen WMom. 
are apt to name him with Montaigne ; and Pope has given 
liiin the epithet of ^ more wise ’ than his predecessor, on 
account, as Warburton expresses it, of his ^ moderating every- 
where the extravagant Pyrrhonism of his friend.^ It is ad- 
mitted that he has copied freely from the Essays of Montaigne ; 
in fact, a very large portion of the treatise on Wisdom, not 
less, I should conjecture, than one-fourth, is extracted from 
them wnth scarce any verbal alteration. It is not the case 
that he moderates the sceptical tone which he found there ; 
on the contrary, the most remarkable passages of that kind 
have been transcribed ; but we must do CliaiTOii the justice 
to say, that he lias retrenched the indecencies, the egotism, 
and the sujieriluities. Charron does not. dissemble his debts. 

*•' This,’ lie says in liis preface, is the collection of a part of 
my studies ; tlie form and method are my own. What I have 
taken from others, I have put in their words, not being able 
to say it better than they have done.’e. In the political pax’t 
he liiis borrowed copiously from Lipsiiis and Bodin, and he is 
said to have obligations to Dnvair.*' The ancients also must 
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liave contribnted tbeir share. It becomes, therefore, difficult 
to estimate the place of Charron as a pliiloso|)her 5 because we 
feel a good deal of -ancertaint j whether any passage may be his 
own. He appears to have been a man formed in the school of 
Montaigne, not much less bold in pursuing the novel opinions 
of others, but less fertile in original thoughts, so that he often 
falls into the common- places of ethics ; with more reading than 
his model, with more disciplined habits as well of arranging 
and distributing his subject as of observing the sequence of an 
argument ; but, on the other hand, with far less of ingenuity 
in thinking, and of sprightliiiess of language. 

31. A writer of rather less extensive celebrity than Char- 
La Mottle I’on belongs full as much to the school of Montaigne, 
HisDia-’ tliough he docs not so much pillage his Essays. This 
logues. Mothe le Vayer, a man distinguished by his 

literary character in the court of Louis XIII., and ultimately 
preceptor both to the Duke of Orleans and the young king 
(Louis XIV,) himself. La Mothe was habitually and univer- 
sally a sceptic. Among several smaller wmrks we may chiefly 
instance his Dialogues, published many years after his death 
under the name of Horatius Tubero. They must have been 
written in the reign of Louis XIII., and belong, therefore, to 
the present period. In attacking every established doctrine, 
especially in religion, he goes much farther than Montaigne, 
and seems to have taken some of his metaphysical system 
immediately from Sextus Empiricus. He is profuse of quota- 
tion, especially in a dialogue entitled Le Banquet sceptique, 
the aim of which is to show that there is no uniform taste of 
mankind as to their choice of food. His mode of arguing 
against the moral sense is entirely that of Montaigne, or, if 
there be any difference, is more full of the two fallacies by 
which that lively writer deceives himself; namely, the accu- 
mulating examples of things arbitrary and fanciful, such as 
modes of dress and conventional usages, with respect to which 
no one pretends that any natural law can be found ; and, 
when he comes to subjects more truly moral, the turning our 
attention solely to the external action, and not to the motive 
or principle, which under different circumstances may prompt 
men to opposite courses, 

32, These dialogues are not unpleasing to read, and ex- 
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liibit a polite tliougli ratlier pedantic style, not iiiicommon 
in tlie seveiiteeiitli century. They are, however, very diffuse, 
and the sceptical paradoxes become merely common-place by 
repetition. One of them is more grossly indecent than any 
part of Montaigne. La Mothe le Vayer is not, on the whole, 
irmch to be admired as a philosopher ; little a|)pears to be 
his own, and still less is really good. He contributed, no 
question, as ninch as any one, to the irreligioii and contempt 
for morality prevailing in tliat court where he was in high 
reputation. Some other works of this author may be classed 
under the same description. 

■ 83. We can hardly refer Lord Bacon’s Essays to the 
school of Montaigne, though their title may lead 
us to suspect that they were in some, measure sug- '-^^ssays. 
gested by that most popular writer. The first edition, con- 
taining ten essays only, and those much shorter than as 
we now possess tliein, appeared, as has been already men- 
tioned, in 1597. They were replanted with very little vari- 
ation in 1606. But the enlarged work was published in 
1612, and dedicated to Prince Henry. He calls them, in 
this dedication, ^ certain brief notes, set down rather signifi- 
cantly than curiousl}^ which I have called Essays. The 
word is Lite, but the thing is ancient ; for Seneca’s Epistles 
to Lncilius, if you iiiark them well, are but Essays, that 
is, dispersed nieditations, though conveyed, in the form of 
epistles.’ The resemblance, at all events, to Montaigne, is 
not greater than might be expected in two men equally 
originai in genius, and entirely opposite in their characters 
and circumstances. One, by an instinctive felicity, catches 
some of the characteristics of human nature ; the other, by 
profound I'e&ectiou, scrutinises and dissects it. One is too 
negligent for the inquiring reader, the other too formal 
and sententious for one who seeks to be amused. We 
delight in one, we admire the other ; but this admiration has 
also its own delight. In one we find more of the sweet 
temper and traiuquii contemplation of Plutarch, in the other 
more of the practical wisdom, and somewhat ambitious pro- 
sx)eets of Seneca.. It is characteristic of Bacon’s philosophical 
writings, that they have in them a spirit of movement, a 
perpetual reference to what man is to do in order to an endj 
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ratherfetliaii to liis mere speculation upon wliat is. In Ms 
Essays this is naturally still more prominent. They are, as 
quaintly described in the title-page of the first edition, 

^ places (loci) of persuasion and dissuasion counsels for those 
who would be great as well as wise. They are such as sprang 
from a mind ardent in two kinds of ambition, and hesitating 
whether to found a new philosophy, or to direct the vessel 
of the state. We perceive, however, that the immediate 
reward attending greatness, as is almost always the case, 
gave it a prepondei'ance in his mind ; and hence his Essays 
are more often political than moral ; they deal with man- 
kind, not in their general faculties or habits, but in their 
mutual strife, their endeavours to rule others, or to avoid 
their rule. He is more cautious and more comprehensive, 
though not more acute, than Machiavel, who often becomes 
too dogmatic through the habit of referring every thing to 
a particular aspect of political societies. Nothing in the 
Prince or the Discourses on Livy is sui^erior to the Essays 
on Seditions, on Empire, on Innovations, or generally those 
which bear on the dexterous management of a ];>eople by 
their rulers. Both these writers have what to our more 
liberal age appears a counselling of governors for their own 
rather than their subjects’ advantage : but as this is generally 
represented to be the best means, though not, as it truly is, 
the real end, their advice tends, on the whole, to promote 
the substantial benefits of government. 

34. The transcendent strength of Bacon’s mind is visible 
Their excel- ^ whole teiior of these Essays, unequal as they 
lence. must bc froiu the very nature of such compositions. 
They are deeper and more discriminating than any earlier, 
or almost any later, work in the English language, full of 
recondite observation, long matured and carefully sifted. It 
is true that we might wish for more vivacity and ease: 
Bacon, who had much wit, had little gaiety ; his Essays are 
consequently stiff and grave, where the subject might have 
been touched with a lively hand; thus it is in those on 
Gardens and on Building. The sentences have sometimes 
too apophthegmatic a form, and want coherence ; the his- 
torical instances, though far less frequent than with Mon- 
taigne, have a little the look of pedantry to our eyes. But 
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it is from this condensation, from this gravity, that the work 
deriv^es its peculiar impressiveness. Few books are more 
quoted, and what is not always the case with such books, we 
may add that few are more generally read. In this respect 
they lead the van of our prose literature ; for no gentleman 
is ashamed of owning that he has not read the Elizabethan 
writers ; but it would be somewhat derogatory to a man of 
the slightest claim to polite letters, were he unacquainted 
with the Essays of Bacon. It is indeed little worth while to 
read this or any other book for i-epiitation^s sake ; but very 
few in our language so well repay the pains, or afford more 
nourishment to the thoughts. They might be judiciously 
introduced, with a small number more, into a sound method 
of education, one that should make wisdom, rather than 
mere knowledge, its object, and might become a text-book 
of examination in onr schools. 

85. It is rather difficult to fix upon the fittest place for 
bringing forward some books, which, though moral peitham’s 
in their subject, belong to the general literature of 
the age, and we might strip the province of polite letters of 
what have been reckoned its chief ornaments. I shall there- 
fore select here such only as ai*e more worthy of consideration 
for their matter than for the style in which it is delivered. 
Several that might range, inox'e or less, under the denomi- 
nation of moral essays, were published both in English and 
in other languages. But few of them are now read, or even 
much known by name. One, which has made a better 
fortune than the rest, demands mention, the Eesolves of 
Owen Peltham. Of this book, the first part of which was pub- 
lished in 1627, the second not till after the middle of the cen- 
tury, it is not uncommon to meet with high praises in those 
modern writers who profess a faithful allegiance to our older 
literature. For myself, I can only say that Feltham appears 
not only a laboured and artificial, but a shallow writer. 
Among his many faailts none stidkes me more than a want 
of depth, which his pointed and sententious manlier renders 
more ridiculous. There are certainly exceptions to this 
vacuity of original meaning in Feltham ; it would be possible 
to fill a few pages with extracts-, not' undeserving of being 
read, with thoughts just and judiciouSj though never deriving 
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mncli lustre from liis diction. He is one of onr worst writers 
in point of style: with little vigour, he has less elegance; 
his English is impure to an excessive degree, and Ml of 
words unauthorized by any usage. Pedantry, and the novel 
phrases which Greek and Latin etymology was supposed to 
warrant, appear in most productions of this period; but 
Eeltham attempted to bend the English idiom to his own 
affectations. The moral reflections of a serious and thought- 
ful mind are generally pleasing, and to this perhaps is partly 
owing the kind of popularity which the Eesolves of Eeltliaiii 
have obtained; but they maybe had more agreeably and 
profitably in other books.® 

86. A superior genius to that of Eeltham is exhibited hi 
Browne’s the Eeligio Medici of Sir Thomas Bro-wiie. This 
Beiigioae- ^Q^ade a remarkable impression; it was 

soon translated into several languages, and is highly extolled 
by Conringius and others, who could only judge through 
these versions. Patin, though he rather slights it himself, 
tells us in one of his letters that it was very popular at Paris. 
The character which Johnson has given of the Eeligio Medici 
is well known ; and, though perhaps rather too favourable, 
appears in general just.^ The mind of Browne was fertile, 
and, according to the current use of the word, ingenious ; 
his analogies are original, and sometimes brilliant ; and as 


° This is a random sample of Fed- Eeltham, nevertheless, I seemed to per- 
tham’s stylo: — ‘Of all objects of sor- ceive some resemhiaiiee to the tone and 
TOW a distressed king is the most pitiful, way of thinking of the Turkish Spy, 
because it presents us most the frailty of which is a great compliment to the 
humanity, and cannot hut most former; for the Turkish Spy is neither 

the soul of him that is fallen. Tlie sor- disagreeable nor siiperfieini. The resem- 
rows of a deposed king are like the disior- bianco must lie in a certain contemplative 
^mmeoits of a darted conscience, which mcdaiichoiy, rather serious than severt', 
none can know but he that hath lost a in respect to the world and its ways ; 
crown.’ Cent.i. 61. Wo find uot long after and a,s Felthara’s Resolves seem to hare 
the following precious phrase : The a charm, by the editions they have gone 
nature that is aWciZ with the subtleties of through, and the good name they have 
time and practice,’ i. 63. In one page gained, I can only look for it in this, 
we have obnuhilate, ne&tcd^ pamUel (as a p ‘ The, Religio Medici was no sooner 
Yerb\/rtii^s (fadings), published than it excited the attention 

iitg (calumniating), i. 50. And wo are of the public by the novelty of paradoxes, 
to bo disgmsted witdi such vile English, the dignity of sentiment, the quick suc- 
or properly no English, for the sake of cession of images, the multitude of 
tlie sleepy saws of a trivial morality, abstruse allusions, the subtlety of dis- 
Sueh defects are not coniponsatod by the quisitiou, and the strength of language.’ 
better and more striking thoughts wo Life of Browno (in Johnson’s Works, 
may occasionally light upon. In reading xii. 275), 
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liis learning is also in tilings out of tlie beateit patli, tliis 
gives a peculiar and niiconimon air to all liis writings, and 
especially to tlie Eeligio Medici. He was, however, far re- 
moved froiii real philosophy, both by his turn of mind and 
by the nature of his erudition ; he seldom reasons, his 
thoughts are desultory, sometimes he appears sceptical or 
paradoxical, but credulity and deference to authority prevail. 
He belonged to the class, numerous at that time in our 
church, who halted between Popery and Protestantism ; and 
this gives him, on all such topics, an appearance of vacilla- 
tion and irresoliiteness which probably represents the real 
state of his mind. His paradoxes do not seem very original, 
nor does ' he ■ arrive at them by any process of argument ; 
they are more like traces of his reading casually suggesting 
themselves, and supported' by his own ingenuity. His style 
is not flowing, but vigorous ; his choice of words not elegant, 
and even approaching to barbarism as English phrase ; yet 
there is an impressiveness, an air of reflection and sincerity 
in Browne’s writings, which redeem many of their faults. 
His egotisin is eqiuil to that of Montaigne, but with this 
dilfereiice, that it is the egotism of a melancholy mind, 
wdiich generally becomes unpleasing. This melancholy tem- 
perament is characteristic of Browne. ^ Let’s talk of graves 
and worms and epitaphs ’ seems his motto. His best written 
work, the Hjdriotaphia, is expressly an essay on sepulchral 
urns ; but the same taste for the circiinistanees of mortality 
leavens also the Eeligio Medici. 

87. The thonghts of Sir Walter Baleigh on moral pru- 
dence are few, but precious. And some of the 
bright sallies of Seldeii recorded in his Table Talk 
are of the same description, though the book is too miscel- 
laneous to Ml under any single head of classification. The 
editor of this very short and small volume, which gives, 
perhaps, a more exalted notion of Seldeii’s natural talents 
tlmn any of his learned writings, requests the reader to dis- 
tinguish times, and ^in his fancy to carry along with him 
the when and the why many of these things were spoken.’ 
This ijitiioation accounts for the different spirit in which he 
may seem to combat the follies of the prelates at one time, 
and of the presbyterians or fanatics at another. These 
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sayings ape not always, apparently, well reported ; some 
seem to have been misnnderstood, and in others the limiting 
clauses to have been forgotten. But on the whole they are 
full of vigour, raciness, and a kind of scorn of the half- 
learned, far less rude, but more cutting than that of Scaliger. 
It has been said that the Table Talk of Selden is worth 
all the Ana of the Continent. In this I should be disposed 
to concur ; but they are not exactly works of the same class. 

38. We must now descend much lower, and could find 
Osborn’s little worth remembering. Osborn’s Advice to his 
his Son. Son may be reckoned among the moral and political 
writing's of this period. It is not very far above mediocrity, 
and contains a good deal that is common-place, yet vvith a 
considerable sprinkling of souiid sense and observation. The 
style is rather apophthegniatic, though by no means more 
so than was then usual. 

39. A few books, English as well as foreign, are purposely 

John vaien- for the i>resent ; I am rather apprehensive 

tine Andrew. j ghall be fouud to havc overlookcd some not 
unworthy of notice. One written in Latin by a German 
writer has struck me as displaying a spirit which may claim 
for it a j)lace among the livelier and lighter class, though 
with serious intent, of moral essays. John Valentine Andrese 
was a man above his age, and a singular contrast to the 
narrow and pedantic herd of German scholars and theolo- 
gians. He regarded all things around him with a sarcastic 
but benevolent philosophy, keen in exposing the errors of 
mankind, yet only for the sake of amending them. It has 
been supx3osed by many that he invented the existence of 
the famous Rosicrucian society, not so much, probably, for 
the sake of mystification, as to suggest an institution so 
praiseworthy and philanthropic as he delineated for the 
imitation of mankixrd. This, however, is still a debated 
problem in Germany. But among his numerous writings, 
that alone of which I know anything is entitled, in the original 
Latin, Mythologise Christianse, sive Virtutum et Yitiorum 
Vitse Humana^ Imaginum Libri Tres. (Strasburg, 1618.) 
Herder has translated a part of this book in the fifth volume 


Brncket, iv. 7S6. Biogr. univ. art. Andrese, et alibi. 
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of liis Zerstreiite Blatter ; and it is here that *1 haye met 
with it. Aiidreso wrote^ I believe, solelj^ in Latin, and his 
works appear to be scarce, at least in England. These short 
apologues, which Herder has called Parables, are written 
with uiicomnion terseness of language, a happy and original 
vein of invention, and a philosophy looking down on common 
life without ostentation and without passion. He came, too, 
before Bacon, but he had learned to scorn the disputes of 
the schools, and had sought for truth with an entire love, 
even at the hands of Cardan and Campanella. I will give 
a specimen, in a note, of the peculiar manner of Andreae, but 
iny translation does not, perhaps, justice to that of Herder. 
The idea, it may be observed, is now become more trite.*’ 


Sect. II. — On Political Philosophy. 

Ciiange in the Character of Political Writings — Bellenden and others — Pa- 
triarchal Theory refuted hj Suarez — Althiisius — Political Economy of 
Serra — Hobbes — and Analysis of his Political Treatises. 

40. The recluse philosopher, who, like Descartes in his 
country-house near Utrecht, investigates the properties of 


‘ The Pen and the Sword strove with 
each other for superiority, and the roices 
of the judges were divided. The men 
of lea.riiing talked niiieh and persuaded 
nuMiy ; tlie men of arms were fierce, and 
compelled many to join their side. Thus 
nothing could be deterii:^ned ; it followed 
that both Were left to fight it out, and 
settle their dispute in single combat. 

‘ On one side books rustled in the 
libraries, on the other arms rattled in the 
arsonnls,- men looked on in hope and 
fear, and waited the end. 

‘ The Pen, consecrated to truth, was 
noloriuiis for much falsehood : the Sword, 
a servant of God, was stained with inno- 
eetit blood ; both hoped for the aid of 
heaven. bi>t]i found its wrath. 

‘ The Stnte, whieh had need of both, 
and disliked the manners of hoth, would 
put on the appiairance of caring for the 
weal and woe of neither. Tlio Pen was 


weak, hut quick, glih, W’ell exercised, and 
very bold, when one provoked it. The 
Sword was stern, implacable, hut less 
compact and subtle, so that on both sides 
the victory remained uncfU'tain. At 
length, for the security of both, the com- 
mon weal pronounced that both in turn 
should stand by her side and l)e«ar with 
each other. For that only is a happy 
country where the Pen and the Sword 
are hiithful servants, not where either 
governs by its arbitrary will and pas- 
sion/ 

If the touches in thi.s little piece are 
not always clearly lakl on, it may be 
ascribed as much, perhaps, to their hav- 
ing passed through two translations, as 
to the fault of the excellent writer. Hut 
in this early ago we seldom find the 
entire neatness and felicity which later 
times attained. 
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quantity, or the operations of tlie liiiman mind, while nations 
are striying for conquest and factions for ascendancy, hears 
that tumultuous uproar but as the dash of the ocean waves 
at a distance, and it may even serve, like music that falls 
upon the poet’s ear, to wake in him some new train of high 
thought, or at the least to confirm his love of the absolute 
and the eternal, b}^ comparison with the imperfection and 
error that beset the world. Such is the serene temple of 
philosophy, which the Eoman poet has contrasted with the 
storm and the battle, with the passions of the great and the 
many, the perpetual struggle of man against his fellows. 
But if he who might dwell on this vantage-ground descends 
into the plain, and takes so near a view of the world’s strife 
that he sees it as a whole very imperfectly, while the parts 
to which he approaches are magnified beyond their propor- 
tion ; if especially he mingles with the combat, and shares 
its hopes and its perils, though in many respects he may 
know more than those who keep aloof, he will lose some- 
thing of that faculty of equal and comprehensive vision, in 
which the philosophical temper consists. Such has very 
frequently, or more or less, perhaps, in almost every instance, 
been the fate of the writer on general politics; if his pen has 
not been solely employed with a view to the questions that 
engage attention in his own age, it has generally been 
guided in a certain degree by regard to them. 

41. In the sixteenth century, we have seen that notions 
Abandon- popular rights, and of the admissibility of so- 
power for misconduct, were alternately 
theories. broached by the two great religious parties of 
Europe, according to the necessity in which they stood for 
such 'weapons against their adversaries. Passive obedience 
was preached as a duty by the victorious, rebellion was 
claimed as a right by the vanquished. The history of 
France and England, and partly of other countries, was 
the clue to these politics. But in the following period, a 
more tranquil state of public opinion, and a firmer hand 
upon the reins of power, put an end to such books as those 
of Languet, Buchanan, Eose, and Mariana. The last of 
these, by the vindication of tyrannicide, in his treatise Be 
Eege, contributed to bring about a re-action in political 
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literature. Tlie Jesuits in I^rance^ wlioiii Henry IV. was 
inclined to favour, publicly condemned tbe doctrine of 
Mariana in 1606. A book by Becanus, and an other by 
Suarez, justifying regicide, were condemned by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, in 1612.® Tbe assassination, indeed, of 
Henry IV., committed by one, not perhaps, metaphysically 
speaking, sane, but whose aberration of intellect had evi- 
dently been either brought on or nourished by the pernicious 
theories of that school, created such an abhorrence of the 
doctrine, that neither the Jesuits nor others ventured after- 
wards to teach it. Those also who magnified, as far as 
circumstances would permit, the alleged supremacy of the 
See of Borne over temporal princes, w^ere little inclined to 
set up, like Mariana, a i)opnlar sovereignty, a right of the 
multitude not emanating from the Church, and to which 
the Church itself might one day be under the necessity of 
submitting. This became, therefore, a period hivourahle to 
the theories of absolute power; not so much shown by means 
of their positive assertion through the press as by the silence 
of the press, comparatively speaking, on all political theories 
whatever. 

42. The political writings of this part of the seventeenth 
century assumed in consequence more of an his- 
torical, or, as we might say, a statistical character. 

Learning was employed in systematical analyses of historical, 
ancient or modern forms of government, in dissertations 
explanatory of institutions, in copious and exact statements 
of the true, rather than arguments upon the right or the 
expedient. Borne of the very numerous works of Herman 
Gonringiiis, a professor at' Helinstadt, seem to hill within ' 
this description. But none are better known than a collec- 
tioii, made by the Elzevirs, ■ at different ’ times near the 
middle of this century, containing accounts, chiefly .published 
before, of the political constitutions of European common- 
wealths. This collection, which is in volumes of the small- 
est size, may be called for distinction the Elzevir Eepublics. 
It is very useful in respect of the knowledge of faots it 
imparts, but rarely contains anything of a philosophical 


» Mcijcray, Hist, de la Mfere et du Fiis. 
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nature* Statistical descriptions of countries are mucli allied 
to these last ; some indeed are included in the Elzevir series. 
They were as yet not frequent 5 but I might have mentionedj 
while upon the sixteenth century, one of the earliest, the 
Description of the Low Countries by Ludovico Guicciardini 
brother of the historian. 

43. Those, however, were not entirely wanting who took 
Beiienden ^ ulore philosopMcal view of the social relations of 
de statu. mankind. Among these a very respectable place 
should be assigned to a Scotsman, by name Beiienden, whose 
treatise De Statu, in three Books, is dedicated to Prince 
Charles in 1615. The first of these books is entitled 
De Statu prisci orbis in religione, re politica et literis ; the 
second, Ciceronis Princeps, sive de statu principis et 
imperii; the third, Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Senatusque 
Eomanus, sive de statu reipublica3 et urbis imperantis orbi. 
The first two books are, in a general sense, political ; the 
last relates entirely to the Eoman polity, but builds much 
political precept on this. Beiienden seems to have taken a 
more comprehensive view of history in his first book, and to 
have I'eflected more philosoj>liically on it, than perhaps any 
one had done before ; at least, I do not remember any work 
of so early an age which reminds me so much of Yico 
and the Grandeur et Decadence of Montesquieu. We can 
hardly make an exception for Bodin, because the Scot is so 
much more regularly historical, and so much more concise. 
The first book contains little more than forty pages. Bellen- 
den^s learning is considerable, and without that pedantry of 
quotation which makes most books of the age intolerable. 
The latter parts have less originality and reach of thought. 
This book was reprinted, as is well known, in 1787 ; but the 
celebrated xmeface of the editor has ha d the effect of eclipsing 
the original author : Parr was constantly read and talked of, 
Beiienden never. 

44. The Politics of Campanella are warped by a desire to 
campaneiia’s the coui't of Eouie, wliich he recommends 

Politics. enjoy an universal monarchy, at least by 

supreme control : and observes, with some acuteness, that no 
prince had been able to obtain an universal ascendant over 
Christendom, because the presiding vigilance of the Holy 
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See lias regulated tlieir mutual contentions, exalting one 
and depressing another, as seemed expedient for the good of 
religion.^ This book is pregnant with deep reflection on 
history; it is enriched, perhaps, by the study of LaMotheie 
Bodin, but is much more concise. In one of the 
Dialogues of La Mothe le Vayer, we find the fallacy of some 
general maxims in politics drawn from a partial induction 
well exposed, by showing the instances where they have 
wdiolly failed. Though he pays high compliments to Louis 
XIII. and to Eichelieu, he speaks freely enough, in his 
sceptical way, of the general advantages of monarchy. 

45. Gabriel Naude, a man of extensiye learning, acute 
understanding, and many good qualities, but rather Nand^L^’s 
lax ill religious and moral principle, excited some SS. 
attention by a very small volume, entitled Considerations siir 
ies Coups d’Etat, which he wrote while young, at Eoine, in 
the service of the Cardinal de Bagrie. In this he maintains 
the bold coiitempt of justice and humanity in political 
emergencies which had brought disgrace on the Prince of 
Machiavel, blaming those wLo, in his own country, had 
abandoned the defence of the St. Bartholomew massacre. 
The book is in general heavy and not well written, but 
coming from a man of cool head, clear judgment, and con- 
siderable historical knowledge, it contains some remarks 
not imworthy of notice. 

46. The ancient philosophers, the civil lawyers, and by far 
the majority of later writers, had derived the origin patriarchal 
of government from some agreement of the com- goycrninent. 
mxinity. Bodin, exi>licit]y rejecting this hypothesis, referred 
it to violent iisiirpatioii. But, in England, about the begin- 
iiiog of the reign of James, a different theory gained ground 
with the church; it, was assumed,. for. it did not admit of 
proof, that a patriarchal authority had been transferred by 
primogeniture to the heir- general of the human race; so 
that kingdoms were but enlarged families, and an indefeasible 
right of nioiiarehy was attached to' their' natural chief, 
xvhicli, in consequence of the impossibility of discovering him. 


* Xulltis Iiactt'nus Cjiristiiiruis prin- Ouonium papjt prjeest ot dissipat 
ceps moBarehiaiii siiper ouuctos Olu’is- erigitquc illorum conatus prout religioiii 
tiaiios pupulos sill conservure potuit. expedit. C. 8. 
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devolved upon the representative of the first sovereign who 
could be historically proved to have reigned over any nation. 
This had not perhaps hitherto been maintained at length in 
any published book, but will be found to have been taken 
for granted in more than one. It was of course, in favour 
with James I., who had a very strong hereditary title; and 
it might seem to be countenanced by the fact of Highland 
and Irish clanship, which does really affect to rest on a 
patriarchal basis. 

47. This theory as to the origin of political society, or 
Refuted by appears to have been espoused by 

Suarez. soiiie ou the Continent. Suarez, in the second book 
of his great work on law, observes, in a remarkable passage, 
that certain canonists hold civil magistracy to have been 
conferred by God on some prince, and to remain always in 
his heirs by' succession ; but ^ that such an opinion has 
neither authority nor foundation. For this power, by its 
very nature, belongs to no one man, but to a multitude of 
men. This is a certain conclusion, being common to all our 
authorities, as we find by St. Thomas, by the civil laws, and 
by the great canonists and casuists; all of whom agree that 
the prince has that power of law-giving which the people 
have given him. And the reason is evident, since all men 
are born equal, and consequently no one has a political 
jurisdiction over another, nor any dominion ; nor can we 
give any reason from the nature of the thing, wh}^ one man 
should govern another rather than the contrary. It is true 
that one might allege the primacy which Adam at his crea- 
tion necessaiuly possessed, and hence deduce his government 
over all men, and suppose that to be derived by some one, 
either through primogenitary descent, or through the special 
appointment of Adam himself. Thus Chrysostom has said 
that the descent of all men from Adam signifies their subor- 
dination to one sovereign. But in fact we could only infer 
from the creation and natural origin of mankind tlitit Adam 
possessed a domestic or patriarchal (cecoiiomicam), not a 
political, authority; for he had power over his wdfe, and 
afterwards a paternal power over his sons till they were 
emancipated; and he might even in course of time have 
servants and a complete family, and that power in respect 
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of tlieiii wliicli is called pat-riarclial.' ■ But after families l3egan" 
to be iiiiiltipliedj and single , men who wei'e beads of families 
to be separated, tliey liad each tbe same power with respect 
to tlieir. own biinilies. ISTor did political power begin to 
exist .till man j families bega..n to be collected into one entire 
comniniiitj. Hence, as that community did not begin by 
Adam’s creation, nor by any will of his, but by that of all 
who formed it, w’-e cannot properly say, that Adam had 
naturally a political headship in such a society ; for there 
are no principles of reason from which 'this could be inferred., ■ 
since by the h.w' of nature it is no right of the progenitor 
to be even king of his owni posterity. And if this cannot 
be ' proved by the principles of natural law, we. have no 
ground for asserting that C4od has given such a power by a 
special gift or providence, inasmuch as we have no revelation 
or Scripture testimony to the purpose.’'^ So clear, brief, 
and dispassionate a refutation might have- caused our Eng- 
lish divines, wdio became very fond of this patriarchal theory, 
to blush before^ the Jesuit of Granada. 

48. Suarez maintains it to be of the essence of a law that it 
be enacted for the public good. An unjust law is no his opinion 
law, and does not bind the conscience.^ In this he 
breablies the spirit of Mariana. But he shuns some of his 
bolder assertions. He denies the right of rising in arms 
against a tyrant, unless he is an usurper; and though he is 
strongly for preserving the concession made by the kings of 
Spain to their people, that no taxes shall be levied without 
the consent of the Cortes, does not agree with those who lay 
it down as a general 3*ule, that no prince can impose taxes 
on his people by his own will.^' Suarez asserts the direct 
power of the ehiireli over heretical piinces, but denies it as 
to infidels.*'* In this last point, as has been seen, he follows 
the most respectable authorities of his nation. 

Bayle has taken notice of a systematic treatise on 
Politics by John Altlnisius, a native of Germany. Of this I 
have only seen an edition published at Groningeli in 1015, 
and dedicated to the states of West Friesland. It seems, 
ho'wever, from the article in Bayle, that there was one 
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printed at Herborn in 1603. Several German writers inveigb. 
against this work as full of seditious principles, inimical to 
every government. It is a political system, taken chiefly 
from preceding authors, and very freely from Bodiii ; with 
great learning, but not very profitable to read- The ephori, 
as he calls them, by which he means the estates of a king- 
dom, have the right to resist a tyrant. But this right he 
denies to the private citizen. His chapter on this subject is 
written more in the tone of the sixteenth than of the seven- 
teenth century, which indeed had scarcely commenced.^ jEe 
answers in it Albericus Gentilis, Barclay, and others who 
had contended for passive obedience, not failing to draw 
support from the canonists and civilians whom he quotes. 
But the strongest passage is in his dedication to the States 
of Brieslaiid, Here he declares his principle, that the 
supreme power or sovereignty (jus majestatis) does not 
reside in the chief magistrate, but in the j)eople themselves, 
and that no other is proprietor or usufructuary of it, the 
magistrate being the administrator of this supreme power, 
but not its owner, nor entitled to use it for his benefit. And 
these rights of sovereignty are so much confined to the 
whole community, that they can no more alienate them to 
another, whether they will or not, than a man can transfer 
his own life.^ • 

50. Bew, even among the Calvinists, whose form of go- 
vernment was in some cases republican, would in the seven- 
teenth century have approved this strong language of 
Althusius. But one of their noted theologians, Parseus, 
incurred the censure of the university of Oxford in 1623, 
for some j>assages in his commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, which seemed to impugn their ortliodox tenet of 
unlimited submission. He merely holds that subjects, v/licn 
not private men, but inferior magistrates, may defend them- 
selves, and the state, and the true religion, even by arms 
against the sovereign under certain coiiditions 5 because 


^ Gap, 38. Be tyrannido et eju»s ro- iisivfriictuariiim majestatis nnliimi alimii 
mcdiis. ^ ^ quam populiim xiniversurn in corpus 

^ Administratorem, proeuratorem, gu- nnum- symbioticixm ex pliiribns minori" 
bernatorem jurium majestatis, princi- biis consociationibns eonsociutum, &e. 
pern agnoseo* Proprietarium vero ot 
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tliese superior 'magistrates are themselves responsible to the 
laws ,of God and of tlie state."" It was, in triitli, impossible 
to . deny the rigiit of resistance in such cases without ‘^brand- 
ing the uiisiiiirclied brow ’ of Protestantism itself ; for by 
wdiat other means had the reformed religion been made to 
flourish ill Holland and Geneva, or in Scotland ? But in 
England, 'where it had been planted under a more auspicious 
star, there ivas little occasion to seek this vindication of the 
Protestant cliiircli, which had not, in the legal phrase, come 
in by disseisin of the state, but h‘a.d united with the state, to. ' 
turn out of doors its predecessor. That some of the Anglinan 
refugees under Mary were ripe enough for x-esistance, or even 
regicide, has been seen, in another place by an extract from 
one of their most distinguished prelates. 

51. Bacon ought to appear as a prominent name in 
political ph'ilosopliy, if we had never met with it 
ill any other. But we have anticipated mnch of 
his praise on this score ; and it is sufficient to repeat generally^ 
that on such subjects he,.,is among the. most sagacious of man- 
Idiid, It would be almost ridiculous to descend from. Bacon, 
even when his giant shadow does hnt pass over our scene, 
to the feebler class of political moralists, such as Saavedra, 
author of Idea cli un Principe iiolitico, a wretched effort of 
Spain in her degeneracy ; but an Italian writer must not be 
neglected, from the remarkable circumstance that he is 
esteemed one of the first who have treated the science of 
political cecoiiomj. It must, however, be under- 
stood that, besides what may be found on the sub- 
ject ill the ancients, many valuable observations which must 
be referred to political Geconomy occur in Bodin, that the 
Italians had, in the sixteenth century, a few tracts on coin- 
age, that Botero touches some points of the science, and 
that in Brigland. there were, during the same age, pamphlets 


iioii priviiti, ml in mngis- cogere ; S, Gum ipsts iifrox inferUii* in- 
uifiTiori atlYcvsns supo- jima ; 4, Si a, liter ineGlinneK fm-tmiis 

iu;igjsUMf iim we it reinpullicam vita. conseientia- cwse non possint; 
el eivle'-i.un \ *‘ram religiimem tlium b, Ke praioxtu tefigionis ant justiruH 
ariniw (lej'euileri* jure poswunt, liis powitis .suaqi!fei‘uiit ; 0. Sorvola sjnnpere^taifeia 
eniidltuiiiibiis ; 1- Gum superitu* magits- et inoderamino iiieulpatju iiitelje juxta 
trains degenemt iu tvraniiurii; 2. Aut leges. Piirffiits in Epist. ad Eoauin. 
utl niuuiiesinni kleloialriam jittpie bias- eoi. 1350. 
pliemli.'- jpsus vcl subditos alius vult 
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OB. public wealthy especially one entitled, A Brief Conceit of 
English. Policy.^ 

52. The author to whom we allude is Antonio Serra, a 
serra ontiie native of Coscnza, whose short treatise on the 
causes which may render gold and silver abundant 
in countries that have no mines is dedicated to the 
Count de Lemos ^^from the prison of Vicaria this tenth day 
of July, 1613.^ It has hence been inferred, but without a 
shadow of proof, that Seri-a had been engaged in the con- 
s|)iracy of his fellow-citizen Cainpanella fourteen years before. 
The dedication is in a tone of great flattery, but has no 
allusion to the cause of his imprisonment, which might have 
been any other. He proposes, in his preface, not to discuss 
political government in general, of which he thinks that the 
ancients have treated sufficiently, if we well understood their 
works, and stiU less to speak of justice and injustice, the 
civil law being enough for this, hut merely of what are the 
causes that render a country destitute of mines abundant in 
gold and silver, which no one has ever considered, though 
some have taken narrow views, and fancied that a low rate 
of exchange is the sole means of enriching a country. 

63. In the first part of this treatise, Serra divides the 
His causes Gf of wealth, that is, of abundance of money, 

wealth. into general and particular accidents (accidenti 
commuiii e proprj), meaning by the former circumstances 
which may exist in any country, by the latter such as are 
peculiar to some. The common accidents are four; abun- 
dance of manufactures, character of tbe inhabitants, extent 
of commerce, and wisdom of government. The peculiar are, 
chiefly, the fertility of the soil, and convenience of geo- 
graphical position. Serra prefers manufaetures to agricul- 
ture ; one of his reasons is their indefinite eapri city of 
multiplication ; for no man whose land is fully cultivated by 
sowing a hundred bushels of wheat, can sow with profit a 
hundred and fifty ; but in manufactures he may not only 
double the produce, but do this a hundred times over, and 

^ This bears the initials of W. S., from eircumsfancps nrtnecossnry to mc-n- 
whieh some have idiotically taken for tion, cannot produce the manuscript au- 
William Shakspearo, I have some reason tliority on which this opinion is founded, 
to believe that there was an edition con- It lias been reprinted more than once, if 
siderably earlier than that of 1584, but, I mistake not, in modern times. 
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tliat with less proportion of expense. Though this is now 
evident^ it is perhaps what had not been much remarked 
before. 


54. Venice^ according to Serra^, held the first place as a 
cominercial city^ not only in Italy, but in 'Europe ; ^is praise of 
‘^for experience demonstrates that all the merchan- 
dises which come from Asia to Europe pa#4hrough Venice, 
and thence are distributed to other parts.’ But as this 
must evidently exclude all th.e traffic ■ by the Cape' of Good 
Hope, -we can only understand Serra to mean the trade -with 
the Levant. It is, however, worthy of observation, that we 
are apt to fall into a vulgar error in suiiposing that Venice 
was : crushed, or' even iiiaterially .affected, as a coiiiinercial 
city, by the discoveries of the Portuguese..® She was in fact 
more opulent, as her buildings of themselves may prove, in 
the sixteenth century, than in any preceding age. The 
French trade fro.m Marseilles to the. Levant, which began 
later to llourish, wnis what impoverished Venice, rather than 
that of Portugal 'with the East Indies. This republic was the 
perpetual theme of admiration vfith the Italians. Serra 
compares ^Naples wdth Venice ; one, he says, exports grain 
to a vast amount, the other imports its whole subsistence ; 
money is valued higher at Naples, so that there is a profit in 
bringing it in, its export is forbidden; at Venice it is free ; 
at Naples the public revenues are expended in the kingdom ; 
at Venice they are principally hoarded. Yet Naples is j>oor 
and Venice rich. Such is the effect of her commerce and of 
the wisdom of li.er goveruroent, which is always uniform, 
wdrile in kingdoms, and fiir more in viceroyalties, the system 
changes with the persons. In Venice the method of choosing 


[Pcrliaps it is tuo hukIi to s:iy 
tlij'.t. Vi.Miif'ti Wiis nut materially nlfeeted 
];y tlk* PurtiiHUeMe eoiumeive with India ; 
wlioii, tliuinfii she hceanio. posit ivtly 
rielit-r in tlie slxteoutli century than l)o- 
idre, Inn* prun’i'ess Avould have been more 
rapid, liad the monopoly of the spico 
t.radr ivauained in her hands, A remark- 
able (ff the apprclieiisions tvdiieh 

tile dn-n’ovt ry of the pahs.tHeby tin- Cape 
(‘Seited at b'enice, sH-pears by a letter of 
.iaiiu'i < 1:1 i^>L■to, author mT the novel on 
Komeu and Juliet, wntten so early as 


1509, just ten years after the YD 3 ^age of 
Vasco di Gama. One of the senators 
recommended his eolleagiies to employ 
their money in iiKliieing the Sultan of 
Egypt to obstruct the voyagv's of tlio 
Portuguese to Calicut, sq tliat the state 
might possess again tlio whole commerce 
in spices: il eho e stato sig qua gniu 
jiarto della riechezai nostra, e ’1 ]ion 
poter pifi fsirlo, ira. breve dovra e!::S<^r 
eijgioue della nostni poverta e della, no- 
stra rovina. Letteiv di L. da Porto, 
Tol. ii. p. 476,-1817.] 
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magistrates is in sncli perfection, that no one can come in 
by corruption or favour, nor can any one rise to liigh offices 
wlio lias not been tried in the lower. 

55. All causes of wealth, except those he has enumerated, 
Low rate of Scrra hoMs to be subaltern or temporary ; thus the 

low rate of exchange is subject to the common ac- 
wealth. cideiits coiniiierce. It seems, however, to have 
been a theory of superficial reasoiiers on public wealth, that 
it depended on the exchanges far more than is really the 
case ; and in the second part of this treatise Serra opposes 
a particular winter, named De Santis, who had accounted in 
this way alone for abundance of money in a state, Serra 
thinks that to reduce the weight of coin may sometiiiies be 
an allowable expedient, and better than to raise its denomi- 
nation. The difference seems not very important. The coin 
of Naples was exhausted by the revenues of absentee pro- 
prietors, which some had projiosed to withhold ; a measure 
to which Serra justly objects. This book has been reprinted 
at Milan in the collection of Italian ceconomists, and, as it 
anticipates the principles of wffiat has been called the mer- 
cantile theory, deserves some attention in following the pro- 
gress of opinion. The once celebrated treatise of Mun, 
England’s Treasure by foreign Trade, was written before 
1640; bnt not being published till after the Eestoration, 
we may postpone it to the next period. 

56. Last in time among political philosophers before the 

Hobbes. middle of the century we find the greatest ■ and 
works, most famous, Thomas Hobbes. His treatise De 

Give wms printed in 1642 for his private friends. It obtained, 
however, a considerable circulation, and excited some ani- 
madversion. In 1647 he j)ublished it at Amsterdam, with 
notes to vindicate and explain what had been censured. In 
1650 an English treatise, with the Latin title, De Corpore 
Politico, appeared ; and in 1651 the complete system of his 
philosophy was given to the world in the Leviathan. These 
three works bear somewhat the same relation to one another 
that the Advancement of Learning does to the treatise De 
Angmentis Scientiarum ; they are in effect the same ; the 
same order of subjects, the same arguments, and in most 
places either the same words, or such variations as occurred 
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to : the second thoiiglits of the writer ; but much is more co- 
piously illustrated and more clearly put in the latter than 
ill the former ; wliile much also, from whatever cause, is 
withdrawn or consi.derably modified. Whether the Leviathan 
is to be reckoned so exclusively his last thoughts that we 
should presume him to have retracted the passages that. do 
not appear in it, is what every one must determine for him- 
self. , I shall endeavour to xnosent a comparative analysis of 
the three treatises, with some preference to. the. last. 

: B7. Those, liG' begins' by observing, who, ■ have MthertO' . 
written upon .civil policy have assumed that man is ' Analysis of 
an aninial iramed tor society; as it nothing else treatises, 
were rec|iiired ibr the institution of commonwealths, than 
that men should agree upon some terms of compact which 
they call laws. But this is entirely false. That men ' do 
natnrallj seek each other’s society, he admits by a note in. 
the published edition of l)e Give ; but political societies 
are not mere meetings of men, but unions founded on the 
faith of covenants. Nor does the desire of men for society 
imply that they are fit for it. Many may desire it who will 
not readily submit to its necessary conditions.^ This he 
left out in the two other treatises, thinking it, perhaps, too 
great a concession to admit any desire of society in man. 

58. Nature has made little odds among men of mature age 
as to strength or knowledge. No reason, therefore, can be 
given why one should by any intrinsic superiority command 
others, or possess more than they. But there is a great 
difference in their passions ; some through vainglory seek- 
ing pre-einiiience over their fellows, some willing to allow 
ec|iia]ity, but not to lose wliat they know to be good for 
tlieinselves. And this contest can only be decided by battle, 
showing which is the stronger. 

59. All men desire to obtain good and to avoid evil, 
especially death. Hence they have a natural right to pre- 
serve their own lives and limbs, and to use all means neces- 
sary for this end. Every man is judge for hinlself of the 


^ iSDi'ietMts's civilcs non fjiint pa(?ora. Appetnnt cnim illi qui taiiioa 

Bieri ef)S4rr(’>si5S, ftrilt*'.*;!, (iiu])Us fa- ccmditioncs jequas, siu« quifais Hoeiotas 
cieinliH tidt‘s (‘t nocossuria sunt, osse non potosfc, aeeipero por supi-rbiam 

. . . Alia i\'K t‘st appetere, alia t\sso ea- non diguantur. 
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necessity of tlie means, and the greatness of tlie danger. 
And hence he has a right by nature to all things, to do what 
he wills to others, to possess and enjoy all he can. For he 
is the only judge whether they tend or not to his preserva» 
tion. But every other man has the same right. Hence there 
can be no injury towards another in a state of nature. Hot 
that in such a state a man may not sin against God, or 
transgress the laws of nature.^ But injury, which is doing 
any thing without right, implies human laws that limit 
right. 

60, Thus the state of man in natural liberty is a state of 
war, a war of every man against every man, wherein the no- 
tions of right and wrong, justice and injustice, have noplace. 
Irresistible might gives of itself right, which is nothing hut 
the physical liberty of using our power as we wdll for our 
own preservation and what we deem conducive to it. But 
as, through the equality of natural powers, no man possesses 
this irresistible superiority, this state of universal war is con- 
trary to his own good, which he necessarily must desire. 
Hence his reason dictates that he should seek peace as far 
as he can, and strengthen himself by all the helps of war 
against those with whom he cannot have peace. This then 
is the first fundamental law of nature. For a law of nature 
is nothing else than a rule or precept found out by reason 
for the avoiding what may be destructive to our life. 

61. From this j>rimary rule another follows, that a man 
should be willing, when others are so too, as fiar forth as for 
peace and defence of himself he shall think it necessary, to 
lay down his right to all things, and to he contented with so 
much liberty against other men, as he would allow to other 
men against himself. This may be done by renouncing his 
right to any thing, which leaves it open to all, or by tra.ns- 
ferring it especially to another. Some rights, indeed, as 
those to his life and limbs, are inalienable, and no man lays 
down the right of resisting those who attack them. But, in 
general, he is bound not to hinder those to whom he has 

« Non quod in tali statu peccaro in This he left out in the later treatises. 
Ueiim, aut leges naturales violare im- He says afterwiird (sect. 28), oinne dam- 
possibile sit. Ham injustitia erga ho- num homini ilhitimi L-gis iiatiiralis vio- 
mines supponit leges humanas, quales in latio atquo in Hcum injuria ost. 
statu natural! nullae sunt. Be Give, e. 1. 
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granted or abandoned liis own right, from availing themselves 
of it ; and, such liirideraiice is injustice or injury ; that is, 
it is simjurey liis yies* , being already gone. Such injury may 
be compared to absurdity in argument, being in contradic- 
tion to what he has already done, as an absurd proposition 
is ill contradiction to what the speaker has already allowed. 

62. The next law of nature, according to Hobbes, is that 
men should fulfil their covenants. What contracts' and co- 
venants are, he explains in the usual niamier. Hone. can 
covenant with God, unless by- special revelation 5 therefore 
vows are not binding, nor' do oaths add anything to the 
swearer’s obligation,. But covenants entered into by fear Tie 
holds to be binding* ill a state of nature, though they may 
be ' aimulled by the law.* That the observance of justice, that 
is, of our covenants, is never against reason, Hobbes labours 
to prove ; for if ever its violation may have turned out 
successful, this being contrary to probable expectation ought 
not to influence us. ^ That which gives to human actions 
the relish of justice, is a -certain nobleness or gallaiitiiess 
of courage rarely found ; by which a man scorns to be be- 
holden for the coiitentineiit of his life to fraud or breach of 
promise.’ ^ A short gleam of something above the creeping 
selfi,shness of his ordinary morality ! 

63. He then enumerates many other laws of nature, such 
as gratitude, complaisance, equity, all subordinate to the 
main one of preserving peace by the limitation of the natural 
light, as he supposes, to usurp alL These laws are immu- 
table and eternal ; the science of them is the only true sci- 
ence of moral philosophy. Bor that is nothing but the sci- 
ence of what is good and evil in the conversation and society 
of mankind. In a state of nature private appetite is the 
measure of good and evil. But ail men agi'ee that peace is 
good, and therefore the means of peace, which are the moral 
virtues or laws of iiatiire, are good also, and their contraries 
evil. These law’s of natiu'e are not pi^opeiTy called such, but 
eoncTusioiis of reason as to what should be done* or abstained 
from ; tliey are but tht^orems concerning wTiat conduces to 
coiiscuTalion and defence; whereas law is strictly the word 


^ Leviathan, e, 16, 
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of Mill that Iby right has coniiiiand over others. But so 
far as these are enacted by God in Scrixiture^ they are truly 
laws. 

64. These laws of nature, being contrary to our natural 
passions, are but words of no strength to secure any one with- 
out a controlling power. For till such a power is erected, 
every man will rely on his own force and skill. Nor will the 
conjunction of a few men or families be sufficient for security, 
nor that of a great multitude guided by their own particular 
judgments and appetites. ^ For if we could suppose a great 
multitude of men to consent in the observation of justice and 
other laws of nature without a common power to keep them 
all in awe, we might as well suppose all mankind to do the 
same, and then there neither would* be, nor need to be, any 
civil government or commonwealth at all, because there would 
he peace wdthoiit subjection.^ Hence it becomes necessary to 
confer all their x>ower on one man, or assembly of men, to 
hear their person or re]3reseiit them ; so that every one shall 
own himself author of what- shall he done by such repre- 
sentative. It is a covenant of each with each, that he will 
be governed in such a manner, if the other will agree to the 
same. This is the generation of the great Leviathan, or 
mortal God, to whom, under the immortal God, we owe our 
peace and defence. In him consists the essence of the 
coinmomvealth, which is one person, of whose acts a great 
multitude hy mutual covenant have made themselves the 
authors. 

65. This person (including, of course, an assembly as well 
as an individual) is the sovereign, and possesses sovereign 
powder. And such power may spring from agreement or 
from force. A commonwealth by agreement or institution is 
when a multitude do agree and covenant one with another 
that whatever the major part shall agree to represent them, 
shall be the representative of them all. After this has been 
done, the subjects cannot change their government without 
its consent, “ being bound by mutual covenant to own its 
actions. If any one man should dissent, the rest would 
break their covenant with him. But there is no covenant 


^ Leviathan, c, 17. 
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with the sovereign. . He cannot have, covenanted with the 
whole niiiltitiifle as one party, because it lias no collective ex- 
istence till the commonwealth is formed ; nor ivitli each man 
separately, beeaiise the acts of the sovereign are no longer 
his sole acts, but those of the society, including Mm who 
would coniplaiii of the breach. Nor can the sovereign act 
unjustly towards a subject ; for he who acts hy another’s au- 
thority eaiiiiot be guilty of injustice towards him ; he may, 
it is true, commit iniquity, that is violate ■ the laws of God 
and iiatiire, ' but not injury. , 

66. The sovereign is necessarily judge of all proper means 

of defence, of what doctrines shall be taught, of all disputes 
and complaints, of rewards and- punishments, of war and 
peace •with neiglibouring commoinvealths, and even of what 
shall be held by each sul:j-ect in property. Property, he 
admits in one place, existed in families before the institution 
of civil society ; but between different -families there was. no 
wmmh and These are by the law and command of the 

sovereign ; ami hence, though every subject may have a right 
of property against his fellow, he can have none against the 
sovereign, Tlu^se rights are incommuiiicahle, and insepar- 
able from the sovereign power ; there are others of minor 
importance, which he may alienate ; but if any one of the 
former is taken away from him, he ceases to be truly sove- 
■reign. - 

67. The sovereign power cannot be limited nor divided. 
Hence there can he but three simple forms of commonwealth ; 
nionarchy, a,ristocraey, and democracy. The first he greatly 
prefers. The king has no private interest apart from the 
people, whose wealth, honour, security from enemies, internal 
tranquillity, are evidently for his own good. But in the other 
forms each man may have a privixte advantage to seek. In 
popular assemblies, there is always an aristocracy of orators, 
interrupted sometimes by the temporary monarchy of one 
orator. And though a king may deprive a man of all he 
possesses to enrich a flatterer or favourite, so may also a 
democratic assembly, where there may be as many Neros as 
orators, each with the whole power of the people he governs. 
And these orators are usually more powerful to hurt others 
tlmii to save them. A king may receive counsel of whom 
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lie will, an assembly from those only who have a right to 
belong to it, nor can their counsel be secret. They are also 
more inconstant both from passion and from their numbers ; 
the absence of a few often midoing all that had been done 
before. A king cannot disagree with himself, but an assembly 
may do so, even to producing civil war. 

68. An elective or limited king is not the sovereign, hut 
the sovereign’s minister ; nor can there be a perfect form of 
government, where the present ruler has not |)ower to dispose 
of the succession. His power, therefore, , is wholly without 
bounds, and correlative must be the people’s obligation to 
obey. Unquestionably there are risks of mischiefs and in- 
conveniences attending a monarchy ; but these are less than 
in the other forms ; and the worst of them is not comparable 
to those of civil war, or the anarchy of a state of nature, 
to which the dissolution of the commonwealth would re- 
duce us. 

69. In the exercise of government the sovereign is to be 
guided by one maxim, which contains all his duty : Sains 
jjopuli suprema lex. And in this is to be reckoned not only 
the conservation of life, but all that renders it happy. For 
this is the end for which men entered into civil society, that 
they might enjoy as much happiness as human nature can 
attain. It would be therefore a violation of the law of 
nature, and of the trust reposed in them, if sovereigns did 
not study, as far as by their power it mstj be, that their sub- 
jects should be furnished with every thing necessary, not for 
life alone, but for the delights of life. And even those who 
have acquired empire by conquest must desire to have men 
fit to serve them, and should, in consistency with their own 
aims, endeavour to provide what will increase their strength 
and courage. Taxes, in the opinion of Hobbes, should be 
laid equally, and rather on expenditure than on revenue ; the 
prince should promote agriculture, fisheries, and commerce, 
and in general whatever makes men happy and prosperous. 
Many just reflections on the art of government are uttered 
by Hobbes, especially as to the inexpediency of interfering 
too much with personal liberty. No man, he observes in 
another j)lace, is so far free as to be exempted from the 
sovereign power ; but if liberty consists in the paucity of 
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restraining laws, lie sees not whj tliis may not be liad in 
iiioiiarclij as well as in . a popular goYernment. Tlie dream of 
so many political writers, a wise and just despotism, is pic- 
tured by Hobbes as tlie perfection of political society. 

70. But, most of all, is tlie sovereign' to be free from any 
limitation by the power of tlie priesthood. This is chiefly to 
be dreaded, thut he should command anything under the 
penalt}’' of death, and the clergy forbid it under the penalty 
of. damnation. The pretensions of the see, of Eome, of .some 
bishops at home, and those of even the lowest .citizens ■ to 
Judge for themselves and determine upon public religion, are 
dangerous to the state and the frequent cause of wars. The 
sovereign therefore is alone to- judge whether religions are 
safely to be admitted or not. And it may be urged, that 
princes are bound to cause such doctrine as they think con- 
ducive to their subjects’ salvation to be taught, forbidding 
every other, and that they cannot do otherwise in conscience. 
This, however, he does .not absolute^ determine. But he is 
clearly of opiii.ioii tlia;fc, though it is not the case where the 
prince is iirfiiiel,^ the liead of the state, in a, Christian com- 
monwealth, is head also of the church ; that he rather than 
any ecclesiastics is the judge of doctrines ; that a church is 
the same as a coniiiionwealth u,nder the same sovereign, the 
component .members of each being precisely the same. This 
is not very far reinoved from the doctrine of Hooker, and 
still less from the practice of Henry :V1TI. ' 

71. The second class of commonwealths, those by forcible 
acquisition, diSer more in origin than in their subsequent 
character from sncli as he has been discussing. The rights 
of sovereignty am the same in both, .'Dominion is acquired 
by generation or by conquest; the .one parental, the other 
des])oticaL Parental power, however, he derives not so miicli 
from having given birth to, as from halving preserved, the 
child ; and, with originality and acuteness, thinks it belongs 
by naiinre to the mother rather than to the father, except 
where tliere is some contract between the parties to the con- 


^ niiK'iH Jion Cliristhinis ritunEriw vcro, hoe est, m iis qti.T ptn*- 

iu tment ad moduiii coloiidi Doi sofjueiida 

dahri'i diani a c’ive Cliris- ost eceJesia aliqua UbiMstiaiiorum. J-)u 
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trary. The act of maintenance and noiirislinient conveys, as 
he supposes, an unlimited power over the child, extending to 
life and death, and there can be no state of nature between 
parent and child. In his notion of jiatriarchal authority he 
seems to go as far as Filmer ; but, more acute than Filiner, 
perceives that it affords no firm basis for political society. By 
conquest and sparing the lives of the vanquished they become 
slaves ; and so long as they are held in bodily confinement, 
there is no covenant between them and their master ; but in 
obtaining corporal liberty they expressly or tacitly covenant 
to obey him as their lox'd and sovereign. 

72. The political philosophy of Hobbes had much to fix 
the attention of the world and to create a sect of a.diniriii^ 

o ■ 

partisans. The circumstances of the time, and the character 
of the passing generation, no doubt powerfully conspired 
with its intrinsic qualities ; but a system so original, so in- 
trepid, so disdainful of any appeal but to the common reason 
and common interests of mankind, so unaffectedly and per- 
spicuously proi^osed, could at no time have failed of success. 
From the two rival theories, on the one hand, that of original 
compact between the prince and jicople, derived from anti- 
quity, and sanctioned by the authority of fathers and school- 
men ; on the other, that of an absolute patriarchal transmuted 
into an absolute regal power, which had become prevalent 
among part of the English clergjq Hobbes took as much as 
might conciliate a hearing from both, an original covenant of 
the multitude, and an unlimited authority of the sovereign. 
But he had a substantial advantage over both these parties, and 
especially the latter, in establishing the happiness of the com- 
munity as the sole final cause of government, both in its insti- 
tution and its continuance ; the great fundamental theoreiii 
upon which all political science depends, but sometimes ob- 
scured or lost in the pedantry of theoretical miters.'^ 


“ [It was imputed to Hobbes 1)}^ some over, which Hobbes wrote at the np:o of 
of the royalists,4h,at holiadendoavih.rerl eiglity-four, on his own life, wo have 
to conciiiate Cromwell, and make his some" eon fir mat ion of it : 
own residence in England secure, by Mmtat ille ill kw anno rcKilnisoTnnibiis,etaai 
the unlimited doctrine of submission to Xomino snb quovis regia jura tenant;, 
power that ho lays down. This is said He owns that ho was accused to the 
by Clarendon: but I had been aceus- king of favouring Cromwell 
tamed to look on it as an unfounded Kam rofri acc.sor false, quasi fceta piobwem 
conjecture. In the curious poem, how- Impia Croinwelli, jus scelerique darem. 
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. 78. Ill tlie positive system of Hobbes we find less cause for 
praise. We Ml in at tlie very outset with a strange and iii- 
defeiisible .paradox ; tbe natural equality of linman capacities, 
wMcb be seems to bave adopted rather in opposition to Aris- 
totle’s notion of a natural right , in some men to govern, 
founded on their superior qualities, than because it was at 
all requisite for his own theory. By extending this .alleged 
equality, or slightness of difference, among men to physical 
strength, he has more evidently shown its ■ iiicompatibility 
with .experience. If superiority in mei’e strength has not 
o.ften been the source of political power, it is for two reasons': 
first, because, though there is avast interval between tbestrong« 
est nian and the weakest, there is- generally not much between 
the former and him who comes next in vigour ; and, secondly, 
because physical strength is multiplied by the aggregation of 
individuals, so that the stronger few may be overpowered by 
the weaker many ; while in mental capacity, comprehending 
acquired skill and habit as well as natural genius and dispo- 
sition, both the degrees of excellence are removed by a wider 
distance, and what is still more important, the aggregation 
of the powers of individuals does not regularly and certainly 
augment the value of the whole. That the real or acknow- 
ledged superiority of one . man- to his fellows has been the 
ordinary source of power is sufficiently evident from wha-t we 
daily see among children, and must, it should seem, be ad- 
mitted by all who derive civil authority from clioice or even 
from coiiqiiest, and therefore is to be inferred from the very 
systein. .of Hobbes. : 

74. That a state of nature is a state of war, that men, or 
of least a very large proportion of men, employ force of every 
kind in seizing to themselves what is in the possession of others, 
is a proposition for '•which Hobbes incurred as much obloquy 
as for an,y one in his writings ; yet it is one not easy to con- 


CrctllSiir ; iu janJlma vitlebar ; 

rcj'ti tuu rj'iiis abt.‘S£»e 
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Iti j.nt'iain * t-itfel-r- nun benn 
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trovert. But soon after the publication of the Leviathan, a 
dislike of the Galviiiistic scheme of universal depravity, as 
■well as of his own,, led many considerable men into the op- 
posite extreme of elevating too much the dignity of human 
nature ; if by that term they meant, and in no other sense 
could it be apx^licable to this question, the real practical 
character of the majority of the species. Certainly the so- 
ciableiiess of man is as much a part of his nature as his 
selfishness ; but whether this iDropensitj^ to society would 
necessarily or naturally have led to the institution of political 
communities, may not be very clear; while we have proof 
enough in historical traditions, and in what we observe of 
savage nations, that mutual defence by niiitiial concession, 
the common agreement not to attack the possessions of each 
other, or to permit strano^ers to do so, has been the true basis, 
the final aim, of those institutions, be they more or less com- 
plex, to which we give the appellation of commonwealths. 

75. In developing, therefore, the origin of civil society, 
Hobbes, though not essentially differing from his predeces- 
sors, has placed the truth in a fuller light. It does not seem 
equally clear, that Ms own theory of a mutual covenant be- 
tween the members of an unanimous multitude to become 
one people and to be represented, in all time to come, by such 
a sovereign government as the majority should determine, 
affords a satisfactory groundwork for the rights of political 
society. It is, in the first place, too hypothetical as a fact. 
That such an agreement may have been sometimes made by 
independent families, in the first coming together of com- 
munities, it -would be presum.ptiious to deny — it carries upon 
the face of it no improbability, except as to the design of 
binding posterity, which seems too refined for such a state of 
mankind as we must suppose; but it is surely possible to 
account for the general fact of civil government in a simpler 
way ; and what is most simifie, though not ahvays true, is on 
the first appearance most probable. If we merely siij^pose an 
agreement, unanimous of bourse in those who concur in it, 
to be governed by one man, or by one council, promising 
that they shall wield the force of the whole agaiuvst any one 
who shall contravene their commands issued for the public 
good, the foundation is as well laid, and the commonwealth 
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as firmly establislied, as, bj^ tlie double process of a inutnai 
coveiiaiit to constitute a people^ and a popular determination 
to constitute a goveiTiiiieat. It is true tliat Hobbes distiii- 
giiislies a coiiimoii wealth b j institution, which he supposes to 
be founded on this iiiiaiiiiiious consent, from one by acquisi- 
tion, for which force alone is required. 'But' as the force of' 
one man goes but a little way towards compelling the obe- . 
dieiice of others, so as to gain the name of' sovereign power, 
unless it is aided by the force of many who voluntarily con- 
spire, to its ends, this sort of commonwealth By conquest will 
,be found to involve the previous institution of the more peace- 
able kind. 

76, This theory of a mutual covenant is defective also in a 
most essential point, ' It furnishes no adequate basis for any 
commonwealth beyond the lives of those who established it. 
The right, indeed, of men to bind their children, and through 
them a late posterity, is soinetiines asserted by Hobbes, but 
ill a very transient manner, and as if he was awmre of the 
weakness of 'his ground. It might be inquired whether the 
force on which alone he rests' the obligation of children to 
obey, can give any right lieyond its own continuance ; whether 
the absurdity he imputes to those who do not stand by their 
own engagements is imputable to such as disregard the 
covenants of their forefatlnu's ; whether, in short, any la^v of 
nature requires our obedience to a government -we deem 
hurtful, because, in a distant age, a iniiltitude whom v^e 
cannot trace bestowed unlimited power on some unknown 
persons from whom thcB governnient pretends to derive its 
sue cession. 

77. A better ground for the subsisting rights of his Le- 
viathan is sometimes suggested,' though faintly, , by Hobbes: 
himself, one refuse to stand towvhat tbe major' part 
:sluill ordain, or make protestation against any of their decrees, 
lie does contrary to liis covenant, and therefore unjustly : 
and whether he be of tlie coiigregjg.tion or not, whether liis 
consent be asked or not, he must either submit to their de- 
crees, or be left in the condition of war ha was in before, 
wberein he might without injustice be des'troyed by any man 
whatsoever^ This renewal of tlie state of war which is the 
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state of nature^ this denial of the ^possibility of doing an 
injury to any one who does not obey the laws of the comm on- 
wealth, is enough to silence the question why we are obliged 
still to obey. The established government and those who 
maintain it, being strong enough to wage war against gain- 
sayers, give them the option of incurring the consequences 
of such warfare or of complying with the laws. But it seems 
to be a corollary from this, that the stronger part of a 
commonwealth, which may not always be the majority, have 
not only a right to despise the wishes but the interests of 
dissentients. Thus the more we scrutinise the theories of 
Hobbes, the more there appears a deficiency of that which 
only a higher tone of moral sentiment can give, a security 
for ourselves against the appetites of others, and for them 
against our own. But it may be remarked that his suppo- 
sition of a state of war, not as a permanent state of nature, 
but as just self-defence, is perhaps the best footing on which 
we can place the right to inflict severe, and especially capital, 
punishment upon offenders against the law. 

78. The positions so dogmatically laid down as to the 
impossibility of mixing diffex’eiit sorts of government were, 
even in the days of Hobbes, contradicted by experience. 
Several republics had lasted for ages under a mixed aristo- 
cracy and democracy ; and there had surely been sufficient 
evidence that a limited monarchy might exist, though, in 
the revolution of ages, it might, one way or other, pass into 
some new type of polity. And these prejudices in favour of 
absolute power are rendered more dangerous by paradoxes 
unusual for an Englishman, even in those days of high pre- 
rogative when Hobbes began to write, that the subject lias 
no property relatively to the sovereign, and, wdiat is the 
fundamental error of his whole system, that nothing done 
by^the prince can be injurious to any one else. This is 
accompanied by the other portents of Hobbisiii, scattered 
through these treatises, especially the Leviathan, that the 
distinctions of right and wrong, moral good and evil, are 
made by the laws, that no man can do amiss wdio obeys the 
sovereign authority, that though private belief is of necessity 
beyond the prince’s control, it is according to his will, and in 
no other way, that we must worship God. 
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79. .;Tlie political system of Hobbes, like" bis moral system, 
of wbicli, ill fact, it is only a portion, sears up the lieart. It 
takes away tbe sense of wrong, tbat bas consoled tbe wise 
and good in tbeir dangers, tbe ]iroud appeal of innocence 
under oppression, like tbat of Prometbeus to tbe elements, 
littered to tbe witnessing world, to coming ages, to tbe just 
ear of Heareii. It confounds tbe j>rmciples of moral appro- 
bation, tbe notions of good and ill desert, in a servile idolatiy 
of tbe monstrous Leviatliaii it creates, and after sacrificing all 
rigbt at tbe altar of poiver, denies to tbe Omnipotent tbe 
prerogative of dictating tbe laws of bis own worship. 


Sect. HI, 

lloiman Jurisprudence — Grotius on the Laws of War and Peace — Analysis 
of this Work — Defence of it against some Strictures. 

,80. In tbe Eonian Jiirispriidenee we do not find siicb a clus- 
ter of eminent men during tbis period ■ as in tbe civii jurists 
sixteentb century ; and it ivoiild of course be out of 
our province to searcli for names little now remembered, 
perbaps, even in forensic practice. Maiiy^ of tbe writings of 
Fabre of Savoy, wbo bas been mentioned in tbe present 
volume, belong to tbe first y^ears of tliis century. Farinacci, 
or Fariiiaceus, a lawyer of Eonie, obtained a celebrity, wbicb, 
after a long duration, bas given way in the ^irogress of legal 
studies, less directed than formerly towards a superfluous 
erudition.^ But the work of MenocMiis de pKesuniptionibus, 
or, as we should express it, on tbe rules of evidence, is said 
to have lost none of its usefulness, even since tbe decline of 
tbe civil law in France. ^ Ho book, perbaps, belonging to 
this period is so generally known as tbe commentaries of 
Viimiiis on tbe Institutes, ■which, as far a,s I know, bas not 
been superseded by any of later date. Conringius of Helm- 
stadt may be reckoned in some measure among tbe writers 
on jiirisprudeBce, tbougb chiefly in tbe line of historical il- 
lustration. Tbe Elementa Juris Civilis, by Eouch, is a mere 
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epitome, but neatly executed, of tlie principal beads of tlie 
Eoman law, and nearly in its own words. Artliur Duck, 
another Englishman, has been praised even by foreigners, 
for a succinct and learned, though elementary and popular, 
treatise on the use and authority of the civil law in different 
countries of Europe. This little book is not disagreeably 
written ; but it is not, of course, from England that mueli 
could be contributed towards Eoman jurisprudence. 

81. The larger principles of jurisprudence, which link that 
Suarez on science with general morals, and especially such as 
laws. relate to the intercourse of nations, were not left uu-. 
touched in the great work of Suarez on laws. I have not how- 
ever made myself particularly acquainted with this portion of 
his large volume. Spain appears to have been the country 
in which these questions were originally discnssed upon prin- 
ciples broader than precedent, as well as upon precedents 
themselves ; and Suarez, from the general comprehensiveness 
of his views in legislation and ethics, is likely to have said 
well whatever he may have said on the subject of inters 
national law. But it does not appear that he is much quoted 
by later writers. 

82. The name of Suarez is obscure in comparison of one 
urotius Be wlio sooii caiiie forward in the great field of natural 
Pads. jurisprudence. This was Hugo Grotius, whose 
famous work, De Jure Belli et Pads, was published at Paris, 
in 1625. It may be reckoned a proof of the extraordinary 
diligence as well as quickness of parts which distinguished 
this writer, that it had occupied a very short part of bis life. 
He first mentions, in a letter to the younger Thuaiius in 
August, 1623, that he was employed in examining the prin- 
cipal questions which belong to the haw of nations.'^ In the 
same year he recommends the study of that law to another 
of his correspondents in such terms as bespeak his own often- 
tion to it.^ According to one of his letters to Gassendi, 

« Versor in^exaniinandis coiitroversiis Hoe spatio cxacto, ir'liil r.'stat quod 
praecipiiis quoe a.d jus gentii\m pertinent, tibi a-qiie eommendein atqiie stiidiimi 
Epist. 75. This is not from the folio juris, non ill ins privniti, ex qinjlcgnleii ct 
collection of his epistles, so often quoted rabnlse victitaiit, sed gentium ac publiei ; 
in a preceding chapter of this roinme qnani prsestjibileni seicntiMm Cicero to- 
(Part IIL, Chap. II.), but from one ante- cans eonsistere ait in fcederibns, pactio- 
cedently published in 1648, and entitled nibus, conditionibiis poxjulornm, regnm, 

' Urotii Epistolse ad Gallos. nationum, in omiii deni qiie jure belli et 
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quoted bj .Stewart, tlie .selieme was suggested to bim by 
Peiresc. 

,83. It is acknowledged by every one that the publication 
of this treatise made an epoch in the philosophical, success of 
and almost %ve might say in the political history of 
Europe. Those who. sought a guide to their own conscience 
or that of others, those who dispensed justice, those who 
appealed to the public sense of right in the intercourse of 
nations, had recourse to its copious pages for what might 
direct or justify their actions. Within ,■ thirty or forty years 
from its' publicatio.ii, we find the work of Grotius generally 
rec.eived a.s authority by professors of the oontiueiital univer- 
sities,, and deemed necessary for the student of civil law, at 
least in the Protestant countries of Europe. In England, from 
the difference of hws. and from some 'other causes which 


might be assigned, the influence of Grotius was far slowex-, 
and even iiltirnately Tnuch less general. He was, however, 
treated with great respect as the founder of the modern law 
of nations, which is distinguished from what formerly bore 
that name by its iiiore continual reference to that of nafure. 
But when a book is little read it is easily misrepresented j 
and as a new school of philosophers rose up, averse to much 
of the principles of their predecessors, but, above all things, 
to their tedioiisness, it became the fashion not so mxxchto dis- 
pute the tenets of Grotius as to set aside his xvhole xvork, among 
the harbarous and obsolete schemes of ignorant ages. Eor this 
purpose various charges have b(HTi alleged against it by men 
of deserved eminence, not, in my opinion, very candidly, or 
with much real knowledge of its contents. Tiiex" have had, 
howex^ex’, the na,tui'al effect of ci-eating api'ejudice, which, from 
the sort of oblivion fallen upon the book, is not likely to die 
away, I shall, therefoi’e, not think myself performing an use- 


paeis. ITiijns juris priiiei])ia quoHiodo 
cxiiiorali pliilosophia peteiuia sunt, nion- 
striirn potenint PlaXuiiis n,c. Ck*oronis de 
li'gilais liber. Sml Pialoiiis siuiimas 
nliqiias suUk'iu'it. Kerjun pauii- 

teal i‘x .sebol.’a>li<d'- 'riioniain A(jiiinat(*nii, 
si non porbacorc.snltem inspieorc .seeunda 
parity MU'unbin partis (jianii Snm- 

rnnui Tin-nlup'ia* insrripsit ; pra'sevtini 
tild do ju.stitii) agit an tie legibus. Usum 
propiii.s nion.strabunt PandocUe, libro 


prime atqiie ultimo ; ot codex Jiistirna- 
nous, iibro jjrimo et tribus postreinis. 
Nostri temporis juris eonsulti pauei juris 
gentium ac piiblici coutroversius attigere, 
eotj[uo magis ominent, qui id feeero, Vim • 
quius, Hottomaumis, Oentilis. Epist. 
xvi. This jmssMge is useful in showing 
the views Orotius himsell' enttTlaiued 
as to the subject an<l groundwork of his 
treatise, 
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less task in giving an analysis of tlie treatise De Jure Belli et 
Pacis ; so that the reader, having seen for himself what it is, 
may not stand in need of any arguments or testimony to refute 
those who have represented it as it is not. 

84. The hook may be considered as nearly original, in its 
Its origin- general platform, as any work of man in an advanced 
aiity. stage of civilisation and learning can be. It is more 
so, perhaps, than those of Montesquieu and Smith. INTo one 
had befoi'e gone to the foundations of international law so as 
to raise a com]3lete and consistent superstructure ; few had 
handled even separate parts, or laid down any satisfactory 
rules concerning it. Grotius enumerates a few preceding 
writers, especially A.yala and Albericus Gentilis, but does not 
mention Soto in this lolace. Gentilis, he says, is wont, in 
determining controverted questions, to follow either a few 
precedents not always of the best description, or even the 
authority of modern lawyers, in their answers to cases, many 
of which are written with more regard to what the consulting 
parties desire, than to what real justice and equity demand, 

85. The motive assigned for this undertaking is the noblest. 
Its motive - I saw,^ he says, in the whole Christian world a 
and object, licence of fighting, at wMch even barbarians might 
blush, wars begun on trifling pretexts or none at all, and 
carried on without reverence for any divine or human law, as 
if that one declaration of war let loose every crime.’ The 
sight of such a monstrous state of things had induced some, 
like Erasmus, to deny the lawfulness of any war to a Christian. 
But this extreme, as he justly observes, is ratber pernicious 
than otherwise; for when a tenet so paradoxical and im- 
practicable is maintained, it begets a prejudice against the 
more temperate course which he prepares to indicate. ^Let, 
therefore,’ he says afterwards, ^tlie lav/s be silent in the 
midst of arms ; but those laws only which belong to peace, 
the laws of civil life and public tribunals, not such as are 
eternal, and fitted for all seasons, unwritten laws of nature, 
which subsist in what the ancient form of the Eomans deno- 
minated “-a pure and holy war.” 

86. ^ I have employed in confirmation of this natural and 

» Eas res puro pioqtie duello rope- giously frequent in the opinion of the 
tnndaB censeo. It vas a case prodi- Romans, 
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national law the testimonies of philosopherSj of historianSj 
of poets^ lastty^ even of orators; not that we should Hisautiio- 
indiscriminately rely upon them ; for they are apt 
to say what may serve their party, their subject, or their 
cause; hut because when many at different times and places 
affirm the same thing for certain, we may refer this unanimity 
to some general cause, which in such questions as these 
can be no other than either a right deduction from some 
natural principle or some common agreement. The former 
of these denotes the law of nature, the latter that of nations ; 
the difference whereof must he understood, not by the lan- 
guage of these testimonies, for writers- are very prone to 
confound the- two words, but from the nature of the. subject. 
For whatever cannot be clearly deduced from true premises, 
and yet appears to have been generally admitted, must have 
had its origin in free consent. .... The sentences of poets 
and orators have less weight than those of history ; and we 
often make use of them not so much to corroborate what 
we say, as to throw a kind of ornament over it.’ ^ I have 
abstained,’ he adds afterwards, ^ from all that belongs to a 
different subject, as what is expedient to be done ; since 
this has its own science, tliat of politics, which Aristotle 
has rightly treated by not intermingling any thing ex- 
traneous to it, while Bodin has confounded that science 
with this which we are about to treat. If we sometimes 
allude to utility, it is but in passing, and distinguishing it 
from the question of justice/* 

87. Grotius derives the origin of natural law from the 
sociable character of mankind. ^ Among things Foimaation 
common to mankind is the desire of society, that is, 
not of every kind of society, hut of one that is peaceable 
and ordered according to tlie capacities of his nature with 
othei’s of liis species. Even in children, before all instruction, 
a propensity to do good to others displays itself, just as pity 
in that age is a sxK)iitaiieoiis affection.’ We perceive by this 
reurark that Grotitis looked beyond the merely rational basis 
of natural kiw to the moral constitution of human nature. 
The conservation of sucli a sociable life is the source of that 

* Prolegomena in litmim do Jure Belli. 
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law wliicli is strictly called natural; wliicH eouipreliends, in 
tlie first place, tlie abstaining from all tliat belongs to otliers, 
and the restitution of it if by any means in ' onr possession, 
the fulfilment of promises, tlie reparation of injury, and the 
right of human punishment. In a secondary sense, natural 
law extends to prudence, temperance,, and fortitude, as being 
suitable to man’s nature. And in a similar lax sense we have 
that land of justice itself called distributive {Stavs/jLTjTLKrj}^ 
which prefers a better man to a worse, a relation to a stranger, .'" 
a poorer man to a richer, according to the circiiinstanees of ■ 
the' party and the case.^ And this natural law is properly 
defined, tthe dictate of right reason, pointing ont a moral 
guilt or rectitude to be inherent in any action, on account of 
its agreement or disagreement with our rational and social 
nature : and consecj[nently that sncli an action is either for 
bidden or enjoined by God the author of nature.’^ It is so 
iniinutable, that God himself cannot alter it ; a position which 
lie afterwards limits by a restriction we have seen in Suarez, 
that if God comm emd any one to beldlled, or his goods to be 
taken, this would not render murder or theft lawful, but, 
being commanded by the lord of life and all things, it 
would cease to he murder or theft. This seems little better 
than a sophism unworthy of Grotius ; but he meant to dis- 
tinguish between an abrogation of the law of nature, and a 
dispensation with it in a particular instance. The original 
position, in fact, is not stated with sufficient precision or on 
a right principle. 

88. Voluntary or positive law is either human or revealed. 
Positive The former is either that of civil communities, 
law. which are assemblages of freemen, living in society 
for the sake of laws and common utility, or that of nations, 
which derives its obligation from the consent of all or many 
nations; a law which is to be proved, like all unwritten law, 
by continual usage and the testimony of the leaamed. The 
revealed law he divides in the usual manner, hut holds that 
no part of the Mosaic, so far as it is strictly a law, is at 

Prolegomena in librnm do Jure Belhim. moralcin tnrpitiKlinem ant necessitatem 

* Jus naturale est dietatum recUe moralcin, nc conseqncnter ab axictoro 
rationis, indieans actlii alien!, ex ejns natnra? I)eo talem actum ant votari ant 
corivenientia ant disconveniontia ciim praecipi. L, i. c. i. § 10. 
ipna natnra rationali ac sociali, iuesfie 
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present bin cling upon ns. But mncli of it is confirmed l)y tlie 
Cliristiaii ScriptnreSj and. much is also obligatory by the law 
of nature. This last law is to be applied, aprior% by the coii- 
forniity of the act in question to the natural and social nature 
of man : a posteriori^ by the consent of mankind ; the latter 
argiiinent, Iiowever, not being conclusive, but highly probable, 
when the ngTeement is found in all, or in all the more civilised 
iiatio.iis.^ 

89. Perfect rights, after the manner of the jurists, he dis- 
tinguishes from imperfect. The foinner are called Perfect and 
ma-y our own, properly speaking, the objects of what, rights!^^^ 
they styled commutative justice — the latter are denominated 
fitnesses (aptitudines), such as equity, gratitude, and domestic 
aiFeetion prescribe, but which are only the objects of distribu- 
tive or equitable justice. Tbis distinction is of the highest 
importance in the immediate subject of the work of G-rotius ; 
since it is agreed on all hands that no law gives a remedy for 
tlie denial of these, nor can we justly, in a state of nature, 
have recourse to arms in order to enforce them.^ 

00, War, however, as lie now proceeds to show, is not 
absolutely iiniandul either by the law of nature or x^awfuicases 
tliat of nations, or of revelation. The proof is, as 
usual with Grotius, very dihuse ; his work being in fact a 
magazine of arguments and examples with rather a super- 
erogatory 23rofusioTn‘'’' But the Anabaptist and Quaher super- 
vstitioii has vailed enough to render some of his refutation 
not unnecessary. After dividing war into public and private, 
and showing that the establishment of civil justice does not 
universal^ put an end to the right of private war, since cases 
may arise when the magistrate cannot be waited for, and 
others -where his interference cannot be obtained, he shows 
that the public war mn.y be either solemn and regular accord- 
ing to tlie law of nations, or less regular on a sudden emer- 
gency of self-defence ; classing also under the latter any war 
’which magistrates not sovereign may in peculiar circum- 
stances levy.^' And this leads him to inquire what constitutes 
sovereiguty ; detining, after setting aside other descriptions, 
that powder to be sovereign whose acts cannot be invalidated 

y Lib. i. c. 1. 

- lib ibid. 


“ C. 2. 
C\ 3, 
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at the pleasure of any other hiiinaii authority, except one, 
which, as in the case of a successor, has exactly the same 
sovereignty as itself.® 

91. Grotius rejects the opinion of those who hold the 
Resistance people to be everywhere sovereign, so that they 
unlawful, may restrain and punish kings lor misgovernment ; 
quoting many authorities for the irresponsibility of kings. 
Here he lays down the principles of non-resistance, which he 
more fully inculcates in the next chapter. But this is done 
with many distinctions as to the nature of the principality, 
which may be held by very different conditions. He speaks 
of patrimonial kingdoms, which, as he supposes, may be 
alienated like an inheritance. But where the government 
can be traced to xiopular consent, he owns that this power of 
alienation should not be presumed to be conix>rised in the 
grant. Those, he says, are much deceived who think that 
in kingdoms where the consent of a senate or other body is 
required for new laws, the sovereignty itself is divided; for 
these restrictions must be understood to have been imposed 
by the prince on his own will, lest he should be entrapped 
into something contrary to his deliberate intention.*^ Among 
other things in this chapter, he determines that neither an 
unequal alliance, that is, where one party I'etains great ad- 
vantages, nor a feudal homage takes away the character of 
sovereignty from the inferior, so far at least as authority over 
his own subjects is concerned. 

92. In the next chapter, Grotius dwells more at length 
on the alleged right of subjects to resist their governors, and 
altogether repels it, with the exception of strict self-defence, 
or the improbable case of a hostile spirit, on the prince’s 
part, extending to the destruction of his people. Barclay, 
the opponent of Buchanan and the Jesuits, had admitted the 
right of resistance against enormous cruelty. If the king 
ha,s abdicated the go verximent, or manifestly relinquished it, 
he may, after a time, be considered merely a private person. 
But mere negligence in government is by no means to be 
reckoned a relinquishment.® And he also observes that, if 

“ Siimma potestas ilia dlcitur, eiijus possiut reddi. § 7. 
actus alteritis juri non subjacet, ita ut § 18. 

alterius voluntatis bumause arbitrio irriti ® vSi rex aut alius quis imperium ab- 
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the soYereigTitj be , divided between a king and part of Ms 
subjects, or the whole, he may be resisted by force in usurp- 
ing their share, because he is no longer sovereign as to that ; 
which he holds to be the case, even if the right of war be in 
him, since that must be understood of a foreign war, and it 
could not be maintained that those who partake the sove- 
reignty hawe not, the right to defend it in which predicament 
a king may lose even his own share by the right of .war. ^ ^ He 
proceeds to the case of usurpation ; -.not such .as, .is '.vrarranted 
.by.. long prescription, but while the circumstances. that led to 
the unjust posses.sion. subsist. ■■ Against- such .an aisnrper he' 
thinks it lawful to rebel, so long as- there is no treaty or vo- 
luntary act of allegiance, at least if the government de, jure, 
sanctions, the iiisiirrectioii. But where there may be a. doubt 
whether the la wfiil ruler has not acquiesced in the usurpation, 
a private person ought rather to. stand by possession, than to 
take the (lecisioiiiipon himself/ 

, 93. The right of .war, 'which 'we must here understand in 
the largest sense, the employment of force to resist ah iia- 
ibrce, though by private men, -resides in all ■ma'ii- ri”fitofwar. 
kind. Solon, he says, tanght us that those commomroalths 
would, be happy Avherein each man thought the injuries of 
others were like his own.® 'The mere sociability of human 
nature ought to suggest this to us. And, though Grotiiis 
does not proceed witli this subject, he would not have doubted 
that we are even bound by the law of nature, not merely that 
we have a right, to protect the lives and goods of others 
against lawless violence, without the least reference to posi- 
tive law or the comm and of a niagistoate.^ If this has been 
preposterously doubted, or affected to be doubted, in. England 
of late years, it has been less owing to the pedantry which 
demands a:ii express written law ux>oii the most pressing 
emergency, than to lukewarmness, at the best, in the public 
cause of order and justice. The expediency of vindicating 
these by the slaughter of the aggressors must depend on the 

(licavit, nnt ninnifc.^le liabot pro derf> Zv i) rcat/ ahiamfievcay ov^^rrop ot jurj 

lieio, in pnsl' id tornpas omnia it a^iKovix^vm ‘irpo^aKkovrai Kai imKa(ovffi 
Ci'ut, (■|n:v* in ])r!vaiuin. Bed minimi tous? aStKowi'ras, XJt eadei’a vim-iila, 
pro diToliolu luil.H'ro ivm eoiiscndns est, Bidlieit tiatuno cumiiainio. 

tjiii vsnii ti’iictat ticgliguutiub, 0. 4, § 9. ^ He lays this down e.xpressly after- 

^ § 2H. wards, L. ii. c. 20. 
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peculiar circumstances; but the riglit is paramount to auj 
positiye laws, even if^ which with us is not the case, it were 
difficult to be proved from them. 

94. We now arrive at the first and fundamental inquiry, 
Bigiitofseif- is the right of self-defence, including the de- 
defence. fence of what is our own. There can, says Grotius, 
be no just cause of war (that is, of using force, for he is now 
on the most general ground) but injury. For this reason he 
will not admit of wars to preserve the balance of power. An 
imminent injury to ourselves or our property renders re- 
pulsion of the aggressor by force legitimate. But here he 
argues rather weakly a.nd inconsistently through excess of 
charity, and acknowledging the strict right of killing one 
who would otherwise kill us, thinks it more praiseworthy to 
accept the alternative.V The right of killing one who inflicts 
a smaller personal injury he wholly denies ; and with respect 
to a robber, while he admits he may be slain by natural law, 
is of opinion that the Gospel has greatly limited the privilege 
of defending our property by such means. Almost all jurists 
and theologians of his day, he says, carry it farther than lie 
does.^"^ To prublic warfare he gives a greater latitude than to 
private self-defence, hut without assigning any satisfactory 
reason; the true reason being that so rigid a scheme of ethics 
wmald have rendered his book an Utopian theory, instead of 
a practicable code of law. ' 

95. Injury to our rights, therefore, is a just cause of war. 
But what are our rights? What is projrertv ? whence 
does it come? what may be its subjects? in whom does it 
reside? Till these questions are determined, we can have 
but crude and indefinite notions of injury, and consequently 
of the ifights we have to redress it. The disquisition is 
necessary, but it must be long ; unless, indeed, we acquiesce 
in what we find already written, and seek for no stable piiii- 
ciples upon which this grand and primary question in civil 
society, the rights of property and dominion, may rest. Here 
then begins wdiat has seemed to many the abandonment by 
Grotius of his general subject, and what certainly suspends 

* Lib. ii. c. 1, § 8. Gronovius ob- ^ Ilodie omnes ferme tarn jnrlscon- 
sorves jRthily and truly on this ; melius siilti quam theologi doceant reete homi- 
oacidi quam occidare injuria; non melius nes a nobis interfici rerum defendenda- 
oeeidi injuria quam oecidere jure. rum causa. §3 3, 
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for a considerable time tlie inquiry into international law^ 
but still notj as it seems to me, an episodical digression, at 
least for tlie greater part, but a natural and legitimate iiwes- 
tigation, springing immediately from the principal theme of 
the work, connected with it more closely at seyeral intervals, 
and ultimately reverting into it. But of this the reader will 
Judge as we proceed with the analysis. 

96. Grotius begins with rather too romantic a picture of 
the early state of the world, when men lived on the its origin 
spontaneous fruits' of the earth, with no property atious. 
except in what each had taken from the common mother’s 
lap. But this happy condition did not, of course, last very 
long, and mankind came to separate and exclusive possession, 
each for himself and against the world. Original occupancy 
by persons, and division of lands by the community he 
rightly holds to be the two sources of territorial propriety* 
Occupation is of two sorts, one by the community (per 
tiniversitatem), the other (per fundos) by several possession* 
What is not thus occupied is still the domain of tlie state. 
Grotius conceives that mankind have reserved a right of 
taking wb.at belongs to others in extreme necessity. It is a 
still more remarkable limitation of the right of property, 
that it carries very far his notions of that of tx^ansit, main- 
taining that not only rivers, but the territory itself of a state 
may he peaceably entered, and that permission cannot be 
refused, consistently with natural law, even in the ease of 
armies ; nor is the apprehension of incurring the hostility of 
the power who is thus attacked by the army passing through 
our territory a suflieient excuse.™ This of course must now 
be exploded. Nor can, he thinks, the transit of merchandise 
be forbidden or impeded by levying any furtlier tolls than 
are required for the incident expenses. Strangers ouglit to 
be allowed to settle, on condition of obeying the laws, and 
even to occupy any waste tracts in the teriitoiw a position 
equally untenable. It is less unreasonably that lie maintains 
the general right of mankind to buy wdiat they want, if the 
other piirty can spare it ; but he extends too far his principle 
that no nation can he excluded by another from privileges 

® Sie etiaui riichiH ab eo in qiieni iiogamlara traiLsifcum non Talet. I/ib.ii* 
beiliim movet is qui transit, ad ■ c. 2, | 13. “ § 16. 17. 
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•wMcli it concedes to the rest of tlie world. In all these po- 
sitions, howeYer, we perceiYe the enlarged and philanthropic 
spirit of the system of Grotiiis, and his disregard of the 
usages of mankind, when they clashed with his Christian prin- 
ciples of justice. But as the Yery contrary supposition has 
been established in the belief of the present generation, it 
may be doubtful whether his own testimony will be thought 
sufficient, 

97. The original acquisition of property was, in the in - 
Eisriitof faiiOY of human societies, by diYision or by occn- 
occTipancy. pancy ; it is now by occupancy alone. Paiilliis 
has reckoned as a mode of original acquisition, if we haye 
caused anything to exist, si quid ipsi, ut in reruin natura 
esset, fecimus. This, though not well expressed, must mean 
the produce of labour. Grotius obseryes, that this resolves 
itself into a continuance of a prior right, or a new one by 
occupancy, and therefore no peculiar mode of acquisition. 
In those things which naturally belong to no one, there 
may be two sorts of occupation, dominion or soYereignty, 
and property. And in the former sense at least, rivers and 
bays of the sea are capable of occupation. In what manner 
this may be done he explains at length.® But those who 
occupy a portion of the sea have no right to obstruct others 
in fishing. This had been the subject of a controversy of 
Grotius with Selden 5 the one in his Mare Liberum denying, 
the other in his Mare Clausum sustaining, the right of 
England, to exclude the fishermen of Holland from the 
seas which she asserted to be her own. 

98. The right of occupancy exists as to things derelict or 
neiinquisii- ^i^bandoiied by their owners. But it is of more impor- 
mentofit. tauco to coiisider the i 3 resumptions of such relin- 
quishment by sovereign states, as distinguished from mere 
prescription. The non-claim of the owner during a long 
period seems the only means of giving a right where none 
originally existed. It must be the silent acquiescence of one 
who knows his rights and has his free will. But when this 
abandonment has once taken place, it bars unborn claim- 
ants ; for he who is not born, Grotius says, has no rights ; 
ejus qui nondutn est natus nullum est jus.^ 

« 0 . 3 . 
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99« A right over persons may be acquired in three ways^ 
by generatioiij by tlieir consent, by tlieir crime. pj„.|^toTer 
In cliildreii we are to consider three periods ; that ^J^nera- 
of imperfect judgment, or infancy, that of adult 
age in the father’s family, and that of einaiicipation or foris- 
femiliatioii, when they have ceased to form a part of it. In 
the first of these, a child is capable of property in possession, 
blit not in enjoyment. In the second, he is subject to the 
parent only in actions wdiich affect the family. In the third, 
he is wholly his own master. All beyond this is positive 
hw. The paternal power was almost peculiar to the Eo- 
inans, though the Persians are said to have had something 
of the same. Grotius, we perceive, was no ally of those who 
elevated the patriarchal power, in order to found upon it a 
despotic polity ; nor does he raise it by any means so high 
as Bodin. The customs of Eastern nations would, perhaps, 
have warranted somewhat more than he concedes.^ 

100. Consent is the second mode of acquiring dominion. 
Tlie consociation of male and female is the first consent, 
species of it, •which is principally in marriage, for 

which the promise of the woman to be faithfol is required. 
But he thinks that there is no mutual obligation by the 
law of nature ; wdiich seems designed to save the polygamy 
of the patriarchs. He then discusses the chief questions as 
to divorce, polygamy, clandestine marriages, and incest ; 
holding, that no unions are forbidden by natural law except 
in the direct line. Concubines, in the sense of the Eoinan 
jurisprudence, are true Christian wives/ 

101. In all other consociations except marriag’e, it is a^ 
rule that the majority can bind the niinoritj. Of ^.onmon- 
these the principal is a commonwealth. And here 

he mainto-iiis the right of every citizen to leave his country, 
and that the state retains no right' over those whom it has 
banished. Subjection, which may arise from one kind of 
consent, is either private or public;; the former is of several 
species, among wiiich adoption, in the Eoman sense, is the 
noblest, and servitude the meanest. In the latter case, the 
master has not the right of life and death over his servant>s, 
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thougil some laws give Hm impunity. He is perplexed 
about tlie riglit over persons born in slavery, since Ms 
theory of its origin will not support it. But, in the case 
of public subjection, where one state becomes voluntarily 
subject to another, he finds no difficulty about the unborn, 
because the people is the same, notwithstanding the suc- 
cession of individuals ; which seems paying too much defer- 
ence to a legal fiction.® 

102. The right of alienating altogether the territory he 
Eigiatof grants to patrimonial sovereigns. But he denies 
subjects. that a part can be separated from the rest without 
its consent, either by the community, or by the sovei'eign, 
however large his authority may be. This he extends to 
Alienation subjectiou of the kingdom to vassalage. The right 
of alienating private property by testament is 
founded, he thinks, in natural law a position wherein I 
can by no means concur. In conformity with this, he 
derives the right of succession by intestacy from the pre- 
sumed intention of the deceased, and proceeds to dilate on 
the different rules of succession established by civil laws. 
Yet the rule that paternal and maternal heirs shall take 
respectively what descended from the ancestors on each 
side, he conceives to be founded in the law of nature, 
though subject to the right of bequest.^ 

103. In treating of the acquisition of property by the 
Eigiits of law of nations, he means only the arbitrary con- 
posfave^uw. stitutions of the Eoman and other codes. Some 
of these he deems founded in no solid reason, though the 
lawgivers of every country have a right to determine such 
matters as they think fit. Thus the Eoman law recognises 
no property in animals /era? nahirce^ which that of modern 
nations gives, he says, to the owner of the soil where they 
are found, not unreasonably any moi* ** e than the opposite 
maxim is unreasonable. So of a treasure found in the 
earth, and many other cases, wherein it is hard to say that 


* C. r5. CHse is stronger tlie other •way, in return 

* LL 6, § 14. for early protection. Barheyrac thinks 

** Id. 7. In this chapter Grotius de- that aliment is due to children hy strict 

cides that parents are nc(t bonnd by strict right during inhuicy. 
justice to maintain their children. The 
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tlie law of nature and reason prescribes one rule more tliaii 
anotlier/ 

104. Tlie riglits of sovereigntj and property may termi- 
iiale by extinction of tlie ruling or possessing Extinction 
family witbout provision of successors. Slaves 

tlieii become free, and subjects tlieir own masters. For 
tliere can be no new riglit by occupancy in such. But a 
people or community may cease to exist, though the 
identity of persons or even of race is not necessary for its 
coiitiiiuance. It may expire by voluntary dispersion, or by 
subjugation to another state. But mere change of place by 
simiiltaiieous emigration will not destroy a political society, 
iniich less a cbange of internal government. Hence a re- 
public becoming a monarchy, it stands in the same rela- 
tion to other communities as before, and, in particular, is 
subject k> all its former debts. y 

105. Ill a chapter on the obligations which the right of 
property imposes on others than the proprietor, we some casu. 
find some of the more delicate cpiestions in the tioiis. 

c isuistry of natural law, such as relate to the bona fide 
possessor of another’s property. Grotius always siding with 
the stricter moralists, asserts that he is bound not only to 
restox^e the substance but the intermediate profits, without any 
claim for the valuable consideration which he may have paid. 
His commeixtatoi', Barbeyi^ac, of a later and laxer school 
of casuistry, denies much of this doctrine-^' 

106. That great branch of ethics which i^elates to the 
obligation of promises has been so diffusively handled by the 

* I 8. ' parum plaeeret. This, IioweTOr, is very 

y I 2. At the end of tliis chapter, Oro- uncaiidid, as Barbeyrac truly points out ; 
tins uiifurtimatoly rais(?s a quest, ion, his since neither of these could take much 
feoiutiuii of wliiclihiid hhii open to cen- interest in a theory which reseiTed a 
sure, lie inquires to wlionx the coun- supremacy over the world to the Rouian 
tries formerly subject to tlie Koman people. It is probably the weakest 
empire beloim;? And here Im comes to passage in ail the writings of G-rotius, 
the iaeonceivable paradox that that em- though, there are too many which do not 
piro and tin^ rights of the citizens of enhance his fame. 

Kurue still subsist. Grouovius bitterly * G. 10. Our own jurisprudence goes 
reimu’ks, in a note on this passage : Mi- upon the principles of Grutius, and even 
ruiu est hoc loco summuni virum, cum denies, the possessor by a bad title, 
in pravipun quasi ione noil male senti ret, though bond fide, any indemuiflcation 
ill to! saieluNis FCcoBjtvisse, totque mon- for what he may have laid mt to the 
struct chiimcras confinxisse, ut aliqiiid benefit of the pri^pcrty, which semis 
novum diecrit-, et Gi'nnanis potius ludi- hardly consonant to the strictest rales 
brium dc-beret, qiiam Galiis et Papie of natural law. 
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casuists, as well as pliilosopliers, tliat Grotiiis deserves mucli 

credit for tlie brevity with wiiicli lie bas laid down 

Promises. t t t 

the simple principles, and discussed some of the more 
difficult problems. That mere promises, or miclapacta^ where 
there is neither mutual benefit, nor what the jurists call 
synallagmatic contract, are binding on the conscience, 
whatever they may be, or ought to be, in law, is maintained 
against a distinguished civilian, Francis Coiiiiaii ; nor does 
Barbeyrac seem to dispute this general tenet of moral philo- 
sophers. Puffendorf however says, that there is a tacit 
condition in promises of this kind, that they can be performed 
without great loss to the promiser, and Cicero holds them to 
be released, if their performance would be more detrimental 
to one party, than serviceable to the other. This gives a 
good deal of latitude; but perhaps they are in such cases 
open to compensation without actual fulfilment. A promise 
given without deliberation, according to Grotius himself, is not 
binding. Those founded on deceit or error admit of many 
distinctions ; but he determines, in the celebrated question of 
extorted promises, that they are valid by the natural, though 
their obligation may be annulled by the civil law. But 
the promisee is bound to release a promise thus unduly 
obtained.^ These instances ‘are sufficient to show' the spirit 
in which Grotius always approaches the decision of moral 
questions ; serious and learned, rather than profound in 
seeking a principle, or acute in establishing a distinction. 
In the latter quality he falls much below his annotator Bar- 
beyrac, who had, indeed, the advantage of coming nearly a 
century after him. 

107, In no part of his work has Grotius dwelt so much on 
Contracts. Ihe Tules and distinctions of the Roman law, as in 
his chapter on contracts, nor was it very easy or 

C. 11, § 7. Ifcis not very probable exist. Adam )Smith and Paley incline 
that the promisee vrill fxilfi.1 this obliga- to think the promise ought, under certain 
tioii in sxxch a case ; and the decision of circumstances, to be kept ; but the rea- 
Grotiiis, though conformable to that of sons they give are not founded on the 
the theological casuists in general, is jiistitia expleirix, which the proper obli- 
justly rejected by Puffendorf and Raiv gation of promises, as such, requires. It 
beyrae, ns 'well as by many writers of the is also a proof how little the moral sense 
lastcentiir 3 % The principle seems to bo of mankind goes along 'wdth the rigid 
that right and obligation in matters of casuists in this respect, that no one is 
'agreement are correlative, and where blamed for defending himself against 
the first docs not arise, the .second cannot a Imnd given through duress or illegal 
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desirable to avoid it.^ Tbe wisdom of those great men, from 
the fragments of whose determinations the existing jurispru- 
dence of Europe, in subjects of this kind, has been chiefly- 
derived, could not be set aside without presumption, nor 
appropriated without ingratitude. Less fettered, at least 
ill the best age of Eomaii jurisprudence, by legislative in- 
terference than our modern lawyers have commonly been, 
they resorted to no other principles than those of natural 
justice. That the Eoinaii law, in all its parts, coincides 
with the best possible platform of natural jurisprudence it 
would be foolish to assert ; but that in this great province, 
or rather demesne land, of justice, the regulation of con- 
tracts between man and man, it does not considerably 
deviate from the right line of reason, has never been dis- 
puted by anyone in the least conversant with the Pandects. 

108 . It will be manifest, however, to the attentive reader 
of Grotius in this chapter, that he treats the coijskiered 
subject of contract as a part of ethics rather than 
of jurisprudence ; and it is only by the frequent parallelism 
of the two sciences that the contrary conld be suspected. 
Thus he maintains that, equality being the princixfle of the 
contract by sale, either party is forced to restore the dif- 
ference arising from a misapprehension of the other, even 
without his own fault ; and this whatever may be the amount, 
though the civil law gives a remedy only where the difference 
exceeds one-half of the price.® Ah& in several other places 
he diverges equally from that law. Not that he ever con- 
templated what Smith seems to have meant by ^natural 
jurisprudence,’ a theory of the principles which ought to run 
through and to be the foundation of the laws of all nations. 
But he knew that the judge in the tribunal, and the inward 
judge ill the breast, even where their subjects of determination 
appear essentially the same, must have different boundaries 
to their jurisdiction ; and that, as the general maxims, and 
inflexible forms of external law, in attempts to accommodate 
themselves to the subtilties of casuistry, would become un- 

violence, if the plea lie a true one. the latter, and thus circuitoii sly to agree 

In a subsequent passage, 1. iii, c. 19, with the opposite class of casuists. 

§ 4, Grotius seems to carry this theory ** C. 12. 
of the duty of releasing an unjust pro- ® § 12. 
mise so far, as to deny the obligation of 

o o 2 
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certain and ai-bitrary, so the finer emotions of the conseienee 
would lose all their moral efficacy, by restraining the duties 
of justice to that which can be enforced by the law. In the 
course of this twelfth chapter we come to a question much 
debated in the time of Grotins, the lawfulness of usury, 
After admitting, against the comroon opinion, that it is not 
repugnant to the law of nature, he yet maintains the pro- 
hibition in the Mosaic code to be binding on all manldnd.^^ 
An extraordinary position, it would seem, in one who had 
denied any part of that system to be truly an universal law. 
This was, however, the usual determination of casuists ; 
but he follows it up, as was also usual, with so many ex- 
ceptions as materially relax and invalidate the application of 
his rule. 

109. The next chapter, on promissory oaths, is a corol- 
promissory l^st two. It wus tlic opiiiioii of Grotius, 

oaths. heen of all theologians, and, in truth, of all 

mankind, that a promise or contract not only becomes more 
solemn, and entails on its breach a severer penalty, by 
means of this adjuration of the Supreme Being, but may 
even acquire a substantial validity by it in cases where no 
p)rior obligation would subsist.® This chapter is distin- 
guished by a more than usually profuse erudition. But 
notwithstanding the rigid observance of oaths which he deems 
incumbent by natural and revealed law, he admits of a con- 
siderable authority in the civil magistrate, or other superior, 
as a husband or father, to annul the oaths of inferiors before- 
hand, or to dispense with them afterwards ; not that they 
can release a moral obligation, but that the obligation itself 
is incurred under a tacit condition of their consent. And he 
seems, in rather a singular manner, to hint a kind of approval 
of such dispensations by the church.^ 

110. Whatever has been laid down by Grotius in the 
Engage- last three chapters as to the natural obligations 
kings to- of mankind, has an especial reference to the 
jccts.'’ main purport of this great work, the duties of the 


^ § 20. ® C. 13. cipiini voliintate, quo magis cautiim sit 

^ § 20. Ex hoc fimdamento defendi piotati, ab eeclesise prsesidibus exer- 
possuut absoIiitioTies jiiraraentorum, qiise centur. 
oliiu a priucipibus, nunc ipsoi'um prin- 
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supreme power. But tlie engagements of sovereigns give 
rise to nianj questions which cannot occur in those of 
private men. In the chapter which ensues, on the pro- 
mises, oaths, and contracts of sovereigns, he confines him- 
self to those engagements which immediately affect their 
subjects. These it is of great importance, in the author’s 
assumed province of the general confessor or casuist of 
kings, to place on a right footing; because they have never 
wanted subservient counsellors, who would wrest the law of 
conscience, as w^ell as that of the land, to the interests of 
power. Grotius, in denying that the sovereign may revoke 
his own contracts, extends this case to those made by him 
during his minority, without limitation to such as have been 
authorised by his guardians.^ His contracts with his subjects 
create a true obligation, of which they may claim, though 
not enforce, the performance. He hesitates whether to call 
this obligation a civil or only a natural one; and in fact 
it can only be determined by positive law.^ Whether the 
successors of a sovereign are bound by his engagements 
must depend, he .observes, on the political constitution, and 
on the nature of the engagement. Those of an usurper he de- 
termines not to be binding, which should probably be limited 
to domestic contracts, though his language seems large 
enough to comprise engagements towards foreign states.^ 

Ill, We now return from what, in strict language, may 
pass for a long digression, though not a needless 
one, to the main stream oj international law. The 
title of the fifteenth chapter is on public treaties. After 
several di?isions, which it would at present he thought un- 
necessary to specify so much at length, Grotius enters on 
a question not then settled by theologians, whether alli- 
ances with infidel powers were in any circumstances law- 
ful, Francis I. had given great scandal in Europe by liis 
league with the Turk. And though Grotius admits the 
u’eneral lawfulness of such alliances, it is under limitations 
which would hardly have borne out the court of France in 
promoting the aggrandisement of the common enemy of 

« 0. 14, I 1. Imntur populi aiit rei’i regos, mini lii 

^ Coiarnd'ibiiK vero comm qiii yiiie jus obligandi popuhxm uon babuerunt. 
jure impt'riuru invusc'nint, non tone- § 14. 
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Cliristeiidom. Anotlier and inoi'e extensive head in the 
casuistry of nations relates to treaties that have heeii con- 
cluded without the authority of the sovereign. That he is 
not bound by these engagements is evident as a leading 
rule ; but the course whicii^ according to natural law, 
ought to be taken in such circumstances is often doubtful. 
The famous capitulation of the Eonian army at the Cau- 
dine Forks is in point* Grotius, a rigid casuist, deter- 
mines that the senate were not bound to replace their 
army in the condition from which the treaty had delivered 
them. And this seems to be a rational decision, though 
the Romans have sometimes incurred the censure of ill 
fa.ith for their conduct. But if the sovereign has not only 
by silence acquiesced in the engagement of his ambas- 
sador or general, which of itself, according to Grotiiis, -will 
not amount to an iinxdied ratification, but recognised it by 
some overt act of his own, he cannot afterwards plead the 
defect of sanction.^ 

112. Promises consist externally in vfords, really in the 
Their inter- hitentioH of the iiartics. But as the evidence of 
pretation. intention must usually depend on words, we 

should adapt our general rules to their natural meaning. 
Common usage is to determine the interpretation of agree- 
ments, except where terms of a technical sense have been 
employed. But if the expressions will bear different 
senses, or if there is some apparent inconsistency in differ- 
ent clauses, it becomes necessary to collect the meaning 
coiijecturally, from the nature of the subject, from the 
coiisequences of the prox^osed interpretation, and from, its 
bearing on other parts of the agreenient. This serves to 
exclude unreasonable and unfair constructions from the 
equivocal language, of treaties, such as was usual in former 
times to a degree which the greater prudence of contract- 
ing jia^ptios, if not their better faith, has rendered impos- 
sible in modexm Eurojxe. Among other rules of interpre- 
tation, -whether, in private or public engagements, he lays 
down one, familiar to the jurists, but concerning the 
validity of which some have doubted, that things fevour- 
able, as they style them, or conferring a benefit, are to be 
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construed largely ; tilings odious, or onerous to one party 
are not to be stretched beyond the letter. Our own law, 
as is well Iciiown, adopts this distinction between remedial 
and penal statutes ; and it seems (wherever that which is 
favourable in one sense is not odious in another) the most 
equitable principle in public conventions. The celebrated 
question, the cause, or, as Polybius more truly calls it, the 
pretext of the second Punic war, whether the terms of a 
treaty binding each party not to attack the allies of the 
other shall comxirehend those who have entered subse- 
quently into alliance, seems, but rather on doubtful grounds, 
to be decided in the negative. Several other cases fi*om. 
history are agreeably introduced in this chapter.^ 

113. It is often, he observes, important to ascertain 
whether a treaty be personal or real, that is, whether it 
affect only the contracting sovereign or the state. The 
treaties of republics are always real or peiunanent, even if 
the form of government should become monarchical; but 
the converse is not true as to those of kings, which are to 
be interpreted according to the probable meaning where 
there are no words of restraint or extension. A treaty 
subsists with a king though he may be expelled by his 
subjects: nor is it any breach of faith to take tip arms 
against an usurper with the lawful sovereign’s consent. 
This is not a doctrine which would now be endured 

114. Besides those rules of interpretation which depend 

on explaining the words of an engagement, there are others 
which must sometimes be employed to extend or limit the 
nieaning beyond any natural construction. Thus in the 
old law case, a bequest, in the event of the testator’s 
posthumous son dying, was held valid, where none was born, 
and instances of this kind are continual in the books of 
jurisprudence. It is equally reasonable sometimes to re- 
.straiii the .terms of a, promise, where they clearly appear to 
go beyond the design of the promisex*, or where supervenient 
circumstances indicate an exception which he would in- 
fallibly have made. A few sections in this place seem, 
perhaps, more lit to have been inserted in the eleventh 
chaiffer, .. ■ ■ : V , 

^ C. IG, . § 17.'.' ■ 
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115. There is a natural obligation to make amends for 
Obligation iiijurj to the iiatural riglits of anotlier, wMcli is es- 
iiiTjurj. tended by means of the establishment of property 
and of civil society to all which the laws have accorded 
Mm.^ Hence a correlative right arises, but a right which 
is to be distinguished from fitness or merit. The jurists 
were accustomed to treat expletive justice, which consists 
in giving to eveiy one what is strictly his own, separately 
from attributive justice, the equitable and right dispensation 
of all things according to desert. With the latter Grotius 
has nothing to do ; nor is he to be charged with introducing 
the distinction of perfect and imperfect rights, if indeed 
those |)hrases are as objectionable as some have accounted 
them. In the far greater part of this chapter he considers 
the principles of this important province of natural law, the 
obligation to compensate damage, rather as it affects private 
persons than sovereign states. As, in most instances, this 
falls within the jurisdiction of civil tribunals, the rules laid 
down by Grotius may to a hasty reader seem rather in- 
tended as directory to the judge, than to the conscience of 
the offending party. This, however, is not by any means 
the case ; he is here, as almost every where else, a master 
in morality and not in law. That he is not obsequiously 
following the Roman law will appear by his determining 
against the natural responsibility of the owner for injuries 
committed, without his fault, by a slave or a beast.® But 
sovereigns, he holds, ai'e answerable for the piracies and 
robberies of their subjects when they are able to prevent 
them. This is the only case of national law which he dis- 
cusses. But it is one of high importance, being in fact one 
of the ordinary causes of public hostility. This liability, 
however, does not exist, where subjects having obtained a 
lawful commission by letters of marque become common 
pirates, and do not return home. 

116. Thus far, the author begins in the eighteenth 
chapter, we have treated of rights founded on natural law, 

” CJ. 17. Pauperies, in the legal sense, wiiich has 

This is against what we read in the also some classical authority, means 
Bth title of the 4:th book of the Insti- damnum sine injuria, 
tutes. Si qnudrupes pauperienx fecerit. 
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with some little mixture of the arbitrary law of nations. 
We come now to those which depend wholly on 
the latter. Such are the rights of ambassadors, nations. 
We have now, therefore, to have recourse more to the usage 
of civilised people than to theroretical principles. The 
practice of mankind has, in fact, been so much more uni- 
form as to the privileges of ambassadors than other Those of 
matters of national intercourse, that they early dors.^®'’^" 
acquired the authority and denomination of public law. 
The obligation to receive ambassadors jfroni other sovereign 
states, the respect due to them, their impunity in offences 
committed by their principles or by themselves, are not 
indeed wholly founded on custom, to the exclusion of the 
reason of the case ; nor have the customs of mankind, even 
here, been so unlike themselves as to furnish no contradic- 
tory precedents ; but they afford perhaps the best instance 
of a tacit agreement, distingnishable both from moral right 
and from positive convention, which is specifically deno- 
minated the law of nations. It may be mentioned, that 
Grotius determines in favour of the absolute impunity of 
ambassadors, that is, their irresponsibility to the tribunals 
of the cotintry where they reside, in the case of personal 
crimes, and even of conspiracy against the government. 
This, however, he founds altogether upon what he conceives 
to have been the prevailing usage of civilised states.^ 

117. The next chapter, on the right of sepulture, appears 
more excursive than any other in the whole treatise, 

The right of sej)ulture can hardly become a 
public question, except in time of war, and as such it might 
have been shortly noticed in the third book. It supplies 
Grotius, however, with a brilliant prodigality of classical 
learning.^ But the next is far more important. It 
is entitled, On Punishments. The injuries done to 
iis by others give rise to our right of compensation and to 
our right of punishment. We have to examine the latter 
W'ith the more care, that many have fallen into mistakes 
from not duly apprehending the foundation and nature of 
punishment. Punishment is, as Grotius rather quaintly de- 
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fines it, Malum passionis, qnod iiifligitiir ob malum actioiiis, 
evil inflicted on anotber for the evil which he has committed. 
It is not a part of attributive and hardly of expletive justice ; 
nor is it, in its primary design, proportioned to the guilt of 
the criminal, but to the magnitude of the crime. All men 
have naturally a right to punish crimes, except those who 
are themselves equally guilty ; but though the criminal would 
have no ground to complain, the mere pleasure of revenge is 
not a sufficient motive to warrant us ; there must be an useful 
end to render punishment legitimate. This end may be the 
advantage of the criminal himself, or of the injured party, or 
of mankind in general. The interest of the injured party 
here considered is not that of reparation, which, though it 
may be provided for in punishment, is no proper part of it, 
but security against similar offences of the guilty party or of 
others. All men may naturally seek this security by punish- 
ing the offender, and though it is expedient in civil society 
that this right should be transferred to the judge, it is not 
taken away, where recourse cannot be had to the law. Every 
man may even, by the law of nature, punish crimes by which 
he has sustained no injury ; the public good of society re- 
quiring security against offenders, and rendering them com- 
mon enemies.^ 

118. Grotius next pi^oceeds to consider whether these 
rights of punishment are restrained by revelation, and con- 
cludes that a private Christian is not at liberty to punish 
any criminal, especially with death, for his own security or 
that of the public, but that the magistrate is expressly em- 
powered by Scripture to employ the sword against male- 
factors. It is rather an excess of scrupnlousness, that he 
holds it unbecoming to seek offices which give a jurisdiction 
in capital cases.® 

119. Many things essentially evil are not properly pun- 
ishable by hnman laws. Such are thoughts and intentions, 
errors of frailty, or actions from which, though morally 
wrong, human society suffers no mischief ; or the absence 
of such voluntary virtues as compassion and gratitude. 
Kor is it always necessary to inflict lawful punishment, 
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many circumstances warranting its remission. Tlie ground 
of punisliment is tlie guilt of the offender, its motive is 
the advantage expected from it. No punishment should 
exceed what is deserved, but it may be diminished accord- 
ing to the prospect of utility, or according to palliating cir- 
cumstances. But though punishments should bear propor- 
tion to offences, it does not follow that the criminal should 
suffer no more evil than he has occasioned^ which would 
give him too easy a measure of retribution. The genei’al 
tendency of all that Grotius has said in this chapter is 
remarkably indulgent and humane, beyond the practice or 
even the philosophy of his age.* 

120. War is commonly grounded upon the right of 
punishing injuries, so that the general principles upon 
which this right depends upon mankind ought well to be 
understood before we can judge of so great a matter of 
national law. States, Grotius thinks, have a right, analo- 
gous to that of individuals out of society, to punish heinous 
offences against the law of nature or of nations, thoiigii not 
affecting themselves, or even any other independent commu- 
nity. But this is to be done very cautiously, and does not 
extend to violations of the positive divine law, or to any 
merely barbarous and irrational customs. Wars undertaken 
only on this score are commonly suspicious. But he goes on 
to determine that war may be justly waged against those who 
deny the being and providence of God, though not against 
idolaters, much less for the sake of compelling any nation 
to embrace Christianity, unless they |>Tosecute its professors, 
in which case they are justly liable to punishment. He 
pronounces strongly in this place against the prosecution of 
heretics.'^ 

121. This is the longest chapter in the work of Grotius. 
Several of his positions, as the reader may probably have 
observed, would not bear a close scrutiny ; the rights of 
individuals in a state of nature, of magistrates in civil society, 
and of independent communities, are not kept sufficiently 
distinct ; the equivocal meaning of rights as it exists eor- 
relatively between two parties, and as it comprehends the 
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general oMigations of moral law, is not; always guarded 
against. It is, notwithstanding these defects, a valuable 
commentary, regard being had to the time when it appeared, 
on the principles both of penal jurisprudence and of the 
rights of war. 

122. It has been a great problem, whether the liability to 
Their re- puiiishmeut CRU be transmitted from one person to 
spoiisibiiity. another. This may be asked as to those who have 
been concerned in the crime, and those who have not. In 
the first case, they are liable as for their own offence, in hav- 
ing commanded, connived at, permitted, assisted, the actors 
in the crime before or after its perpetration. States are 
answerable for the delinquencies of their subjects when un- 
punished. They are also bound either to punish, or to 
deliver up, those who take refuge within their dominions 
from the justice of their own country. He seems, however, 
to admit afterwards, that they need only command such 
persons to quit the country. But they have a right to in- 
quire into and inform themselves of the guilt alleged, the 
ancient privileges of suppliants being established for the sake 
of those who have been unjustly persecuted at home. The 
practice of modern Europe, he owns, has limited this right 
of demanding the deliveiy or punishment of refugees witW 
narrow bounds. As to the punishment of those who have 
been wholly innocent of the offence, Grotius holds it univer- 
sally unjust, but distinguishes it from indirect evil, which 
may often fall on the innocent. Thus, when the estate of a 
father is confiscated, his children suffer, but are not punished; 
since their succession was onlyfc right contingent on his 
possession at his death It is a coBsequence from this prin- 
ciple, that a people SO far subject to its sovereign as to have 
had no control upon his actions, cannot justly incur punish- 
ment on account of them. 


0. 21, § 10. Hence it would follow, 
"by th .0 principle of Grotins, that onr law 
of forfeiture in high treason is just, 
hoiiig part of the direct punishment of 
the guilty ; hut that of attainder, or cor- 
ruption of blood, is unjust, being an in- 
fliction on the innocent alone. I incline 
to concur in this distinction, and think 
it at least plausible, though it was seldom 
or never taken in the discussions con- 


cerning those two laws. Confiscation is 
no more unjust towards the posterity of 
an offender than fine, from which of 
course it only differs in degree ; and, on 
the other hand, the law has as much 
right to exclude that posterity from en- 
joying property at all, as from enjoying 
that which descends from a third party 
through the blood, as we call it, of a 
criminal ancestor. 
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123. After distiiignisliiiig the causes of war into pretexts 
and motives, and setting aside wars without any Insufflcient 
assignable justification as mere robberies, he men- 

tions several pretexts which he deems insufficient, such as 
the aggrandisement of a neighbour, his construction of for- 
tresses, the right of discovery, where there is already a pos- 
sessor, however barbarous, the necessity of occupying more 
land. And here he denies, both to single men and to a 
people, the right of taking up arms in order to recover their 
liberty. He laughs at the pretended right of the emperor or 
of the pope to govern the world ; and concludes with a sin- 
gular warning against wars undertaken upon any pretended 
explanation of Scriptural prophecies/ It will be 33 ut,yof 
anticipated from the scrupulousness of Grotius in avoiding it. 
all his casuistry, that he enjoins sovereigns to abstain from 
war in a doubtful cause, and to use all convenient methods of 
avoiding it by conference, ai’bitration, or even by lot. Single 
combat itself, as a mode of lot, he does not wholly reject in 
this place. In answer to a question often put, Whether a 
war can be just on both sides ? he replies that, in I’elation to 
the cause or subject, it cannot be so, since there cannot be 
two opj^osite rights ; but since men may easily be deceived 
as to the real right, a war may be just on both sides with 
respect to the agents.^ In another part of his work, he ob- 
serves that resistance, even where the cause is not originally 
just, may become such by the excess of the other party. 

124. The duty of avoiding war, even in a just cause, as 
long as possible, is rather part of moral virtue in a 

large sense, than of mere j|stice. But, besides the 
obligations imposed on us by humanity and by Christian 
love, it is often expedient for our own interests to avoid war. 
Of this, however, he says little, it being plainly a matter of 
civil prudence with which he has no concern/ Dismissing, 
therefore, the subject of this chapter, he comes to the justice 
of wars undertaken for the sake of others. Sovereigns, 
he conceives, are not hound to take up arms in war for the 
defence of any one of their subjects who may be siibieeta. 
unjustly treated. Hence, a state may abandon those wdiom 
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it cannot protect witlioiit great loss to tlie rest; but wbetlaer 
an innocent subject may be delivered up to an enemy is a 
more debated questioB. Soto and Vasqiiez, casuists of great 
name, had denied this; Grotius, however, determines it 
affirmatively. This seems a remarkable exception from the 
general inflexibility of his adherence to the rule of right. 
For on what principle of strict justice can a people, any more 
than private persons, sacrifice, or put in jeopardy, the life 
of an innocent man P Grotius is influenced by the supposi- 
tion, that the subject ought voluntarily to surrender himself 
into the hands of the enemy for the public good ; but no man 
forfeits his natural rights by refusing to perform an action 
not of strict social obligation.^ 

125. Next to subjects are allies, whom the state has bound 
itself to succour ; and friendly powers, though with- 
out alliance, may also be protected from unjust at- 
tack. This extends even to all mankind; though war in 
behalf of strangers is not obligatory. It is also 
Strangers. deliver the subjects of others from ex- 

treme manifest oppression of their rulers ; and though this 
has often been a mere pretext, we are not on that account to 
deny the justice of an honest interference. He even thinks 
the right of foreign powers, in such a case, more unequivocal 
than that of the oppressed people themselves. At the close 
of this chapter he protests strongly against those who serve 
in any cause for the mere sake of pay, and holds them worse 
than the common executioner, who puts none but criminals 
to death.® 

126. In the twenty-sixth aiidtconcluding chapter of this 
None to socond hook, Grotius investigates the lawfulness 
unjust -vvar. 01 bearing arms at the command oi superiors, 
and determines that subjects are indispensably bound not 
to serve in a war which they conceive to be clearly un- 
just. He even inclines, though admitting the prevailing 
opinion to be otherwise, to think that, in a doubtful cause, 
they should adhere to the general moral rule in case of 
doubt, and refuse their personal service. This would evi- 
dently be impracticable, and ultimately subversive of poli- 
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tical society. It, liowever, denotes the extreme scrupulosity 
of his mind. One might smile at another proof of this, 
where he determines that the hangman, before the perform- 
ance of his duty, should satisfy himself as to the justice of 
the sentence.^ 

127. The rights of war, that is, of commencing hostility, 
have thus far been investigated with a comprehen- 
siveness that has sometimes almost hidden the sub- 

ject. We come now, in the third book, to rights in war. 
Whatever may be done in war is permitted either by the 
law of nature or that of nations. Grotius begins with the 
first. The means morally, though not physically, necessary 
to attain a lawful end are themselves lawful ; a proposition 
which he seems to understand relatively to the rights of 
others, not to the absolute moral quality of actions; distinc- 
tions which are apt to embarrass him. We have, therefore, 
a right to employ force against an enemy, though it may be 
the cause of suffering to innocent persons. The principles 
of natural law authorise us to prevent neutrals from furnish- 
ing an enemy with the supplies of war, or with any thing 
else essential for his resistance to onr just demands of redress, 
such as provisions in a state of siege. And it is remarkable 
that he refers this latter question to natural law, because he 
had not found any clear decision of it by the positive law of 
nations.® 

128. In acting against an enemy force is the nature of 
war. But it may be inquired, whether deceit is not 

also a lawful means of success ? The practice of 
nations and the authority ofi^nost writers seem to warrant it. 
Grotius dilates on different sorts of artifice, and after admit- 
ting the lawfulness of such as deceive by indications, comes 
to the question of words equivocal or wholly false. This he 
first discusses on the general moral’ principle of veracity, 
more prolixly, and with more deference to authority, than 
would suit a modern reader ; yet this basis is surely indis- 
pensable for the su]3port of any decision in public casuistry. 
The right, however, of employing falsehood towards an 
enemy, which he generally admits, does not extend to pro- 
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iiiises, wMcli are always to be kept^ wbetlier express or im- 
pliecl, especially wlien confirmed by oath. And more great- 
ness of mind, as well as more Christian simplicity, would be 
shown by abstaining wholly from falsehood in war. The 
law of nature does not permit ns to tempt any one to do that 
which in him would be criminal, as to assassinate his sovereign, 
or to betray his trust. But we have a right to make use oif 
his voluntary offers.^ 

129. Grotius now proceeds from the consideration of na- 
nmesaiKi law or justice to that of the general customs 

Sticks! of mankind, in which, according to him, the arbi- 
ueprisais. ti’aiy law of nations consists. By this, in the first 
place, though naturally no one is answerable for another, it 
has been established that the property of every citizen is, as 
it were, mortgaged for tho liabilities of the state to which 
lie belongs. Hence, if justice is refused to us by the sove- 
reign, we have a right to indemnification out of the i)roperty 
of his subjects. This is commonly called reprisals ; and it is 
a right which every private person would enjoy, were it not 
for the civil laws of most countries, which compel him to 
obtain the authorisation of his own sovereign, or of some 
tribimal. By an analogous right the subjects of a foreign 
state have sometimes been seized in return for one of our 
own subjects unjustly detained by their government.^ 

130. A regular war, by the law of nations, can only be 
Declarations between political communities. Wherever 

ofw. there is a semblance of civil justice and fixed law, 
such a community exists, however violent maybe its actions. 
But a body of pirates or robbers are not one. Absolute in- 
dependence, however, is not required for the right of war. 
A formal declaration of war, though not necessary by the 
law of nature, has been rendered such by the usage of civil- 
ised nations. But it is required, even by the former, that 
we should demand reparation for an injury, before we seek 
redress by force. A declaration of war may be conditional 
or absolute ; and it has been established as a ratification of 
regular hostilities, that they may not be confounded with the 
unwarranted acts of private men. Ho interval of time is 
required for their commencement after declaration.^ 

^ L. iii. e. I 
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131. All is lawful during war, in one sense of the word, 
wMcli bj the law and usage of nations is dispnnisli- 

able. And this, in formal hostilities, is as much the iiom over" 
right of one side as of the other. The subjects of 
our enemy, whether active on his side or not, become liable to 
these extreme rights of slaughter and pillage ; but it seems 
that, according to the law of nations, strangers should be 
exempted from them, unless by remaining in the country 
they serve his cause. Vfomen, children, and prisoners may 
be put to death ; quarter or capitulation for life refused. On 
the other hand, if the law of nations is less strict in this 
respect than that of nature, it forbids some things which 
naturally might be allowable means of defence, as the 
poisoning an enemy, or the wells from which he is to drink. 
The assassination of an enemy is not contrary to the law of 
nations, unless by means of traitors, and even this is held 
allowable against a rebel or robber, who are not protected by 
the rules of formal war. But the violation of women is con- 
trary to the law of nations.^ The rights of war with respect 
to enemies’ property ;tire unlimited, without exception even 
of churches or sepulchral monuments, sparing always the 
bodies of the dead, 

132. By the law of nature, Grotius thinks that we acquire 
a property in as much of the spoil as is sulKcient to indemnify 
us, and to |)miish the aggressor* But the law of nations 
carries this much farther, and gives an unlimited property in 
all that has been acquired by conquest, which mankind are 
boniid to respect. This right commences as soon as the 
enemy has lost all chance of recovering his losses ; which is, 
ill movables, as soon as they are in a place within our sole 
power. The transfer of property in territories is not so 
speedy. The goods of neutrals are not thus transferred, 
■when found in the cities or on board the vessels of an enemy. 
Whether the spoil belongs to the captors, or to their sovereign, 
is so disputed a question, that it can hardly be reckoned a 
part of that law of nations, or universal usage, with which 
Grotius is here concerned. He thinks, however, that what 
is taken in public enterprises appertains to the state ; and 
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tliat tliis lias been tbe general practice of inaiiMnd. Tbe 
civil laws of each people may modify tliis^, and have fre^ 
qiiently done so.^ 

1S3, Prisoners, by the law of nations, become slaves of 
Prisoners the captor, and their posterity also. He may treat 
them as he pleases with inipnnity. This has been 
established by the custom of manldiid, in order that the 
conqneror might be induced to spare the lives of the van- 
quished. Some theologians deny the slave, even when taken 
in an nnjnst war, the right of making his escape, from whom 
Grotiiis dissents. Bnt he has not a right, in conscience, to 
resist the exercise of his masters anthority. This law of 
nations as to the slavery of prisoners', as he admits, has not 
been nniversally received, and is now abolished in Christian 
countries out of respect to religion.^ Bnt, strictly, as an in- 
dividual may be reduced into slavery, so may a whole con- 
quered people. It is of course at the discretion of the con- 
queror to remit a portion of his right, and to leave as much 
of their liberties and possessions untouched as he pleases.® 
134. The next chapter relates to the right of postliminium, 
Bigbt oi one depending so much on the peculiar fictions of 
the Roman jurists, that it seems strange to discuss 
as part of an universal law of nations at all, Hor does 
it properly belong to the rights of war, which are between 
belligerent parties. It is certainly consonant to natural 
justice that a citizen returning from captivity should be fully 
restored to every privilege and ail property that he had 
enjoyed at home. In modern Europe there is little to which 
the jus postliminii can even by analogy be applied. It has 
been determined, in courts of admiralty, that vessels re- 
captured after a short time do not revert to their owner. 
This chapter must be reckoned rather episodical.^ 

135. We have thus far looked only at the exterior right, 
Moraiiimit- accopded by the law of nations to all who wage 
riSits^L regular hostilities in a just or unjust quarrel. This 
right is one of impunity alone, but before our own 
conscience, or the tribunal of moral approbation in mankind, 
many things hitherto spoken of as lawful must be condemned. 
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In the first place^ an unjust war renders all acts of force 
committed in its prosecution unjust^ and binds the aggressor 
before God to reparation. Every one, general or soldier, is 
responsible in such cases for the wrong he has commanded or 
perpetrated. Nor can any one knowingly retain the property 
of another obtained by such a war, though he should come 
to the possession of it with good faith.*^ And as nothing can 
be done, consistently with moral justice, in an unjust war, so, 
however legitimate our ground for hostilities may be, we are 
not at liberty to transgress the boundaries of equity and 
humanity. In this chapter, Grotius, after dilating with a 
charitable abundance of examples and authorities in favour 
of clemency in war, even towards those who have been most 
guilty in provoking it, specially indicates women, old men, 
and children, as always to be spared, extending this also to 
all whose occupations are not military. Prisoners are not to 
be put to death, nor are towns to be refused terms of capitu- 
lation, He denies that the law of retaliation, or the neces- 
sity of striking terror, or the obstinate resistance of an 
enemy, dispenses with the obligation of saving his life. 
Nothing but some personal crime can warrant the refusal of 
quarter or the death of a prisoner. Nor is it allowable to 
put hostages to death.’^* 

136. All unnecessary devastation ought to be avoided, such 
as the destruction of trees, of houses, especially Moderation 
ornamental and public buildings, and of every- 
thing not serviceable in war, nor tending to prolong it, as 
pictures and statues. Temples and sepulchres are to be 
spared for the same or even stronger reasons. Though it is 
not the object of Grotius to lay clown any political maxims, 
he cannot refrain in this place ii’om pointing out several con- 
siderations of expediency, which should induce us to restrain 
the licence of arms within the limits of natural law.® There 
is no right by nature to more booty, strictly speaking, than 
is sufficient for our indemnity, wherein are included the ex- 
penses of the war. And the pi’operty of innocent persons, 
being subjects of our enemies, is only liable in failure of 
those who are primarily aggressors.* 
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187. The persons of x^'isoners are only liable, in strict 
Ami to ^^Oral jiistice, so far as is required for satisfaction 
prisoners, injury. The slavery into which they may 

be reduced ought not to extend farther than an obligation of 
perpetual servitude in return for maintenance. The power 
over slaves by the law of nature is far short of what the 
arbitrary law of nations j>ermits, and does not give a right 
of exacting too severe labour, or of indicting punishment 
beyond desert. The peculium, or x^dvate acquisitions of a 
slave by economy or doiiatioii, ought to be reckoned his 
property. Slaves, however, captured in a just war, though 
one in which they have had no concern, are not warranted in 
conscience to escai^e and recover their liberty. But the 
children of such slaves are not in servitude by the law of 
nature, excex^t so far as they have been obliged to their 
master for subsistence in infancy. With respect to x:>risoners, 
the better course is to let them redeem themselves by a 
ransom, which ought to be moderate.^^ 

138. The acquisition of that sovereignty which was en- 

Aiso in con- ^ coiiqnered people, or by their rulers, is 

quest. only legitimate, so far as is warranted by the 

punishment they have deserved, or by the value of our 
own loss, but also so far as the necessity of securing ourselves 
extends. This last is what is often unsafe to remit out of cle- 
mency. It is a x^art of moderation in victory to incorporate 
the coiiqnered with our own citizens on equal terms, or 
to leave their independence on reasonable precautions for our 
own security. If this cannot be wholly conceded, their civil 
laws and municipal magistracies may be preserved, and, above 
ah, the free exercise of their religion. The interests of con- 
querors are as much consulted, generally, as their reputation, 
by such lenient use of their advantages,^ 

139. It is consonant to natural justice that we should 

And in re- T^store to the Original owners all of which they have 
gitution to despoiled in an unjust war, when it falls into our 

owners. hands by a lawful conquest, wdtliout regard to the 
usual limits of postliminium. Thus, if an ambitious state 
comes to be stripped of its usurpations, this should be not for 
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tlie benefit of the conqneror, but of the ancient possessors. 
Length of time, however, will raise the presumption of 
abandonment. y Nothing should be taken in war from 
neutral states, except through necessity and with compensa- 
tion. The most ordinary case is that of the passage of 
troops. The neutral is bound to strict impartiality in a war 
of doubtful justice.^ But it seems to be the opinion of 
Grotius, that, by the law of nature, every one, even a private 
man, may act in favour of the innocent party as far as the 
rights of war extend, exceiit that he cannot appropriate to 
himself the possessions of the enemy ; that right being one 
founded on indemnification. But civil and military laws have 
generally restrained this to such as obey the express order of 
their government.®' 

140. The licence of war is restrained either by the laws of 
nature and nations, which have been already dis- Promises to 
cussed, or by particular engagement. The obligation p?iXr 
of promises extends to enemies, who are still parts of the 
great society of mankind. Faith is to be kept even with 
tyrants, robbers, and pirates. He here again adverts to the 
case of a promise made under an unjust compulsion; and 
j) 0 ssibly his reasoning on the general principle is not quite 
put ill the most satisfactory manner. It would now be 
argued that the violation of engagements towards the worst 
of mankind, who must be supposed to have some means of 
self-defence, on account of which we propose to treat with 
them, would produce a desperation among men in similar 
circumstances injurious to society. Or it might be urged, 
that men do not lose by their cxnmes a right to the perform- 
niance of all engagements, especially when they have fulfilled 
their own share in them, but only of such as involve a positive 
injustice towards the other party. In this place he repeats 
hig former doctrine, that the most invalid promise may be 
rendered binding by the addition of an oath. It follows, 
from tlie general rule, that a prince is bound by his en- 
gagements to rebel subjects; above all, if they have had tlie 
precaution to exact his oath, iind thus a change in the 
constitution of a monarchy may legitimately take j>laee, and 
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it may become mixed instead of absolute by tbe irrevocable 
concession of tbe sovereign. Tlie rule, tbat promises .made 
under an unjust compulsion are not obligatory^ bas no appli- 
cation ill a public and regular war.^ Barbeyrac remarks on 
tbis, that if a conqueror^ like Alexander^ subdues an un- 
offending people with no specious pretext at all, be does not 
perceive why they should be more bound in conscience to 
kee|) the promises of obedience they may have been compelled 
to enter into, than if be bad been an ordinary bandit. And 
this remark shows us, that tbe celebrated problem in casuistry, 
as to the obligation of compulsory, promises, has far more 
important consequences than the payment of a petty sum to 
a robber. In two cases, however, Grotius bolds that we are 
dispensed from keeping an engagement towards an enemy. 
One of these is, when it has been conditional, and tbe other 
party has not fulfilled bis fjart of tbe convention. This is of 
course obvious, and can only be oxien to qnestioiis as to the 
precedence of tbe condition. Tbe other case is where we 
retain what is due to us by way of comp)ensation, notwith- 
standing our pi'omise. This is permissible in certain in- 
stances.® 

141. Tbe obligation of treaties of peace depends on their 
Treaties con- coiicluded by the antbority which, according 

competSt constitution of tbe state, is sovereign for this 

antbority. purjiGse. Eiigs wbo do iiot possess a patrimonial 
sovereignty cannot alienate any part of their dominions 
without tbe consent of tbe nation or its representatives; 
they must even have tbe consent of tbe city or jirovince 
which is thus to be transferred. In ]3atrimoiiial kingdoms, 
tbe sovereign may alienate tbe whole, bnt not always a part, 
at pleasure. He seems, however, to admit an ultimate right 
of sovereignty, or dominium eminens^ by which all states may 
dispose of the property of their subjects, and consequently 
alienate it for the sake of a great advantage, but subject to 
the obligation of granting them an indemnity. He even 
holds that the community is naturally bound to indemnify 


^ C. 19, § 11. There seems, as lias promises, whicli lie maintains in the se- 
he^n intimated above, to be some incon- cond book ; and now, as far as I collect 
sistency in the doctrine of Grotius with his moaning, denies by implication, 
respect to the general obligation of such « C. 19. 
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private subjects for the losses they sustain in war, though 
this right of reparation may be taken away by civil laws. 
The right of alienation by a treaty of peace is only question- 
able between the sovereign and his subjects ; foreign states 
may presume its validity in their own favour.^ 

142. Treaties of peace are generally founded on one of two 
principles ; that the jparties shall return to the con- Matters re- 
dition wherein they were before the commencement 

of hostilities, or that they shall retain what they possess at 
their conclusion. The last is to be presumed in a case of 
doubtful interpretation. A treaty of peace extinguishes all 
public grounds of quarrel, whether known to exist or not, 
but does not put an end to the claims of private men subsist- 
ing before the war, the extinguishment of which is never to 
be presumed. The other rules of interpretation which he 
lays down are, as usual with him, derived rather from natural 
equity than the practice of mankind, though with no neglect 
or scorn of the latter. He maintains the right of giving an 
asylum to the banished, but not of receiving large bodies of 
men who abandon their country.® 

143. The decision of lot may be adopted in some cases, 
in order to avoid a war, wherein we have little chance of re- 
sisting an enemy. But that of single combat, according to 
Grotius’s opinion, though not repugnant to the law of na- 
ture, is incompatible with Christianity ; unless in the case 
where a party, unjustly assailed, has no other means of de- 
fence. Arbitration by a neutral power is another method of 
settling difierences, and in this we are bound to acquiesce. 
Wars may also be terminated by implicit submission or by 
capitulation. The rights which this gives to a conqueror 
have been alread}^ discussed. He concludes this chai)ter 
with a few observations upon hostages and pledges. With 
respect to the latter he holds that they may be reclaimed 
after any lapse of time, unless there is a presumption of tacit 
abandonment,^ 

144. A truce is an interval of war, and does not require a 
fresh declaration at its close. No act of hostility Truces and 
is lawful during its continuance ; the infringement 
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of tliis rale by eitlier party gives tlie other a right to take 
up amis without delay. Safe-eoiiducts are to he construed 
liberally, rejecting every meaning of the words which does 
not reach their spirit. Thus a safe-conduct to go to a place 
implies the right of returning unmolested. The ransom of 
prisoners ought to be favomed.^ A state is bound by the 
coiiYeiitioiis in "war made by its officers, provided they are 
such as may reasonably be presumed to lie within their dele- 
gated authority, or such as they have a special commission 
to warrant, known to the other contracting party. A state 
is also bound by its tacit ratification in permitting the 
execution of any part of such a treaty, though in itself not 
obligatory, and also by availing itself of any advantage 
thereby, Grotius dwells afterwards on many distinctions 
relating to this subject, which however, as far as they do not 
resolve themselves into the general principle, are to be con- 
sidered on the ground of positive regulation 

145. Private ^lersons, wdiether bearing arms or not, are 
Those of as much bound as their superiors by the engage- 
persons. ments they contract with an enemy. This applies 
particularly to the parole of a prisoner. The engagement 
not to serve again, though it has been held null by some 
jurists, as contrary to our obligation towards our country, is 
valid. It has been a question, whether the state ought to 
compel its citizens to keep their word towards the enemy? 
The better opinion is that it should do so; and this has been 
the practice of the most civilised nations.^ Those who put 
themselves under the protection of a state engage to do no- 
thing hostile towards it. Hence such actions as that of 
ZoiDyrus, who betrayed Babylon under the guise of a refugee, 
are not excusable. Several sorts of tacit engagemeiits are 
established by the usage of nations, as that of raising a white 
flag in token of a desire to suspend arms. These are excep- 
tions from the general rule which authorises deceit in war.^' 
In the concluding chapter of the whole treatise Grotius 
briefly exhorts all states to preserve good faith and to seek 
peace at all times, upon the mild principles of Christianity,”^ 
146. If the reader has had the patience to make his way 
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tliroiigli tlie abstx^aet of Grotins^ De Jure Belli, that we have 
placed before him, he will be fully prepared to judge Objections 
of the criticisms made upon this treatise by Paley made by 
and Dugald Stewart. ^ The writings of Grotius reSiaSi’e. 
and Puffeiidorf,’ says the former, ^ are of too forensic a 
cast, too much mixed up with civil law and with the juris- 
prudence of Germany, to answer precisely the design of a 
system of ethics, the direction of private consciences in the 
general conduct of human life.’ But it was not the intention 
of Grotiu^we are not at present concerned with Puflfendorf) 
to furnish a system of ethics; nor did any one ever hold 
forth his treatise in this light. Upon some most important 
branches of morality he has certainly dwelt so full/ as to 
answer the purpose of directing the private conscience in 
the conduct of life.’ The great aim, however, of his inquiries . 
was to ascertain the principles of natural right applicable to 
i iidependent co m mun ities . 

147. Paley, it must be owned, has a more specious ground 
of accusation in his next charge against Grotius for the pro- 
fusion of classical quotations. ^ To any thing more than 
ornament they can make no claim. To propose them as 
serious arguments, gravely to attempt to establish or fortify 
a moral duty by the testimony of a Greek or Roman poet, is 
to trifle with the reader, or rather take off his attention from 
all just principles in morals.’ 

148. A late eminent writer has answered this from the 
text of Grotius, but in more eloquent language than 
Grotius could have employed. ^ Another answer, 

says Mackintosh, 4s due to some of those who have criticised 
Grotius, and that answer might be given in the words of 
Grotius himself. He was not of such a stupid and servile 
cast of mind, as to quote the opinions of poets or orators, of 
historians and philosophers, as those of judges from whose 
decision there was no apjieal. He quotes them, as he 
tells us himself, as witnesses, whose conspiring testimony, 
mightily strengthened and confirmed by their discordance on 
almost every other sidjject, is a conclusive proof of the un- 
animity of the whole liuman race on the great rules of duty 
and the fundamental principles of morals. On such matters, 
poets and orators are the most unexceptionable of all wit- 
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nesses ; for they address themselves to the general feelings 
and sympathies of mankind ; they are neither warped by 
system, nor perverted by sophistry ; they can attain none of 
their objects ; they can neither please nor x^ersnade, if they 
dwell on moral sentiments not in unison with those of their 
readers, hfo system of moral xdiilosophy can surely disregard 
the general feelings of human nature, and the according 
judgment of all ages and nations. But where are these feel- 
ings and that judgment recorded and preserved ? In those 
very writings which Grotius is gravely blamed having 
quoted. The usages and laws of nations, the events of his- 
tory, the opinions of philosophers, the sentiments of orators 
and poets, as well as the observation of common life, are, in 
truth, the materials out of which the science of morality is 
formed ; and those who neglect them are justly chargeable 
with a vain attempt to philosophise without regard to fact 
and experience, the sole foundation of all true philosophy.’ 

149. The passage in Grotius which has suggested this 
noble defence will be found above. It will be seen on re- 
ference to it, that he proposes to quote the poets and orators 
cautiously, and rather as ornamental than authoritative sup- 
ports of his argument. In no one instance, I believe, will 
he be found to ^ enforce a moral duty,’ as Paley imagines, by 
their sanction. It is nevertheless to be fairly acknowledged, 
that he has sometimes gone a good deal farther than the 
rules of a pure taste allow in accumulating quotations from 
the poets ; and that, in an age so imx3atient of prolixity as the 
last, this has stood much in the way of the general reader. 

150. But these criticisms of Paley contain very trifling 
Censures of ^eusure ill comparisou with the unbounded scorn 
Stewart. poured OB Grotius by Dugald Stewart, in his first 
Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy. I have never 
read these pages of an author whom I had unfortunately not 
the opportunity of personally knowing, but whose researches 
have contributed so much to the delight and advantage of 
mankind, without pain and surprise. It would be too much 
to say that, in several parts of this Dissertation, by no means 
in the first class of Stewart’s writings, other x^^^^ofs of 

“ MaRkintosli, DiscoMse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations, p. 23 
. todit, 1828). 
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precipitate judgment do not occur; but tbat lie should bave 
spoken of a work so distinguislied by fame, and so effective, 
as lie liimself admits, over the public mind of Europe, in terms 
of unmingled depreciation, without having done more than 
glanced at some of its pages, is an extraordinary symptom of 
that tendency towards prejudices, hasty but inveterate, of 
which this eminent man seems to have been not a little sus- 
ceptible. The attack made by Stewart on those who have 
taken the law of nature and nations as their tlfeme, and 
especially on Grotius, who stands forward in that list, is pro- 
tracted for several pages, and it would be tedious to examine 
every sentence in succession. Were I to do so, it is not, in 
my opinion, an exaggeration to say that almost every suc- 
cessive sentence would lie open to criticism. But let us take 
the chief heads of accusation. 

151. ^Grotius,’ we are told, under the title, De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis, has aimed at a complete system of ^^swer to 
natural law. Condillac says, that he chose the title 
in order to excite a more general cuiuosity.’ The total 
erroneousness of this passage must appear to every one who 
has seen what Grotius declares to have been his primary 
object. He chose the title because it came nearest to express 
that object — the ascertainment of laws binding on indepen- 
dent communities in their mutual relations, whether of war 
or peace. But as it was not possible to lay down any solid 
principles of international right till the notions of right, of 
sovereignty, of dominion over things and persons, of war 
itself, were clearly established, it became indispensable to 
build upon a more extensive basis than later writers on the 
law of nations, who found the labour performed to their 
hands, have thought necessary. All ethical philosophy, even 
in those parts which bear a near relation to jurisprudence 
and to international law, was in the age of Grotius a chaos 
of incoherent and arbitrary notions, brought in from various 
sources ; from the ancient schools, from the Scriptures, the 
ffithers, the canons, the casuistical theologians, the rabbins, 
the jurists, as well as from the practice and sentiments of 
every civilised nation, past and present, the Jews, the Greeks 
and Eomans, the trading republics, the chivalrous kingdoms 
of modern Europe. If Grotius has not wholly disentangled 
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liiinself from tHs bewildering maze, tlirougli wliicli lie pain- 
failj traces his way by the lights of reason and revelation, he 
has at least cleared up much, and put others still oftener in 
the right iiath, where he has not been able to follow it. Con- 
dillac, as here quoted by Stewart, has anticipated Paley’s 
charge against Grotius, of labouring to support his conclu- 
sions by the authority of others, and of producing a long 
string of quotations to iirove the most indubitable proposi- 
tions. In what degree this very exaggerated remark is true 
we have already seen. But it should be kept in mind, that 
neither the disposition of the age in which Grotius lived, nor 
the real necessity of illustrating every x^art of his inquiries by 
the xirecedeiit usages of mankind, would permit him to treat 
of moral philosoi>hy as of the abstract theorems of geometry. 
If his erudition has sometimes obstructed or misled him, 
which j)erhaps has not so frequently happened as these critics 
assume, it is still true that a contemptuous ignorance of what 
has been done or has been taught, such as belonged to the 
school of Condillac and to that of Paley, does not very well 
qualify the moral j>hilosopher for inquiry into the princijiles 
which axe to regulate human nature. 

152. ^ Among the different ideas/ Stewart observes, ^ which 
have been formed of natural jurisprudence, one of the most 
common, especially in the earlier systems, sux3poses its ob- 
ject to be — to lay down those rules of justice which would be 
binding on men living in a social state without any |)Ositive 
institutions ; or, as it is frequently called by writers on this 
subject, living together in a state of nature. This idea of the 
j)rovince of jurisprudence seems to have been u^DperBiost in 
the mind of Grotius in various jparts of his treatise.’ After 
some conjectures on the motives which led the early writers 
to take this view of national law, and admitting that the 
rules of justice are in every case precise and indispensable, 
and that their authority is altogether independent of that of 
the civil magistrate, he deems it ^ obviously absurd to spend 
much time in speculating about the princix)les of this natural 
law, as applicable to men before the institution of govern- 
ments.’ It may possibly be as absurd as he thinks it. But 
where has Grotius shown that this condition of natural 
society was uppermost in his thoughts? Of the state of 
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nature, as it existed among individnals before the foundation 
of any civil institutions, he sajs no more than was requisite 
in order to exhibit the origin of those rights which spring 
from property and government. But that he has, in some 
part especially of his second book, dwelt upon the rules of 
justice binding on men subsequent to the institution of pro- 
perty, but independently of positive laws, is most certain; 
nor is it possible for any one to do otherwise, who does not 
follow Hobbes in confounding mdral with legal obligation ; 
a theory to which Mr. Stewart was of all men the most 
averse. 

153. Natural jurisprudence is a term that is not always 
taken in the same sense. It seems to be of English origin ; 
nor am I certain, though my memory may deceive me, that I 
have ever met with it in Latimor in French. Strictly speak- 
ing, as jurisprudence means the science of law, and is 
especially employed with respect to the Roman, natural 
jurisprudence must be the science of morals, or the law of 
nature. It is, therefore, in this sense, co-extensive with 
ethics, and comprehends the rules of temperance, liberality, 
and benevolence, as much as those of justice. Stewart, 
however, seems to consider this idea of jurisprudence as an 
arbitrary extension of the science derived from the technical 
phraseology of the Roman law. ^ Some vague notion of this 
kind,^ he says, ^ has manifestly given birth to many of the 
digressions of Grotius.’ It may have been seen by the 
anatysis of the entire treatise of Grotius above given, that 
none of his digressions, if such they are to be called, have 
originated in any vague notion of an identity, or proper 
analogy, between the strict rules of justice and those of the 
other virtues. The Aristotelian division of justice into com- 
mutative and distributive, which Grotius has adoided, might 
seem in some respect to bear out this supposition ; but it is 
evident, from the context of Stewart’s observations, that he 
was referring only to the former species, or justice in its more 
usual sense, the observance of perfect rights, whose limits 
may be accurately determined, and whose violation may be 
redressed, 

154. Natural jurisprudence has another sense imposed 
upon it by Adam Smith. According to this sense, its object. 
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in the words of Stewart, is ‘to ascertain the o-enera] r>ri • 
pies of justice which ought to be recognised in everv m •' 
cipal code, and to which it ought to be the aim of every 
legislator to- accommodate his institutions/ Grotius b 
bimth s opimon, was ‘ the first who attempted to give’the 
^or d any thing like a system of those principles 4 i 

of ^^’^ough, and to be the foundation of, the laws 

of all nations; and his treatise on the laws of peace and 
vai, with all its imperfections, is perhaps at this day tlie 
m,«t complete book b« yet been gi.L oo tbLlL? 
, . first probably, m modern times, who connived 

Idea of an nniTersal jm-isprudenee wae Lord Bacon 
He places among the desidm-at. of poHtical science, CZ 
'■nice of universal justice, or the sources of law. ‘ Id nme 
agatur, ut fontes justitim et utilitatis publics petantnr, eHn 
ingulis juris partibus character quidam et idea justi exM- 
heatur, ad quern partieularium regnorum et rerumpublicarum 
leges probare atque inde emendationem moliri, quisque cS 
fi^c cordi ent et curm, possit/o The maxims which follow 

principles which should 
regulate the enactment and expression of laws, as well as of 

much that should guide, in a general manner, the decision 

subject which Grotius has handled; but certainly come far 
closei to natural jurisprudence, in the sense of S^iith inas- 
much as they contain principles which have no limitation to 
particular societies. These maxims of 

paiwortT’ s«;ence_ of universal law, are resolvabie 

thrsSr. ^ jarisprndence, in this sense, among 

wlie?her Tth systematic science, 

S dir to 4^“' or legislation, can b 

Teh senali f T the laws of 

each separate community ought to he regulated by any uni- 
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versal standard, in matters not depending upon eternal jns- 
tice, we must demur to receiving so very disputable a propo- 
sition. It is probable that Adam Smi% liad no tbongbts of 
asserting it ; yet his language is not very clear, and he seems 
to have assigned some object to Grotins, distinct from the 
establishment of natural and international law. ^Whether 
this was,^ says Stewart, ^or was not, the leading object of 
Grotins, it is not material to decide ; but if this was his 
object, it will not be disputed that he has executed his design 
in a very desultory manner, and that he often seems to have 
lost sight of it altogether, in the midst of those miscellaneous 
speculations on political, ethical, and historical subjects, 
which form so large a portion of his treatise, and which so 
frequently succeed each other without any apparent con- 
nexion or common aim.’ 

166. The unfaiimess of this passage it is now hardly in- 
cumbent upon me to point out. The reader has been enabled 
to answer that no political speculation will be found in the 
volume, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, unless the disquisition on the 
origin of human society is thus to be denominated ; that the 
instances continually adduced from history are always in 
illustration of the main argument ; and that what are here 
called ethical speculations are in fact the real subject of the 
book, since it avowedly treats of obligations on the conscience 
of mankind, and especially of their rulers. Whether the 
various topics in this treatise ^ sttcceed each other without 
apparent connexion or common aim,’ may best be seen by 
the titles of the chapters, or by the analysis of their contents. 
There are certainly a vei^y few of these that have little in 
common, even by deduction or analogy, with international 
law, though scarce any, I think, which do not rise naturally 
out of the previous discussion. Exuberances of this kind are 
so common in writers of great reputation, that where they do 
not transgress more than Gi’otius has done, the censure of 
irrelevancy has been alwaj^'S reckoned hypercritical. 

157. ^The Eonian system of jurisprudence,’ Mr. Stewart 
proceeds, ^ seems to have 'warped in no inconsiderable degree 
the notions of Grotins on all questions connected with the 
theory of legislation, and to have diverted his attention from 
that philosophical idea of law so well expressed by Cicero: 
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Non a pratoris eclicto/neqiie a 'diioclecim tabiilisj sed peiii- , 
tns ex iiitima pbilosoplaia liaiirieiidaiii juris disciplinain.^ In 
this idolatry, indeed^:- of tlie Eoniaii law, lie has not gone. so 
far as some of Ms commentators, who have affirmed that' it is 
only a different name for the law of nature:,, but that his 
partiality for his professional pursuits has often led him' to' 
overlook the immense difference betw^eeii the state of society 
in ancient and modern Europe will iiot, I believe, now be 
disputed.^ It is probable that it will be disputed by all who' 
are acquainted with Grotins. The c|iiesti,oii,s connected with 
the theory of legislation which he has discussed are chiefly, 
those relating to the acquisition and alienation of property 
in some of the earlier chapters of the second book. That he 
has not, in these disquisitions, adopted all the detennina- 
tions of the Eoman jurists is certain; wdiether he may in 
any particular instance have adhered to them more than the 
best theory of legislation would admit, is a matter of variable 
opinion. But Stewart, wholly unacquainted with the civil 
laws, appears to have much underrated their value. In most 
questions of private right, they form the great basis of every 
modern legislation ; and, as all civilised nations, including 
our own, have derived a large portion of their jurisprudence 
from this source, so even the theorists, who would disdain to 
be ranked as disciples of PauUus and Papiiiian, are not 
ashamed to be their plagiaries. 

168. It has been thrown out against Grotius by Eousseau,P 
Grotins Same insiiiuatioii may be found in other 


dicatea writers, that lie confounds the fact with the right, 


agairwBt 


Rousseau, duties of iiatioiis with their practice. How 

little foundation there is for this calumny is sufficiently ap- 


parent to our readers. Scrupulous, as a casuist, to an excess 
hardly reconcilable with the security and welfare of good 
men, he was the first, beyond the precincts of the confes- 
sional or the church, to pour the dictates of a saint-like inno- 
cence into the ears of princes. It is true that in recognising 
the legitimacy of slavery, and in carrying too far the princi- 
ples of obedience to government, he may be thought to have 
deprived mankind of some of their security against injustice; 
but this is exceedingly different from a sanction to it. An 


^ Contrat' social. 
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implicit deference to wliat lie took for divine trntli was the 
first axiom in the pMIosopliy of Grotius. If he was occasion- 
ally deceived in his application of this principle, it was but 
according to the notions of his age ; but those who whollT 
reject the authority must of course want a common standard 
by which his speculations in moral philosophy can be recon- 
ciled with their own. 

159. I must now quit a subject upon which, perhaps, I 
have dwelt too long. The high fame of Dugald Stewart has 
rendered it a sort of duty to vindicate from his hasty cen- 
sures the memoiy of one still more illustrious in reputation, 
till the lapse of lime, and the fickleness of literary fashion, 
conspired with the popularity of his assailants to magnify his 
defects, and meet the very name of his famous treatise with 
a kind of scornful ridicule. That Stewart had never read 
much of Grotius, or even gone over the titles of his chapters, 
is very manifest ; and he displays a similar ignorance as to 
the other writers on natural law, who for more than a century 
after-wards, as he admits himself, exercised a great influence 
over the studies of Europe. I have commented upon very 
few, comiiaratively, of the slips which occur in his pages on 
this subject. 

160. The arrangement of Grotius has been blamed as 
unscientific by a more friendly judge. Sir James arrange. 
Mackintosh. Though I do not feel very strongly 

the force of his objections, it is evident that the law of nature 
might have been established on its basis, before the- author 
X:>assed forward to any disqnisition upon its reference to in- 
dependent communities. This wonld have changed a good 
deal the principal object that Grotius had in view, and 
brought his treatise, in. point of method, very near to that of 
Puffendorf. But assuming, as he did, the anthority recog- 
nised by those for w^hom he wrote, that of the Scriptures, be 
was less inclined to dwell on the proof which reason affords 
for a natural law, though fully sa.tisfied of its validity even 
without reference to the Supreme Being. 

161. The real faults of Grotius, leading to erroneous deter- 
minations, seem to be rather an unnecessary seru- • 
pulousness, and somewhat of old theological preju- 

dice, from which scarce any man in his age, who was not 
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■wtoUy indifferent to religion, had liberated himself. The 
notes of Barbeyrao seldom fail to correct this leaning. 
Several later writers on international law have treated his 
doctrine of an universal law of nations founded on the agree- 
ment of manhind as an empty chimera of his invention. But 
if he only meant by this the tacit consent, or, in other words, 
the general custom of civilised nations, it does not appear 
that there is much difference between his theory and that of 
Wolfor Vattel. 
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